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THIS  WORK  IS  DEDICATED, 

WITH  OBATEFUL  BEOOLLECTIONS, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Oftentimes,  much  honoured  friend,  have  you  urged 
upon  me  to  return  to  my  original  studies^  and  to  de 
vote  my  powers  to  the  Criticism  and  Exposition  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  for  it  was  your  opinion  that  I 
should  succeed  in  connecting  human  science,  in  a  man- 
ner which  you  consider  correct,  with  Christian  and 
Ecclesiastical  interests.  Up  to  the  present  time  I 
have  not  heen  ahle  to  look  upon  this  as  my  vocation . 
Yet  since  my  studies  have  led  me  to  that  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  occu- 
pies the  houndary-territory  between  the  New  and  Old 
Covenant,  and  from  the  understanding  of  which  the 
Old  Testament  interpreter  may  certainly  gain  the 
clearest  insight  into  his  own  ofl&ce,  I  would  take  the 
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liberty  of  presenting  you  with  this  Work.  There  waa 
once  a  time  when  the  Scriptures  found  a  place  in  the 
studies  of  statesmen.  God  be  thanked,  this  time  has 
not  quite  passed  away !  In  the  wide  circle  of  your 
studies,  which  embraces  the  classical  world  and  sa- 
cred literature,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  that 
Book  of  Scripture  to  whose  exposition  my  present 
work  is  devoted,  will  also  find  a  place,  and  should  you 
meet  in  this  with  not  a  few  things  which  you  can 
from  the  heart  approve^  look,  I  pray  you,  on  the  book 
as  only  a  longer  Epistle  which  may  recal  to  you  the 
time  of  that  delightful  mental  reciprocation,  in  which 
I  received  as  much  from  you,  as  I,  who  occupy  a  more 
sacred  office,  could  give  in  return. 

Still  stands  the  Capitol — still  Frascati's  and  Albano's 
bright  heights  stand  in  unchangeable  remembrance 
before  my  soul.  Delightfully  streamed  the  glories  of 
nature,  delightfully  the  glories  of  art ;  but  how  poor 
would  all  enjoyment  be,  had  it  not  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  family  circle  found  its  glorification,  which  con- 
nects earth  with  heaven. 

What  the  outward  and  inward  man  experienced 
there,  has  borne  manifold  fruits,  and  the  greatest  share 
of  gratitude  I  owe  to  you  and  to  your  house.  Accept 
it  then,  from  a  distance,  and  let  my  name  never  be 
forgotten  in  your  heart  and  in  your  house. 

A.  THOLUCK. 

Halle,  20th  Jan,  1836. 


PREFACE 


TO    THE 


SECOND   EDITION. 


This  Second  E^lition  has,  here  and  there,  received  im- 
provements and  several  additions  In  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  Introduction,  the  Section  on  Inspiration  has 
been  recast ;  as  far  as  Bleek's  valuable  work  has  ap- 
peared, I  have  consulted  it,  and  perceive  that  we  have, 
independently,  arrived  for  the  most  part  at  similar  con- 
clusions. In  the  later  sections,  some  parts  have  been 
retouched  in  Chapters  Till,  and  IX.  The  Appen- 
dices, published  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New, — or  two  Essays,  1.  On  the  Citations 
from  the  Old  Testament  contained  in  the  New,  2.  On 
the  Ideas  of  Sacrifice  and  Priest  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
study  of  the  Commentary,  were  earlier  out  of  print,  and 
appeared  last  year  in  a  new  edition. 

As  the  advertisements  of  my  respected  publisher 
speak  of  a  second  and  third  edition  of  this  Commen- 
tary, I  must  mention,  in  order  to  prevent  misimder- 
standing,  that,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition,  the  printing  of  an  additional  number  of  copies 
was  necessary,  but  this  was  not  specified  in  the  title 
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of  the  later  printed  copies,  and  hence  this  edition  ap- 
pears as  the  second. 

May  this  work,  the  preparation  of  which  has  a£Pord- 
ed  me  peculiar  delight,  meet  in  this  new  edition  with 
sympathising  friends  and  readers ! 

A.  THOLUCK. 

Halle,  3d  Aprii  1840. 
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Vol.  I.  p.  47>  line  24, /or  like  the  X  for  unknown  magnitude, 
r€ad  like  the  »  for  an  unknown  quantity. 
— »-  p.  GO,  line  24,  for  an  inclination  to  make,  where  he  can- 
not find  a  door. 
ready  an  inclination  to  break  through  the 
walls,  when  he  cannot  find  a  door. 
Vol.  II.  p.  2,  line  2,  /or  may  read  nay. 
«-—   pb  18,  line  13,  for  shine  read  lustre. 
— —    p.  24,  line  19,  for  forbid  read  prohibitions. 
_-    p.  207.     '*  Supports  and  adaptations*^^    The  German 
ArUehnvng  is  a  literal  translation  of  what  is 
called  in  the  Talmud  HlD^OD  (S^mtoaA)= 

support — when  a  certain  Rabbinical  law  is 
supported  by  some  hint  £rom  the  Scriptures, 
though  taken  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
original  meaning,  and  not  even  plainly  told. 
Very  often  the  support  merely  rests  on  an 
additional  letter  in  a  word,  which  by  itself 
conveys  no  meaning  whatever,  but  is  inter- 
preted as  a  sign,  a  mark  for  the  existence  of 
a  certain  law  laid  down  by  the  Rabbles. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bears  no  superscription  to 
inform  us  of  its  author.  An  inquiry  respecting  the 
author  of  this  New  Testament  writing,  must  consti- 
tute, therefore,  the  main  part  of  any  introduction  to  it ; 
and,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  Christian  church  as- 
sumes it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  in-, 
quiry  must  turn  chiefly  upon  the '  question,  whether 
thai  assumption  be  well  founded.  Yet,  as  the  compo- 
sition itself  is  not  designated  as  proceeding  from  him, 
the  discussion  of  the  question  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  inquiry  into  its  genuineness. 

§  1.  External  eyidenee  for  and  against  its  compo- 
sition by  Paul. 

No  eyidenee  can  be  adduced  from  the  writings  of 
thejirst  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  the  Apostle 
Vwl  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Some,  indeed,  hare  thought  that  the  New  Testament 
itself  furnishes  such  eyidenee,  namely,  in  the  14  and 
15  yer.  of  2  Peter  ch.  iii.  In  the  admonition  which 
the  writer  of  that  Epistle  (whether  Peter  himself  must 
be  left  undecided)  giyes  to  his  readers  to  be  diligent 
in  well-doing,  in  expectation  of  a  new  heayen  and  a 
new  earth,  they  conceiye  they  discoyer  an  allusion 
to  Heb.  X.  25  (Comp.  Heb.  xii.  27,  28.).  This  opin- 
ion, though  defended  by  Mynster  (Klei&e  theologische 
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Schriften.  s.  95.)  and  Dr.  Paulus,  has  so  little  founda- 
tion that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  (Comp.  Bleek, 
§  21.  Schott,  Isagoge,  §  80.  Rem.  4).  The  earliest 
eyidence  is  found  in  what  is  called  the  first  Epistle  of 
Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians.  The  author  of 
that  letttr  is  not  onlj  acquainted  with  our  Epistle,  but 
more  thoroughly  conversant  with  it  than  with  any  other 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  For,  while  the  others  are  occa- 
sionally quoted  by  him,  that  to  the  Hebrews  appears 
completely  incorporated  with  his  thoughts,  he  does 
not  cite  it  under  the  usual  forms  of  quotation,  but  ap- 
propriates from  it  many  single  words  and  phrases,  and 
even  many  entire  sentences  (See  the  most  complete 
collection  of  them  in  Lardner — "  Principal  Facts  of  the 
New  Testament,"  Vol.  I.  p.  87,  &c.).  Now,  could  we 
show,  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  prove  his  in- 
timate  acquaintance  with  this  Epistle,  that  Clement 
regarded  Paul  as  its  author,  we  should  be  placed,  at 
once,  above  all  further  inquiry.  For,  as  Clement  was, 
not  improbably,  the  friend  and  fella w- labourer  of  the 
Apostle  (whom  he  mentions,  Philipp.  iv.  3.),  his  testi- 
mony would  be  conclusire.  But,  although  the  name 
of  the  Apostle  is  found  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  e,  g, 
in  a  quotation  from  1  Cor.  i.  12,  yet  that  writer  not 
quoting  the  Epistle,  as  we  have  remarked,  with  the 
usual  forms  of  citation,  affords  the  less  ground  to  ex- 
pect from  him  the  name  of  its  author.^     The  passages 

ft  Stuart,  indeed,  C.  23  and  26,  thinks  he  has  discovered  in 
Clement  a  formula  of  citation  with  passages  from  our  Epistle, 
but  without  reason,  as  the  apostolic  Father  introduces  Old  Tes- 
tament quotations  with  these  formul».  These  quotations,  it  is 
true,  occur  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  they 
cannot,  on  that  account,  be  regarded  as  allegations  from  it,  and 
so  mudi  the  less  as  they  are  not  quoted  in  it  under  a  pecuUar 
modification,  but  exactly  according  to  the  LXX.  (I.  7,  agrees 
with  the  Cod.  Alex.).  But  Eichhom  is  equally  wrong,  on  the 
other  side,  when  he  would  conclude  from  the  want  of  the  usual 
formula)  of  citation,  in  quotations  from  our  Epistle,  that  Clement 
held  it  in  less  esteem,  since  Clement  and  others  of  the  Fathers 
likewise  frequently  interweave  Biblical  passages  with  the! 
^Tritings  without  any  formula  of  citation. 
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quoted  from  it  by  him,  furnish,  therefore,  no  direct 
evidence  of  its  composition  by  8t.  Paul.  But,  an  in- 
direct proof  may  be  drawn  from  them.  How  did  Cle- 
ment, if  it  be  not  of  Paul,  make  so  liberal  a  use  of  it, 
while  the  Ecclesiastical  writers,  as  we  shall  see  in  Ter- 
tullian^  and  in  those  of  the  Western  Church  in  general, 
rarely  or  never  quote  the  non-apostolical  writings  ?* 

Upon  this  facti  they  who  attribute  the  Epistle  to  St. 
Paul*  are  accustomed,  and  justly,  to  lay  great  stress.  Yet 
no  decisive  argument  can  be  <b:awn  from  it.  For  what 
if  Clement,  more  intimately  connected  with  the  author 
of  the  Epistle,  entertained  a  certain  predilection  for 
him  (and  a  predilection  for  this  very  composition  must 
certainly  be  presupposed) ;  and,  if  the  author,  at  the 
same  time,  were  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  distin- 
guished person  with  the  apostles?  The  situation  of 
Clement,  with  regard  to  him,  leads  us  to  suppose  such 
a  person  the  writer. 

Even  if  this  be  not  readily  granted,  the  quotations 
of  Clement  prove  at  least  the  antiquity  of  the  Epistle, 
since  that  of  Clement  himself  cannot  be  assigned  to  a 
later  period  than  the  year  96  after  Christ ;  some  critics, 
as  Dodwell  and  Le  Clerc,  placing  it  even  so  early  as 
the  70th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  To  this  point,  as  re- 
sulting from  those  quotations,  great  prominence  has 
been  given  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^ 

We  shall  now  pass  from  the^r^  to  the  stcond  and 
third  centuries.     In  the  Eastern,  but  especially  in  t}ff^ 
Alexandrian  church,  we  find,  in  the  second  centiiry,  ^  ' 

*  Euseb.  Hist*  Eccl.  ii.  23.  After  saying  of  the  Epistle  of 
James :  hricf  ^t  is  fa^vtrat  fih,  **  regard  it  as  spurious," 
adds  :  fv  iraXXo)  yovv  rS»  ifakeueHf  »vTris  Ifitftifiinvrav,  "  Few  of 
the  ancients  have  made  mention  of  it." 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eed.  iii.  38. :  b  y  (in  the  Epistle  of  Clement) 
rfis  tr^of  'Efifatdvg  iftXXa  fonfMtrat  ^tt^m^)sy  9!hn  21  xitl  ahr»U%%i 
fnirus  Tiff-)? l|  «&T«y  ;c^*l«'»^iMf,  •■«^J^T«'»-«  «r«g<VT«^i»,  ort  ft^  yidn 
u^d^X**  ri  fvyy^ofifca.  Hieron.  Catal.  vir.  eel.  c.  .16..  **  In 
which,  having  inserted  many  thoughts  taken  from  the,  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  and  ifted  even  tire  very  expressions,  he  show* 
most  deiarly  that  the  work  was  tiW  o/  a  recent  dateJ*^    \, . 
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generally  preyailing  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten hy  St.  Paul.  As  we  are  informed  hy  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  by  Eusebius  from  him,  Pantsenus,  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrian  school  (c.  150  after  C),  be- 
lieved Paul  to  be  the  author,  as  does  also  Clement  of 
Alexandria  himself,  although  he  regards  Luke  as  the 
translator  of  it'into  Greek.  Both  these  Fathers  remark, 
as  something  striking,  the  want  of  a  superscription,  and 
endeavour,  by  hypotheses,  to  explain  the  difficulties 
which  might  thence  arise  respecting  its  author.  Comp. 
§  2.  The  passage  of  Eusebius  relating  to  this  point  may 
be  seen  in  Hist.  Eccl.  6,  14.  Origen,  also  (t254),  re- 
gards the  Epistle  as  the  work  of  Paul.  He  frequently 
quotes  from  it  under  the  name  of  that  Apostle,  mentions, 
too,  in  some  passages  (in  Hom.  vii.  Jos.,  Hom.  xiii.  in 
Gen.)^  14  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  says,  if  a  Church  retain 
the  Epistle  as  written  by  him  it  is  deserving  of  no  blame 
on  that  account,  for  the  ancients^  not  without  reason» 
had  handed  it  down  as  the  composition  of  the  Apostle. 
But,  critically  acquainted  with  language,  and,  struck 
with  the  difference  between  its  diction  and  that  of  the 
Apostle,  he  assumes  it  as  probable  that  only  the  vorj/tAo^ 
ra  belonged  to  Paul,  while  the  composition  might  be 
attributed  to  Clement  of  Rome^  or  Luke^  or  some  per- 
son unknown.* 

*  The  important  passage  of  Origen  relative  to  this  point  is 
found  in  fiuseb.  Hist.  Ecc).  vi.  25.  ni;)  rnt  v^h  *Efi^Mvs  Wi^- 
Toyjts  iv  rtitt  tif  «My  ifiuXitue  rmZrtt  itmXoft^anr  on  o  ^a^mxrfts 
rns  xX^ut  «tfr  tr^^  'Efi^aidut  Ivtyty^afifcime  i^tfraXiit  oi*  t;^  r* 
Iv  kiy^  limmMf  t0v  i^wriAsv,  SfuXayrirafTSf  Itturif  littirnf  tt*»i 

Xilutf  IXktiftMstri^a,  tras  i  Ivt^rtifuvot  x^inn  ^^ortM  ha^o^kf,  if**- 
Xtyn^m  ir  vrAXtw  rt  mZ  Srt  ra  vtnfiutrm  rtif  Ing-roXiif  faoft^fM  Uti, 
»«i  «&  iturt^m  r£f  «trM'r«Xi««iy  iftiXoyovfiifuv  y^a/ifidruf,  xai  ravrs 
iof  (rv/A^rm  that  &Xti4lf^\rZe  i  w^tKix^f  rif  avayvM^ti  rji  «fl'M'r«Ai«fL 
T§VT$t$  (Mlf  Xn^tL  Xti^i^u  Xiyvr  \yit  'ii  &9re(p»if»fiH9og  tSfrotfit  «v, 
hi  rk  f4\f  vonfiutrm  rtiv  ct^ra^riXti  itf-Wy,  «  }li  ^^mtts  *au  f|  rMt^tg 
kvoftLtnfUftUf arris  Ti94i  rk  a^ofVdXtxetn  »«2  i^ittfti  v^oXtoy^a^' 
«yr«f  rk  il^nftiw  wfi  t»u  ^tim^KAXau.  El  rsf  ovv  IxMXn^Utxu  rav' 
VHP  r^y  itritf-rtfX^y  it  TlttvXWf  tturn  tv^SMtfiuret  »ai  M  rour^'  •»  yk^ 
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Now,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  whether 
this  view  of  the  subject  entertained  by  the  Alexan- 
drian Fathers'  rested  upon  historical  grounds,  that  is, 
upon  the  tradition  of  the  Churchy  or  not;  and  also^  the 
collateral  evidence,  whether,  in  those  times,  it  found 
many  opponents,  or  reigned  alone  without  contra- 
diction ? 

The  more  modem  contenders  against  its  composi- 
tion by  Paul,  such  as  Schulz,  and  l^chhom,  and  J.  E. 
Ch.  Schmidt,  in  their  Introductions  assume  a  position 
of  no  inconsiderable  advantage  for  their  argument  in 
considering  the  hypotheses  advanced  by  Pantsenus 
and  Clement,  regarding  the  want  of  a  superscription) 
and  by  Origen,  in  respect  of  its  diction,  as  atlempis  at  de- 
fending the  origination  of  the  Epistle  from  Paul  against 
those  who  impugn  that  opinion,  and  in  ascribing  the  ef- 

r^y  \iti9vo>}iff  V0ft^9  ttXnfts  0i«;  oT^tv'  ^  H  its  nftMS  ^fiUm^m  Urs^im 
»9ti  TtH»t  f««p  y.tyifruit,  art  KX^ns  o  y$fifiUf§t  iitif»»ttaf  *Vmfuutn 
ty^«i^t  rj|9  \*tvT9Xnf*  vvi  mm  TH,  trt  Aou»mfi  y^d^af  t«  tvayyi' 
Xi«9  xmi  rkt  it^m^if  AXka  rtutTtt  ft^h  £ii  i;^irm. 

^'  In  his  homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  expresses 
the  following  opinion  of  it ;  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  which 
is  insmbed  to  the  Hebrews,  has  not  thehomeliness  of  language 
peculiar  to  the  Apostle,  as  he  adcnowledged  himself  to  be  rude 
in  speech,  that  is,  in  the  arts  of  style ;  but  that,  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  the  expression,  this  Epistle  is  written  with 
great  purity,  as  will  be  confessed  by  any  one  skilled  in  detect- 
ing the  shades  of  words.  And,  besides,  it  contains  some  ad. 
mirable  thoughts  not  inferior  to  those  which  are  found  in  the 
writings  confessedly  apostolic,  which  will  be  granted  by  any 
person  who  shall  attentively  peruse  the  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tle. He  says  some  other  things,  and  adds :  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  thoughts  were  the  Apostle*s,  but  the  choice  of  the 
language,  and  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  were  the  work  of  some 
other  person  who  wished  to  commemorate  the  sayings  of  the 
Apostle,  and  to  arrange  what  he  had  heard  from  his  master 
into  a  kind  of  commentary.  If  any  church,  therefore,  hold  this 
Epistle  for  Pauline  we  must  approve  of  their  judgment,  for  the 
ancients  have  not  been  rash  in  handing  down  to  us  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Paul :  at  the  same  time,  the  real  author,  I  think, 
is  known  only  to  God*  But  the  writers  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us  ascribe  it  partly  to  Clement  Bishop  of  the  Ro- 
mans, partly  to  Luke  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts :  so 
much  for  tihiB  subject." 
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forts  of  those  Fathers,  in  this  defence,  to  a  suhjectiye 
predilection  for  the  allegorical  character  of  the  Epistle. 
Thus,  Eichhom  hegins  his  examination  of  it  in  these 
words  (Introd.  iii.  2.  p.  455.),  *'  meanwhile  the  op- 
ponents of  this  hypothesis  are  as  ancicBt  as  its  de- 
fenders." This,  howeyer,  must  he  pronounced  a  mere 
rhetorical  stratagem.*  For  the  impartiality  of  Bleek 
has  sufficiently  displayed  the  futility  of  these  suppo- 
sitions, hy  granting  that  we  are  not  ohliged  to  assume 
these  hypotheses  to  have  heen  first  called  into  existence 
hy  the  opponents  of  the  authorship  of  Paul.  Still,  in 
another  and  essential  respect,  we  find  oujrselyes  con. 
strained  to  diflfer  from  Bleek.  The  estimate  of  the 
degree  of  generality  enjoyed  hy  the  opinion  that  Paul 
was  its  author  depends  upon  the  right  interpretation 

*  Even  so  early  as  the  appearance  of  Storr's  Comm.,  Eich- 
hom came  forth,  in  his  review  of  it  (Allgem.  Bibl.  3  B.  s. 
386),  with  the  assertion,  that  '<  little  is  wanting  to  shew  that 
the  first  mention  of  this  Epistle  was  conjoined  with  a  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  called  a  composition  of  Paurs."  To  any  one 
who  hesitates  to  believe  how  far  the  negative  criticism  of  more 
modem  times  has  indulged  in  the  most  glaring  partiality, — and, 
in  soqae  defme,  knowingly, — may  find  abundant  proofs  of 
it  in  the  history  of  the  recent  criticism  on  our  Epistle.  Ber- 
tholdt,  for  instance,  in  his  citation  of  the  passage  from  Origen, 
quoted  p.  4.  note,  appears, — we  must  make  use  of  a  strong  ex. 
pression, — as  a  downright  intentional  falsariw.  The  testi- 
mony of  Origen,  which  occurs,  certainly,  in  two  different  frag- 
ments, he  has  divided  into  two  portions,  and  quoted  in  two 
different  passages  of  his  Introduction,  Th.  VI.  s.  2944  and 
2956,  not,  however,  as  might  have  reasonably  been  expected,  each 
fragment  complete  for  itself,  but  so,  that,  in  the  separation  of 
the  quotation,  precisely  that  sentence  has  disappeared  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  the  critic*s  argument,  namely,  that  which 
contains  the  historical  basis  of  Origen*s  opinion,  tf  ns  sUp 
l»»kti^M  ....  trof  «^i«««ri ;  and  not  a  single  word  indicates 
the  omission  of  this  important  proposition.  Schulz  is  likewise 
guilty  of  the  same  omission,  an  omission  w)iich  -Steudel  has 
animadverted  upon  in  his  review  of  Schulz*s  work.  His  cita- 
tion, however,  in  itself  unjustifiable,  is  so  far  excusable,  that, 
whatever  industry  he  may  have  bestowed  upon  the  internal, 
the  external  evidences  have  been  treated  by.  him  very  cursorily 
and  very  superficially,  so  that  the  omission  is,  probably,  unin* 
teutional,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  Bertholdt. 
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of  the  sentence  cited  (p.  4.)  from  Origen, — «/  ng,  xrX, 
Of  that  sentence  Bleek,  in  p.  107  of  his  Introduction, 
says : — "  This  indeed,  obviously  sounds  as  if  the  opinion 
that  the  Epistle  proceeded  from  Paul  required  a  formal 
apology ;  from  Ihis  it  appears  only  as  a  rare  exception 
to  the  usual  practice,  so  that,  in  general,  the  Epistle  did 
not  enjoy,  in  the  Church,  the  rank  of  one  of  Paul's." 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  clearly  too  sweeping  a  conclu- 
sion. £/,  Tilth  the  indie,  throws  a  supposition  into  the 
idea,  without  any  decisicm,  pro  or  contra^  whether  the 
thing  will  or  will  not  actually  take  place.     In  the  re- 
mark of  Qamalie],  si  rb  e^ov  ex  ^£oD  hriv  xrX.,  is  there 
any  affirmation  that  the  work  was  not  of  God  ?  When 
we  say,  "  If  a  Prussian  subject  feel  himself  happy,  he 
is  right  in  doing  so,"  who  would  thence  conclude  that 
this  could  be  only  a  rare  exception  ?     Origen,  indeed, 
might  have  so  expressed  himself,  if  all  the  churches 
had  been  of  one  mind  in  receiving  the  Epistle  as  from 
St.  Paul.    To  the  inquiry,  why  he  adopted  precisely 
this  form  of  expression  ?  we  may  answer,  perhaps  he 
vnshed  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  want  of 
unanimity  in  the  churches  concerning  it;  only,  in  that 
case,  it  were  not  necessary,  we  conceive,  that  he  had 
in  view  the  dissenting  Eastern  Churches.     Origen, 
who,  as  Storr  remarks,  was  in  Rome  under  that  Ze- 
phyrinus  in  whose  times  Caius  disputed  against  Pro- 
clus,  and  acknowledged  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
might  have  in  view  the  dissent  of  the  West.    Still,  it 
appears  to  me  more  probable  that  Origen,  in  this  pas- 
sage, siXpposes  the  reception  of  it  as  the  production 
of  Paul  to  be  general  in  the  Church,  and  that  he  really 
means  to  say : — "  I  will  not  inquire  how  far  the  opi- 
nion of  the  churches,  on  this  subject,  is  beyond  doubt 
(thinking,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  doubts  in  his  own 
mind,  and  in  that  of  others,  from  internal  reasons),  at 
any  rate  they  have  much  reason  on  their  side." 

Bleek's  opinion,  that  only  a  community  here  and 
there  received  the  Epistle  as  of  Paul,  While  the  ge- 
neral tradition  of  its  reception  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unfavourable,  is,  as  we  conceive,  completely  prov- 
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ed  to  be  erroneous  by  two  otber  passages  of  Origen, 
ia  which  he  speaks  of  doubts  entertained  as  to  its 
composition  by  the  Apostle.  In  Matth.  xxiii.  27.,  he 
makes  use  of  this  expression : — pone  aliquem  abdicare 
Epistolam  ad  Hebrseos  quasi  non  PauU ;  and  in  the 
Epistle,  Ad.  Afric.  c.  9,  he  says,  aXX*  g/xog  rim  SX/- 
fiofAsvov  avh  r^i  iig  ravra  d^odtJ^scag  (by  Heb.  xi,  37. 
confirming  the  apocryphal  faet  of  Isaiah's  being  sawn 
asunder)  ffvy^itfat^at  rw  ^ouTJifiari  rSv  oSsrouvro^v 
T^v  ivt^roXfiv  ofg  ou  UavXtf)  ysy^a/Afisvi^Vy  'jr^hg  h  &\Xeav 
X&yoiiv  xar  idiav  %f  J;^o/*€v  s/g  a'TTodst^ty  tou  sTvat  IlauXou 
rnv  swtffToXriK^  Can  any  one  persuade  himself  that 
Origen  would  hare  so  spoken  concerning  the  doubts 
of  Paul  being  its  author  had  these  doubts  been  found- 
ed on  historical  grounds,  and  spread  through  all  the 
congregations  ?  Do  not  these  passages  very  distinctly 
indicate  the  doubts  as  those  of  individuals,  springing^ 
as  they  did  in  the  mind  of  Origen  himself,  from  in- 
ternal difficulties  which  they  were  unable  to  ex- 
plain ?»> 

We  obtain  the  same  conclusion  from  the  sentence 
n  de  s/g  rifiag  (p^dffctffa  saro^ict  xrX.  If  some  of  the 
sceptics  here  mentioned  regarded  Luke,  and  others 
Clement  of  Rome,  as  the  writer,  their  yeiy  hypotheses 
clearly  shew  that  the  character  of  its  style  induced 
the  doubts  entertained  concerning  its  author. 

In  confirmation  of  our  assertion,  that  no  communi- 
ties, and  still  less  the  majority  of  the  communities,  re- 
garded the  Epistle  as  not  of  Paul,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius,  who  (Hist.  Eccl.  1.  3,  c.  3.)  speaks 
only  of  individuals  (and  even  then  with  an  appeal  to 

^  But,  it  is  probable  that  a  person,  being  pressed  by  the  proofs 
adduced  on  this  point,  will  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  re- 
ject the  Epistle  as  not  written  by  Paul ;  in  reply  to  such  a  ohe, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  other  and  independent  arguments 
in  proof  of  the  Epistle  being  the  work  of  that  Apostle. 

^  The  Introductions  which  have  appeared  since  the  time  of 
Bleek  have  been  more  correctly  expressed  ou  this  poiut ;  De 
Wette,  fcvchott.  The  former  only  says,  **  Origen,  although  he 
quotes  the  Epistle  as  Pauline^  yet  is  aware  of  doubts  concern- 
ing it." 
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the  "Western  Church)  who  had  raised  doubts  on  ys 
firjv  Tivsg  ri^srrixafft  rijv 'xrghg  *EjS^a/ouf,  ir^hg  Tfjg  'Fw/naluv 
exxXriff/ag  wg  firi  XloruXou  outfay  aitrriv  dvr/Xsysff^a/  ^^<rai^ 
reg,  ov  dUaiov  ayvoeTv.^  How  could  he,  indeed,  have 
spoken  so  confidently  of  its  production  by  Paul,  if,  in 
the  time  of  Origen,  its  authorship  was  questioned  in  - 
the  majority  of  the  congregations  ?  /- 

In  the  evidence  of  Enadbivs,  we  have  still  to  esti-  \J 
mate  the  value  of  the  important  words,  ov  ya^  sixfj  oi 
a§^aToi  acd^g^  ug  IlavXou  avrviv  'nra^adidojxaffi,  which 
l^rtholdt  and  Schulz,  as  we  have  seen,  most  unjusti- 
fiably omit,  and  which  Eichhom  and  others  have  not 
deemed  worthy  of  any  closer  examination.  Bleek 
naturally  weighs  them  with  more  minute  attention. 
The  question  is,  how  far  back  the  expression  a^x^^'* 
in  Origen,  carries  us  ?  Bleek  observes,  he  can  easily 
conceive  that  Origen,  in  this  expression,  had  only  Cle- 
ment (who  died  about  thirty  years  before  him),  and 
Pantaenus  in  view ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  this  way  alone 
that  the  meaning  attached  by  Bleek  to  e7  ng  sx- 
xXr^ffln  xrX.  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  of  Ori- 
gen. But  can  a^;^a7b/  really  refer  to  men  of  whom  the 
one  died  twenty,  perhaps  only  ten  years  before  Origen 
wrote  ?  Can  he  have  introduced  these  two  Alexan- 
drian teachers  with  so  general  and  indefinite  a  predi- 
cate ?  Must  not  the  word  aiYtklog  be  taken  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Eusebius  employs  it  in  the  for- 
mula, raura  yXv  ojg  s^  d^x^iuv  tffroftag  et^fi(fd(a^  and  dta 
rijg  TMV  a^x^itav  ^a^a^iffscog  (Hist.  EccL  ii.  1;  iii. 
24)  ?*>  Now,  if  we  explain  the  phrase  of  Origen  by  that 
of  Eusebius,  we  are  carried  back,  to  use  the  language  of 
Hug, ''  to  men  who  stand  close  upon  the  apostolic  age ;" 
and,^  in  accordance  with  that  expression,  we  lay  it 

*  It  Rhould  be  known,  however,  that  some  reject  it  as  such 
(the  work  of  Paul),  and  say  that  the  Epistle  was  not  regarded 
by  the  Koman  Church  as  a  certain  and  genuine  Epistle  of  Paul. 

^  But  these  things  I  have  found  in  the  muniments  of  the 
ancients,  &c. 

'^  In  Eusebius,  indeed,  Irenaeus  is  designated  as  one  rSr 
^^;^«/«ir.U»Xif«'i«0-rii{«ir  ^^wfivri^m  (Hist.  £ccl.  v.  8.) ;  still 
Irenaeus  preceded  him  by  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
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down  as  a  fact,  that,  not  long  after  the  apostolic  times^ 
our  Epistle  was  regarded  as  written  hy  Paul,  and 
that  it  enjoyed  this  distinction  in  the  East,  where  the 
proximity  of  Palestine  facilitated  the  spread  of  the 
earliest  knowledge  of  its  author. 
^  From  this  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  histo- 
rical eyidence,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  avert  our  view  from  the  result 
which  we  were  desirous  to  obtain,  it  follows,  that,  in 
the  time  of  Origen,  some  doubts  certainly  existed  con- 
cerning its  composition  by  Paul ;  but  that  the  general 
opinion,  supported  by  ancient  tradition,  was  in  its  fa- 
vour: and,  even  if  Origen  himself  decide  that  only  the 
vorifiara  must  be  ascribed  to  Paul,  but  not  its  composi- 
tion, we  are  so  far  from  regarding  this,  with  Eichhom 
and  others,  as  an  expedient  in  favour  of  his  subjec- 
tive view,  and,  in  opposition  to  tradition,  to  vindicate, 
by  whatever  means,  its  origin  from  Paul,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  we  perceive  in  it,  with  Storr  (Introd.  §  4.), 
a  means  of  reconciling  his  subjective  critical  of)inion 
with  the  force  of  the  objective  historical  tradition,^ 
And,  to  us  the  facts  appear  to  speak  so  clearly  in 
favour  of  this  view  of  the  passage,  that,  from  so  candid 
an  inquirer  as  Bleek,  when  he  shall  reconsider  the 
subject,  we  venture  to  hope  for  assent  to  it. 

After  the  time  of  Origen,  we  find  the  Epistle  ge- 
nerally  acknowledged,  in  the  Alexandrian  .Church, 
as  proceeding  from  Paul ;  and,  in  the  third  century, 
by  Dionysius  the  Bishop,  by  Peter  the  Bishop,  and  by 
Hierax  the  Heretic  (See  Bleek,  p.  131.  et  seq).  This, 
certainly,  can  the  less  be  attributed  to  the  autho- 
rity of  that  Father  alone,  as  it  happened,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  contradiction  of  it. 

The  question,  therefore,  now  is,  what  was  deter- 
mined, at  this  period,  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 

A  So  Hug,  also : — <<  The  remark  was  early  made  (in  Alex- 
andria,),  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  was  strikingly  distinguish- 
^  from  that  of  the  Apostle.  Although  the  dijffkrenee  was  per- 
eeived,  and  seemed  to  point  direetfy  to  wnother  author,  still  no 
one  dared  to  deny  it  to  be  his," 
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Eastern  Church,  concerning  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ?  a  question  of  so  much  the  greater 
importance  as  the  decision  of  the  Alexandrian  Fathers 
in  fayour  pf  its  composition  by  Paul  has  been  ascribed 
to  their  predilection  for  its  allegorical  character.  The 
erroneousness  of  this  supposition  would  immediately 
appear^  could  we  affirm,  with  confidence,  that  the  re- 
ception of  the  Epistle  into  the  most  ancient  yersions  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Peshito  and  the  Latin  (to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second,  or  beginning  of  the  third, 
century),  is  a  pro«f  in  favour  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
its  apostolic  origin  (So  Stuart,  I.  p.  97.)'  ^^^y  ^  *^® 
writings  of  those  who  were  not  of  the  number  of  the 
apostles  are  neyer,  or  but  occasionally,  quoted,  so  we 
should  expect  that  no  translations  of  them  would  be 
executed.  This,  however,  we  cannot  with  certainty 
affirm.  For  the  contrary  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance, that,  in  the  West,  the  Epistle  was  designated 
as  not  of  Paul,  during  the  period  in  which  the  ancient 
Itala  was  produced.  But  Bleek  is  inclined  to  grant, 
that,  when  the  Peshito  was  composed,  the  same  views 
prevailed  in  the  Syrian  Church,  respecting  the  author 
of  the  Epistle,  which  the  Syrian  writers,  collectively, 
entertained  (Bleek,  p.  439). 

If  we  now  inquire  after  more  satisfactory  evidence 
we  find  ourselves  almost  entirely  deserted.  There  are 
extant,  however,  two  works,  from  which,  even  in  the 
absence  of  other  testimony,  the  erroneousness  of  the 
hypotheses  we  have  mentioned  may  be  sufficiently 
shown.  The  one  is  that  of  Methodius,  Bishop  of 
Olympus  in  Lycia,  and  subsequently  of  Tyre  (c.  ^0), 
the  other  an  Epistle  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch  to  Paul 
of  Samosata  (c,  264).  In  the  writings  of  Methodius, 
Lardner  (Principal  Facts,  vol.  v.  p.  258)  has  pointed 
out  more  than  one  testimony  in  favour  of  our  Epistle, 
but  in  particular,  two  passages  which  prove  its  com* 
position  by  Paul.  In  the  piece  entitled  Convivium 
decern  virg,  oral,  10.  ap.Combef.  p.  96,  there  occurs  this 
passage,  6/  6  vofj^og  hri  xara  rhv  dmCToKov  'Trvsufiartzhg, 
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rag  BtxSvai  sfMrs^/s^uv  ruv  fAeWovruv  aya^wv,*  and,  in 
the  same  work,  p.  116.:  fiv^iov  ya^  £^grs  xXsog,  eav 
apsXriTs  viXTjffaffat  rovg  s'?r*  avrod  ffn^dvovs  evra,  bt  oils  6 
a/wv  riiJi'i\f  w^Sxe/rat  xai  ri  nraXri  xarA  rh  dtddtfxaXov 
nauXov.''  The  former  passage  Lardner  conceives  to  be 
an  allusion  to  Heb.  x.  1.,  the  latter  to  xii.  1.  With 
Bleek,  we  feel  constrained  to  admit  this,  as  respects  the 
latter,  though  the  former,  perhaps,  is  more  questionable. 
Still,  the  assumption  that  the  writer  had  in  yiew  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  supported  by  the  fact  of 
that  Father  having,  in  other  passages,  undoubtedly 
made  use  of  it>  without  formally  adding  the  name  of 
Paul. 

The  second  testimony,  from  the  writing  of  the 
synod,  is  equally  unquestionable."*  And  from  it  Bleek 
also  draws  this  conclusion,  ''  This  proves^  certainly^ 
thaty  in  Antioch,  the  Epistle  was  then  generally  re- 
garded  as  written  by  Paul,  so  much  so,  that  even 
from  its  enemies  contradiction  had  ceased  to  be  appre- 
hended" 

Supported  by  these  two  testimonies^  we  may  now 
affirm  that^  in  ike  third  century^  not  only  in  the  com- 
munities of  Egypt,  but  of  Lesser  Asia,  this  Epistle  was 
acknowledged  as  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul,*  and 
that^  if  doubts  concerning  its  origin  existed  they  were 


*  If  the  law,  according  to  the  Apostle,  be  spiritaal,  contain- 
ing the  images  of  good  things  to  come. 

^  For  ye  shall  obtain  infinite  glory,  if,  having  gained  the 
victory,  ye  take  from  her  the  seven  crowns  which  she  wears, 
the  contest  and  struggle  for  which  things  are  placed  before  us 
by  our  teacher  Paul. 

<"  It  is  found  in  Alansi,  Collect,  concil.  T.  I.  p.  1038. 

i  We  shall,  intentionally,  make  no  use  here  of  the  passage 
of  Jerome,  in  Epistle  twenty-nine,  ad.  Dard.,  illud  nostris  di- 
cendum  est,  hanc  epistolam,  non  solum  ab  eodesiis  Orientis,  sed 
ab  omnibus  retro ecclesiasticis  Gr«ct  sermonis  scriptoribus  quasi 
Pauli  apostoli  suscipi,  as  the  addition,  licet  pUrique  eam  vel 
Barnabae  vel  dementis  arbitrentur,  is  obscure,  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  language  of  that  writer  cannot  be  taken  strictly  according 
to  the  letter.  Comp.  below,  §  3,  where  this  declaration  is  again 
mentioned. 
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probably  the  doubts  of  indiyiduals.  But,  we  may  re- 
mark that,  perhaps,  Irenseus  might  be  adduced  as 
eridence  that  the  recognition  of  it,  in  Lesser  Asia,  was 
not  general. 

The  fete  of  the  Epistle  was  yery  different  in  the 
West.  There,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
haye  any  record,  it  was  regarded,  on  all  hands,  as 
not  of  Paul.  The  most  ancient  eyidence  is  that  of 
Irenseus,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  In 
his  own  writings,  indeed,  his  testimony  is  only  nega- 
tiye; — in  his  lengthened  treatise,  Adv.  haereses,  in 
which  he  makes  such  ample  use  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
there  is  not  found  a  single  quotation  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Hence,  in  mentioning  one  of  his 
other  works  Bt^Xhv  BiaKs^euv  dta^6^uv^  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccl.  y.  26,  points  out  in  it,  as  something  remarkable, 
a  quotation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  an- 
other from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  This  sparing  use 
of  the  Epistle  by  Irenseus  excites  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  entertained  doubts  of  its  Pauline 
origin,  especially,  as  being  the  bearer,  for  the  Monta- 
nists,  of  the  letter  of  recommendation  to  Eleutherius,  in 
Rome,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  he  must 
haye  known  the  opinions  of  the  community  in  that 
city.  But  we  possess  a  positiye  testimony  respecting 
him.  Photius  (in  his  Biblioth.  cod.  232.  ed.  Bekker, 
p.  291.)  adduces  a  declaration  of  Stephanus  Gobaras, 
from  the  sixth  century,  which  bears,  that  neither  Ire- 
nseus,  nor  his  disciple  Hippolytus,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  held  the.  Epistle  to  be  of  Paul.  This 
testimony  loses  not  a  little  of  its  credibility,  indeed, 
from  the  fact  that  Eusebius,  who,  from  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  held  Irenseus,  has  a  particular  chap,  ovug 
6  EJ^TivaTog  ruv  ^iim  fivTifiovivsi  y^a^uv  (Hist.  Eccl.  y. 
8),*  makes  no  mention  whateyer  of  this  important  cir- 
cumstance. He  intimates,  howeyer,  that  he  had  not 
read  all  the  writings  of  thai  ancient  Father.     And,- 

■  How  IreoRus  has  recorded  of  the  sacred  writings. 
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Photius  himself,  in  another  passage  (Cod.  121),  confirms 
(a  second  important  circumstance)  the  testimony  of  Gi>- 
baras  respecting  this  Hippolytus  the  disciple  of  Ire- 
nseus.  Now,  it  is  known  that  Irenseus  spent  his  youth 
in  Lesser  Asia.  It  were  too  much,  however,  to  assert 
with  Bleek  that  he  is,  therefore,  "  a  representative  of 
the  opinions  in  that  country"  For,  the  spread  of  the 
anti-Pauhne  opinions  in  the  West,  but  especially  in 
Rome,  had,  no  doubt,  the  chief  influence  in  determin- 
ing his  opinion.  But,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  seen 
the  contrary  yiew  opposed  by  many  of  his  earlier  ac- 
quaintance, otherwise  he  woidd  not  hare  so  completely 
gone  over  to  the  opinions  of  the  Western  communities^ 
^  From  the  African  church  we  are  furnished  with  the 
eyidence  of  Tertullian.-.  He,  it  appears,  was  altogether 
ignorant  that  Paul  had  been  assumed  as  the  author  of 
the  Fpistle,  so  that,  without  discussion,  he  quotes  it  as 
a  work  of  Barnabas ;  and  this. he  does,  as  we  shaU  af- 
terwards show  more  at  length,  when  it  was  of  the 
utmost  moment  for  him  to  secure  for  it  all  possible 
authority.  He  has.  besides,  reproached  Marcion 
with  the  intention  of  £Ei.lsifying  the  numerus  epistola- 
rum  by  excluding  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles.  But 
he  does  not  charge  him  with  culpability  in  rejecting 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  certainly  must 
have  done,  had  he  himself  considered  it  as  the  work  of 
Paul  (Adv.  Marc.  v.  20.). 

In  Cyprian,  also,  two  passages  are  foimd,  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  excluded  this  Epistle  from  the  num- 
ber of  Paul's.  These  are  Adv,  Jud.  lib.  1.  c.  20.,  and, 
De  exhort,  mart.  c.  ii.,  where  he  says  that  Paul,  like 
John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  had  written  only  to  seven 
churches ;  a  parallelism  found  also  in  Bishop  Yictorin 
(tc.  303.),  and  in  the  Muratorian  canon,  which  we  sh£ill. 
presently  cite,  and  which  supposes  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  not  reckoned  among  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
The  evidence  of  Novatian,  of  the  African  church,  in 
the  third  century,  is  particularly  important.  In  his 
writings  no  use  is  ever  made  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, although,  from  the  same  cause  as  Tertullian,  of 
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which  we  shall  (On  Heh.  vi.  4—6.)  speak  more 
hereafter^  he  had  the  strongest  motiyes  to  employ  this 
Epistle,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  an  especial  authority. 

In  the  Boman^  as  in  the  West  African  chmrch,  the 
Epistle  was  not  considered  as  the  work  of  Paul.  Eu- 
sebius  informs  us  (Hist.  Eccl.  yi.  20.)  that  the  Roman 
Presbyter  Caius,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
receiyed  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  that  Apostle,  and  re- 
jected the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And,  in  like  maa- 
ner^  what  is  called  the  Muratorian  canon,  executed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  century,  reckons  only 
thirteen  Pauline  Epistles  (Comp.  Bleek,  p.  122.  et 
seq.). 

On  passing  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  century  we 
find  a  yery  different  state  of  the  question.  All  the 
teachers  of  the  church,  from  the  'most  opposite  regions 
of  the  East^  appear,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  fay  our  of 
its  Pauline  origin ;  Bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
the  monk  Antonius,  Athanasius,  Didymus,  Theo- 
phihis  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Gregory 
Nazianzin,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  the  Syrian  writers  James 
of  Nisibis  and  Ephraem  Syrus,  &c. 

In  preference  to  all  the  names  here  enumerated,  the 
criticsd  Eusebius  deseryes  a  more  attentiye  considera- 
tion. Respecting  this  Epistle  he  has  declared  his 
opinion  in  seyeral  passages  of  his  works.  In  the  chief 
passage  concerning  the  canon  (Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  25.),  he 
includes  itamong  the  Pauline  Epistles  as  a  Homologou- 
menon.  In  1.  iii.  3.  he  giyes  the  number  of  the  authentic 
Epistles  of  Paul  as  fourteen,  and  in  ii.  17.  he  quotes  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  work  of  that  Apostle.  He 
mentions,  howeyer,  the  opposition  to  this  yiew,  which 
had,  here  and  there,  arisen  in  the  church.  In  the  passage 
we  haye  quoted  aboye  (p.  4.),  he  says,  that  the  Roman 
(Latin)  church  did  not  receiye  the  Epistle,  and  that 
some  Greeks,  also,  coincided  with  them  in  opinion ; 
and,  in  speaking,  1.  iii.  c.  38.,  of  its  adoption  into  the 
canon  he  endeayours  to  remoye  the  objections  to  it. 
After  the  passage  quoted  p.  3.  note,   he  adds,  ^sv 
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rov  amiSTokov.''  Lastly,  he  includes  it  among  the  avr/- 
XiyofASvoi  (vi.  13.),  and  mentions  it  along  with  the 
Epistles  of  Bamahas,  Clement,  and  Jude. 

This  apparent  contradiction  of  a  previous  assertion, 
that  the  Epistle  belonged  to  the  Homologoumena,  has 
been  rightly  explained,  in  the  remark  of  Bleek^  that 
Eusebius,  in  placing  a  work  among  the  Homologoumena^ 
did  not  mean  to  affirm  that  no  Ejection  whatever^  but, 
merely,  that  no  valid  objection,  had  been  raised 
against  it. 

Thus,  while  in  the  East,  at  this  period,  every  scruple 
concerning  its  Pauline  origin  may  be  regarded  as  at 
rest,  doubts  continued  to  be  entertained  in  the  West, 
although  these  began  gradually  to  disappear.  Marius 
Victorinus,  Zeno  Phoebadius,  Optatus,  and  other 
writers  of  the  West,  in  whose  works  we  might  have 
expected  quotations  from  the  Epistle,  make  no  use  of 
it;  and,  in  thecommentary of  Ambrosiaster  on  the  Pail- 
line  Epistles,  it  is  entirely  omitted.  Eusebius  (1.  vi.  c. 
20.)  says,  that,  sh  rb  dsD^o,  some  of  the  Latins  still  reject 
the  Epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  distinct  ac- 
knowledgment of  it,  as  the  work  of  Paul,  in  the  follow- 
ing Latin  authors  of  this  century, — ^in  Hilary  (368), 
Lucifer  Calaritanus  (371),  Ambrose,  Philastrius,  Gau- 
dentius,  and,  even  among  the  heads  of  the  Western 
Church,  Jerome  and  Augustine.  In  many  passages  of 
the  two  last,  indeed,  we  still  perceive  their  earlier  scru- 
ples, partly,  in  their  not  permitting  themselves  to  quote 
the  Epistle  as  of  Paul,  and,  partly,  in  their  mentioning 
the  widely  spread  suspicions  concerning  its  author ;  and, 
even  down  into  the  seventh  century  we  find,  as  in  Isi- 
dore Hispalensis,  the  ancient  doubts  repeated  in  the 
West. 

Constrained,  firom  an  unprejudiced  inquiry,  to 
acknowledge  that  the  testimony  of  the  Alexan- 
drian doctors  did  not,  as  commouly  has  been  affirm- 
ed, rest  upon  subjective  private  opinion,  but  upon  the 
strength  of  historical  tradition,  the  external  evidence  for 

«  Wherefore  it  has  been  ranked,  not  without  reason,  among 
the  other  writings  of  the  Apostle. 
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the  Pauline  origin  of  our  Epistle  assumes  to  us,  as  it 
has  done  to  others  among  the  later,  and  even  latest, 
critics,  a  much  more  fayourahle  aspect.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  inquiry,  we  must  pronounce,  that  the 
historical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  origin,  es- 
pecially as  that  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  Eastern 
Church,  decidedly  preponderates.  But,  there  remains 
the  inquiry,  if  the  testimony  of  this  portion  of  the 
Church  touching  the  author  of  the  Epistle  were  un- 
questionahle,  how  came  the  opposite  opinion  to  he 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church  ? 
Can  we  discover  any  accidental  cause  why,  in  it,  Paul 
was  not  acknowledged  as  the  author  ?  Could  such  a 
cause,  with  any  degree  of  prohability,  be  assigned,  we 
might  he  induced  to  admit  it.  This  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  done,  both  by  the  earlier  and  later  defenders 
of  the  Pauline  origin.  Storr  has  advanced  an  hypo- 
thesis equally  singular  and  improbable.  According 
to  him,  Marcion  caused  the  rejection  of  the  Epistle  in 
the  West.  It  was  peculiarly  odious  to  the  Western 
anti- Judaistic  Gnostics ;  to  every  thing,  therefore, 
which  could  be  urged  against  its  composition  by  Paul 
that  writer  gave  its  utmost  force:  ere  the  Roman 
Christians  discovered  his  errors  in  doctrine,  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  his  critical  ar- 
guments ;  and,  when  he  subsequently  manifested  he- 
retical principles,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  eradi- 
cate the  doubts  which  he  had  sown. 

So  highly  improbable  is  this  hypothesis  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  refutation ;  and  it  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  confined  to  its  author.  But  that  formerly  main- 
tained by  Spanheim,  Wetstein,  &c.,  and  lately  develop- 
ed, with  peculiar  acuteness,  by  Hug,  I  think  more  plau- 
sible,— namely,  that  the  opposition  of  the  Western 
Church  to  the  Montanists  expelled  the  belief  of  its  Pau- 
line origin.  As  the  Montanists,  like  the  Novatians  in 
latertimes,  defended  the  stricter  opinion  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian communities,  tbat  the  lapsi  should  not  again  be  re- 
ceived into  communion  with  the  Church,  no  passage 
in  the  whole  Scriptur€f  appeared  more  strikingly  to 
c 
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support  that  opinion  than  Heh.  vi.  4.  et  seq. ;  and  sere- 
ral  writers  mention  that  the  Npratians  did,  in  fact, 
urge  the  passage  in  their  fayour.  Ambrosius,  De  Pcenit. 
1.  2,  c.  3. ;  Philastrius  Haeres.  89. ;  Theodoret  aud 
Chrysostom  on  Heb.  vi.  4.,  &c.  &c.  The  embarrass- 
ment felt  by  the  Latins  in  meeting  this  scriptural  au- 
thority induced  them,  it  is  supposed,  to  dispute,  alto- 
gether, the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Epistle ;  whilst  the 
Greeks,  as  Hug  expresses  himself,  "  like  spectators  less 
concerned  in  the  struggle/*  were  contented  in  depriy- 
ing  the  heretics  of  that  weapon  in  an  exegetical  way. 
But,  from  the  outset,  suspicion  is  awakened  against 
the  whole  hypothesis,  from  the  total  absence  of  proof 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Church  altogether  to 
give  up  an  acknowledged  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, whenever  that  measure  afforded  a  hope  of  wrest- 
ing the  weapons  from  the  hands  of  heretical  opponents. 
It  rather  appears  that  refuge  was  taken  in  the  most 
forced  interpretations,  a  course  which  was  actually 
pursued  in  the  exposition  of  Heb.  vi.  4.  But  we  may 
add  a  still  more  decisive  argimient.  The  passage  ad- 
duced was.  indeed,  employed  by  the  followers  of  No- 
vatian  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  but  neither  Nova- 
tian  himself,  nor  Tertullian,  the  head  of  the  Montanist 
party,  has  done  so ;  nay,  what  is  still  more,  as  we  have  al- 
ready (p.  4.),  pointed  out,  Tertullian,  in  that  very  work 
whose  object  is  to  refute  the  more  lax  opinions  on  pe- 
nitence advanced  in  his  earlier  treatise,  De  Poenitentia, 
quotes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  production  of 
Barnabas,  namely,  in  his  book  De  Pudicitia,  c.  20. 
It  was  there  his  interest  to  give  all  possible  impor- 
tance to  the  Epistle ;  and  he  does  so,  in  fact,  by  ad- 
vancing every  thing  that  may  place  the  authority  of 
Barnabas  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  Still,  he  never 
seeks  to  trace  the  Epistle  to  Paul,  but  brings  his  cita- 
tion from  it  only  as  an  appendix  to  the  preceding 
proofs  from  the  Apostolicum  lustrum  en  tum,  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John,  and  remarks,  that 
he  merely  wished  ex  redundantia  one  testimonium 
saptrinducere.   Now,  had  itb«»n  known  to  this  Father 
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that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  been  ascribed  to 
Paul,  it  is  inconceiyeable  that  he  should  have  left  this 
fact  wholly  unnoticed.  Still  less  can  we  assume,  un- 
der these  circumstances^  that  the  Montanists  and 
Noyatians  should  hare  forced  the  Western  Church  to 
give  up  the  opinions,  until  that  time  current,  respect- 
ing the  author  of  the  Epistle.  For,  of  Novatian  we 
possess  several  pieces^  in  which  occur  numerous  Bibli- 
cal quotations.  In  none  of  these  does  he  appeal  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but,  as  appears  from  the 
Tractatus  ad  Novatianum  haereticum,  in  Galland  III. 
p.  362 — 370  (a  work  whose  author  is  unknown),  his 
main  support  was  Matth.  x.  33.  Hence,  Stuart,  a  late 
and  zealous  defender  of  its  production  bj  the  Apostle, 
has  not  ventured,  decidedly,  to  adopt  this  hypothesis. 
In  his  first  volume^  p.  131.,  he  says  of  it: — '*  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  cannot  be  established  by  direct  his- 
torical evidence ;"  and  farther  on,  '*  but,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause,  that  the  Epistle  was  pretty 
generally  rejected  by  the  Churches  of  the  West  the 
fsLct  that  it  was  so  ^cannot  reasonably  be  disputed." 

Now,  if  neither  this  nor  any  other  hypothesis  impair 
the  force  of  the  evidence  of  the  West,  if  we  must  admit 
it  to  possess  a  historical  foundation  as  well  as  that  of 
the  East,  the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  latter  can 
produce  no  decisive  conviction,  and  we  must  grant  the 
possibility  that  error  was  early  introduced  into  the 
Eastern  tradition  concerning  the  author  of  the  Epistle. 
IrenssMS,  perhaps^  among  the  Fathersymay  be  regarded 
as  the  person  on  whom  the  most  ancient  opinion  of 
the  East  retained  its  hold. 

§.  2. INTERNAL  EVIDENCE. 

A,'^Intimation8  respecting  the  Author  drann  from 
single  passages. 

In  investigations  respecting  the  author  of  works, 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  disputed,  all  the  evi- 
dence of  one  species  commonly  favours  the  suppos- 
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ed  author,  while  that  of  another  kind  militates  against 
him.  But,  in  several  parts  of  the  series  of  evidence 
concerning  the  writer  of  our  Epistle,  proofs  equally 
strong  appear  on  either  side.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
internal  evidence,  when  we  endeavour  to  glean,  from 
detached  passages,  some  indication  of  the  person  of  its 
author.  We  find,  in  the  last  chapter  (Heh.  xiii.  18, 
19  (x.  34.)  23,  24.),  a  number  of  passages,  all  of 
which  appear  to  point  out  Paul  as  the  writer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  declaration,  ch.  ii.  3.,  seems  to  testify 
most  distinctly  against  him.  That  declaration,  in 
which  the  writer  refers  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
not  to  our  Lord  himself,  but,  to  those  who  had  received 
it  immediately  from  Him,  particularly  when  contrasted 
with  those  declarations  of  St  Paul,  Gal.  i.  1 , 1 1,  16 ;  ii. 
6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  5 ;  xii.  1 — 5,  seems  altogether  inappli- 
cable to  that  Apostle,  who,  at  all  times,  strenuously  insists 
upon  his  being  a  witness  of  the  truth,  in  dignity  not 
inferior  even  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  immediate  in- 
tercourse with  the  Redeemer.  That  single .  passage, 
indeed,  was  regarded  by  such  men  as  Luther,  Calvin, 
the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  and  by  many  modems, 
as  a  decisive  proof  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  the 
Epistle.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  withhold  assent  from  this 
opinion,  when  we  consider  to  what  description  of  com- 
munities the  Epistle  was  written,  namely,  to  Jewish 
Christians, — to  the  strictest  Jewish  Christians,  by 
whom  the  apostolic  authority  of  the  writer  would  the 
most  readily  be  questioned,  and  with  whom  it  con- 
cerned him,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  with  the  Galatians, 
to  place  in  the  strongest  light  his  equality  in  authority 
with  the  othe»  witnesses  of  the  Gospel  (Comp.  the 
Exposit.  of  the  passage). 

While  the  force  of  that  declaration  will  be  readily 
admitted,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  the  evi- 
dence to  be  found  in  ch.  xiii.,  in  favour  of  Paul,  pos- 
sesses no  inconsiderable  weight.  It  may  be  said,  that 
those  passages,  taken  together,  place  us  in  a  historical 
position  where  every  thing  concurs  in  pointing  out 
Paul  as  its  author,  and  his  imprisonment  in  Rome  as 
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the  period  of  its  composition.  The  writer  is  a  prison- 
er (the  ha  d'H-oxaracra^u  vfiTv  may  indeed  be  referred 
to  something  else,  such  as  liberation  from  imprison- 
ment the  latter  certainly  is  the  more  probable,  and 
would  be  placed  beyond  doubt  were  rc/i;  diOfioT^  /iiv, 
c.  X.  34.,  a  genuine  reading),*  he  is  in  hope  of  being 
restored,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  community,  he  men- 
tions a  person  well  known  to  them,  Timothy,  as  his 
friend  and  companion,  with  whom  he  should  then 
visit  them,  and,  moreover,  he  sends  a  greeting  from  c/ 
d^h  rng  'Ira'/Jag^  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  Italians  or  Romans.  How  plainly  does 
this  point,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  first  imprisonment  of 
the  Apostle,  hay  even  to  the  final  period  of  it  ?  At 
that  time,  he  hoped,  as  is  shown  by  Philipp.  ii.  24. 
(i.  25.),  and  Philem.  ver.  22.,  for  a  speedy  release ; 
Timothy  had  followed  him  thither  from  Ephesus,  was 
then  in  his  vicinity,  and  aided  him  in  the  communities. 
€oL  i.  1. ;  Philem.  1. ;  Philipp.  i.  12. ;  ii.  19,  20, 
23-  If,  with'  Storr  and  Stuart,  we  take  d'}roKi7.v/JLUoy 
(xiii.  23.)  in  the  sense  of  dvowtfiip^svra,  we  may  ha- 
zard the  conjecture,  with  the  last  mentioned  divine, 
that  Paul  there  speaks  of  the  promised  journey,  Philipp. 
ii.  23.,  which  Timothy  made  to  the  Pmlippians,  to  give 
them  precise  intelligence  of  the  &vourable  turn  of  his 
afiairs ;  he  hoped  to  be  completely  freed  by  the  time 
of  Timothy's  return,  and  then,  with  that  faithful  com- 
panion to  set  out  on  his  journey  to  the  receivers  of  the 
Epistle.  Even  if,  with  Hug,  we  understand  a^oXgXu/^g- 
vov  as  referring  to  liberation  from  imprisonment  (cer- 
tainly the  only  right  meaning),  it  were  easy  to  picture 
to  the  mind  the  historical  position  of  the  writer.  The 
silence  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  respecting  such  an 
imprisonment  of  Timothy  were  no  valid  reason  for  de- 
nying it,  as  that  faithful  disciple  might,  certainly,  in 
his  endeavours  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  Rome,  be 

*  Cramer,  who  adopts  this  reading,  directs  attention  to  the 
frequency  with  which  Paul  makes  mention  of  his  bonds.  £ph. 
iii.  1. ;  iv.  I. ;  tI.  20.  Philipp.  i.  7,  13,  14,  16.;  CoL  iv.  18. ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  9. 
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involved  for  a  time  in  the  fate  of  his  master.  The 
complaint  (Philipp.  ii.  20,  21.),  that  the  other  fellow- 
workers  did  not  vigorously  co-operate  with  Paul,  but 
care  for  themselves,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  their 
not  jeoparding,  like  Timothy  (Comp.  ii.  30.),  both 
life  and  freedom  in  the  cause.  In  Col.  iv.  10.,  the 
Aristarchus  who  accompanied  the  Apostle  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome  is  mentioned  as  a  fellow  prisoner^  and 
Epaphras  in  the  23  ver.  of  Philemon.  May  not  a 
similar  fate  have^  overtaken  Timothy .?»  This  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  it  must  be  allowed,  possess^- 
es  a  high  degree  of  probability,  as  indeed  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  argument  themselves  admit,  while  they 
retreat  upon  the  position,  that  it  involves  no  absolute 
necessit^,^ 

But,  it  acquires  additional  force  from  the  inquiry, 
what  form  the  argument  assumes  if  Paul  be  not  the 
author  ?  If  we  adopt  the  afl&rmative,  vari<^us  certain 
historical  coincidences  present  themselves  in  the  life  of 
Timothy ;  but,  assuming  the  negative,  they  instantly 

*  Only,  in  that  case,  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  composition  of  those  Pauline  Epistles 
which  were  written  in  captivity ;  for,  otherwise,  Paul  would 
have  mentioned  Timothy,  as  he  has  done  Aristarchus  and  Epa* 
phras,  as  ^vfiiwfitat :  from  Philipp.  ii.  19,  23.,  also,  Timothy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  liberty.  Hence  Tillemont,  although  un- 
necessarily,  advances  the  conjecture  that  he  was  detained  after 
his  journey  to  Macedonia :  M^moires  pour  servir,  &c.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  1 44.  and  542.  We  might,  with  greater  propriety,  appeal,  against 
this  combination,  to  the  expression,  Heb.  xiii.  23.,  Uv  ra;^Mv 
1f^;^«ir«i,  which  seems  to  point  to  an  arrival  from  another  city, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  an  im- 
prisonment in  Rome,  But  what  if  this  faithful  helper  had  been 
arrested  and  detained  in  some  distant  part  of  the  city,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  embraced,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  a  cir- 
cuit of  three  (German)  miles?  What  if,  in  the  labours  of  his 
mission,  he  had  been  seised  in  some  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city? 

••Eichhorn  (Einleit.  iii.  S.  458.).  "  It  is  true  that,  when 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  promises  to  visit  his  readers  in  com- 
pany  with  Timothy,  who  does  not,  seeing  Timothy  was  his  com- 
panion for  many  years,  immediately  think  of  Paul  as  the  chief 
traveller  ?  But  still,  who  could  assume  that  he  must  be  so  ?*' 
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disappear.  Nay,  hitherto,  it  appears,  the  question  has 
never  heen  proposed,  whether  it  be  probable  that  Ti- 
mothy, during  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  or  eyen  after  his 
death,  was  eyer  connected  as  ffvvs^yo^  with  any  other 
apostolic  man.  Eichhom  holds  this  to  be  impossible 
during  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  while  Bleek  thinks  it 
may  very  easily  be  conceiyed.  Its  impossibility  we 
will  not  affirm,  though  it  is  certainly  far  from  probable. 
After  the  death  of  Paul,  however,  Timothy  appears  to 
have  been  permanent  overseer  of  the  community  at 
Ephesus.  Can  he,  at  that  time,  have  undertaken  any 
new  mission  ?  If  so,  we  should  find  ourselves,  at  last, 
driven  to  the  hypothesis  of  Bertholdt,  that  this  Timo- 
thy was  a  quite  different  person  from  him  generally 
known  by  the  name.  But,  disregarding  the  uncertain 
tradition  of  a  Timothy  the  son  of  Prudens  and  Pris- 
cilla,  no  other  Timothy  is  known-  to  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity. An  assumption  so  gratuitous  has,  therefore, 
by  Eichhom,  Bleek,  and  others  been,  with  reason,  re- 
jected. 

Now,  while  the  argument  for  the  composition  of  the 
Epistle  by  Paul,  during  his  imprisonment  in  Rome, 
appears  to  have  so  much  in  its  favour  on  this  side,  on 
another,  from  which,  according  to  the  older  view,  it 
derived  one  of  its  strongest  supports,  it  becomes  anew 
doubtful.  The  expression  dff'?rdl^ovrai  vfjMg  at  drh  rrig 
'IraTJag  was  regarded,  generally,  by  the  older  inter- 
preters, as  a  periphrase  of  the  gentile  0/  *IraXo/,  as  a  de- 
signation of  the  Italian  communities,  including  those  of 
Rome.  Respecting  the  linguistic  proof,  they  appealed 
to  Raphel  annot,  ex  Polyb.  on  Matth.  xv.  i.  Stuart 
has,  lately,  although  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  un- 
dertaken the  defence  of  this  opinion.  Still,  even  de- 
fenders of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  have  now 
abandoned  it,  as  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  they  conceive  the  phrase  to  denote  those 
members  of  the  Italian  commimities  who  had  come  to 
Rome.  And,  while  Schulz  strenuously  maintains  that 
the  phrase  oaimot  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  circumlo- 
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cution  for  gerUile,  Bleek  looks  upon  this  as  decided,  and 
Says:  "From  roTg  d'Trh  rvig  *IraX/«g  the  writer,  could 
send  a  greeting  only  if  he  were  himself  in  another 
country^  and  not-  in  Italy,"  Should  this  he  granted, 
there  would  still  remain,  as  Bleek  admits,  the  way  of 
escape  taken  by  Storr  and  Hug.  But  we  feel  con- 
strained to  adopt  another  opinion.  O/  airh  equally 
with  0/  Jx — as  certainly  ix  and  a-ro  have,  in  so  many 
respects,  a  like  meaning — may  be  used  as  a  circumlo- 
cution, and  particularly  for  gentile.  See  the  Expos,  of 
xiii.  24.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  that  yiew  of  the 
phrase  as  admissible,  avowing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  exposition  general  among  the  latest  interpreters, 
namely,  "  persons  come  from  Italy,  fugitives  from 
Italy,"*  has  a  far  greater  appearance  of  truth.  See 
Expos,  of  xiii.  24. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  it  appears,  that  the 
proofs  derived  from  this  department  of  the  internal 
evidence ybr  and  against  nearly  balance  one  another. 
But,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  while  the  reasons  last 
exhibited^or  the  Pauline  origin  only  render  that  view 
plausible,  without  depriving  the  opposite  of  probability, 
the  proofs  formerly  advanced  against  it  cut  oflF  even 
the  possibility  of  Paul  being  the  author. 

B. — The  Doctrinal  Contents  of  the  Epistle, 

The  opinion,  that  an  essential  difiference  exists  be- 
tween our  Epistle  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  can  hardly 
be  entertained  by  any  one  versed  jn  that  Apostle's 
writings.  Origen  perceived  in  it  the  voTJ/nara  of  Paul ; 
and,  although,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  such 
men  as  Luther  and  Calvin  conceived  that  some  single 
passages,  as  ii.  3. ;  vi.  1,2.;  vi.  4 — 6.;  xii.  17-,  contra- 
dicted the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Apostle,  as  expressed 
in  other  places,  they  yet  acknowledged,  upon  the  whole, 

*  More  fully :  »l  ir»fifrtf  Atri,  as  Demosthenes,  De  rebus  Cher, 
sonesi,  p.  93,  11,  JSg  ^mrn  •/  wtt^iwtt  airi  Mtt»ti§iums.  ^ 
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that  its  contents  were  Pauline.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
wonder^  if  later  defenders  of  the  Epistle  have  adduced 
the  harmony  of  its  doctrines  with  those  of  Paul  as  a 
fundamental  argument  for  its  Paukne  origin.  So 
Cramer  (p.  68.,  &c  ),  Meyer  (whom  Schulz  opposes), 
in  the  treatise  :  Of  some  internal  reasons  for  the  com- 
position of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews  hy  P«ul,  in  the 
3d  Art.  of  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Theol.  Journal,  hy  Am- 
mon  and  Bertholdt ;  Steudel,  in  his  Review  of  Schulz ; 
and  particularly  Hug,  p.  461,  &c. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  opinion,  until  this  period, 
generally  prevalent  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Epis- 
tle, is  that  of  some  of  the  modem  critics,  as  Bertholdt, 
Schulz,  SeyfFarth,  in  part  De  Wette  (Introd.  p.  299.), 
and  Schott,  IsagogCy  p.  345.,  &c.  Of  these  Schulz  de- 
parts the  farthest  from  the  ancient'  opinion.  He  ad- 
vances the  peculiar  notion,  that  the  Epistle  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  author  helonging  to  a  mystical,  Judseo- 
Christian  sect,  which  had  departed  in  many  respects 
irom  the  general  Christian  doctrines,  and  particularly 
from  those  of  Paul.  While  the  constant  theme  of  that 
Apostle  is  the  ahrogation  of  the  Old  Law,  our  author  is 
thought  hy  him  to  remain  altogether  on  Jewish  soil, 
and,  hy  mystical  expositions,  to  endeavoiur  to  perpe- 
tuate Judaism.  With  him,  the  difference  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  consists  only  in  these  two 
things — the  first,  that  the  dignity  of  high-priest  was 
transferred  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  Christ,  who  at- 
tained this  dignity  af^er  the  manner  of  Melchisedec ;— - 
the  second,  that  Christianity  supplies  more  certain 
knowledge  of  eternal  life :  but  that,  in  the  life  after 
the  present,  there  shall  just  be  a  sublimer  temple- wor- 
ship, a  higher  Judaism. 

ITiis  peculiar  view,  however,  is  still  confined  to  its 
author.  It  is  opposed  by  De  Wette,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Symbolic©- typical  scheme  of  doctrine  of  the  Epistle, 
in  which  he  observes  (p.  5.),  "  I  consider  the  writer's 
views  of  Christianity  to  be,  in  the  main,  the  same  as 
those  entertained  by  Paul."     And  the  author  of  this 
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opinion  haying  himself  withdrawn  it,  we  seed  enter 
no  further  on  its  refutation.'^ 

That  no  essential  difPerence  exists  between  the  doc- 
trines  of  our  Epistle,  and  those  of  Paul,  is  now  admit- 
ted eyen  by  the  later  opponents  of  its  Pauline  origin. 
Bleek  declares  (p.  303.),  that,  ''  in  respect  of  the  ideas, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  thought,  our  Epistle  has  an  af^ 
Jinity  with  no  other  writings  in  the  New  Testament  so 
great  as  with  those  of  Paul,"  Besides  the  difference 
of  doctrine,  alleged  bj  Schuiz  alone,  some  other  di- 
yersities  haye  been  pointed  out — for  instance^  that  our 
author  knows  nothing  of  the  calling  of  the  heathen, 
one  of  the  main  topics  of  Paul — that  he  pays  no  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  so  impor- 
tant a  subject  in  the  doctrinal  type  of  the  Apostle-— 
that  he  employs  the  terminus  mcrtg  with  an  essentially 
different  meaning,  &c.  Bleek  shows,  with  regard 
to  these  alleged  differences^  that,  eyen  if  they  do  exist, 
they  are  not  of  so  much  importance  as  some  imagine. 
Bleek,  p.  303.,  &c.  And  as  to  the  typical  scheme  of 
doctrine,  it  proyes  nothing ;  for,  although  that  be  more 
rare  in  die  writings  of  Paul  (Gal.  iy.  21 — 31.  Rom. 
y.  14.  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 6.)^  we  must  at  the  same  time  take 
into  account,  that  no  other  of  his  epistles  is  addressed 
exclusiyely  to  Judaeo-Christians,  and,  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  this  composition,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
point  out  the  Christian  ideas  yeiled  in  the  Old  Tes- 


*  Dr.  Schuiz,  some  years  ago,  gave  the  following  explanation, 
with  reference  to  his  labours  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  *<  Studien  und  Krtifken,  ii.  3.  S.  618.  <'If  the  great  object 
of  these  labours  (to  pro^e  that  Paul  was  not  the  author)  be  at- 
tained, the  conjectures  which  the  author  advanced  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  now  appear  to  himself  untenable,  may  lie  set 
aside,  as  the  reviewer  (Scbuiz)  sees  not  without  satisfaction,  that 
his  production,  defective  in  several  points,  may  be  looked  up- 
on as  superfluous  since  the  publication  of  the  far  more  compre- 
hensive and  profound  treatise  of  M.  Bleek.'*  It  is  so  much  the 
more  striking,  that  Dr.  Grossman  (De  Philos.  Jud.  sacrae  ves- 
tigiis  in  ep.  ad  Uebr.  1833,)  has  come  forward  as  the  defender 
of  the  opinion,  which  Schuiz  himself  has  abandoned. 
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lament,  gave  especial  occasion  for  the  emplojment 
of  type.  But,  in  return,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  passing  allusion,  1  Pet.  iii. 
21.,  typic  is  employed  by  no  other  apostolic  writer,  if 
reference  to  typical  prophecies  be  not  alleged,  or  the 
declaration  of  Christ,  John  iii.  14.,  which,  howerer,  in 
respect  of  form,  is  a  comparison. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  upon  the  fact  of  its  being 
generally  admitted,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Epistle  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  Pauline  doctrinal  type, 
but  rather  that  a  yery  considerable  number  of  declara- 
tions may  be  pointed  out  in  which  its  author  agrees, 
exclusiyely,  with  Paul.  These  accordant  doctrinal 
points  hare  not,  hitherto,  been  satisfactorily  collected, 
Bleek  himself  having  cited  them  mingled  with  passa- 
ges which  agree  with  them  only  in  the  expression,  p.  31 1>. 
Leaving  the  more  doubtful,  let  us  direct  our  attention 
only  to  the  following  instances  of  agreement  in  doctrine. 
I.  God  the  principle  and  the  end  of  all  beings,  ii.  10, 
Comp.  Rom.  xi.  36. ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6.— II.  The  doc- 
trine of  Christ  as  i/xcav  of  God,  and  Mediator  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  (peculiar  to  Paul,  and,  in  a  mo- 
dified form,  to  John),  i.  1 — 3.  Comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  4. ; 
Col.  i.  15,  16 — III.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  humilia- 
tion and  His  consequent  exaltation,  i.  4. ;  ii.  9.  Comp. 
Philipp.  ii.  8.  9.— IV.  That  Christ  has  deprived  death 
of  his  power,  ii.  14.  Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  55,  57  ;  2 
Tim.  i.  10. — V.  That  Christ  died,  once  for  all,  for  sin, 
and  is,  therefore,  now  raised  above  all  suffering,  ix. 
26,  28. ;  X.  12.  Comp.  Rom.  vi.  9,  lO.—VI.  Christ 
is  the  Mediator,  fiisirni,  betweed  God  and  men,  also 
Uoixjg  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  there  is  some  difference  from,  but 
also  an  agreement  with,  the  idea  peculiar  to  Paul. — 
VII.  The  doctrine,  that  Christ  having  completed  the 
work  of  redemption  has  exalted  Himself  above  the  hea- 
vens, vii.  26. ;  iv.  14.  Comp.  Ephes.  iv.  10 — VIII. 
That  He  now  intercedes  for  us  with  the  Father  ( 1  John 
ii.  2.,  in  a  modified  form),  vii.  25.  Comp.  Rom.  viii. 
34 IX.  That  He  shall  reign  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
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Father,  until  he  subdue  all  opposing  hostile  powers^ 
X.  12,  13.  Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  25.— X.  That  He  will 
reappear  to  judge  mankind,  but  for  the  salvation  of 
them  that  look  for  Him,  ix.  27,  28.  Comp.  Titus  ii. 
13. ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8.  Rom.  viii.  24. ;  xiii.  11— XL 
That  the  Old  Covenant  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  good 
things  of  the  New.  viii.  5. ;  x.  1.  Comp.  Col.  ii.  17- 
— XII.  That  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New  stand  to- 
wards each  other  in  the  relation  of  ffa^g  and  *rrvsvfiot^ 
that  the  former  purifies  outwardly,  but  does  not  give 
life,  that  it  is  merely  an  educational  institution,  vii. 
16,  18,  19.;  ix.  9,  10,  13.;  viii.  7-;  x.  14,  16,  20. 
Comp.  Rom.  ii.  29. ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7- ;  Gal.  iii.  3, 24. ; 
iv.  3,  9. — XIII.  That  free  access  to  the  Father  was 
first  obtained  by  Christ,  x.  19.  Comp.  Eph.  ii.  18- 
Rom.  V.  2. — Xi  V.  Accordance  with  the  Pauline  Triad, 
Faith,  Love,  Hope,  vi.  10,  11. ;  x.  22, 23,  24.  Comp. 
also  the  Exposition  of  vi.  4, 5.  Bleek,  in  order  to  show 
that  isolated  agreements  do  not  prove  identity  of  au- 
thor, appeals  to  the  parallels  which  the  1st  Epistle  of 
Peter  has  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  that  of  James 
^ith  the  1  St  of  Peter.  But,  the  affinities  being  incom- 
parably less,  the  instance,  in  the  present  case,  is  in- 
admissible. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  doctrinal  type 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  differs  not  essentially 
from  the  Pauline ;  but  unessential  differences,  certain 
peculiarities  of  doctrine,  that  Epistle  must  be  admitted 
to  contain.  The  following  three  points  we  consider 
the  most  important : — 1.  That  the  Epistle,  notwith- 
standing various  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  the 
subject,  never  once  mentions  the  importance  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  2.  That  the  idea  of  a  mediator,  which 
is  certainly  known  to  Paul,  and  differs  not  essentially 
from  that  of  the  U^ihg  (comp.  Heb.  xii,  24.),  is  yet 
never  brought  forward,  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle, 
in  this  latter  form.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  when 
once  the  idea  of  the  Messiah's  priesthood  was  present 
to  the  Apostle's  mind  under  the  grand  form  in  which 
we  behold  it  in  our  Epistle,  it  would  more  frequently 
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have  appeared  in  his  doctrinal  epistles.  3.  That 
the  ^iartg,  in  this  Epistle,  is  essentially  different  from 
the  Pauline,  may  he  shewn  hy  proofs  still  more  mani- 
fest than  those  adduced  hy  Bleek :  and,  certainly,  it 
may  he  admitted  that  the  want  of  the  contrast 
of  vofLog  and  ^/Vr/;,  l^ya  ^iffrtui  ^oui  vofiou  in  it,  is 
somewhat  striking.  For,  since  the  error  of  the  re- 
ceivers of  .the  Epistle  consisted  wholly  in  a  foohsh 
clinging  to  the  6§ya  vo/iov^  from  which  they  might 
hare  heen  delivered  through  the  dixatoavvri  flr/Vrgwr,  it 
must  strike  every  one  that  Paul,  if  he  he  the  author, 
never  employs  this  form  of  polemics.  Perhaps  it 
might  he  added,  that  the  employment  of  typical  pro- 
phecy, and  of  type,  in  general,  is  carried  further  in 

this  Epistle  than  can  he  expected  from  Paul,  hut 

that  is  the  question. 

•  Afiter  all,  there  are  still  found  in  the  doctrines  of 
our  Epistle,  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  incomparahly 
more  coincidences  than  discrepancies.  Does  this  cir- 
cumstance lend  peculiar  support  to  the  assumption  of 
its  Pauline  origin  ?  No  sure  proof,  certainly,  can  he 
drawn  from  it;  for  the  supposition  of  an  intimate  dis- 
ciple, a  companion  of  the  Apostle's  heing  the  author, 
would  sufficiently  explain  the  agreements,  since,  even 
in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  treating  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
the  dependance  of  doctrinal  type  cannot  he  mistaken, 
although  the  reasons  for  hringing  it  forward  at  all 
were  very  slight.  And,  the  existence  of  peculiarities 
in  a  general  coincidence  of  doctrine  is  a  circumstance 
precisely  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  conclusion, 
that  a  disciple  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
the  author  rather  than  that  Apostle  himself. 

C. — The  Language  and  Style, 

We  are  now  come  to  that  property  of  the  Epistle 
which  gave  rise  to  the  first  doubts  respecting  its 
Pauline  origin.  As  we  have  seen  above  (p.  5.),  the 
philologer  Origen,  who,  in  many  places  (for  example, 
in  his  work  Xlsg/  ixfx/ii),  has  shewn  his  critical  acquain- 
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tance  with  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  Greeks  was 
induced,  because  the  sviffroXri  tfuv^sou  rrjg  Xt^eojg  sXXjj- 
wxwrgpa,  to  ascribe  the  embodying  of  these  Pauline 
thoughts  not  to  Paul  himself  but  to  another  person. 
For  the  same  reason,  Clement  of  Alexandria  supposed 
Luke  to  have  translated  the  Epistle  from  the  Hebrew; 
and  others,  even  in  the  time  of  Origen,  designate  Luke 
as  its  author ; — an  opinion  capable  of  being  supported, 
inasmuch  as  a  great  portion  of  the  avra§  Xgyd/o-sj/a  of 
the  Epistle  are  only  found  in  that  Evangelist.  Comp. 
Grotius  in  the  Prseloqu.  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
Schott,  Isagoge,  p.  363.,  and  particularly  Stein, 
Comm.  zum  Evang.  des  Lukas,  where  the  single 
words  are  given,  as  well  as  the  constructions,  in 
which  Luke  coincides  with  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  this  Epistle  stands  to  the 
epistles  of  Paul  in  respect  of  language. — I.  In  respect 
of  single  words  and  phrases. — II.  In  respect  of  the 
connection  of  sentences,  or  style.  But,  previous  to  this 
inquiry,  we  must  institute  another,  neither  attempted 
by  Winer,  who  omits,  in  his  Grammar,  the  essential 
point  of  an  estimate  of  the  Grecity  of  the  various  New 
Testament  writers,  nor  by  Bleek,  who  has  not,  in  ge- 
neral, gone  so  largely,  or  profoundly,  into  the  discussion 
of  the  language  as  could  have  been  desired,  the  in- 
quiry, namely,  how  near  this  Epistle  actually  approaches 
to  that  classical  purity  for  which  it  has  so  often  been 
admired ;  and  whether,  in  this  respect,  it  be  essentially 
diflPerent  from  the  other  New  Testament,  but,  particu- 
larly, the  Pauline  writings. 

On  this  subject,  dissent  appears  to  have  hitherto 
prevailed  among  exegetical  writers  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Some  of  these  discover  so  great  a  difference 
between  the  degree  of  purity  in  the  language  of  our 
Epistle,  and  that  of  the  other  epistles,  that  Bohme, 
p.  14.,  declares,  **  stabit,  ut  opinamur,  sententia,  epis- 
tolam  omnibus  reliquis  N.  T.  scriptis  adeo  praestare 
tum  rebus  tum  arte  et  eloquentia  atque  grammatica 
orationis  integritate,  ut  nemo  omnium,  qui   ad   sa- 
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cram  ilium  codicem  aliquid  opens  contulerint^  hujus 
aucfor  esse  videatur."  On  the  other  hand,  Henr. 
Planck,  in  his  treatise,  De  vera  natura  atque  indole 
oiationis  Graecae  N.  T.,  says,  "  qui  de  lieilenismi 
sacri  natura  atque  indole  agere  instituebant,  niea 
sententia  illud  primum  ponere  debebant,  quod  non 
sermone  culto  perpolitoque,  quo  scriptores  eruditi  usi 
reperiuntur,  sed  eo  potius,  qui  in  usu  quotidiano 
yitaeque    communis    consuetudine    obtinuit,    exarati 

sunt  Hbri  N.  T.     Neque  Paulum  excipio 

de  ceteris  res  ipsa  loquitur,  quibus  praeter  communem 
loquendi  rationem,  qua  usi  sunt,  ne  innotuit  quidem 
melior  oratio." 

If,  in  pronouncing  this  opinion,  the  eminently  learn- 
ed  author  of  that  treatise  had  not  altogether  forgotten 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which  he  really  appears 
to  have  done),  he  either  regarded  it  as  Pauline,  and 
placed  it  on  an  equality,  in  language,  with  the  writings 
of  Paul,  or  he  has  assigned  to  it  a  rank  even  inferior 
to  theirs.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  impropriety  in  language 
to  speak  of  the  Classicity  of  the  diction  of  the  Apostle, 
since  that  epithet  was  applied  to  no  authors  later  than 
the  Alexandrian  period.  Were  we  to  inquire,  whether 
its  language  be  pure  Greek,  we  could  only  apply  the 
xoivoi  to  it  as  a  rule.  Among  these  xo/vo/,  again,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
particularly  cidtivated  a  purer  diction,  as  Arrian,  Lu- 
cian,  Aelian,  and  those  who,  like  Artemidorus  and 
Appian,  were  negligent  of  elegance.  Now,  certainly, 
the  author  of  our  Epistle  can  be  classed  only  among 
the  latter  :■  and  even  from  the  style  of  these  writers 


'  Corap.,  for  instance,  iixarMw,  Heb.  vii.  6.  9,  for  which  the 
genuine  Greek  has  2i»«riv«r,  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  3,  9.  Herod, 
vii.  132. ;  \viyv$tfM$i  ii.  34  (the  verbs  in  Ut^  borrowed  from  the 
Doric,  and  hence  frequent  in  Pindar,  have  a  growing  predomi- 
nancy in  the  later  Greek) ;  ytfn^ut  instead  of  yifi/Atus,  vi. 
4.  ;  the  formation  of  the  II.  Aor.  according  to  the  termination 
of  the  I.  Aor.,  Heb.  ix.  12.  ;  ytvw^eu  vi.  6.,  like  John  ii.  9., 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  accusative 
instead  of  the  genitive,  &c. 
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his  diction  is  disadvantageously  distinguished  by  cer- 
tain lexicographical  and  grammatical  peculiarities  which 
betray  his  descent  from  the  Jewish  nation. 

Respecting  these  Hebraisms,  indeed,  the  more  re- 
cent critics  have  widely  diflfered.  Bleek  has  been  able 
to  find  no  other  instances  than  the  frequently  recurring 
circumlocution  of  the  adjective  notion  by  the  genitive 
of  the  substantive,  iv.  2. ;  v.  13. ;  vi.  1. :  while  Stuart 
has  reckoned  up  no  less  thsoi  Jive  long  pages  of  them, 
by  which,  as  he  conceives,  he  has  completely  demolished 
the  opinion  of  Origen  on  the  Grecity  of  the  Epistle. 
But,  in  selecting  his  citations,  the  learned  American 
has  not  been  guided  by  sound  canons  of  linguistic  cri- 
ticism. All  those  religious  termini  which  have  passed 
from  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Theological  and  Chris- 
tian language  of  the  European  nations,  as  well  as  into 
the  usage  of  the  Greek,  are  cited  by  him  as  Hebraisms : 
It  h^drov  ruv  ri/iis^uv,  TCKri^odfLog^  do^a  (among  the 
Greeks  opinion,  meaning)^  otnovfisvri  iJ*iKKo\)Ca,  ayiotZ^nv^ 
(fap^  xa/  a7/it»a,  adiXipol  dyiot,  &c.  But  such  termini 
are  likewise  found  in  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
of  the  purest  diction,  as  in  Acts  xxvL,  rh  dcudsxd<puXov, 
rh  ovofia^lriffoij,  o/  dytot,  xXrj^og  ev  roTg  Tiytaa/nhofg,  &c. 
Where  the  lexicology  is  concerned,  he  should  rather 
have  shown  that,  in  our  Epistle,  a  Hebraism  is  employed 
to  express  an  idea  for  which  the  Greeks  had  a  current 
term.  No  instances  of  this  kind  can  be  pointed  out, 
save  the  following:  ch.  i.  1. ;  ii.  2.;  ix.  19.,  and  others; 
XclKuv  of  Divine  revelations,  as  13^ ;  ii.  9.,  ygusfl^a/ 

^avdrov ;  airn^ity- amariTv  (?)  iii.  18. ;  iv.  11. ;  xi.  31. ; 
vi.  5.,  §?//»«,  in  the  meaning  oi  promise  i  vii.  1.,  xo9r^, 
strages,  where,  however,  the  author's  reference  is  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX. ;  vii.  5.,  l|%%6oSa/  ex.  rr^g  6ff(p{)og; 
xi.  5.,  idsTy  hdvarov,  and,  in  the  same  passage,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  ou^  suPi(fxsro ;  xii.  11.,  Tta^irhg 
e/^riviKog  (?) ;  xii.  19.,  as  an  Old  Testament  remini- 
scence, firi  cr^ogrg^^va/  avroTg  Xoyov;  xiii.  9.,  Te^tvare?]/  iv; 
reminiscence,  xiii.  15.,  xa^rrhg  p^g/Xgwv ;  xiii.  21.,  ivdjrtov. 
Regarding  the  grammatical  Hebraisms,  much  is 
questionable ;  still,  in  addition  to  the  peculiarity  re- 
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marked  by  Bleek,  seyeral  passages  may  be  adduced^ 
h  rS)  a^oarnmi,  iii.  12.,  the  non- declension  of  foreign 
names,  *Aa^wv,  vii.  11.  ix.  4.,  Xg^ou^Z/ji.,  ix.  5.,  'Is^'X*^, 
xi.  30.,  and,  according  to  one  reading,  rb  "AjSeX,  xii.  24. 
In  Josepbns,  for  instance,  there  is,  instead  of  these 
forms,  the  Greek  declension  of  the  names,  e.  g,  Xe^ou- 
fiiTg  (Paul  likewise  omits  the  declension  generally ;  in 
one  passage,  the  only  one  in  the  New  Testament,  he 
has — Sarav,  instead  of^aravag  or  Sarava  in  the  geni- 
tive, 2  Cor.  xii.  7*)  5  ^'^  xauffiv  vi.  8.,  instead  of  :i  xav6ig ; 
XctfL^oLvstv  iig  xXri^,  xi.  8. ;  xii.  9.  the  xa/ ;  xii.  18.,  -vj/fjXa- 

It  may,  therefore,  be  afBrmed  that,  of  all  the  New 
Testament  writings,  perhaps  only  the  second  half  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  can  vie  with  our  Epistle  in  purity 
of  diction.  Even  this  general  Unguistic  character,  how- 
ever, makes  us  infer  that  its  author  was  not  ISt.  Paul ; 
while,  in  addition  to  it,  there  come  certain  distinct  t jo- 
lated  diversities. 

The  proof  from  tvords  and  phrases  has  been  so  con- 
ducted by  Schuiz  and  Seyiiiarth,  as  to  expose  the  lat- 
ter to  the  charge  of  mechanism.  It  is  only  by  such  a 
method,  indeed,  that  these  writers  have  succeeded 
in  collecting  so  great  a  mass  of  differences.  Schuiz 
fills  one^and'tweniy  pi^es,  and  Seyfiarth  eight-and- 
twenty  paragraphs,  with  this  department  of  proof. 
Supported  by  a  good  Concordance,  Stuart  has,  with 
commendable  industry,  followed  these  differences  into 
every  particular  case.  But,  in  bringing  forward  his 
counter-proof,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  a  still  heavier 
charge  of  mechanism.  When  Schuiz  dtesjifleen  ex- 
amples in  which  the  Episfle  to  the  Hebrews  differs*in 
its  mode  of  expression  generally  from  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  Stuart  adduces  five-and-a-half  pages  of  pecu« 
liarities  in  expression  from  I  Cor.  alone ;  when  iSeyf- 
farth  cites  118  aVag  Xeyofisva  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Stuart  opposes  to  them  230  a^a^  Xe- 
yofLiva  from  1  Cor.,  which  contains  only  three  chapters 
more  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Stuart  values 
himself  not  a  little  on  this  "^  matter  of  fact''  proof; 
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-whieh,  indeed,  among  his  own  countrymen,  accustomed 
to  figures,  and,  even  determining  by  figures  how  many 
revivals  and  how  many  half-revivals  there  are  in  a  pro- 
vince, may  have  considerable  weight.  But,  the  re- 
mark of  Cicero,  that  the  defenders  of  an  opinion  are 
not  numerandi  but  ponderandi,  is  applicable  to  the  ci- 
tations brought  forward  by  both  parties.  What  does 
Schulz  prove  when  he  shows  that  Paul  commonly  em- 
ploys (JjjXo^,  while  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  this 
expression  (in  one  place  !),  x.  24.,  has  wa^o^vfffiog ;  or 
Seyflfarth,  when,  as  aVag  Xsyofism  from  the  xi.  chap., 
he  cites  rvfj^vavf^stVy  /tiriXurfif  ds§/J^a,  where  the  author 
speaks  of  so  many  things  never  mentioned  by  Paul  ? 
Or  when  Stuart,  in  YiVA five-and-a-half  pages  of  pecu- 
liar phrases,  from  1  Cor.,  includes  the  yXoiaaatg  XaXeTv  ?» 
The  true  path  in  conducting  this  proof  has  been  pur- 
sued by  Bleek.  To  the  evidence  for  the  non-Pauline 
origin  of  the  Epistle,  drawn  from  single  words,  he  as- 
signs a  very  subordinate  importance,  contenting  him- 
self with  citing  only  six  examples,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  pretended  peculiarities  of  language.  He,  very 
properly,  draws  attention  to  a  circumstance  which 
weakens,  in  a  great  degree,  the  proof  from  the  differ- 
ent usages  of  words  and  phrases, — viz.,  that  our  Epistle 
belongs  to  a  genus  dicendi  different  from  that  of  the  Pau- 
line Epistles ;  for,  while,  in  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  private  epistles,  the  dialectic  character  prevails,  our 
Epistle  is  of  the  RHwroRWAL  genus  dicendi ;  and,  in  this 
view  of  it  he  shows  many  things  to  be  necessary  which 
might  otherwise  appear  remarkable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  complete  absence  of  those  formulae  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal dialectics,  with  which  the  apostle  of  the  heathen  is 
so  conversant :  W  ds  s^ovfisv ;  htTg  ovv^  dX\*  i^u  ng,  jj 
dyvosTre ;  /iti  ymiTo,  riovv ;  ri  yd^ ;  &c.  And,  again,  the 

*  Jahn  18  equally  uncriticBl  when,  in  his  treatise  (in  other 
respects  so  meritorious),  in  Bengel's  Journal,  he  reckons  up, 
among  the  four  hundred  &ra3^  Xtya/Aivet,  which  he  collected 
from  the  Pentateuch,  the  names  of  the  unclean  heasts,  and  the 
apparatus^f  the  tabernacle.  Where  cLrti^  v§0Vfci9»  occur,  there 
will  asr«$  kiyifiita  certainly  be  found. 
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employment  of  more  sonorous,  and  poetical  expressions, 
as  /leyoeXuifitvfiy  fiti^tMcoboda,  o^KUfioifia^  as/ianx^uffta^ 

vhrsug  a^ny^i  ««'  rsXsiUTTig^  ^wj}  dxarakurogy  &c. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  use  of  va^d  with  the 
accusative,  joined  with  a  comparative,  in  instituting  a 
comparison,  i.  4.    ix.  23.   xi.  4.    xii.  24.     Comp.  iy. 

12.,  otfov roeovro  i.  4.   vii.  20,  22.   viii.  6.   x.  25. 

And,  to  mention  it  once  for  all, — we  may  here  add,  the 
more  perfect  construction  of  the  sentences,  and  the 
calm,  solemn  tone  of  the  Epistle,  which  forms  so  strong 
a  contrast  with  the  viyacity  of  Paul. 

It  may  appear  as  if,  with  this  admis^on,  the  whole 
argument  which  the  opponents  of  the  Pauline  origin 
hare  hitherto  derived  6om  the  great  dissimilarity  in 
the  style  of  the  Epistle  were  given  up.  But.  it  is  not 
so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  from  the  fact, 
that  we  nowhere  find  this  oratorical  character  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  that  we  may  conclude  he  was  not 
the  author  of  it.  Philastrius  has  already  remarked 
this  in  speaking  of  our  Epistle  (Haer.  89.),  '^  et  in 
ea  quia  rheiorice  scripsit,  sermone  plausibili,  inde  non 
putant  ejusdem  apostdi"  But  we  will  enter  more 
fully  into  the  discussion  of  this  point,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  construction  of  sentences. 

The  peculiarities  of  expression,  from  which  Bleek 
conceives  he  is  able  to  prove  most  satisfactorily  that 
Paul  is  not  the  author,  are  the  following : — 

1.;  '^  The  frequent  use  of  Tag  in  the  Sing.,  ix.  19.  ii.^ 
9.  Comp.  with  2  Cor.  v.  15.  1  Tiya.  ii.  6.  IJe  cites 
but  these  two  instances ;  and,  on  the  second  only,  as  a 
peculiar  usage,  does  he  lay  any  stress.  We  must,  there- 
fore, suppose,  that  it  was  not  his  intention,  like  Schulz, 
to  point  out,  inii.  9.,  theyreouen^but  the  peculiar  usage. 
And  with  good  reason:  for,  as  to  ihe  frequent  use, 
Stuart  has,  in  six  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  found  -rag  <Aree-flnrf-<w;e«/y  times,  in  the  singular, 
whereas,  in  our  Epistle,  with  thirteen  chapters,  it  occurs 
only  sixleen  times.  However,  that  one  unexpected  in- 
stance .of  the  use  of  the  singular  every  one,  {or  the 
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plural  all,  can  decide  nothing,  and  that  so  much  the 
more  as  the  same  fonn  occurs  in  other  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.     See  Comm.  ii.  9. 

2.)  "  "O^si^  in  the  signification  of  wherefore^  ii.  17. 
iii.  1.  vii.  25.  viii.  3.  ix.  18.  xi.  19.  This  occurs 
in  Luke  once,  but  never  in  Paul,  although  his  constant 
arguments  gaye  so  much  occasion  for  the  employment 
of  particles."     In  Paul  we  invariably  find  did  touto^  bto, 

htOTI, 

3.)  "  *Edvirs§,  if  indeed,  provided,  iii.  6,  14.  vi.  4., 
is  never  used  by  f^aul,  who,  in  the  like  combination, 
employs  i7ys,  which  is  not  found  in  our  Epistle."  It 
is  only  in  connection  with  other  instances  that  any 
weight  can  be  attached  to  this : — Paul  has  u'ffi^Jive 
times. 

4.)  "  E/;  rh  dirivexeg,  vii.  3.  x.  1,  12,  14.  Else- 
where it  does  not  occur,  either  in  the  writings  of  Paul, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Nor  do 
we  find  in  Paul  stg  rb  'jravTiXsg,  Heb.  vii.  25,  or  3/a- 
'^roLvrog,  Heb.  ix.  6.  xiii.  15.,  except  in  Rom.  xi.  10., 
in  a  citation  from  the  Old  Testament.  He  most  fre- 
quently employs  crai/rorg,"  a  usage  of  the  declining 
period  of  Greek.  See  Sturz,  De  dial  Maced.  p.  187» 
59. 

5.)  "  Ka^/^g/v,  always  with  an  intransitive  meaning, 
to  sit,  i.  3.  viii.  1.  x.  12.  xii.  2. :  but,  in  Paul, 
with  a  transitive  sense  to  sety  as  well  as  tfuyxa^/^g/v." 
Bleek  has  overlooked  2Thess.  ii.  4.,  where  xa^icrai  is 
intransitive — supposing  that  we  do  not  read  airov, 

6.)  '*  nafcc,  with  Uie  ace,  along  with  compara- 
tives.    See  p.  35. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  these  positions  are  not  yet 
established.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  requisite  that 
every  such  voucher  should  contain  complete  proof 
in  itself,  the  concurrence  of  many  heightening  their 
power:  hence  Bleek,  in  his  copious  Introduction,  ought 
to  have  included  all  other  instances  possessing,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  any  force  as  evidence. — Our  limits 
forbidding  us  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  we  will  men- 
tion only  a  few  more  of  these  proofs  of  diversity  in 
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the  use  of  single  words  sind  phrases,  which  may,  as  we 
conceive,  have  some  weight,  even  when  individually 
taken.  To  these  helongs  the  classical  construction, 
hitherto  unohserved,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  M/vmsta 
with  the  gen.  ret,  in  our  Epistle,  ii.  14. ;  whereas  Paul, 
as  well  as  Peter  and  John,  connect  it  with  the  elat.  rei. 
Rom.  XV.  27.  lTim.v.22.  1  Peter  iv.  13.  2  John 
11.  This  construction  occurs  in  no  author  hefore  the 
time  of  Christ,  althoi]^h  it  is  often  employed  hy  infe- 
rior writers  imder  the  declining  Grecity,  as  in  Achmet 
(f  1080),  Oneirocr.  c  118 :  xoirnvri^ii  rfi  x^^  ahroZ. 
Schuiz  has  remarked^  moreover^  that  the  use  of  /ctax^o- 
SuA&/a  and  fjiax^d^M/iCv^  vi.  12, 15.,  is  quite  peculiar^  as  it 
marks  patient  waiting  for,  perseverance.  In  Paul's 
writings,  and  elsewhere  in  tne  New  Testament,  this 
word  frequently  occurs;  hut,  except,  perhaps,  in  James^ 
T.  10.,  Comp.  11.,  never  with  this  meaning.  We 
might,  indeed,  affirm,  with  Schuiz,  that  Paid  would 
have  here  employed  u'rrofiov^,  a  word  of  so  frequent 
recurrence  in  his  writings  (Comp.  Rom.  viii.  25.). 
Besides,  there  is  found,  a  circumstance  never  hitherto 
remarked,  the  word  (rxoro;  eight-and^twentt/  times  in 
the  other  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  Paul  using  it 
eleven  times,  and  always  in  the  neuter  form  rb  ffxoroi; 
but,  in  the  only  passage,  in  Hebrews,  where  it  is  met 
with,  xii.  18.,  it  has  the  more  Attic  masctdine  form. 
Comp.  Person  on  Eur.  Hec.  v.  821. 

Respecting  the  appellations  of  Christ,  Schuiz  has 
not  been  sufficiently  cautious  in  conducting  his  proofs. 
He  asserts,  that  the  constant,  and  characteristic,  formulie 
with  Paul  are  6  xw^tog  jJ/awv  *lri(Jovg  X^iffrhg,  X^tarbf  'itiffovg 
6  xv^iag  rifiuv,  'inaovg  X^sffrh;  6  xuPtog  iifiuv,  and  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  only  twice  (x.  10.  xiii. 
21.)  *Ir}(roug  X^/trroc,  and  only  once  o  xv^tog  tjumv  *If)<foug» 
We  must,  first  of  all,  remark,  that  *ljjtfoug  Xpi(fr6g  occurs 
likewise  in  xiii.  8.,  where  it  cannot  be  set  aside  as  a  quo- 
tation, and,  that  respectable  authorities  have  it  also  in 
iii.  1.  But  then,  Stuart  reckons,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  those  compoimd  appellatives,  pointed  out  by 
Schuiz,  as  characteristic  Pauline  formulae,  amounts 
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but  to  sixty- eighty  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  while  the 
simple  0  -/.{jpio^  occurs  147,  an<i  Xg/tfr^j  198  times. 
To  this  proof  also  Bleek  allows  no  importance, — and, 
apparently,  for  these  two  reasons :  1.  That  we  might 
certainly  expect  more  frequently  the  formulae  com- 
pounded with  TLuoiog :  2.  That  Paul  employs  dispro- 
portionably  seldom  the  simple  name  o  'l?j<roD^.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  it  occurs  twice^  iii.  26.  viii.  11. ; 
whereas  the  compound  formulae  are  found  thirty-six 
times ;  in  1  Cor.  I»j (roDg  occurs  once,  xii.  3. ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  compound  formulae  appear  twenty-six 
times,  &c.  But,  in  our  Epistle,  h  *I?j (roug  occurs  seven 
times,  u.  9.  vi.  20.  Tii.  25.  x.  19.  xii.  2,  24. 
xiii.  12.  This  is  certainly  remarkable,  for,  in  the 
other  New  Testament  Epistles,  in  those  of  Peter,  John, 
and  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  only,  the  compound  for- 
mulae are  found.  And,  perhaps,  we  may  regard 
another  phraseological  observation  of  Schulz,  adopted 
by  Winer  into  his  Grammar  (p.  273),  as  not  to  be 
relied  on,  yiz.  that  Paul  expressed  the  idea  of  purpose^ 
object^  end^  by  iig,  and  'jr^Sg,  with  the  infinitiye,  while 
substantiyes  are  preferred  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. A  priori^  perhaps,  this  might  be  expected, 
the  infinitiye  construction  being,  in  such  a  case,  more 
Hebraic ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
Grecian;  and,  while  1  Cor.  presents  ^vc  instances  of 
this  construction,  there  are  seven  found  in  our  Epistle, 
ii.  17.  vii.  25.  viii.  3.  ix.  14,  28.  xii.  10.  xiii. 
21.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  indeed,  e/;  ro  is 
found  fifteen  times,  while  in  2  Cor.,  which  contains 
the  same  number  of  chapters  as  our  Epistle,  the  phrase 
occurs  oiAj  four  times,  and,  therefore,  three  times 
seldomer  than  in  Hebrews. 

We  have,  hitherto,  treated  of  words  and  phrases  not 
of  a  dogmatic  character ;  we  come  now  to  estimate  the 
dogmatic  terminology  of  the  Epistle.  We  have  seen 
that  the  ideas  contained  in  it  are  Pauline,  the  question  is, 
are  these  ideas  expressed  in  the  termini  ^ec^nici  peculiar 
to  the  Apostle  ?  In  respect  of  the  most  important  part 
of  the  inquiry  we  must  answer — No :  and  this  verycir- 
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cumstance  awakens  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  hy  Paul.  Here  and  there,  we  cer- 
tainly find  in  it  dogmatic  termini  which  are  peculiarly 
Pauline.  The  use  of  xai^p^a^Sa/,  xoup^fjff/f,  xav^r^fia 
(Comp.  on  the  other  hand  James  iv.  16.,  hut,  ii.  13., 
the  comp.  J ^  expressiye  of  the  exulting  and  triumphant 
joy  of  Christians  (Comp.  our  Expos,  of  Heb,  iii.  6.), 
is  quite  peculiar  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  in  this 
meaning  the  word  occurs  besides  only  in  Heb.  iii.  6. 

Peculiar  to  Paul  is  dixatdavvri  ix  viffnuft  dsa  cr/(rrsu; 
X^/irroO,  iflr/  rfi  <jrUTu  &c. ;  and,  quite  analogous,  our 
Epistle  has  xi.  7*9  4  xara  'iriSTtv  dsxatoffuvri.  Paul  alone 
expresses  the  continuing  activity  of  Christ  for  the  sal- 
yation  of  His  own  by  ivru^p^avs/i',  Rom.  viii.  34.,  in 
like  manner  Heb.  yii.  25.  Christ  is  called  by  Paul 
only  ijxuv  rov  ©sou,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Coi.  i.  16.  Our 
Epistle  has,  i.  3.,  the  corresponding,  but,  as  be- 
comes its  oratorical  style,  more  solemn  expression^ 
dfravyaff/Mo,  p^a^axr^^.  Of  the  various  ^apifffiara^  as 
diat^sffUG  ^jrvevfiaTOfj  1  Cor.  xii.  4.,  Comp.  fii^isfiol 
^rvsv/iaTog  d^/ou,  Heb.  ii.  4.,  Paul  alone  speaks.  The 
predicate  6  Sshg  rvg  et^fi>fiSy  Rom.  xy.  33.  xvi.  20.  2 
Cor,  xiii.  11.  Philipp.  iv.  9.  1  Thess.  v.  23.,  Comp. 
Heb.  xiii.  20.,  is  known  only  to  Paul.  The  Chris- 
tian's life  of  &ith  is  by  Paul  alone  represented  as  a 
contest,  dywv,  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.  Comp. 
Heb.  xii.  1.,  &c.  StiU,  while  we  occasionally  meet 
with  such  Pauline  termini^  we  find^  precisely  in  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  Epistle,  a  terminology  different 
from  that  of  Paul.  We  have  already  remarked  (p. 
28.),  that  Paul  nowhere,  and  our  Epistle  alone,  denomi- 
nates Christ  a  Priest  Paul  may  have  understood  the 
isame  thing  by  his  expression  /uLi^trrn^  but  we  shall  look 
in  vain  in  his  vmtings  either  for  the  term  i^tvg^  or  for 
the  development  of  the  idea  expressed  by  it.  Again, 
the  designation  of  Christ  as  ^o//ct^v,  Heb.  xiii.  20.,  as 
well  as  dv6<fTokog^  Heb.  iii.  1.,  and  the  use  of  o/ioX<^yia^ 
which  is  confined  to  our  Epistle,  Heb.  iii.  1.  iv.  14.  x. 
23.,  and  of  cyy/^g/v  r^  0s(^,  Heb.  vii.  19.,  &c.  is 
foreign  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     But  the  pecu- 
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liar  terminus  nXuovv,  with  its  derivatives,  is  particular- 
ly striking.  Nowhere  does  Paul  employ  it  in  the  sense 
there  intended;  Phil.  iii.  12.,  strictly  speaking,  does 
not  belong  to  this  class  of  words.  In  John  rskssouv  is 
likewise  frequent,  but,  with  another  application.  The 
whole  work  of  redemption,  subjective  as  well  as  objec- 
tive, is  denoted  in  our  Epistle  by  this  comprehensive 
terminus*  See  App.  II.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole 
doctrinal  scheme  of  the  resurrection  is  here  as  intimately 
dependent  on  it,  as  the  Pauline  system  on  the  Pauline 
expressions  dtKottoffvvvi  sx  v6fi,ou  and  sx  rrigreug,  that  of 
John  on  dyocT^,  ^carj,  <pug,  and  that  of  James  on  the 
opposition  of  -r/tfr/g  and  e§ya.  For  this  reason,  we  can- 
not assume  that  this  expression  was  employed  but 
once,  accidentally,  by  Paul,  and  that,  elsewhere,  he  a- 
dopted  different  terms.  Had  he  ever  contemplated  re- 
demption under  this  aspect,  some  traces  of  his  thoughts, 
we  cannot  help  believing,  must  infallibly  have  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  his  writings. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  style. 
This  is  oratorical,  and,  of  the  genus  denominated  by  the 
Romans  magnificum,  by  the  Greeks  /otgyaTio-r^gflrgf,  or 
ifB/Mvov.  The  quotation  from  Philastrius  (p.  35.)  shews, 
that  this  characteristic  of  its  diction  was  remarked 
even  by  the  ancients,  and  already  raised  in  them  a 
suspicion  that  the  Epistle  was  not  written  by  Paul. 
We  formerly  observed  that  this  quality  of  style  ex- 
ercised an  influence  on  the  choice  of  single  words 
and  phrases.  A  style  in  which  numerus  is  an  essential 
requisite,  selects,  in  order  to  attain  its  object,  more  so- 
norous, more  poetical  expressions,  has,  says  Cicero> 
etiam  in  orations  poeticum  aliquod  verhum  dignitatem, 
prefers  antiquated  and  rarer  words  to  more  current 
terms, — as  reor^  autmno,  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero, — 
and  presents,  in  consequence,  a  more  varied  connection 
of  sentences,  and  a  greater  variety  in  the  use  of  par- 
ticles, than  the  ordinary  stylus  tenuis-  Having  already 
(  p.  SS.'i  given  proofs  of  the  first  of  these  points,  we 
will  here  speak  only  of  the  particles  in  our  Epistle. 
Among  the  New  Testament  writers,  John  has  made 
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the  least  use  of  the  opulence  of  the  Greek  in  Particles. 
His  discourse  goes  on  with  the  unyaried  ovv  and  8i, 
here  and  there,  only,  appears  a  xatrot  ys,  John  iv.  1 ., 
or  his  more  ready  /xsvro/,  and  once  oficag  fiiiroi.  This  • 
opulence  of  the  Greek  is  most  conspicuously  displayed  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  this  Epistle.  Between 
these  two  compositions  and  John  stands  Paul^  whose 
dialectic  method  did  not  allow  him  to  dispense  with  the 
Particles.  With  Paul  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
our  Epistle  has,  in  common,  the  yerj  frequent  use  of 
the  adjunctive  rs  (in  Hehrews  nineteen  times,  in  Matth. 
only  twice,  in  John  once),  and  that,  too,  the  connectiye 
rs  as  well  as  re — xa/;  besides,  the  conclusive  and  cau- 
sal particles  xai  yd§,  ro/vvv  (in  James  once),  roiya^ovv 
(in  our  Epistle,  and  only  once  in  Paul),  di6  (in  Matth. 
once  only,  but  oftener  in  Peter),  &c.  A  singularity 
in  our  authors  diction  is  the  frequent  use  of  yd^,  even 
in  passages  where  other  conjunctions  might  have  been 
expected,  ii.  5.  iii.  3.  v.  1. 13.  vii.  12.  13.  viii. 
4.  That  the  Epistle  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  particles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  more  elegant  usages  of  the  Greeks,  is 
further  shewn  in  respect  of  the  following  particles: 
1.)  dXXdj  before  a  negative  interrogative,  ii.  16.  2.) 
sTra,  in  the  animated  progress  of  discourse,  xii.  9. 
3.)  drj'jrov,  by  no  means,  ii.  16.  4.)  o^gK,  used  causally. 
See  p.  36. 

The  rhetorical  character  of  our  Epistle,  moreover, 
has  induced  a  care  in  the  collocation  of  words,  and  the 
structure  of  sentences,  such  as  can  be  shewn  in  no 
other  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  On  one  side 
the  object  of  the  collocation  of  words  is  euphony,  on 
the  other,  rhetorical  effect.  Schulz  animadverts,  with 
justice,  on  the  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
this  quality  of  the  Epistle  by  its  interpreters.  In  the 
examination  of  the  style,  the  Commentary  of  Bohme 
is  of  peculiar  merit.  Let  any  one  desirous  of  know- 
ing how  solicitous  our  author  has  been  of  euphony, 
as  well  as  oratorical  effect,  weigh  the  whole  sentence 
vii.  4.,  but,  particularly  the  post-position  of  the  sono' 
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reus  6  'jraT^td^^rig  >  ^fiw^fi'rg  3g,  ojX/xoc  oiSiroj,  ^  xa/ 

and  so,  likewise  yer.  1 — 3.  vi.  4 — 6.  17.  v.  7 — 10. 
vii.  22.  xii.  1.,  and  others.*  Besides.no  New  Testa- 
ment writer,  Paul  and  Luke  excepted,  has  made  such 
ample  use  of  participial  constructions ;  whilst  in  our 
Epistle  they  never  render  the  style  confused  or  heavy, 
as  is  the  case  with  Paul,  1  Thess.  ii.  14.,  &c.  2  Tim. 
i.  9.,  &c.  2  Cor.  iv.  &— 10.  Comp.  with  Heb.  i. 
1 — 4.  ii.  2 — 4.  xii.  1,  2.,  and  others.  In  the  ebulli- 
tions  of  his  excited  mind,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
heaps  position  upon  position ,  and  forces  in  parentheses, 
without  any  regard  to  the  symmetry  of  his  sentences, 
or  the  harmony  of  his  periods.  Hence,  while  every 
one  of  his  longer  parentheses  becomes  an  Anakoluthon, 
we  find,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, — a  fundamental 
distinction  between  it  and  his  writings, — not  a  single 
Anakoluthon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  in  the  longest 
periods,  a  roimding  off  which  betrays  a  solicitude 
about  the  representation, — the  garment  of  the  thoughts, 
quite  foreign  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  Already  Bleek 
pointed  out  xii.  18 — 28.,  as  a  particularly  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  considerable  parenthesis  containing  a 
shorter  one  within  it,  oiJrw  <po^i(6v  v^v  rh  (pavTa^ofiivovy 
where  yet  the  discourse  flows  on  undisturbed.  Comp. 
also,  vii.  20 — 22.  xii.  1.  2.  v.  7—^10.  In  the  verses  iii. 
15,  and  ii.  9.,  the  connecting  of  mtag  with  ^Xarrw/^ivov 
appears  to  be  the  only  exception  to  this  careful  con- 
struction of  sentences.     But  see  the  Exposition  of  the 


Now,  is  it  credible  that  the  ardent  spirit  of  the 

■  We  are  not  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  hexameter  which 
occurs  in  Heh.  xii.  13.,  in  proof  of  the  oratorical  character  of 
the  Epistle,  as  the  verse  is  no  more  intentional  than  the  hexa- 
meter with  which  Livy  begins  his  history,  and  Sallust  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Jugurthine  War.  Prose  requires  numerum  but 
not  numerosy  and,  therefore,  the  verses  frequent  in  orators,  as 
in  Isocrates,  have  been  justly  blamed.  Comp.,  also,  the  hex- 
ameter, perhaps  an  accidental  one,  in  James  1.  )7«  See  below, 
chap.  iii. 
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Apostle  should,  in  this  single  composition,  have  become 
unlike  itself,  and  &llen  into  a  style  so  dissimilar  to 
that  which  he  generally  writes  ?  It  may  be  replied : 
Why  should  not  a  mind  with  the  powers  of  the 
Apostle's  become,  when  he  thought  it  necessary, — all 
things  to  all  men,  and,  consequently,  study  diction 
where  the  reeeiyers  of  the  Epistle  made  pretensions  to 
a  purer  Greek,  and  suit  himself  to  his  subject  when 
that  required  to  be  calmly  evolved.  A  man  hke 
Paul,  it  may  be  said,  included  many  men  and  many 
characters  in  his  single  person.  Does  he  not,  for  in- 
stance, appear  very  different  in  Athens  and  in  Jerusa- 
lem ?  Is  not  his  speech  to  the  Athenians,  and  that 
before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  truly  rhetoriod?  Are 
there  not  periods,  such  as  Acts  xxvi.  2, 3, 4,  5.,  equal, 
in  every  point  of  style,  to  any  thing  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ?     What  numerus  in  the  words  riji> 

ju,6vr}v  iv  T(fi  g^vfci  fiov  h  * U^offoXO/MOig^  1(ra<ft  'jravng  ot 
'lovdaToi  ff^oy/vwtfxovrgg  fis  avw^gv,  lav  ^sXwtf/  fji,a§rvp?ff 
on  xara  r^v  ax^ifisffrdrriv  ahs<fiv  rng  rjfiBTS^ag  Sp^jtfxs/ag 
1^9; (Ta  ^apffaTog.  To  these  instances  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  force  will  not  be  denied.  Yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Paulus,  in  his  In- 
troduction to  our  Epistle,  pp.  16, 17'5*  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  advocates  of  its  genuineness  had  previously 
adduced  them.  The  different  tone  of  the  Epistle  Hug 
attributes,  partly,  to  the  circumstance  that  Paul  was  not 
the  &ther  and  foimder  of  this  conmiunity,  as  he  was  of 
the  others  to  which  he  wrote  (is  this  true  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Rome?),  and,  therefore,  precluded  from  that 
easy  and  familiar  tone  which  we  find  in  his  other  writ- 
ings, partly  to  the  loftiness  of  his  theme,  which,  of  it- 
self, necessarily  imparted  a  greater  solemnity  to  the  style. 
Perceiving,  however,  the  scanty  light  afforded  by  this 

*  Re  there  says  also : — '^  A  man  of  this  intellectual  character 
and  power  has  not  one  species  of  phraseology  only,  and  ODe  mode 
of  construction.  Precisely  because  he  did  not,  like  a  rhetorician, 
study  In  the  schools,  the  form  of  his  expression  and  composition 
quickly  changes  with  the  nature  of  his  materials.*' 
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obseryation,  he  betakes  himself  for  support  to  an  influ- 
ence  of  Luke  upon  the  diction.  In  truth,  two  other 
points  might  be,  with  equal  propriety,  applied  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans;  for  nothing  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Epistle  prevented  its  being  treated  rheto- 
rically. What  more  fitting  place  for  an  oratorical 
style  than  a  copious  Epistle,  which,  like  that  to  the 
Romans,  gives  a  view  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  salvation  ?  Steudel,  in  his  re- 
view of  Schulz,  appears  to  assume,  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  intended  for  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
and  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Heathen,  in  addressing^this 
cultivated  class  of  Israelites,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a 
higher  tone,  and  study  a  purer  diction.  But  where 
were  these  qualities  of  style  more  requisite  than  with 
the  aesthetically-cultivated  Corinthians,  who  attach- 
ed undue  value  to  an  aesthetico-rhetorical  culture  ? 
Yet  it  is  precisely  to  these  he  boasts  that  his  discourse 
is  not  h  int^oig  dv^^aorlvrig  ao^ag  Xoyotg^  and  his  style, 
in  his  two  Epistles  to  that  community,  has  all  the  pe- 
culiarities which  generally  characterise  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Epistle  were  addressed  to  Jewish 
converts  in  Palestine,  then  nowhere  was  elegance  of 
diction  less  studied  than  among  them.  Dr.  Paulus 
argues,  that  we  have  here  a  \6yog  nra^axKriSiutg^  an  en- 
couraging and  exhortative  (as  Actsxiii.  15 — 41.),  not 
a  persuasive  discourse,  Hke  the  other  Epistles.  But, 
supposing  this  distinction  correct,  what  has  it  to  do 
with  the  more  Hellenic  idiom  ?  The  evidence  derived 
from  the  character  of  the  Apostle's  speeches  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  has,  certainly,  a  great  appearance 
of  force.  But,  here  arises  a  doubt  whether  these  ex- 
hibit the  very  words  and  form  of  sentences  which 
Paul  delivered,  or  those  of  Luke?  Unhappily,  we 
do  not  yet  possess  any  critico-philological  estimate 
of  the  various  component  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Dutch  Monographs  on  this  subject  are 
not  satisfactory.  The  critics  acknowledge  the  diver- 
sity of  the  component  parts,  and  of  the  diction,  without 
entering  into  any  more  minute  examination  of  them. 
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It  has  been  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  speeches  of 
Peter  are  more  Hebraic  than  those  of  Paul ;  and  this 
fact  may  be  brought  to  prove  the  literal  fidelity  with 
which  Paul's  discourses  have  been  recorded.  *  It  may 
be  added,  that  Luke  himself  accompanied  Paul  during 
the  latter  pait  of  his  life,  and  probably  heard  those  dis- 
courses to  which  we  have  just  alluded ;  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  committed  them  to  writing  immediately  after 
they  were  pronounced. 

But  the  supposition  that  Luke,  from  the  period  when 
he  became  an  eye-and-ear- witness  to  Paul,  recorded 
the  speeches,  as  well  as  wrote  the  narrative  in  his  own 
style,  has  unquestionably  much  more  in  its  favour.  It 
is  precisely  from  about  the  sixteenth  chapter  to  the 
end  that  the  style  becomes  more  symmetrical,  and, 
indeed,  proportionably  purer ;  while,  in  the  earlier  sec- 
tions, where  Luke  probably  writes  from  the  informa- 
tion of  others,  the  diction  is,  in  general,  less  pure. 
The  difference  is  peculiarly  striking,  as  regards  purity 
of  language,  and  the  use  of  Hebraisms,  between  the 
discourse  of  Paul  in  ch.  xiii.,  and  his  speech  before  the 
people  in  Jerusalem,  ch.  xxii.  (which  is  translated  from 
the  Aramaic,  and  is  not  free  from  Hebraisms),  but 
particularly  those  before  Festus  and  Agrippa.  Now, 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  smallest  degree  uncertain, 
— to  say  no  more — whether  we  have  the  very  words  of 
the  Gentile  Apostle,  in  those  last-mentioned  speech- 
es, we  cannot  admit  them  as  proofs  of  his  abUity  to 
speak  in  a  floMring  style,  and  in  pure  Gree^.  Nay, 
even  were  we  to  admit  such  a  mode  of  proof,  the  ques- 
tion would  still  remain: — What  could  induce  the 
Apostle,  just  in  this  Epistle — in  an  epistle,  too,  address^ 
ed  to  Judaso-Christians  of  Palestine — to  adopt  an  ora- 
torical  manner  and  study  a  purer  diction  ?  Finally, 
let  us  consider,  that  the  c£dm,  solemn  style  of  our 

*  Seyler,  in  hid  paper  on  Peter's  Speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Studien  und  Kritiken  I8b2.  1  H.  S.  63.),  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  these  have  been  literally  preserved 
even  to  xmi  and   ^i ;  but  he  has  withheld  the  proot  of  his  opi- 
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Epistle  cannot  be  explained  merely  from  the  design  of 
the  author  to  appear  for  once  as  an  orator.  The  wri- 
ter has,  no  doubt,  been  naturally  of  a  more  tranquil 
character^  in  some  degree,  resembling  James.  Even  if 
we  might  suppose  that  Paul  had  delivered  the  chief 
portion  of  the  Epistle,  the  view  of  the  opposition  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianity,  in  a  solemn,  calmly 
advancing  style,  would  not  his  glowing  spirit  have 
shone  through  die  last  and  exhortative  portion  of  it  ? 
Would  Paul,  for  example,  have  employed  so  languid  a 
formula  as  (Heb.  xi.  32.)  xai  ri  srt  Xeyu;  l^/Xs/'vJ/s/ 
ydf  fis  dtfjyovfjbsvov  6  xs^^^^  ^^^'  ^  ^^  fi^^  ^^^  Epistle 
has  not  a  single  spark ;  but  the  fire  blazes  into  flame 
itself  in  those  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
so  beautiful  in  style,  where  through  their  foreign  garb 
we  recognise  the  well  known  soul  of  flame  of  the  Apos- 
tie  of  the  Gtentiles. 

Our  inquiry,  then,  into  the  language  of  this  Epistle 
gives  us  the  following  result,  viz.  that^  whatever  doubts 
may  exist  on  other  points,  the  language  and  style,  on 
the  whole,  speak  against  its  composition  by  Paul.  In 
single  words  and  phrases,  indeed,  there  are  found  coin- 
cidences with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  exceeding  in  num- 
her,  even  considerably,  those  which  the  learned  and 
departed  Kleinert  collected  in  his  work  : — "  On  the 
Genuineness  of  all  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,"  in  order  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  authors  of  the  first  and  last 
parts  of  that  book.  But,  confessing,  as  we  must  do, 
that  the  undeniable  coincidence  of  idiom  in  the  first  and 
last  portions  of  that  prophetical  composition,  as  respects 
single  words  and  phrases,  when  opposed  by  the  com- 
plete diversity,  in  style,  of  the  whole,  has  not  brought 
us  to  acknowledge  the  identity  of  the  author  of  both 
parts,  we  can  still  less  recognise  identity  of  author 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. The  problem  still  remains  unsolved,  how  the 
author  of  the  latterportion  of  Isaiah  came  to  appropriate 
those  few  isolated  phrases  (to  be  named^  for,  to  be,  God 
as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  some  other  things  less 
striking)  from  the  ancient  prophecies;   but,  in  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this  is  by  no  means  surprising, 
the  moment  we  suppose  a  follower  or  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  to  be  its  author. 

D. — Single  Passages  of  the  Epistle  which  seem  to  be 
reminiscences  Jrom  the  Pauline  writings* 

Bleek,  in  particular,  has  drawn  attention  to  a  passage 
of  this  kind,  Heb.  x.  30.  The  text,  there  adduc^, 
is  from  Deut.^xxii.  35.;  and,  in  Hebrew,  runs  thus, 
D  y{J^1  Dpi  ^/'jiiiLXX.  hnfjAocf,l%hixvi<si(iiiavTan:obui^ 

tfw,  in  our  Epistle  J/ao/  sxdtxrjffig,  lyi)  avravoduiffcajXsyitKu' 
f/o$,  and  exactly  so,  even  with  the  addition  Xs^^s/  Kvoiog,  in 
Bom.  xii.  19.  Now  Paul  is  accustomed,  even  when  the 
formulaof  a  quotation  has  preceded,  to  add  a  Xsyst  Ku^/o;, 
as  we  see  in  Rom.  xiv.  11.  1  Cor.  xiv.  21.  2  Cor. 
vi.  17«  5  but,  in  Hebrews  this  does  not  again  occur. 
Moreover,  Heb.  xii.  14.^  might  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
miniscence, ii^rivr^y  d/wxerg  fisrSt,  ^dvruv ;  Comp.  Rom. 
xii.  18.,  £/  dvvarhvf  fiSTd^  ^dvruv  dv^^oj^ojv  storiveuovrBg, 
Were  we  to  adopt  roD  xoVou,  vi.  10.,  into  the  text,  the  pas- 
sage would  then  appear  a  reminiscence  of  1  Thess.  ip3. 
Now,  is  this  agreement  accidental  ?  It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  suppose  it  so ;  yet  similar  cases  are  met 
with  in  the  province  of  criticism,  where — ^were  it  only 
like  the  X  for  unknown  magnitude — ^accident  is 
introduced  as  factor.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  above- 
mentioned  question,  why  did  the  so-called  Pseudo- 
Isaiah  borrow  no  more  than  two  phrases  from  the  ge- 
nuine, and  make  so  frequent  use  of  them ;  or,  of  the 
other,  why  the  chapters  which  are  not  genuine  have 
been  attributed  to  Isaiah  and  to  no  others  ?  Neither 
is  it  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  an  accidental 
agreement  of  those  quotations,  nor  does  the  nature  of 
the  author's  quotations  in  other  respects  (See  letter  E) 
permit  this  to  be  done.  If  the  quotation,  after  being 
once  made  by  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
could  remain  so  long  in  his  memory  as  to  be  a  second 
time  brought  forward  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
under  the  same  form,  why  might  it  not  be  impressed, 
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in  like  manner^  on  that  of  one  of  bis  disciples  who 
had  heard  it  employed  by  Paul  himself,  or  by  some 
one  of  his  disciples  ?  But  why  is  not  rather  a  third, 
and  common  source,  assumed  ?  Few  books,  as  is  well 
known,  had  so  many  various  readings  as  the  Septua- 
gint.  But,  if  this  solution  be  likewise  rejected,  may 
not  the  saying,  as  was  the  case  with  the  declarations 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  have  been  current  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people,  in  a  form  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
Hebrew  model  ?* 

E. —  The  form  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  our  Epistle. 

The  result  of  a  very  carefid  and  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  Old  Testfflnent  quotations,  occurring  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  instituted  by  Bleek,  and  for  which 
the  first  Excursus  of  Koppe's  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  paved  the  way,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  that  Paul,  in  his  quotations,  follows  the  LXX. 
in  general,  but  with  more  or  less  strictness,  and  never 

*  Bleek  has  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  citation  of  our 
Epistle,  in  like  manner,  agrees  with  no  passage  of  the  LXX., 
nor  with  the  Hebrew  text,  but  with  Philo  ;  and,  upon  this,  he 
founds  the  conjecture  that  our  author  had  read  Philo*s  works. 
Comp.  Heb.  xiii.  6.y«u  fin  n  afS,  ev^  w  f/tn  0-1  iyxaretkiirtt  with 
1  C  hron.  xxviii.  20.  xv^t«t  0  ^10;  /mv  /ard  0*01/  eii*  ittnvu  0*1,  0v2^ 
oh  fin  0*1  iy»»ruXiirp,  also  Deuter.  xxxi.  6.  iHaiah  i.  5.  Philo, 
on  the  other  hand  (De  Confus.  Ling.  p.  344.  )>  has  it,  exactly  as 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the^r«/  person.  But,  as  this 
consitutes  the  whole  difference,  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  at- 
tach any  Importance  to  it,  for  how  easily  might  the  Ofatio  direcia 
pass,  in  a  citation,  into  the  oreUio  indirecta,  or,  from  the  third 
into  the  Jirst  person?  We  find,  in  fact,  examples  of  this  in 
the  Rabbins,  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, what  has  been  said  on  the  Old  Testament  citation  in 
Heb.  i.  6.  Farther,  in  the  citation  Acts  xiii,  22.,  Paul  has 
turned  the  words  which,  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.,  are  read  as  the 
words  of  Samuel  in  the  third  penout  from  i^e  third  to  the  Jirst, 
and  interwoven  them,  directly,  in  the  speech  of  God.  A  like 
case  occurs,  1  Cor.  i.  19.,  in  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  xxix.  19., 
and  Bleek  himself  (p.  353.)  has  acknowledged  one  of  a  similar 
character  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 
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when  the  LXX.  essentially  differs  from  the  Hehrew 
text.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  quotations  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  There  the  Old  Testament  declarations 
are  universally  cited  from  the  JLXX.,  without  any 
consideration  being  had  as  to  whether  the  Hebrew 
gires  the  same  sense  or  not ;  the  deviations  from  that 
translation  are,  even  in  the  longer  passages,  of  little 
importance,  and  never  of  a  kind  that  implies,  in  the 
writer,  a  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  only  cita- 
tion which  approaches  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  is  that 
already  mentioned  under  letter  D.,  in  chap.  x.  30., 
where,  as  we  saw,  an  influence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ^ 
must  be  supposed.    Comp.  §  80.  of  Bleek.* 

To  this  important  circumstance,  which  contributes 
not  a  little  to  bring  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle 
into  doubt,  must  be  added  two  other  circumstances 
not  less  worthy  of  consideration.  The  first  of  these 
iS;  that  Paul^  when  he  quotes  according  to  the  LXX., 


*  With  respect  to  this  point,  as  well  as  that  mentioned  im- 
mediately after  it,  I  have  adopted  the  views  of  Bleek  on  the 
citations  of  Paul,  notwithstanding  that  Schulz  (in  his  review 
of  Bleek*swork,  Allgem.  Litteraturzeit.  1829.  N.  104. 105.), 
has  opposed  them  with  no  inconsiderable  force.  The  reviewer 
conceives  that  the  passages  in  which  Paul  agrees  with  the 
LXX.  are  far  too  few  in  number  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that,  in  any  instance,  the  Apostle  had  the  Hebrew  text  in  mind. 
Bnt,  the  following  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  speak  strongly 
enough  for  the  coutrary  conclusion.  1.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Paul  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  original.  2.  It  is  undeniable  that  others  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  where  the  LXX.  departed  too  far  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  translated  the  original  more  faithfully  for  them- 
selves. I^Iatthew  and  John  adopt  so  literally  the  text  of  the 
LXX.  that  1^0  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  their  use  of  it. 
Still,  there  are  other  passages  from  which  it  is  equally  dear 
that,  on  iuteount  of  the  object  for  which  they  quote  /,  they  gave 
a  verbal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Comp  Alatth.  viii. 
17.;  ii.  15.  (iv.  15.;  xii.  18 — 21.);  John  xix.  37.  Josepbus, 
also,  adheres  almost  invariably  to  the  LXX.  But  he  occa- 
slotially  resorts,  when  necessary,  to  the  Hebrew  (Michaelis 
in  the  Orient.  Bibl.  V.  S.  221.  et  seq.  VII.  S.  189.  et  seq). 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  more  minutely  on  the  particular 
passages  in  Paul. 

E 
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coincides  psaiicukrly  with  the  Cod.  Vat.,  while  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  agrees  with  the  Cod.  Alex.  See 
Bleek,  §.  82. 

If  but  little  stress  must  be  laid  on  this  dircumstance, 
seeing  we  cannot  securely  rely  on  the  text  of  the  Cod. 
Yat.  hitherto  known,  so  much  the  more  must  be  laid 
on  another,  namely,  that  of  the  formulae  of  citation 
generally  employed  by  Paul,  xa^g  yey^ct^Tat,  wg  ye- 
y^avrat,  yiy^a'jrrat  ydg^  Xsyst  f)  y§a,<p^,  and  simOar 
forms^  not  a  single  one  occurs  in  our  Epistle,  nor  yet 
of  his  rarer  forms  Aavtd  Xsyu,  Rom.  iv.  6. ;  xi.  9. 
Mcauffrig  Xsysi^  Rom.  x.  19 ;  *Hgatas  Xeyg/,  Rom.  x. 
20^  21.,  &c.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
quoted,  neither  as  declarations  of  Scripture,  nor  of 
the  person  or  autJwr  from  whom  they  proceeded,  but, 
immediately,  as  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  under  whose 
guidance  the  work  quoted  was  composed.  From  this 
obserration  chap.  ii.  6.  is  the  only  exception.  In  proof 
of  this  affirmation,  we  cannot,  of  course,  appeal  to  those 
passages  in  which  God  is  introduced  speaking  in  His 
own  person,  but  to  such  as  speak  of  Him  in  ^e  third 
person,  as  i.  6,  T,  8. ;  iy.  4,  7-  5  vii*  21. ;  x.  30.;  and, 
where  the  context  incontestably  shews  that  God  is, 
at  the  same  time,  regarded  as  the  locutory  subject. 
With  these  coincide  the  formula  Xsyu  rh  '^nnufia  rh 
ay/op,  iii.  7. ;  x.  15.  Accordingly,  even  if  6  ©gog  be  not 
added  to  the  formula  of  citation,  it  should  be,  in  eyery 
instance,  supplied,  i.  5,  13. ;  iy.  3. ;  y.  5,  6. ;  vi.  13. ; 
yii.  17. ;  viii.  8. ;  xii.  26. ;  xiii.  5.  And,  in  several  of 
these  passages  the  context  shews  not  that  fi  y^afv  must 
be  supplied  but  6  <ds6i. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  the  defenders  of  the  Pauline 
composition  get  rid  of  these  weighty  examples  ?  II 
we  suppose  the  Epistle  addressed  to  Alexandrian 
Jews,  the  first  objection  might  speedily  be  removed  ; 
fw  it  were  little  remarkable  if  Paul  had  kept  more 
closely  by  a  translation  which  they  very  well  knew, 
and  regarded  as  particularly  sacred.  But,  if  it  were 
written  to  Judaeo-Christians  in  Palestine  (to  whom 
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tiiese  defenders  at  present  agree  that  it  was  addressed), 
the  very  close  adherence  of  the  author  to  the  Greek 
text  is  quite  inexplicahle.  To  the  douhts  of  Schulz, 
respecting  the  second  circumstance,  Stuart  has  heen 
unable  to  give  any  other  reply  than  that  Paul  himself 
Taries  rery  much  in  his  use  of  forms  of  citation,  and 
that  passages  may  be  found  in  his  writings,  also,  in 
which  God  himself  is  introduced  as  speaking.  Now, 
that  Paul  does  not  abide  by  the  same  formulae  in  his 
quotations  is  acknowledged ;  but  this  does  not  lay  to 
rest  the  suspicion  awakened  by  the  fact  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  wanting  those  rarious  formula  which 
are  so  frequent  in  his  writings.  The  passages  in  whidi 
he  introduces  God  as  speaking,  are  the  following,  2 
Cor.  vi.  16,  17.  Rom.  ix.  15,  25.  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  Gal. 
ill.  16. ;  but,  in  all  these  God  is  actually  the  speaker  ; 
nor  is  there  a  single  passage  in  which  it  is  otherwise. 

Thus,  in  this  department  of  the  inquiry,  also,  there 
are  weighty  considerations  against  the  opini<m  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  by  Paul. 

F — The  external  arrangement  of  the  Epistle, 

One  class,  only,  of  the  internal  eridences  remains 
for  inyestigation,  yiz.  that  arising  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials.  All  the  Pauline  Epi^es  have 
this  characteristic, — ^they  commence  with  a  salutation 
to  the  community ; — this  is  followed  by  what  is  called 
the  dogmatical  part  ci  tiie  Epistle; — ^then  comes 
the  practical  or  moral,  which,  again,  is  succeeded  by 
the  conclusion,  consisting  of  notices  respecting  in- 
dividuals (1  Cor.  xYi.  2  Tim.  iv.  Titus  iii.  12. 
Philipp.  It.),  requests  for  intercession  (Eph.  vi.  19. 
Eom.  XT.  30,  31.),  greetings  ^rom  indiviauals  and  tQ 
individuals, — and  prayers  for  blessings.  Our  Epistle 
is  likewise  divided  into  a  doctrinal  and  exhortative 
j»art,  and  concludes  with  the  mention  of  personal  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  request  for  intercession,  and  a 
prayer  for  blessing.  But,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  want  of  a  superscription  to  it  has  always  struck 
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its  readers,  as  we  haye  already  seen  from  the  ef- 
forts of  Pantffinus  to  remove  the  suspicion  arising 
from  tbat  circumstance.     Both  he  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  have  attempted,  although  unsatisfactorily, 
to  account  for  its  absence.     The  former  (Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccl.  VI.  14.)  assigns,  as  the  reason  of  it,  "that  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  among  the  Jews,  was  not, 
properly,  the  business  of  the  Apostle,  and  that  he, 
therefore,  avoided  prefixing  to  the  Epistle  his  name 
and  designation.      The  latter  advances  the  opinion 
which  has  been  adopted,  down  to  the  latest  times,  by 
the  defenders  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle, — 
that  Paul  was  anxious  not  to  deter  the  Hebrews,  who 
were  prejuduced  against  him,  by  the  mention  of  his 
name,  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  Epistle  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  VI.  14.>     The  acute  Hug,  who  probably 
felt  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  both  answers,  in  or- 
der to  unite  both,  and  to  bring  the  third  circumstance, 
also,  into  consideration  (which  Steudel,  likewise,  urges^ 
in  his  review  of  Schuiz),  advertises  his  reader  that  this 
missive  has  scarcely  the  character  of  an  Epistle,  but 
goes  on  to  the  12th  ver.  of  ch.  xiii.  as  a  continuous 
treatise,  and  could  not  have  fitly  borne  on  its  front 
that  introductory  greeting  which,  elsewhere,  distin- 
guishes the  Epistles  of  Paul.     Bleek,  §.  7I>  has  aptly 
illustrated  these  different  views ;  and  has,  in  so  far, 
come  over  to  the  last-mentioned  opinion,  that  he  be- 
lieves the  oratorical  character  of  the  Epistle  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  salutation  being  omitted,  as  un- 
suitable to  the  solemn  commencement  of  the  discourse. 
But  he  opposes,  with  justice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
assertion,  that  the  Epistle  may  be  denominated  a 
treatise^  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  affirms  that  Paul^ 
especially,  would  have  been  of  all  men  the  least  inclin- 
ed, particularly  when  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  to  have 
made  so  few  personal  allusions,  that  he,  especially, 
would  have  deemed  it  particularly  requisite  to  advance, 
from  the  very  outset,  his  claim  to  a  divine  calliug  and 
credibility.     Compare,  on  this  point,  the  Episde  to 
the  Galatians.    In  this  view  we  must  coincide ;  and 
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'we  see,  in  the  verj  omission,  an  important  argument 
e^ainst  the  Pauline  origin,  of  greater  weight  than  the 
facts  we  have  mentioned  of  the  agreement  of  our 
Epistle  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  regard  to  the 
external  arrangement.  For,  from  their  very  nature, 
all  the  New  Testament  Epistles  have  a  certain  resem- 
blance, in  this  respect,  to  those  of  Paul  ;as  indeed,  all  let- 
ters, those  of  the  ancients  (for  instance  Cicero's  Epistles), 
and  those  of  the  modems,  are  therein  alike,  they  are  al- 
ways preceded  hy  an  introduction,  the  principal  theme 
ifi  handled  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle,  and,  at  the  close, 
follow  personal  notices,  salutations  from  various  parties 
to  their  friends,  wishes  for  happiness^  &c. 

§.  3. — ^RESULT  OF  THE  EXAMINATJON  OF  THE  EX- 
TERNAL AND  INTERNAL  EVIDENCES,  AND  SURVEY 
OF  THE  CRITICAL  INQUIRIES  RESPECTING  THE 
AUTHOR. 

We  have  endeavoured,  with  the  greatest  impartiali- 
ty, to  examine  the  facts  which  speak  for  and  against 
the  Pauline  authoi^ip.  The  external,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  internal  arguments  for  it,  have  appeared 
in  such  force  as  might  incline  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  our  Epistle  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle. 
We  must,  nevertheless,  declare  ourselves  against  this 
supposition.  The  most  important  argument  against  it 
appears  to  be  that  derived  from  the  language  and  the 
style.  Even  if  the  suspicions  arising  on  this  point 
stood  alone  they  would  have  a  ccmsiderable  tendency 
to  excite  our  doubts  of  its  composition  by  Paul,  just 
as  the  total  difference  of  the  last  from  the  first  portion 
of  Isaiah,  in  respect  of  language,  speaks  against  the 
composition  of  the  former  by  that  prophet.  But,  so 
ist  from  these  standing  alone,  there  arise,  on  every  side, 
other  very  serious  suspicions  of  the  Pauline  origin. 
Now,  if  it  be  one  of  the  most  important  critical  principles 
that  a  concurrence  of  arguments,  from  the  most  oppo- 
site quarters,  essentially  heightens  the  validity  of  the 
isolated  and  less  weighty  proofs,  so,  in  this  case,  the 
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doubt  raised  particularly  by  the  diversity  of  the  lan- 
guage must  be  greatly  increased.  We  see,  on  more 
than  one  side,  indeed,  reasons  in  favour  of  Panl. 
Still,  the  arguments  for  him  are  very  diifferent  from 
those  against  him.  The  argument  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Eastern  Church, — ^in  our  opinion  very  powerful, 
— is  weakened,  at  least,  in  some  degree,  by  that  of  the 
West ;  the  evidence  from  the  allusions  to  the  persona- 
lity of  Paul  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  to  which, 
in  like  manner,  we  were  obliged  to  allow  no  inconsi- 
derable weight,  has  a  powerfiil  counterpoise  in  ch.  ii. 
3. ;  from  the  contents  of  the  Epistle^  as  we  think,  no- 
thing definite  on  either  side  can  be  derived:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evidence  from  the  language,  from  the 
citations,  and,  indeed,  from  the  want  of  the  ^salutation 
at  the  beginning,  remains  in  its  full  force,  for,  we  are 
constrained  to  deny  that  any  thing  on  these  points 
can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  St.  PaiJ  as  the  author  of 
it.  If  it  should  be  attempted  to  embarrass  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Pauline  origin  by  the  question:  Whe- 
ther it  be  really  probable  that  the  Eastern  Chnrch, 
which  lay  so  much  nearer  than  the  distant  West  to 
Palestine,  where  the  Epistle  was  particularly  known,^ 
and  was,  therefore,  likely  to  possess  some  accurate  tra- 
dition concerning  its  author^  should  have  had,  so  early 
as  the  second  century,  a  false  one,  the  difficulty  may 
be  met  by  a  counter- question,  namely,  if  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  respecting^the  autho^had,  in  fact,  been 
unanimous, — how  could  the  Western  Chnrch,  from 
the  very  first,  have  entertained  a  diflferent  opinion  ? 
The  impartial  inquirer  will  find  himself  obliged  to 
confess  that  it  is  easier  to  find  an  answer  to  the  for- 
mer than  to  the  latter  question.  A  reply,  in  any  de- 
gree satisfiEictoiy,  cannot  be  found  to  the  latter ;  but, 
does  not  the  supposition  appear  very  plausible  that  the 
Epistle,  diffused  without  a  superscription,  was  held  to 
be  the  composition  of  the  Apostle,  because  of  the  re- 
lation of  its  contents  to  those  of  his  acknowledged 
writings,  and  this  especially  if  it  proceeded  from  one 
in  immediate  intercourse  with  him  ? 
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Let  us  now  trace  out,  stortlv,  the  direction  which 
the  critical  investigations,  or  views  respecting  the  au- 
thor of  the  Epistle,  have  taken  since  the  time  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Although  Augustine  and  Jerome  frequently  ex- 
pressed their  douhts  respecting  the  author,  yet,  at  other 
times,  they  spoke  so  much  in  favour  of  its  Pauline 
composition,  that  the  opinion  of  those  two  pillars  of 
the  Western  Church  essentially  contributed  to  make 
this  view  more  general  also  in  the  West.    The  Synods 
held  in  the  north  of  Africa,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  in   the  years  393,   397,   quote   the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  work  of  Paul's,  although 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  earlier  doubts  appear  through 
their  language.    For,  after  having  cited  Pauli  Apostoli 
epistolw  tredecim,  it  is  added,  ejusdem  ad  Hebraeos 
una.     Hence  this  opinion  was  established  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman- Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  age  of 
the  Reformation  re-awakened  the  doubts  which  had 
been  formerly  entertained.    That  theologian  who,  in 
dioee  days, — like  Semler,  in  later  times,  and  under 
other  circumstances, — sounded  every  depth  and  shoal 
with  the  line  of  criticism, — Erasmus,  first  expressed 
his  doubts  respecting  the  Pauline  composition  of  the 
Epistle   to  the  Hebrews,  in  his  Annot.  in  N,  Test 
1519,  where   he  finally  decides  in  favour  of  Cle- 
ment  of   Rome  as  its    author.      Independently  of 
Erasmus,  Cardinal  Cajetan  appeared  with  the  same 
doubts,  and,  influenced  by  the  inquiring  age  in  which 
he  lived,  expressed  opinions  which  difiered,  in  many 
respects^  from  the  doctrine,  and  exposed  him  to  the 
suspicion,  of  the  Church.     His  reasons  were  of  an  of- 
fensive character  to  his  contemporaries.     He  not  only 
thinks  that  Heb.  ix.  4.  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
1  Kings  viii.  9.,  but  he  regards  the  allegorical  charac- 
ter of  the  Epistle  as  unworthy  of  an  Apostle.     It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Ambrose   Catkarinus 
(Annott.  in  excerpta  quaedam  de  comment,  etc.  1536.), 
along  with  other  vulgar  charges,  accuses  him  of  assail- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with 
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the  very  same  arguments  with  which  the  Emperor 
Julian  had  impugned  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Luther 
and  Calvin  appear  still  more  dedsivelj  against  its 
composition  hy  Pavd  (Comp.  ii.  3.);  Beza,  at  first  of 
the  same  opinion,  declares  himself  doubtful,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  New  Testament.*  Zuingle  supposes 
the  Apostle  to  be  its  author.  Among  the  Sodnians, 
Socinus  himself  speaks  rather  in  favour  of  Paul,  but 
Schlichting  decidedly  against  him. 

In  the  Roman-CathcSic  Church,  these  doubts  were 
speedily  ended  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
placing  our  Epistle  among  the  writings  of  Paul :  a  de- 
cision which  Hug,  and,  very  lately,  Klee,  have  endea- 
voured to  justify  on  scientific  grounds;  while  Feilmoser, 
in  his  Introduction  (2d  Ed.  1830), — acknowledges  the 
Epistle  as  Pauline  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  composed  and 
despatched  under  the  autkority  of  the  Apostle. — In  the 
Evangelical  Churches,  also,  both  Lutheran  and  Reform- 
ed, the  predominance  which  the  taste  for  dogmatics  ob- 
tained over  the  critico- historical  soon  produced  thesame 
result.^     In  the  Augsburg^Confession,  in  the  Apology, 

A  Bleek  has  (p.  252.)  brought  forward  Beza  as  coinciding  al* 
together  with  his  teacher  Calvin.  In  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
New  Testament  this  is  certainly  the  case,  and  also  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1582,  from  which  Bleek  cites,  and  which  is  the  third. 
But  he  declares  himself  for  the  very  opposite  view  in  the  last 
edition,  prepared  during  his  life,  the  fifth,  whidi  was  published 
in  1598.  The  title  containsthe  following  declaration  :^-omnia 
nunc  demum,  ultima  adhibita  manu,  quam  accuratissime  emen- 
data  ec  aucta,  ut  quodammodo  novum  opus  videri  postiL  He 
there  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  objections  he  had  once  en- 
farced,  but  adds,  at  the  dose :— sed  age  libera  sunto  hominum 
judicia,  modo  in  eo  consentiamus  omnes,  vere  dictatam  banc 
epistolara  fuisse  a  8piritu  Sancto,  et&  It  is  remarkable  that,  of 
Zuingle  Bleek  has  made  no  mention.  The  opinion  of  that  re- 
former is  known  from  the  remarks  of  Kaspar  Megalander, 
written  after  his  death,  and  added  to  the  edition,  by  IjCO  Jude, 
of  the  Annotationea  inplerosque  N,  T,  Hbros,  Tiguri  1581. 

^  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  this,  our  Church  approximated  to 
the  Roman-Catholic.  For,  a  historico-critical  love  of  truth  must 
alwayH,  among  Protestants,^^  hand  in  hand  with  the  dogmatical 
interest ;  and,  if  our  modern  Rationalism  aimed  only  at  this,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  concede  the  point.    Comp.  Twesten^s  ex- 
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in  Melanchthon's  Loci  Theologiciy  in  the  Magdeburg 
Centoriators,  we  still  find  Luther's  view ;  in  like  man- 
ner, in  the  reformed  Conf,  Gallicana  we  have  the  views 
of  Calvin.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  opposite  opinion  is  the  current  one,  in  both 
Churches,  and  continues  so,  with  few  exceptions  (for 
instance  the  Lutherans  Baldwin,  Htmnius ;  the  re- 
formed divines  Cameron  and  Beausobre ;  the  Armi- 
nians  Grotius,  Clericus),  up  to  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Semler — a  second  Erasmus, — was  the  first  who,  in 
this  respect,  also,  awakened  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  al- 
though (in  his  '*"  Beitragen  vos  Baumgartens  Erkla- 
rung  des  Hebraerbriefes,  1763.'')  he  does  not  distinct- 
ly pronounce  the  negative  opinion.  In  bis  footsteps 
n)llowed  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who,  in  the  earher  part  of 
his  life,  every  where  proceeded  upon  the  notion  of  its 
composition  by  Paul  as  an  indubitable  &ct ;  but,  in 
the  last,  being  the  4th,  Ed.  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  1788,  which  appeared  three  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  represents  this  point  as  very  doubt- 
ful. The  first  who  endeavoured,  m  a  lengthened  dis- 
quisition, to  give  certainty  to  the  doubts  of  these  two 
scholars,  was  Ziegler,  in  his  ^'  Einleitung  in  den  Brief 
an  die  Hebriier.  Gott.  1791."     He  opposes  Storr,  and, 

cellent  section  (Dogm.  particalarly  p.  282,  283.  2d  £d.\  on 
the  principle  of  Protestantism.  Of  this  historico-critical  love 
of  truth  the  Reformers  themselves  were  models,  but  it  was  too 
soon  lost  out  of  view.  What  was  established  historico-criti- 
cally,  Luther  wished  not  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  **  noble*' 
people ;  he  knew  what  he  retained,  and  therefore  knew  also 
what  he  could  give  up.  From  this  noble  striving  after  truth 
It  arose,  that  he  wished  the  Antilegomena  to  be  distinguished 
as  such,  in  the  translation  destined  for  the  people,  and  hence  the  . 
fact,  that  these  four  books,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle 
of  James,  the  book  of  Jude,  and  the  Revelations,  have  no  num- 
bers in  the  German  copies  of  the  Bible,  up  to  the  middle  of , 
the  seventeenth  century  (This  should  have  been  the  case  also  ' 
with  2d  Peter,  and  the  2d  and  3d  of  John,  but  it  did  not  appear 
proper  to  detach  them  from  the  Homologoumena  which  belong- 
ed to  them).  Thus  he  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out 
which  were  "  the  right  noble  chief  books''  of  Scripture. 
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tipon  the  whole,  condncts  his  argument  with  leamtng) 
judgment)  and  impartiality.  Against  him,  on  the  other 
side,  appeared  Camerer,  "  Prufung  der  Zieglerschen 
Einleitung,"  among  his  Theologicad  and  Critical  Es- 
says-^tuttg.  1794.  Since  the  heginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century^  the  negative  opinion  has  gamed  a  great 
ascendancy.  The  remarks  of  £ichhom  against  Paul  as 
the  aathor,  in  his  Introduction^  are  incomplete,  and  ex- 
ceedingly partial,  although  it  cannot  he  denied  that  his 
manner  of  bringing  forward  the  proofs  is  acute.  Bert« 
hold  is  a  little  more'  full,  without,  however,  penetrating 
deeper  into  the  subject.  But,  of  the  work  of  ^hulz  (Der 
Brief  an  die  Hebraer,  Einleitung,  Uebersetzimgund  An- 
merkungen,  Breslau  1818),  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
author  of  our  Epistle  forms  an  essential  portion.  This 
production,  it  is  true,  affords  manifold  proofs  of  the 
passionate  partiality  by  which  its  author  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  governed,  even  in  his  scientific  inquiries, 
so  that  evident  facts — unknown  to  himself,  as  we  may 
venture  to  hope — are  perverted,  the  most  important 
arguments  opposed  to  his  own  views  are  evaded  (see 
above,  p.  6.  note),  and  texts  void  of  all  force  whatever 
are  advanced  in  its  favour  (see  above,  p.  34.).  Yet, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  treatise  first  drew  at- 
tention, in  matters  of  criticism,  to  many  essential  points, 
which  must  necessarily  be  discussed  in  every  inquiry 
into  the  authorship  by  Paul,  and  that  it  greatly  pro- 
moted more  correct  views  respecting  the  internal  evi- 
dences. With  the  work  of  Schulz  may  be  classed  that 
of  Seyfiarth,  De  epistolae,  quse  dicitur  ad  Hebraeos.. 
indole  maxime  peculiari,  Lips.  1821.,  which  evinces 
great  industry,  but,  from  a  want  of  acuteness,  has  not 
essentially  advanced  the  inquiry.  Bleek  has  treated 
the  subject  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  more 
fully  thsLn  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  his  book,  Ver- 
such  einer  vollstandigen  Einleitung  in  den  Brief  an 
die  Hebraer.,  Berlin,  1828.  In  this  work  conscien- 
tious industry  is  attractively  combined  with  a  sound 
and  unprejudiced  judgment.  Yet  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation regarding  the  Pauline  origin  is  only  nega- 
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tire.  The  work,  since  its  appearance,  has  been  taken 
as  the  foundation  of  every  other  haying  the  same  ob- 
ject ;  and  Schulz  himself,  in  reference  to  his  own  work, 
has  declared  (See  above,  p.  26,  note),  that  the  more 
profound  investigations  of  Bleek  have  rendered  his 
own  superfluous.  "VVe  have  made  grateful  use  of 
Block's  previous  labours,  and,  although  we  must  dis- 
pute several  of  his  positions,  we  are  obliged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  coincide  with  his  opinions.  On  a  second 
examination  of  the  subject,  this  industrious  and  con- 
scientious critic  will,  no  doubt,  discover  many  things  in 
his  book  to  improve,  and,  particularly  in  the  section 
on  the  linguistic  peculiarities,  much  also  to  supply. 
Among  the  most  recent  introductory  works,  Schott's 
Isagoge  must  be  mentioned  as  containing  a  good  dis- 
position of  the  most  important  points  of  inquiry. 

In  opposition  to  this  numerous  party,  who  impugn 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle,  there  have  appeared 
defenders  of  it  down  even  to  the  latest  times.  Of  these 
the  most  considerable  are  certainly  Hug,  in  his  ^'  Ein- 
leitung,"  and  his  review  of  De  Groot's  treatise  in  the 
'*  Freib.  Zeitschr.  IK  W.,"  and  Professor  Stuart,  of  the 
North- American  Seminary,  at  Andover,  "  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  two  volumes. 
182r  (2d  Ed.  1833.).  The  first  vol.,  of  288  pages, 
is  occupied  with  the  Introduction,  and  contains  a  co- 
pious refutation  of  the  individual  arguments  of  Ber- 
tholdt,  Schulz,  Seyflarth,  which  are  reckoned  up  nu- 
merically. Among  us,  this  work  appears  to  be  Imown 
only  through  the  detailed  review  of  it  in  the  supple- 
mentary pages  to  the  "  AUgemeine  litteratur-Zeit- 
ung,  Januar  1 830.  It  is  certainly  liable  to  the  charge 
of  being  a  little  heavy ;  but,  the  author  s  conscientious 
industry  and  exemplary  love  of  truth  merit  every  ac- 
knowledgment. I  have  not  yet  seen  the  second  edi- 
tion. In  it,  probably,  the  most  particular  attention 
will  be  bestowed  on  Bleek's  inquiries,  and  his  special 
objections  to  Stuart's  arguments  will  undergo  a  minute 
examination.  But,  the  manner  in  which  Hug,  with 
his  well-known  acuteness,  has  arranged  the  arguments 
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infaYOurof  the  Pauline  origin  gives  them  agreater  power 
of  conviction.  Would  we  were  not  obliged  to  believe 
that  this  distinguished  scholar  is  capable^  when  he 
pleases^  of  stating  the  reasons  against  Paul  much  more 
convincingly  I — ^These  two  writers  have  been,  very  re- 
cently,  joined  by  Dr.  Paulus,  in  his  work :  Des  Apostels 
Paulus  Ermahnungsschreiben  an  die  Hebraerchristen, 
Heidelberg,  1833.  The  investigation,  as  is  usual  with 
this  writer,  follows  its  orvn  way.  But  we  must  bear 
this  testimony  to  the  work, — if  it  sometimes  display 
opinions  which  must  always  remain  peculiar  to  the 
author,  it  gives,  at  the  same  time^  full  force  to  what- 
ever can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  composition  of  the 
Epistle  by  Paul.  On  several  points  of  the  inquiry,  our 
views  have  coincided  with  his,  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Bleek. 

Besides  these  three  critics,  who  have  entered  the 
lists  in  fevour  of  the  Pauline  Authorship,  there  remain 
to  be  particularly  noticed,  Ir  Storr  (Pauli  Brief  an  die 
Hebnler,  1789.),  who  evinces,  in  his  book,  his  wonted 
learning,  and  gift  of  combination,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  an  inclination  to  make,  where  he  cannot  find, 
a  door.  2.  Hofstede  de  Groot  (Disputatio,  qua 
epistola  ad  Hebr.  cum  Paulinis  epistolis  comparatur. 
iWj.  ad  Rhen.  1826.).  This  treatise  aims  at  the  lin- 
guistic argument  in  opposition  to  Schulz.  But  the  au- 
thor is  deficient  in  philological  tact,  and  in  method.  A 
single  voice  has  been  here  and  there  raised  among  the 
Protestants  in  favour  of  the  composition  by  Paul. 
So  Steudel,  in  his  review  of  Schulz,  in  "  Bengel's  Ar- 
chiv  Bd.  iv.  St.  1.,"  Scheibel  in  *'  Kothes  Zeitschrift 
furs  Christenthum,  i.  1.,"  and  "  Rechtfertigung  meines 
moralischen  Characters  u.s.w.  Breslau,  1817*"  Stein, 
'^  Kommentar  zum  Lukas,  im  Anhange  iiber  den 
Brief  an  die  Laodiceische  Gemeinde.*'* 

*  We  may  be  allowed  to  notice,  on  this  occasion,  the  hypo- 
thesis adv^anced  by  Baumgarten-Crusius  in  the  Programme  of 
1829.,  "  De  Origine  epiatolse  ad  Hebr»os  conjecturae,*'  and 
Stein,  passim:  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  same 
with  that  known  under  the  name  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodi* 
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§.  4.   IP  PAUL  BE  NOT,  WHO  IS  THE  AUTHOR  ? 

A  wide  field  is  here  opened  for  hypothesis.  So  earlj 
as  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria^  and  of  Origen, 
opinions  were  (see  above,  p.  4.)  expressed  in  favour  of 
Luke  either  as  composer  or  author ;  subsequently^  Gro- 
tius  regarded  him  as  the  author,  and,  latterly,  Hug 
deemed  him  its  concipienl.  In  like  manner,  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  names  Clement  of  Rome  partly 
as  translator  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.38.),  partly  as  au- 
thor (lb.  vi.  25.)  ;  in  later  times,  this  opinion  was  sup- 
ported particularly  by  Erasmus.  Again,  Barnabas  is 
pointed  out  by  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  (see  Ter- 
tullian  above,  p.  18.)  as  the  author,  in  which  they  have 
been  defended  by  Camerarius,  J.  E.  Chr.  Schmidt^ 
Twesten  (Dogmatik,  2  a.  s.  105.),  UUmann  (Studien 
und  KritUcen  B^  1.  Heft  2.) — Later  writers  have  fall- 
en upon  other  names.  Bbhm6,  in  his  commentary,  and 
Mynster  (Kleine  theol.  Schriften,  Kopenh.  1825,  and, 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  2  b.  2  h.),  assume  Silvanus,  or 
Silas,  to  be  the  writer.  But,  the  notion  that  Apollos 
was  the  author  has  met  with  a  far  more  general  re- 
ception. Certain  writers,  as  Eichhom,  SeyiSarth, 
Schott,  and  others,  think  themselves  obliged  to  adopt 
an  Alexandrian,  though  they  would  decline  fixing  up- 


ceans  (yet,  according  to  Baumgarten,  the  author  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Paul,  and  indeed  an  Alexandrian).  To  us  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  a  labour  unworthy  of  thanks  to  vex  the  learned, 
who  have  enough  on  their  hands  with  hypotheses  which 
spring  up  of  themselves,  by  manufactured  ones,  even  though 
we  look,  as  we  must  do  in  the  case  of  Baumgarten- Crusi us, 
with  satisfaction  on  the  play  of  subtilty.  Schneckenburger  has 
undertaken  the  refutation  of  Stein's  Idiocrisy  (Beitragen 
U.S.W.  S.  153.)  See  Liicke  on  Baumgarten*s  hypothesis  (Stu- 
dien und  Kritiken,  iii.  2.  S.  450)  and  Schott,  Isagoge,  p.  366. 
It  appears  to  have  remained  unknown  to  both  Idiognomists 
that  they  had  a  precursor  in  the  same  path,  namely,  that  master 
in  Jdiognomy  and  Idiocrisy,  Dr.  Schulthess. — Neue  tbeolo- 
gischen  Aunalen  von  1818.,  September  und  October. 
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on  a  particular  name.  Luther  first  fell  upon  ApoUos, 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  Glericus,  Heuraann, 
Semler,  Ziegler,  Dindorf,  de  Wett6  ;  and,  lastly,  Bleek 
has  undertaken  a  lengthened  defence  of  this  hypothec 
sis. 

We  will  now  cast  a  glance  upon  the  three  most  pro- 
bable hypotheses,  referring,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to 
Bleek  for  the  remaining  two.  If  Paul  be  not  the  wri- 
ter of  our  Epistle,  if,  particularly^  the  purity  of  its 
language  and  the  structure  of  its  periods  speak  against 
him  as  such,  the  mind  is  naturally  carried  to  Luke, 
who  was,  for  several  years,  his  companion,  was  con- 
versant with  the  Greek  idiom,  and  in  his  doctrinal 
type  resembled  Paul  (the  formula  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  Luke,  the  parables  of  the  Gospel,  ch.  xv.),  es- 
pecially as  we  can  point  out  a  considerable  number  of 
words  and  phrases  which  our  Epistle  has  in  conunon 
with  no  other  of  the  New  Testament  writings  except 
those  of  Luke  (see  above,  p.  30.).  Without,  how- 
ever, entering  more  minutely  into  the  argument  re- 
specting language,  the  circumstance  already  noticed 
by  Beza,  that  Luke  was  of  Grecian  descent,  seems  to 
be  sufficient  to  draw  off  our  attention  from  that  Evan- 
gelist (Col.  iv.  14.  Comp.  X.  II. )•  But  the  whole 
cast  of  our  Epistle  betrays  its  composition  by  a  native 
Israelite,  even  were  we  unable  to  arrive  at  this  conclu- 
sion from  such  expressions  as  0/  ^ars^g;  (^/^wv)  i.  1.^ 
0/  vr^iff^vrs^oi^  xi.  2.  Thus,  therefore,  if  we  should  insist 
upon  having  a  single  name,  our  choice  would  lie  between 
Beunabas  and  ApoUos.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we 
must  pay  particular  attention  to  what  Ullmann  haa 
adduced  (passim)  in  his  favour — (Ullmann*s  treatise 
was  published  subsequently  to  the  appearance  of 
Bleek's  Introduction) :  the  advocate,  of  most  consi- 
deration, for  the  other  view,  is  Bleek.  After  carefully 
weighing  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  we  feel  obliged  to 
confess,  if  we  must  at  last  fix  upon  a  name,  that 
those  which  speak  for  Apollos  appear  to  us  greatly 
to  preponderate.  The  point  from  wluch  Ullmann  starts^ 
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is  the  desire,  certainly  a  very  just  one,  that  every  cri- 
tical hypothesis  should  hare  some  historical  connecting 
point.  The  hypothesis  that  ApoUos  is  the  author  has 
no  such  connecting  point,  while  that  for  Bamahas  pos- 
sesses one.  We  consider  it  as  proved  (see  ahove,  pp. 
J8,  J9.),  that  Tertuliian's  testimony  does  not  rest 
merely  upon  conjecture,  hut  upon  the  firm  foundation 
of  historical  tradition.  Bleek,  however,  very  properly 
remarks,  that  this  tradition  can  never  have  heen  exten- 
sively diffused,  for  it  is  known  neither  to  Origen  nor 
Eusehius ;  nay,  with  ike  exception  of  Terlulliany  there 
is  not  a  single  considerahle  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
has  acceded  to  it.  This  opinion  is  mentioned  hy  Je- 
rome and  Philastrius,  as  well  as  hy  Tertullian.  Now, 
it  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  former,  Catal.  c.  6... 
Sedvel  Bamahas,  juxta  TertulUanum^  vel  Lucas  evan^ 
gelistas^juxta  quosdam,  vel  Clementis^  c^cthat  he  knew 
either  no^assertor  of  that  opinion,  or,  at  leasts  none  of 
*iA>te.*  True  it  js,  that,  in  another  place  (Ep.  ad  Dard. 
129.),  he  says,4ibet  plerique  earn  velBamabie  vel  de- 
mentis arhitrentur ;  hut,  what  his  real  meaning  is  in  that 
passage  is  not  very  clear  (See  Bleek,  p.  210,  Rem.  280). 
Hence  the  conclusion  which  Ullmann  draws  from  it, 
that  many  in  the  Eastern  Church  regarded  Bamahas 
as  the  author,  cannot,  at  least  from  these  expressions, 
he  with  certainty  derived.*  Philastrius  (t  c.  387.) 
gives  a  hceresis  of  those  who  considered  Bamahas  its 
author,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  thb  opinion  had 
spread ;  still  we  do  not  learn  from  him  that  it  was 
maintained  by  any  well-known  writer. 

Now,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  lay  any  great 
stress  on  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  so,  on  the  other, 
that  tradition  is  much  weakened  by  views  of  very  slen- 
der foundation^  and  yet  much  more  strenuously  main- 
tained, which  make  Clement  of  Kome,  or  Luke,  the 


■  The  reader  wOl  most  probably,  with  Semler,  supply  noS" 
trorum  to  plerique^  and  make  the  expression  apply  to  Latin 
authors. 
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author,  and  which  bear  so  evidently  upon  them  the 
marks  of  conjecture  from  less  substantial  points  of 
agreement^  Keeping  out  of  view  the  weight  which 
the  historical  foundation  of  that  hypothesis  imparts  to 
it,  there  remains  but  little  that  speaks  strongly  in  its 
fevour.  The  strongest  argument  would  certainly  be 
suggested  by  the  harmony  of  the  character  of  our 
Epistle  with  that  handed  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Barnabas,  could  we  admit  the  genuineness  of  the 
latter^  and  persuade  ourselves,  with  Schmidt^  that  a 
kindred  spirit  reigns  throughout  both  Epistles.  To  a 
mere  superficial  observer,  the  latter  notion  will  ap- 
pear very  evident ;  still,  even  those  theologians  who 
have  had  the  least  relish  for  the  doctrinal  con- 
tents, as  well  as  the  doctrinal  form  of  our  Epistle, 
have  not  been  able  to  conceal  from  themselves  that 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the  type 
of  it,  and  the  allegories  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ; 
and  that,  therefore,  if  the  latter  actually  proceeded 
from  the  famous  companion  of  Paul,  the  former  could 
not  have  had  Barnabas  for  its  author.  Thus,  Eich- 
hom  (Einleitung,  iii.  2.  s.  468.)  says,  <*  If  we  except 
the  single  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch. 
vii,  6.,  where  Levi  is  said  to  have  already  in  Abra- 
ham given  tithes  to  Melchisedec,  as  too  far  fetched, 
which  the  author  himself  admits  to  be  so,  and  excuses 
by  a  iig  z^og  g/Ve/i',  the  Epistle  is  written  with  a  manly 
seriousness,  and  has  a  sequence,  roimdness,  fulness,  vi* 
gour,  and  evenness  in  the  representation,  a  clear,  pleas- 
ing brevity  of  expression,  a  classical  shape,  one  might 
almost  say,  for  an  allegorising  composition,  in  which 
even  the  writings  of  Philo  are  inferior.  In  these  quali- 
ties how  far  below  it  is  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ! — The 


a  Were  Stuart^s  opinion  well  founded,  that  Clement  formally 
cites  our  Epistle,  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  him  to  be  the 
author  of  it  would  appear  utterly  ridiculous.  But  that  opi- 
nion, as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  note  to  p.  3,  has  no  foun- 
dation. 
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distance  between  them  is  so  great  that  no  comparison 
of  them  can  be  properly  instituted.  From  the  latter 
writing  there  breathes  a  completeli/  drfft rent  spirit** 
Both  Twesten  (Dogmatik,  I.  s.  145.  2  a.)  and  UU- 
xnann  gave  a  similar  opinion;  but,  both  of  them,  and, 
along  with  Neander  too,  on  this  very  ground  contend, 
in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  a  composition  so  un- 
worthy as  that  which  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Barnabas  cannot  have  proceeded  from  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

With  this  admission,  however,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment, in  support  of  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  by  Barnabas,  is  given  up.  Of  the  six 
internal  reasons,  which  Ullmann  urges,  two  apply  with 
as  much  force  to  every  other  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle  as  they  do  to  Barnabas  ;*  one 
of  them  rests  on  a  pre- supposition,  which  will  not 
easily  be  granted,  that  the  receivers  of  the  Epistle 
were  Cyprian  Jewish  Christians  or  Alexandrians  ; 
the  fourth  is  exceedingly  precarious,  namely,  that  the 
mention  of  Barnabas,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  the  frequent  designa- 
tion of  Christ,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the 
simple  6  'irjffovg  (see  above,  p.  38.),  may  indicate 
a  personal  connection  with  Jesus  ;**  the  Jlfth  reason  is 

Namely,  No.  3.,  where-  it  is  observed,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Epi&tle  contains  much  that  is  Pauline,  and,  on  the 
other,  differs  in  many  respects  from  Paul :  and  So.  4.,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  Kpistle  is  entirely  worthy  of  a  disciple  and 
friend  of  the  Apostle,  as  also,  that  the  writer  presents  himself 
as  invested  with  Apostolical  authority.  Certainly  !  But,  if 
what  is  here  said  holds  equally  good,  with  respect  to  the  two 
men,  who  may  be  regarded  as  authors  of  the  Epistle,  and  if, 
moreover,  we  learn  nothing  farther  of  Barnabas,  than  that  be 
was  avh^  ayet^it  jttu  vrXn^of  UvtVfAXTOf  etyiov  xec)  vUrt^s  (Acts  xi. 
24.),  but,  of  A  polios,  that  he  was  *AXt^xy\tvs  rf  yivu,  avfi^ 
Xoyitg — cinariff  if  TuTf  y^a<pu7s — o^rif  Uvovus  I'oTg  *lov^ettU( 
oiaxttTX' yx,iro  ^ttfAOffitf,,  i^iduxyug  "hta  r£v  y^a^Sv  tJveu  rn  X^t^' 
tir 'Itt^wr  {Acts  xYiii.  24,  28.),  how  decidedly,  after  reading 
these  two  passages  of  scripture,  does  the  scale  turn  in  favour  of 
A  polios ! 

**  But  Paul  also  makes  use  of  the  simple  *lnfoZs,  proportion- 
F 
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erident,  if  Apollos,  but,  uncertain  if  Barnabas,  be  consi- 
dered the  author,  viz.  that  Barnabas,  being  a  native  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  Alexan- 
dria, "  had,  perhaps,  been  in  Alexandria  itself;** — the 
Alexandrian  descent  and  education  of  Apollos  are  un- 
disputed. There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  nxth 
reason,  that  Barnabas  was  a  Leyite*  and,  as  such,  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  temple  worship.  But, 
the  arrangements  of  the  temple,  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle,  are,  certainly,  neither  so  detailed  nor  so  recon- 
dite, that  only  a  Lerite  could  possess  this  minuter 
knowledge  of  them  :  on  the  contrary,  as  Bleek  con- 
ceiyes,'^  the  author,  ch.  ix.,  has  committed  a  mistake,  in 
his  description  of  the  Sanctuary,  which  we  should  not 
have  expected  from  one  who  had  resided  in  Jerusa- 
lem.    See  Bleek,  §.  94. 

By  a  much  more  certain  path  Bleek  attains  to  his 
result.  He  sets  out  from  the  following  premises  : — 1. 
The  author  must  have  been  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
2.  According  to  ii.  3.,  he  must  have  been  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostles.  3.  He  must  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  Paul,  as  the  contents  and  the  language  of 
the  Epistle,  or,  indeed,  the  closer  connection  with 
Timothy,  evince.  4.  He  does  not  shew  himself  alto- 
gether dependent  on  Paul,  but  maintains  a  decided 
originaUty.  5.  The  author,  according  to  xiii.  19., 
must  have  been  personally  connected  with  the  Jewish 
Christians,  his  readers.  6.  He  cannot  have  been  an 
iahabitant  of  Palestine,  nor  have  remained  long  in  the 
n3ighbourhood  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  since,  from 
ix.  1---8.,  it  appears  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  temple  arrangements.  7*  He  was,  pro- 
bably, an  Alexandrian,  which  may  be  inferred  from 

ably  with  less  fraquency,  indeed,  than  we  find  it  employed  ia 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  yet,  still  not  unfrequently— and, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  conclusion,  from  this  circumstance,  toa 
persona]  acquaintance  with  Christ,  does  not  hold  good  in  his  case. 
a  The  formularies  of  our  churches,  admitting  no  errors  in 
writings  received  as  inspired,  repudiate  all  opinions  of  the  kind 
advanced  by  Bleek, —T^r. 
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his  skill  in  typical  exposition,  his  congeniality  with 
Philo  in  his  torm  of  doctrine,  in  his  conceptions,  and 
even  in  single  expressions.  The  two  last  points  alone 
may  be  questioned.  Concerning  the  pretended  anti- 
quarian mistakes  of  the  author,  see  the  passages 
quoted,  and  Mjmster  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  II.  2., 
8.  134,  et  seq.). 

On  the  supposition  of  the  Alexandrian  origin  and 
culture  of  the  author,  it  must  certainly  be  granted  that 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Epistle  is  most  easily  ex- 
plained. Still,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  affirm  this 
supposition  necessary;  and,  I  should  even  doubt 
whether,  with  Bleek,  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  it  '*  the 
highest  probability."  That  critic,  eminently  distin- 
guished as  his  inquiries  every  where  are  by  modera- 
tion and  candour,  does  not  himself  lay,  on  many 
things,  so  much  stress  as  might  have  been  expected. 
He  acknowledges  that  the  exclusive  use  of  the  LXX. 
is  no  decisive  proof  that  the  writer  was  not  of  Pales- 
tine, that  the  typical  form  o^  the  doctrine,  in  our 
Epistle,  was  prevalent  among  the  Israelites  of  that 
country,^  and,  that  the  correctness  of  the  language 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  Alexandrian  author. 

•  Bleek  should  have  expressed,  himself,  on  this  point,  some- 
what more  strongly.  He  merely  says,  that  this  manner  of  ex- 
position was  "  by  no  means  unoommon"  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  Olshausen^s  work  on  the  deeper  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  Dopke's  Hermeneutics,  might  have  shewn,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  was  just  as  well  known  and  current  in  Palestine 
as  in  Alexandria.  The  manner,  only,  of  the  Palestinian  Jews 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Alexandrians : — on  this  point, 
however,  a  more  minute  inquiry  remains  still  a  desideratum. 
As  the  opinion  is  still  widely  diffused,  that  the  typical  manner 
of  expounding  doctrine  in  the  Epistle,  necessarily  obliges  us  to 
assume  an  Alexandrian  author,  we  give  the  opinion  of  Coin  on 
the  subject,  in  his  review  of  B5hme*s  Commentary  (UaU.  I^itt. 
Zeit.  1826,  N.  131.).  «  On  the  other  hand,  M.  B.  is  much 
to  be  commended  for  the  expression  of  his  opinion  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who,  from  the  style  and  allegorical  character  of 
the  Epistle,  conclude  that  it  was  written  by  an  Alexandrian 
Christian,  or,  at  least,  to  Alexandrians.**  The  reader  may 
also  compare  Mynster  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  II.  2.,  S.  333.), 
who,  agreeably  to  the  marked  distinction  which  he  draws  be- 
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Now,  if  all  this  be  correct  (of  which  we  cannot 
doubt),  there  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  exist  any 
thing  especially  compelling  us  to  suppose  the  author 
an  Alexandrian.  The  case  were  very  different,  in- 
deed, could  it  be  made  probable  that  our  author  had 
read  the  writings  of  Philo,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Gro- 
tius,  Clericus,  Mangey ;  while  the  man  most  capable  of 
pronouncing  a  decision  on  the  question,  Bened.  Carp- 
zov,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  We  have  already  (p. 
48.  Rem.)  discussed  a  point  urged  by  Bleek,  without 
finding  it  valid  as  a  proof.  In  imitation  of  Schulz 
(p.  398,  et  seq.),  he  produces  a  catalogue  of  expressions 
and  phrases  which,  it  is  conceived,  give  ^^  a  great  proba- 
bility'  to  this  opinion;  We  are  unvrilHng  to  deny 
that  these  are  selected  with  care ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  admit  that  they  give  to  the  opi- 
nion "  a  great  probability."  Some  parallel  passages 
are  satisfactorily  explained  from  an  agreement  in  doc- 
trine between  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine  and 
Philo :  thus,  when  with  i.  2,  a  passage  is  compared  in 
which  Philo  calls  the  Logos  sUuv  06  oO  5/  o5  ffu^^a^  o 
x66[ioi  sdrjfLiov^ysTrOy  which  is,  indeed,  Pauline;  when 
to  v  3.  (ps^cov  rd  'jrdfra,  there  is  given,  as  a  parallel,  « 
rd  jtisv  ovra  pg^wi/  xai  rd  *7rdvra  ysvvuv,^  while  yet  CoJ. 
i.  forms  a  parallel  in  matter,  and  f  e^g/i/  is  a  very  com- 
mon expression  in  the  usage  at  that  time  general  in 
that  country,  &c.  f  See  Rem.  on  the  Passage).  Other 
parallels  depend  upon  expressions  which  are  just  as 

tween  type  and  allegory^  maintains  that  our  author  allegorises 
but  little.  But,  the  difference  between  type  and  allegory,  such 
as  this  scholar  has  represented  it,  cannot  strictly  be  maintained. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  this,  that 
Philo*8  allegories,  and,  still  more,  Philo*s  doctrine,  have>  fur 
the  most  part,  a  character  quite  distinct  from  the  typical  man- 
ner of  our  Epistle,  '*  the  spirit  of  Philo  is  toto  coelo  different, 
and  the  direction  and  turn  of  the  thought  certainly  do  not  in- 
dicate the  same  school."  Vet,  it  remains  incontrovertible,  that 
the  design  and  colouring  of  our  Epistle  approach  more  closely 
to  the  manner  of  Philo  than  does  any  other  writing  of  the  New 
Testament. 
*  Who  upholdeth  all  things,  and  produoeth  all  things. 
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little  peculiar  to  Philo  as  (phuv  in  the  sense  of  maintain, 
but  belong  to  the  Greek  idiom,  in  general,  or,  at  least,  to 
the  whole  Grecity  of  that  period ;  so  fAsr^iorra^sTv  (See 
Bern,  on  v.  2.),  '^r^ocayooeviitg  v.  10  (a  quite  common 
terminus),  the  collocation  dsrjffei^  rs  xaJ  tKSTTj^iag  (See 
the  passage  from  Isocrates,  in  Wetstein),  a/iriTcus  (a 
word  certainly  of  very  rare  occurrence — but  see  Wet- 
stein— which  was  suggested  by  the  frequently  recur- 
ring aicdru^)^  sjcwtf/ug  dfj^aordvuv,  x.  26,  (an  expression 
so  little  peculiar  to  Philo  that  it  may  rather  be  consi. 
dered  the  current  one  among  the  Greeks  and  Hellenists 
£»r  the  idea  expressed  by  it,  See  Wetstein),  c3j  Ivog 
tifruv  yii.  9.  (quite  a  common  formula),  &c.  Now,  if 
we  deduct  these  passages — and  the  same  thing  holds 
with  regard  to  all  the  rest — there  will  remain  of  the 
list,  which  is  not  very  long  (there  are,  in  all,  22  ex- 
amples cited,  and  the  more  we  consider  the  careful  in- 
vestigation which  Bleek  has  instituted,  the  less  expec- 
tation must  we  entertiiin  of  finding  other  and  more 
striking  proofs),  almost  nothing  to  give  even  a  proba- 
bility, much  less  any  weight  to  the  assertion  that  our 
author  had  read  the  works  of  Philo.* — Finally,  Gross- 
mann,  in  the  Programme  (p.  14  )  adduced  p.  26.,  has 
cited  some  expressions  of  our  Epistle  intended  to  prove 
that  its  author  was  conversant  with  the  language  of  the 
Alexandrian  asceticks,  as  o/  xara^uy^vrg^,  vi.  18.  But 
these  furnish  even  less  evidence  than  the  passages 
brought  forward  by  Bleek. 

Still,  we  are  ready  to  make  the  following  admission, 
viz.  could  it  be  rendered  probable  that  any  distinguished 
person  having  intercourse  with  Paul,  were  an  Alexan- 
drian, and  of  Alexandrian  culture,  we  might,  with  the 

^  If  such  he  the  ease  with  regard  to  the  assertion,  that  the 
ftuthor  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Philo,  how  much  less  can  this  )>e  maintained  with 
any  probability  in  respect  of  John  the  thu^mt.  In  fact,  the 
works  of  this  mystical  Alexandrian  Theologian  must  have 
made  hut  little  noise,  and  lieen  farfrom  widely  spread,  if  Vale- 
kenaer  be  correct  in  what  he  thinks  himself  constrained  to  sup- 
pose, that  Philo  had  nerer  read  the  writings  of  Aristobulus  I 
6«e  Valdieuaer,  De  AristobtUo,  p.  95. 


Ic 
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greatest  appearance  of  truth,  regard  him  as  the  author 
of  the  Epistle.  Now,  such  a  one  is  found  in  the  per- 
son of  Apollos,  According  to  Acts  xviii.  24,  he  was 
'lovdaTog  AXi^avh^tvi  r(p  ysvn;  and,  there  is  added, 
moreover,  a  predicate  in  a  high  degree  true  of  our  au- 
thor, he  is  called  dvri^  "Kvyitfi  (jacundusj  and  dvvarog  iv 
rats  y^a^aTg,  We  may  infer  precisely  these  qualities 
in  ApoUos  from  what  Paul  saysof  himself  with  regard 
to  him,  1.  Cor.  i. — iv.,  especially  iii.  6 ;  ii.  4.  Comp.  2 
Cor.  xi.  5. 6.  For,  the  great  Apostle,  who  possessed,  if 
not  the  elegance,  yet  the  force  of  speech  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,*  in  declaring  that  he  alone  had,  by  the  weak- 
ness of  preaching  the  crucified  Jesus,  planted  the  Gos- 
•el  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  plainly  points  out  Apol- 
los,  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  had  al- 
ways been  able  to  overcome  the  Jews  (Acts  xviii.  28.), 
as  the  man  who  had  watered  the  seed  which  was 
sown  by  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6.).  Despising  the 
'jTii^u,  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  in  his  own  person*  he  admits  it  in 
his  companion,  to  whom  the  Lord  of  the  great  build- 
ing had  assigned  a  different  task  from  his  own.  1  Cor. 
iii.  9.  10.  Assuredly  we  know  not  of  any  other  part- 
ner of  the  Apostle  from  whose  gifts  we  might  more 
readily  expect  such  a  composition,  as  our  Epistle,  than 
from  this  learned  Alexandrian.     Does  not  the  Epistle 

■  M''ouId  that  our  philologters,  who  so  loftily  psss  by  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Tentmaker,  might  feel  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  brothers  of  the  guild,  Hemsterhusius,  soundingin  their 
ears,  and  penetrating  their  hearts !  Ue  closes  with  the  follow- 
ing words  his  excellent  discourse  "  De  Apostolo  Paulo^^  which 
Berg  first  communicated  to  us  in  the  **  Symbola  Luisburg, 
T.  i."  and  which  Valckenaer  had  afterwards  reprinted,  in  an 
improved  state,  in  the  Orationes  Tib.  tiemsterh. :  haec  igitur 
eloquentia,  quie  non  in  flosculis  verborum  et  orationis  cala- 
mistratse  pigroentis,  sed  in  indolis  excelsae  notis,  sed  in  pondere 
rerum  gravissime    pronunciatarum  est    pusita,    si   cuiquam, 

Paulo  certe  maximo  merito  assignabitur Rrgo^  ui 

paucis  dicam^  haud  vereor  asseverate y  nonfuiste  disertiorem  Z>e- 
Mosthtnem  in  ilia  venustatis  Attics  cbpia,  in  isto  virtutis  ora- 
toritB  regno,  guamfueritin  his  humilis  et  vtdgatm  diciionis,  si 
Ivitet,  sordibus  Paultu,  verisnmum  Christtana  religionis  fuU 
men^ — Hear  him  ! 
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point  him  out  as  the  \erj  same  person^  and  employed 
in  the  same  business,  as  he  is  described  to  be  in  Acts 
xviii.  28  ?  And,  to  this  must  be  added,  that  we  might 
expect  precisely  in  him  an  adoption,  on  the  whole,  of 
the  doctrinal  type  of  Paul,  for  he  was  instructed  in 
Christianity  by  the  Apostle's  confidential  friends  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  his  activity,  so  far  as  our  informa- 
tion extends,  was  chiefly  displayed  in  those  regions  in 
which  that  Apostle  had  propagated  the  Gospel,  and  I 
Cor.  xvi.  12.,  Titus  iii.  13.,  prove  that  he  stood  in 
some  more  intimate  connection  with  Paul.  Finally 
(which  is  especially  important),  A  polios  does  not  ap- 
pear as  altogether  a  subordinate  preacher,  nor  must  we 
consider  him  as  dependent  on  the  Apostle  of  the  hea- 
then in  the  same  way  as  we  look  upon  Timothy  or 
Titus :  on  the  contrary,  he  appears,  1  Cor.  i.  4,  along 
with  Peter  and  Paul,  as  one  of  the  chief  propagators 
of  the  Gospel,  in  whom,  as  may  reasonably  be  infer- 
red from  what  is  there  said  of  him,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  dependence  on  the  Pauline  doctrinal  type,  we 
may  suppose  a  peculiar  view  of  it  If,  to  all  these  his- 
torical indications,  we  add  the  internal  evidences, 
which  certainly  favour  the  supposition  of  the  Epistle 
having  had  an  Alexandrian  origin,  the  hypothesis 
which  assumes  ApoUos  as  the  author  of  it  will  not  only 
appear  credible,  not  only  the  best  supported  of  those 
hitherto  set  up,  but,  in  itself,  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable. 

The  following  fact  also  deserves,  perhaps,  some  at- 
tention. The  close  connection  of  Clement  of  Rome 
with  the  Corinthians  indicates  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance likewise  with  Apollos,  and  explains  why 
he  has  made  such  frequent  use  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

Accordingly,  we  cannot,  as  we  conceive,  close  this 
portion  of  our  inquiry  better  than  in  the  language  of 
Bleek.  "  And  thus  we  must  confess  that,  as  in  other 
things,  Luther  in  this  conjecture,  whether  he  first  pro- 
posed, or  only  coincided  with  it,  has  shown  equal  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  true  criticsd  tact." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  BF.CEIVER8  OF  THE  EPISTLE« 

When  we  speak  of  the  receirers  of  this  composition, 
we  must  justify  the  denomination  of  it  as  an  Epistle. 
Commencing  without  the  usual  greeting,  containing, 
in  its  progress,  almost  no  personal  allusion,  and  only  a 
few  allusions  at  its  close,  it  might,  perhaps,  with  more 
propriety,  be  denominated  a  treatise.  But,  since  a  very 
slight  distinction  obtains  between  a  doctrinal  epistle 
and  a  treatise,  a  distinction  depending  merely  upon  the 
special  relation  of  the  writer  and  the  receivers,  we  are 
not,  although  the  work  approximate  more  to  the  form, 
entitled,  on  that  account,  to  give  it  the  appellation  of  a 
treatise,  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  work  under  con- 
sideration, it  beais  characteristic  marks  of  having  been 
addressed  and  sent  to  particular  readers  as  an  Epistle. 
Now,  such  marks  are  not  only  found  in  the  concluding 
chapter,  but  are  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  Paraneses, 
ch.  vi.  and  x. 

The  receivers  of  the  Epistle  are  designated  in  the 
superscription  hy  the  few  words  ^fr,g  *E^^alfjvg.  Why  it 
wants  a  complete  salutation,  which,  in  the  other  Epistles, 
contains  also  the  address,  we  have  already  (pp.  52, 53.) 
considered.  If  the  superscription  proceeded  from  the 
author  himself,  then,  as  the  salutation  is  wanting,  the 
former  would  be  really  an  address,*  and,  from  its  indis- 
tinctness, it  would  follow  that  we  have  before  us  an 
encyclical  Epistle  directed  to  no  particular  community. 
This  has,  in  fact,  been  the  opinion  of  several :  Scholion 
in  Matthai,  Braun,  Lightfoot,  and  others.  Stuart,  also, 
makes  it  encyclical,  in  supposing  that  it  was  especially 
destined  for  the  community  at  Caesarea.  but  that,  from 
this  community,  it  was  to  be  spread  among  all  the  He- 


"  The  Epistles  of  the  ancients,  rolled  up  in  the  manner  of  a 
scroll,  and  tied  with  a  thread,  were  frequently  without  any  ad- 
dress^ in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
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brews.*  That  it  was  addressed  to  a  particular  com- 
munitj  must  necessarily  be  supposed,  as  it  follows  from 
the  special  Paraneses,  the  special  greetings,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  author's  arrival  among  them^  &c. 
But.  if  it  be  so,  the  superscription  would  seem  to  be  in- 
correct: and  this  might  certainly  be  the  case,  as  the  super- 
scriptions of  the  New  Testament  writingsare  not  the  com- 
position of  the  author  of  the  books.  See  the  superscrip- 
tion :  71  's-fog  Ko^rJ^k-jg  imcToXri  cr^cwr»j.  But,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  up  the  propriety  of  this  superscription, 
which  is,  on  the  contrary,  completely  justified  by  usage 
in  the  language  of  that  period ;  so  that  no  decisive  ar- 
g|ument  can  be  brought  against  any  one  who  may  con- 
sider it  as  an  address  added  by  the  author  himself. 
The  word  *E/3^arog,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  was  employed 
to  denote,  in  addition  to  its  original  signification,  the 
Jews  of  Palestine^  in  contradistinction  to  the  *EXXjjv/<r- 
ra/.  Comp.  Acts  vi.  1.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  led,  indeed,  by  its  being  Contrasted  with  iX/.>j- 
w^g/i',  io  speak  Greek,  as  characterising  those  who  made 
use  of  the  Hebrew,  that  is,  of  the  Aramaic  tongue^  and 
who  were  precisely  the  itihabilants  of  Palestine,  This 
signification  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  denomination 
fuayysXtov  xa^  *E,3^a/oug,  Comp.  Irenseus,  Adv.  haer. 
iii.  1.,  and  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  24.  In  the  latter 
passage  it  is  said:  Mar^a/oc  fisv  yao  'jt^ots^ov  *R^POi,ioig 
xri^v^ag^  ug  ifisXXs  icai  s(p*  srs§ovg  /Ji/a/,  ^Trar^itf)  yXdrrfiy 

■  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  idea  of  an  encyclical  writing 
i&not  indeed  retained ;  for,  in  the  sense,  that  the  proper  receiv- 
ers of  the  Epistle  gave  it  to  others  for  their  perusal,  all  the  apos- 
tolical Epistles  may  l>e  culfed  encyclical. 

**  Matthew  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  as  he  saw 
himself  obliged  to  go  to  others,  presented  to  them  his  Gospel 
written  in  their  native  language- 

•  When  Eichhorn,  who  rejects  the  opinion  here  advanced, 
says  (Einleit.  iii.  2.  S.  481.),  *'  In  no  passage  does  the  name 
'Efi^aTef  refer  to  the  language,  but  always  to  the  religion  or  the 
descenty'"  he  has  Acts  vi.  1.  decidedly  against  him,  but  he  leaves 
that  passage  wholly  unnoticed.  In  the  passages  quoted  from 
the  Eathera  of  the  Church,  though  'Efi^tuas  might  certainly  be 
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Now,  the  opinion  that  the  'ESpaToi,  to  whom  our 
Epistle  was  addressed,  were  really  those  of  Palestine, 
receires  the  strongest  support  from  the  character  of  the 
Epistle.  That  attachment  to  the  Jewish  worship  which 
it  supposes  in  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  can  be 
most  easily  conceived  in  those  Jewish  Christians  who 
had  been,  or  still  were,  eye-witnesses  of  the  splendid 
temple- worship  in  Jerusalem.  Another  circumstance 
may  be  added :  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  Gentile 
Christians,  both  with  regard  to  their  election,  and  the 
relation  of  others  to  them.  Against  this,  indeed,  it 
may  be  alleged,  that  the  Epistle  of  James  was  like- 
wise written  to  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Diaspora, 
without  touching  upon  their  relation  to  the  Gentile 
Christians.  Still,  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
two  cases :  On  the  one  hand,  our  author,  as  a  disciple 
of  Paul,  might  more  readily  be  expected  to  discuss  such 
matters,  and,  on  the  other,  his  subject  might  more  na- 
turally lead  him  to  do  so.  Yet  the  expression  in  ch.  ii. 
16.  would  have  been  decidedly  offensive  had  there  been 
Gentile  Christians,  together  with  the  Jewish,  in  that 
community. 

The  objections  against  this  view,  which  respect  the 
receivers  of  the  Epistle,  seem  to  us  to  have  too  slender 
a  foimdation  to  demand  a  particular  examination. 
That  which  seems  the  most  specious,  viz.  that  an  Epis- 
tle in  Greek  was  little  calculated  for  those  Jewish 
Christians  who  spoke  Aramaic,  the  reader  will  find  re- 
futed in  the  following  chapter.  A  great  number  of 
hypotheses,  concerning  the  regions  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined, are  pointed  out  and  refuted  by  Bleek,  §  13 — 15., 
and  Schott,  Isagoge,  §  80.  The  latest  critics  have  been 
utianimously  of  opinion,  that  the  receivers  were  Chris- 

referreJ  to  the  descent  and  religion,  yet  a  reference  is  made  at 
the  samf  time,  n&y,  especially,  to  the  language.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  good  with  respect  to  the  passage  in  Euwebius,  Hist. 
£ccL  6. 14.;  whereas,  in  another  passage*  which  Eichhorn  might 
have  alleged  in  his  favour,  1.  5.  c.  11.,  iUiv  rp  nrnkanrrivp 
'Efi^mf  ifUtJtt,  the  reference  to  descent  is  decidedly  the  pro- 
minent one. 
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tians  of  Palestine,  an  opinion  which  prevailed,  also,  in 
the  ancient  church,  as  with  Clement,  Eusebius.  Jerome, 
Theodoret,  &c.  Mynster,  alone,  has  renewed  the  de- 
fense of  Storr's  notion,  that  the  Epistle  was  intended 
for  the  Galatians.  And  Roth,  in  his  thoroughly 
unsuccessful  work :  Epistolam  vulgo  "  ad  Hebraeos" 
inscriptam  non  ad  Hebraeos  id  est  Christianos  genere 
Judaeos  sed  ad  Christianos  genere  gentiles  et  quidem 
ad  Ephesios  datam  esse,  Francof.  ad  M.  1836.,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  conjectured  author  Apollos  stood 
in  some  more  close  relation  to  the  Ephesians,  and  that 
the  ^ear^/^o,aevo/,  x.  33.,  refers  to  the  uproar  in  Ephe- 
sus.  Acts  xix.  23.,  et  seq.,  has  set  up  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  Ephesians  were  the  receivers  of  the  Epistle. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  liANGUAOE  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

If  the  readers  for  whom  this  Epistle  was  destined 
were  Hebrews  of  Palestine,  we  should,  as  appears  to  us, 
be  necessarily  led,  by  this  circumstance,  to  the  conjecture, 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  Aramaic  language, 
and  then  translated.  That  it  was  so  is  distinctly  affirm- 
ed by  many  ancient  writers,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Euthalius,  &c.,  and  also 
in  the  subscription  of  Cod.  31 .  Still,  that  this  opi- 
nion rested  upon  no  historical  tradition^  but  upon  a 
conclusion  drawn  partly  from  the  difference  between 
the  diction  of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  partly  from  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  of  Pa- 
lestine could  have  been  acquainted  with  no  other  lan- 
guage but  the  Grecian,  may  be  proved  from  these  two 
points,  viz.  that  o!Eer  writers,  of  equal  antiquity,  have 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  first  difficulty  in  another 
manner,  as,  for  instance,  Origen,  when  he  attributed 
the  thoughU  only  to  Paul,  and,  that  the  supposition  of 
Clement  of  Rome^  or  Luke,  being  its  translator,  evidently 
shows  an  endeavour^  by  conjecture,  to  account  for  the 
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character  of  the  Grecity  of  the  Epistle.  Comp.  pp.  4. 
and  30.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  indeed,  essayed,  from  inter- 
nal reasons,  namely,  from  presumed  errors  in  transla- 
tion, to  show  that  the  work  must  have  originally  been 
written  in  Hebrew.  But  his  argument  is  equally  des- 
titute of  solidity  with  that  which  Eichhom  and  Bert- 
holdt  have  attempted,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  set  up, 
in  the  case  of  some  others  of  the  New  Testament 
books. 

From  its  style,  it  is  incontestiblethat  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  originally  written  in  Greek;  for  no  comT 
position,  as  a  faithful  translation  from  the  Aramaic, 
could  ever  have  come  forth  with  the  same  perfection 
in  the  structure  of  its  sentences.  "  Yet,**  says  Bleek, 
with  justice,  "  if  it  were  written,  by  its  author,  in  Ara- 
maic, and  its  present  Grecian  form  proceeded  from 
another,  the  translator  has  handled  it  with  so  much 
freedom  and  address  as  to  justify  no  longer  the  title 
of  a  translation,  but  of  a  free  rifacimenio'*  Its  ori- 
ginal composition,  in  Greek,  may  be  shewn  also  (a  re- 
mark which  holds  equally  good  with  respect  to  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  and  to  this  Epistle),  from  the  in- 
stances of  Paronomasia  (the  chief  of  these  are  v.  8. 
xiii.  14.),  as  well  as  from  the  employment  of  such 
Greek  words  as  could  be  expressed  in  Hebrew  only 
by  a  circumlocution,  as  'TroXufiiPu;  xai  nroKvro^'Trtfii  (i. 
1.)  d'TraiiyoLdfia  (i.2.),  ev^n-i^tararog  (xii.  1.),  fur^iO'O'a^sTv 
(v.  2.).  In  the  last  there  is  also,  perhaps,  an  allusion 
to  ffvfXrfrn^sTv,^   There  is  still  another  important  circum- 

a  The  appeal  is  not  convincing  which  is  made  to  the  suppos- 
ed play  upon  words  in  ix.  15.  et  tiseq.,  with  respect  to  ita^nxny 
where,  according  to  the  usual  explanation,  the  author  is  con- 
ceived to  make  a  transition  from  the  signification  Covenant  to 
that  of  Bequest  by  Will.  Bleek  has  correctly  observed,  that 
the  Aramaic  ^pTI**!  and  D^p  should  also  have  admitted  of 

this  play  upon  words.  On  the  instances  of  Paronomasia,  like- 
wise, too  much  stress  has  been  laid :  they  are  not  frequent,  and 
sometimes  they  arise  naturally  in  translation.  I^upp<ising,  for 
instance,  that  the  following  words  were  to  be  translated  into 
Greek  •.—cum  regibua  aui  minime  aut  suavissime  loqui  oportet, 
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stance  to  be  remarked :  our  author  every  where  quotes 
strictly  according  to  the  LXX.^  and  even  founds  his 
proof  upon  that  text  in  cases  where  it  differs  widely 
from  the  Hebrew,  for  instance  in  x.  5 — 7*  Even  if  we 
might  suppose  a  translator  to  have  adopted  the  text  of 
the  LXX.  for  his  Hebrew  citations,  still,  this  is  im- 
possible in  those  cases  where  the  whole  argument  sends 
us  back  to  the  LXX.  alone. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  the  reason  why  the 
Epistle  should  have  been  written  in  Greek  to  commu- 
nities whose  language  was  the  Aramaic,  and  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  that  very  circumstance  ?  Bleek 
has,  very  strangely,  contented  himself  with  a  counter- 
question  :  '*  But  what  if  the  author  were  unacquainted 
with  Aramaic  ?  If,  although  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
he  were  bom  and  bred  in  some  other  country,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Alexandria,  we  could  not  expect  him  to 
have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  of  Pa- 
lestine, at  least  not  such  an  acquaintance  as  to  enable 
him  to  compose,  in  that  tongue,  an  Epistle  of  the  ex- 
tent and  tenor  of  the  one  before  us.*  We  can  very  well 
imagine,  however,  that  he  composed  and  despatched 
his  Epistle,  in  Greek,  to  the  Palestinians,  as,  at  that 
period,  Greek  was  so  generally  known  in  Judea,  par- 
ticularly in  Jerusalem,  that  he  was  not  absolutely 
obliged  to  have  an  Aramaic  translation  prepared^  and 
to  send  his  Epistle  to  his  readers  in  that  dialect  (p. 
38)."    It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  so  profound 

every  one,  doubtless,  would  translate  n  nxtvra  n  n^t^ra ;  so,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  13.,  the  Syriac  version  has  a  fine  Paronomasia  of 
T^"iN<^  and  ^A>,^^2>,  where  in  Creek  there  is  none.     So, 

also,  in  Rev.  i.  7* 

*  Philo  might  have  l>een  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language  prevalent  amoi.g  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews.  Highly  educated  as  he  was,  and  anxious  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  understood  the  sacred  language  of  his 
people,  Philo  shews  scarcely  Huy  acquaintance  with  it.  The 
Hebrew  text  was  read,  indeed,  in  the  Synagogues  of  Alexandria, 
along  with  the  Greek  translation,  but  just  as  little  understood 
as  the  Latin  is  in  the  public  service  of  the  lioiulsh  Church. 
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and  copious  an  Introduction  has  not  entered  more 
minutely  into  the  investigation  respecting  the  diffusion, 
at  that  time,  of  the  Grecian  language  in  Palestine. 
There  appeared,  two  years  prior  to  his,  that  model  of 
a  learned  inquiry,  the  treatise  of  Hug  on  the  use  of 
the  Greek  in  Palestine  (in  the  second  part  of  the  In- 
troduction);  which  comhats,  with  so  much  success*  the 
opinion,  general  since  the  time  of  de  Rossi,  that  the 
Syro-Chaldaic  was  almost  exclusively  used.  To  exa- 
mine, more  closely,  this  interesting  subject  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose ;  we  must,  however, 
draw  attention  to  the  following  remark :  that,  partly 
from  the  evidence  brought  for,ward  by  Paulas  and 
Hug,  partly  from  other  proofs  which  may  still  be  col- 
lected, we  must  suppose  the  Grecian  tongue  to  have 
been,  at  that  time,  known  to  the  mass  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  Palestine,  and  even  in  the  Capital  itself. 
"We  shall  pass  over  the  direct  proofs  from  the  Talmud 
and  Josephus,  and  the  indirect  from  the  historians  of 
that  period,  and  will  only  addiuje  what  the  New  Tes- 
tament piresents  in  support  of  our  assertion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  Christ  spoke  Greek.*  What  language  did  He  em- 
ploy in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  heathens,  as  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon  (Mark  vii.  24.),  and  in  Decapolis,  which 
consisted  of  Greek  towns?  What  with  the  foreign 
Hellenists  or  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  from  among  the 
Greeks  (John  vii.  35.  xii.  20.,  expositors  are  not 
agreed  whether  the  "EXXrivig  there  mentioned  were  the 
one  or  the  other)  ?  It  can  be  proved  that  the  Ro- 
man magistracy,  in  the  provinces,  made  use,  not  of  the 
Latin,  but,  of  the  Hellenic  tongue.  In  what  language 
then  did  He  address  Pilate?  It  may  be  replied,  perhaps 

*  The  translator  is  aware  that  he  has  not,  in  this  passage, 
exactly  rendered  the  sense  of  his  author,  who  means  to  say, 
that  Christ  must  have,  occasionally,  spoken  Greek  when  he 
found  it  necessary,  and,  of  course,  was  able  to  speak  that  lan- 
guage. This  ability  to  speak  in  different  languages,  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  translator,  to  conceive  as  not 
inherent  in  Christ,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted. 
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He  spoke  by  an  interpreter  ?  This  cannot  be  belieyed, 
and  still  less  that  Pilate  spoke  Aramaic.  It  can  be 
shewn  to  be  equally  probable,  that  the  Apostles,  eyen 
before  they  went  out  into  the  heathen  world,  were  not 
ignorant  of  Greek.  Considerable  towns^  and  portions 
of  country,  in  Palestine,  were  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Greeks;  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  the  Roman 
garrisons  spoke  the  Grecian  tongue ;  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  Jews  who  attended  at  the  feast, — and  they  did 
so  by  hundreds  of  thousands  at  once,  there  haying 
assembled,  according  to  the  apparently  incredible  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  at  the  time  of  Easter,  2,700,000 
souls  in  the  capital, — spoke  Greek;  those  Jews 
whose  in>eech  was  the  Grecian,  had  their  own  places 
of  assembly  in  Jerusalem,  the  Alexandrians,  Cyrenians, 
&c.  Acts  yi.  9. ;  ix.  29. ;  and  the  Christians  also,  of 
the  earliest  period,  included  a  great  number  of  Jews 
who  spoke  that  language.  Acts.  yi.  1.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  omit  many  other  things  which  could 
haye  been  produced,  who  would  not  expect  a  know- 
ledge (eyen  if  an  imperfect  knowledge)  of  Greek  in  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  ?  Now,  that  eyen  some  of  those  who, 
apparently,  had  neyer  left  Palestine,  were  acquainted 
with  that  tongue,  nay,  that  their  attainments  in  it 
were  considerable,  is  proyed,  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  by  the  instance  of  James,  a  person  of  genuine 
Pharisaical  education,  and  head  of  the  community  in 
Jerusalem  (see  Schneckenburger :  Ueber  den  theolo- 
gischen  character  des  Briefes  Jacobi,  in  his  Beitragen^ 
and  my  Litterarischer  Anzeiger,  1832.  No.  50.), 
who,  it  would  seem,  when  he  died  a  martyr  in  that 
city,  had  never  left  Palestine.*  We  cannot  but  ex- 
press our  wonder  that  Hug  has  passed  by  this  im- 

*  A  certain  elegance,  and  even  some  aoquintance  with  the 
Greek  poets,  cannot  well  be  denied  to  James  himelf.  It  is  not 
very  improbable  that  the  passage,  i.  17.,  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  some  poet.  Independently  of  the  perfect  Hexame- 
ter which  it  contains,  a  second  might  be  easily  formed  from  the 
remaining  words.  As  pn  instance  of  the  elegancies  of  speech, 
we  may  refer,  also,  to  the  position  of  the  Genitive  in  iii.  8. 
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portant  source  of  proof  unnoticed.  The  use  of  the 
LXX.,  too,  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Could  it  hare  been  in  such  general  use 
there  that  Matthew  and  John  usually  follow  it,  if 
Greek  had  been  as  little  known  to  the  Jews  of  that 
country  as  Hebrew  was  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews  ? 

We  might  now  examine  how  far  Peter  and  John 
were  acquainted  with  Greek,  before  they  began  their 
trayels  as  missionaries^  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  inquiry,  whether,  since  the  fact  is,  with  respect 
to  James,  such  as  we  have  shewn  it  to  be,  we  must  not 
admit  it  to  be  probable  that  none  of  the  Apostles  was 
ignorant  of  Greek.  In  order  to  prove  this,  with  re- 
gard to  the  mass  of  the  population  in  Jerusalem,  Hug 
makes  an  emphatic  appeal  to  Acts  xxi.  40.  And,  in 
truth,  we  must  acknowledge  the  weight  of  its  evidence. 
Paul  is  desirous,  on  the  occasion  of  an  uproar  which 
had  been  raised  against  him,  to  address  the  people ; 
they  expect  from  him  a  harangue  in  Greek ;  but,  on 
his  commencing  his  speech  in  Aramaic,  they  be- 
come still  more  quiet,  and  listen  with  yet  more  atten- 
tion. If,  on  the  one  side,  it  follows  that  the  people 
generally  preferred  the  language  of  the  country  to  the 
Greek,  it  is  proved,  on  the  other,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted witn  the  latter  language. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
assumption,  that  our  Epistle  could  be  understood  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  receivers  of  it  in  Palestine,  with- 
out an  interpreter ;  and  so  these  data  may  suffice  to 
explain  why  an  Epistle  addressed  to  Christians  of 
Palestine  should  have  been  composed  in  Greek.  We 
will  add  this  further  observation,  that  the  remarks  we 
have  made  on  the  receivers,  and  the  language  of  the 
Epistle,  serve  to  fortify  us  in  our  opinion  that  Paul 
was  not  its  author.  If  he  who  had,  from  the  period 
of  adolescence  (and  this,  among  the  Jews,  b«*gan  at 
the  age  of  14),  studied  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  and, 
as  the  text  we  have  quoted,  shews,  could  speak  Ara- 
maic fluently,  if  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  write  to 
the  Christians,  of  Jewish  descent,  living  in  Palestine, 
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would  he  not,  in  accordance  with  his  principle  of  he- 
coming  all  things  to  all  men,  have  indulged  the  par- 
tiality of  his  nation  for  the  language  which  they  had 
inherited^  and  hare  written  to  them  in  Aramaic  f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OP  THE  COMPOSITION   OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

Whatever  can  be  determined  upon  these  points,  is 
naturally  dependent  upon  the  opinion  respecting  the 
author.  They  who  look  upon  Paul  as  the  writer 
have  a  tolerably  firm  foundation  for  their  opinion  in 
those  passages  of  the  I3th  chapter  which  touch  upon 
the  personal  relations  of  the  author,  and  may  suppose 
the  time  of  that  Apostle's  first  imprisonment  in  Rome^ 
and,  indeed,  shortly  before  the  termination  of  it,  as  the 
period  of  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  (Comp. 
above,  chap.  I.  §.  2.  A.)  The  usual  subscription,  also, 
favours  this  view :  €y^d(pr}  d'rh  rrig  'iraX/ag,  Cod.  A. 
a^6  *Fu>fi7ig,  They  who  suppose  other  authors 
are  almost  unanimous  in  this,  that  the  Epistle  was 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
they  differ  respecting  the  place,  or  leave  it  altogether 
undetermined.  In  supposing  Apollos  the  author, 
we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  that  Apostolic  man's  life  to  be  able  to  advance  any 
thing  more  definite  respecting  the  place  of  its  com- 
position. But,  so  far  as  the  time  is  concerned,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  from  the  Epistle,  that  the 
sanctuary  and  the  Levitical  service  must  have  sub- 
sisted at  the  period  when  it  was  composed.  Comp. 
particularly,  chap.  ix.  8.,  where  sacrifice  is  spoken  of  as 
still  practised.  It  cannot,  however,  have  been  writ- 
ten long  before  the  destruction  of  that  city,  for  the 
receivers  of  it  appear  to  have,  some  considerable  time 
before,  embraced  Christianity  (v.  12),  having,  as 
Christians,  had  experience  of  many  things,  both  good 
and  evil  (x.  32 — 34.),  and  many  of  those  who  had 
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first  instructed  them  being  already  dead;  (xiii.  7*)>  ^^^ 
probably,  indeed,  as  martyrs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OBJECT,  CONTENTS,   AND  THEOLOGICAL  SCOPE  OP  THE 
EPISTLE. 

The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  parenetic.  The  re- 
ceivers appear  as  wavering  in  their  faith,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  relapsing  altogether  into  Judaism  ;  ii.  1 — 4. ; 
iii.1.7.  14.;  iv.  1.11—13.  14—16.;  v.  11.;  vi.20.; 
X.  22—24.  25—39. ;  xii.  1—3,  4.  12.  13.  15.  25. ; 
xiii.  9.  Therefore,  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith,  the 
author  represents  to  them  that,  in  the  economy  of  the 
New  Covenant,  they  had  received  much  more  than 
they  had  resigned  with  the  Old ;  in  the  Old  Covenant 
they  had  but  the  outline,  in  the  New  the  competed 
picture,  x.  1.  This  dogmatical  argument  serves  as  a 
support  for  the  exhortation  up  to  x.  18.;  and  that 
portion  of  the  Epistle  has,  with  reason,  been  especially 
called  the  dogmatical.  For,  although  a  compariscm 
between  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  occurs,  likewise, 
chap.  xii.  19 — 24  (xiii.  10. 1 2.),  still  it  is  there  treated 
in  a  more  cursory  manner.  The  single  leading  points  of 
the  comparison  are  the  following :  1.  The  author  of 
the  New  Covenant  is  exalted  above  all  angels,  the 
short  period  of  His  humiliation  proving  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  seeing  that,  precisely  by  that  humiliation,  He 
wrought  out  our  salvation,  and  became  a  High-priest  of 
the  New  Covenant,  chap.  i.  ii.  (xii.  25.)  2.  This 
High-priesthood  is  infinitely  more  exalted  than  that  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  In  it  is  fulfilled  what  the  word  of 
prophecy  had  announced  of  a  High  priest  after  the  or- 
der of  Melchisedec,  chap.  v.  vii.  3.  Hence,  the  co- 
venant established  by  this  High  priest*  the  new  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man,  is  much  more  exalted 
than  the  alliance  maintained  through  the  mediation  of 
the  priests  of  the  Old  Covenant— what  was  typical  in 
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the  latter  came  substantiallj  to  pass  in  the  former, 
chap,  viii.,  ix.^  x. 

From  this,  then,  arises  the  theolc^cal  import  of  the 
Epistle.  It  is,  1 .  A  complete  illustration  of  the  words 
of  Augustine,  which  I  have  adopted  as  the  motto  of 
the  present  work :  Novum  Testamentum  in  Vetere 
latety  Vetus  in  Noto  paleL  And,  the  stndj  of  it  is 
important  in  proportion  to  the  importance,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  of  imbuing  with  secure  views  of  the  divine 
import  of  the  Old  Covenant,  those  Theologians  who  be- 
lieve in  the  revelation  of  the  New.  2.  The  Epistle 
particularly  leads  us  to  the  understanding  of  the  Re- 
deemer's High-priesthood ;  and,  as,  in  the  present  age, 
especiallj,  there  is  an  endeavour  after  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  so,  in  this 
respect,  the  Epistle  is  of  great  value  to  the  Theologian. 


CHAPTER  TI. 

ON  THE  CANONICAI*NESS  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

Those  theologians  who  do  not  conjoin  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  criti^  interests  have  pronounced  an  in- 
quiry, like  the  present,  in  an  Introduction  to  this 
Epistle,  superfluous.  But,  surely,  the  theological  cri- 
tic, who  finds  himself  constrained  to  deny  the  directly 
Apostolic  origin  of  a  book  adopted  into  the  canon  of 
Holy  Writ,  is  bound  to  give  an  account  why,  and 
to  what  extent,  it  may  belong  to  the  canon,  and — as 
this  gives  their  significance  to  the  canonical  books 
-^whether  it  may  be  used  as  a  norma  fidei  et  vitas 
Christianas,  After  the  laudable  example  of  Bleek, 
and  Luckeon  the  Apocalypse,  we  will  enter  upon  this 
inquiry,  and  proceed,  as  ftom  a  starting  point,  with 
gome  general  remarks  upon  the  Canon. 

A  consideration,  which  raises  as  much  disquietude 
in  the  more  superficial  inquirer,  as  it  yields  comfort  to 
the  deeper  observer,  is  this,,  that,  in  the  history  of  the 
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Christian  world,  and^  particularlj,  in  the  history  of  the 
book  upon  whidi  the  Christian  world  founds  its  faith^ 
accident  haa  had  as  free  scope  as  in  the  general  history 
of  mankind.  As  no  inward,  positiye,  Divine  influence, 
nor  any  outward  Divine  arrangement,  put  the  historical 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  condition  to  deli- 
ver to  us,  with  the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  letter,  the 
words  which  the  Redeemer  spoke ;  Providence  having 
neither  by  internal  nor  external  means  guarded 
against  variations  of  the  sacred  text  by  transcribers, 
in  like  manner,  no  outward  authority,  nor  any  rule  dis- 
tinctly recognised  in  their  consciousness,  guarded  the 
primitive  Christian  Church  in  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  of  Holy  Writ.  But,  as  in  the  external  world 
in  which  earthquakes  and  monstrosities  interrupt  not 
the  eternal  order  and  harmonious  connection  of  the 
whole,  and,  in  the  moral  history  of  a  world  in  which 
a  Nero  and  a  Cataline  cannot  disturb,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  man,  the  sure  procedure  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  only  lead  us  the  more  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Supreme  wisdom,  so  the  deeper  observer  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  struck 
with  the  greater  admiration,  when,  with  all  the  scope 
left  to  ^miBt  we  call  accident,  he  sees  attained  the 
lofty  end  proposed  to  Himself  by  the  Father  of  men. 
When,  in  spite  of  the  30,000  various  readings  which 
were  reckoned  up,  even  in  the  time  of  Mill,  in  the 
New  Testament,  a  text  has  been  formed  from  which, 
»— as  every  reasonable  man  confesses, — ^we  can  draw, 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  hand  into  which 
all  the  unseen  threads  run  together,  from  out  of  every 
contingency  ?  "  He  rules,"  says  Haman,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  ''  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies." 
Such  contingencies  must  be  regarded  as  the  abortions 
of  nature,  by  which  her  grand  and  silent  march  is 
never  for  a  moment  disturbed,  nay,  which — ^says  a 
great  theologian — prove  the  existence  of  a  Providence 
Tnore  than  the  regularities  of  nature,  as  they  prove 
that   even  the  irregularity  might  become  the  rule. 
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In  the  construction  of  the  Biblical  Canon  we  perceiye 
something  similar.  Some  writings  of  the  Apostles 
have  been  lost  (I  Cor.  t.  9.)  ;  spurious  epistles  were, 
even  during  their  lives,  ascribed  to  them  (2  Thess.  ii. 
2.) ;  writings,  not  spurious  indeed,  yet  not  the  com- 
position of  the  Apostles,  are  found  in  our  Canon; 
others,  again^  as  those  acknowledged  by  us,  have  been 
regarded  as  canonical, — and  stiU,  who  would  affirm 
that  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  lies  at  pre- 
sent before  us,  does  not  supply  a  certa  regula  fidei 
et  vitas  Christianoe  ? 

That  the  vmtings  of  the  men  whom  the  Lord  im- 
mediately selected  to  continue  his  work  were  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Canon  will  be  at  once  acknowledged. 
These  the  primitive  Church  specially  adopted.  She 
did  not,  however,  limit  herself  to  them,  but  received, 
likewise,  some  works  written  by  disciples  of  the 
Apostles,  as  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Whether  James  and  Jude,  from 
whom  came  our  New  Testament  Epistles,  belonged  to 
the  number  of  the  Apostles,  is,  at  leasts  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Origen  and  Clement  cite  the  writings  of  the 
pretended  Hermas  and  Barnabas  as  canonical ;  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  was  read  in  most  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  like  the  sacred  writings  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  23.),  and  is  fo^^nd  in  one  of  the  most 
ancient  MSS.,  the  Cod.  Alex.,  along  with  the  Biblical 
books.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  too,  is  probably 
not  the  production  of  an  Apostle.  Now,  what  principles 
guided  the  Church  in  her  reception  of  these  writings 
into  the  Canon  ?  It  is  agreed  that  there  were  no  known 
rules  on  this  subject.  A  sure  historico-religious  tact,  of 
which  they  were  unconscious,  led  the  first  Christians 
to  admit,  along  with  the  Apostolic  writings,  those 
works,  the  authors  of  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  Apostles,  and,  whose  spirit 
is  purely  Christian  ;  and  this  tact,  whereby  that  Pro- 
vidence spoke  which  built  up  the  Christian  communi- 
ties, has  approved  itself  most  remarkably  in  the  fact,  that 
not  one  of  the  many  impure,  apocryphal  gospels,  nay. 
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not  even  the  Uoifiiv  of  Hermas  (impure,  also,  in  spirit, 
and  yet  so  highly  prized  by  some  indiyiduals),  nor  yet 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  was  received  into  the  Canon : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  enjoying  a^ 
wider  circle  of  readers,  approaches  in  spirit  the  nearest 
to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  must  be  considered  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  New  Testament  Canon 
only  on  account  of  its  want  of  originality.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  tact,  in  the  primitive  Church,  is  evin- 
ced, also,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  respect  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Let  us  suppose  the  case — that,  instead 
of  the  Epistle  before  us,  that  preserved  under  the  name 
of  Barnabas  had  been  admitted  into  the  Canon.  What 
a  stain  would  it  have  been  upon  our  collection  of  New 
Testament  writings !  Who  could  have  read  it  without 
a  smile  at  the  dullness  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
author  ?  and  yet — let  it  not  be  forgotten — there  was 
no  known  rule  which  made  this  be  rejected  and  that 
retained ;  for  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  so  far  as  we  can 
trace  it  in  history,  was  ascribed  to  that  distinguished 
fellow-labourer  of  the  Apostles,  and,  therefore,  in  that 
respect,  equal  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  high- 
ly valued  by  some  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  were  de- 
ficient in  the  purer  Christian  spirit.  If  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  be  the  work  of  Apollos,  a  place,  by  that 
circumstance,  is,  on  the  historiod  side,  secured  to  it  in 
the  Canon ;  and  he  that  enters  into  its  genius  will  join 
in  the  testimony  borne  to  it  by  De  Wette  (see  his  Ein- 
leit.  ins.  N.T.  s.  291.),  and  place  it,  in  point  of  matter 
and  spirit,  on  a  level  with  the  most  admired  produc- 
tions of  the  apostolic  literature. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  difficult  question,  what 
normative  importance  we  are  to  attach  to  the  Epistle, 
if  it  must  be  referred,  not  to  an  Apostle^  but,  to  the 
companion  of  an  Apostle  ?  Even  the  ancient  Church 
supposed  a  less  degree  of  authority  in  the  disciples  of 
the  Apostles,  founded  upon  a  smaller  measure  of  parti- 
cipation in  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  manner  in  which^Ter- 
tullian  adduces  the  evidence  of  our  Epistle,  as  an  appen- 
dix to  that  drawn  from  the  other  New  Testament  writ- 
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ings,  strikingly  and  instractiTel  j  illustrates  this  subject 
(see  p.  18.).  It  appears  that  a  gradation  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  supposed,  similar  to 
that  which  Origen  supposes  between  the  immediate 
dedaration  of  God  in  ^<  The  Lord  saith/'  and  the  me- 
diate Divine  doctrines  (Comp.  the  remarkable  passage 
In  Joan,  torn  iv.  p.  5.),  or,  as  the  Rabbins  supposed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  when  they  ascribed  to  the  D*N*2.J 

a  smaller  measure  of  the  spirit  than  to  Moses,  and  to 
the  D^l^rO  an  inferiority  to  the  D^N^IJ.     Some 

principle  must  have  been  applied  to  those  New  Testa- 
ment vmtings,  of  which  the  spirit  was  Christian,  but 
the  author  doubtful,  or  unknown,  similar  to  that 
which  served  as  a  guide  in  regard  to  the  acknowledged 
writings  of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles ;  the  former 
having  in  their  favour  the  presumption  that,  at  least, 
they  were  composed  by  men  in  close  correspondence 
with  the  Apostles.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the 
Antilegomena  were  regarded  as  a  subordinate  class  of 
the  New  Testament  writings,  were  seldomer  read  to 
the  people,  and  quoted  less  frequently  to  establish 
Christian  doctrine.  In  this  way,  also,  arose  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  like  that  ob- 
taining among  the  books  of  the  Old,  between  the 
Canonical,  in  the  stricter  sense,  and  the  Apocryphal. 
Jerome  employs  this  latter  title  in  speaking  of  the  An- 
tilegomena, and  characterises  them  as  those  quce  ec- 
clesia  legit  ad  cedifkaiionem  plebis,  but  does  not 
employ  ad  aucioritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatum 
confirmandam.  This  very  division  has  been  adopt, 
ed  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  distinguishes 
the  Itbri  proto-canonici  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
deutero-carianici,  as  the  Roman  Church  does  vrith  re- 
spect to  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  cri- 
tieo-historical  loAe  of  truth  in  the  Protestant  Church 
endeavoured  to  introduce  this  distinction  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  laity.  Those  books  which  Luther 
had  distinguished  from  ^^  the  right,  certain,  main 
books,"  as  he  calls  them,  the  five  Antilegomena,  which 
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Eusebius  reckoned,  along  with  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  the  Apocalypse,  of  which  Luther  had  called 
in  question  the  apostolic  origin,  were,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, p.  57.  note,  even  in  point  of  position,  in  the 
collection,  separated  from  those  main  books.  Hence 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  the  book  of 
Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  went  together,  and  were 
placed  after  those  certain  books ;  in  the  older  editions 
of  the  Bible,  the  first  twenty-three  books,  only,  are 
marked  with  a  continuous  number,  while  the  remain- 
ing four  follow  undistinguished.  This  marked  divi- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  continued  to  be  general 
in  the  Luthem  Church  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  as  in  other  respects,  after  the  middle  of  that 
century,  the  critico-historical  avidity  for  truth  which 
di^inguished  the  Reformers  lost  its  energy,  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  doubt  of  the  Pauline  composition 
ceased  henceforward  to  be  heard,  so  this  critical  divi** 
sion  of  the  Canon,  too,  disappeared. 

Now,  if  a  degree  of  authority  is  to  be  allowed  to 
the  compositions  of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles  in- 
ferior to  that  ascribed  to  those  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, there  arises  the  question,  what  is  the  difference 
in  degree  of  illumination  in  both,  and  what,  conse- 
quently, in  their  normative  authority  ?  We  cannot, 
on  this  subject,  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  handled  in  any  approved  books  of  dogmatics ;  nay, 
the  very  questions  to  which  we  are  led  by  our  Epistle, 
have  not  even  been  discussed  in  treatises  on  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apostles ;  and  we,  therefore,  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  attempt  a  dogmatical  deduction,  at  least 
by  way  of  indicating  the  path  to  be  followed. 

A  radical  investigation  of  this  subject  must  proceed 
upon  a  definition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  know- 
ledge of  truth  existed  in  Christ  himself.  The  dogma- 
tics of  Schleiermacher  connect  this  question  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ.  But,  from  the  sinlessness  of  the  Redeemer  we 
can  conclude  to  nothing  more,  in  the  first  place,  than  a 
normal  condition  of  a  feeling  of  piety,  leaving  it  still 
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uncertain  bj  what  extent  of  knowledge  that  feeling  was 
accompanied.  A  strong  and  clear  self-consciousness 
must,  at  any  rate,  be  supposed  in  Him,  as,  otherwise. 
He  would  have  been  deficient  in  that  clear  expression 
of  His  pious  emotions  which  is  so  requisite  in  a  teacher. 
This,  howeyer,  is  not  enough.  Assuming  this  opinion, 
assuming  that  He  could  with  facility  express  what  He 
felt  in  aaequate  images  and  representations,  still  a  two- 
fold deficiency  would  always  meet  us :  in  the  first 
place,  this  religious  knowledge  would  refer  only  to  the 
relation  between  God  and  man,  and  to  no  other  ele- 
ment of  faith ;  in  the  second  place,  it  would  be  mere- 
ly the  knowledge  of  His  own  states  of  feeling,  not  that 
of  objectire  trutl^.  Ullmann,  in  his  work  on  the  Sin- 
lessness  of  Christ,  has  omitted  the  consideration  of  this 
side  of  the  inquiry  ;  Schweizer,  in  his  treatise  "  On  the 
Dignity  of  the  Founder  of  our  Religion,"  claims  for 
Christ  the  consciousness  of  His  states  of  feeling,  of 
the  manner  in  which  "  He  was  affected  (Ger.  sein 
Affidrtseyn)  by  God,"  but  thinks  that  a  scientific,  ob- 
jective knowledge  cannot  be  admitted  to  have  been 
present  in.  Him  (Stud-u.  Krit.  1834.  s.  841.  et  seq.), 
Elwert,  proceeding  upon  the  views  held  by  the  school 
of  Schleiermacher,  consistently  makes  the  possession 
of  religious  truth  in  the  Apostles  dependent  upon  the 
measure  of  their  sinlessness  (in  the  instructive  treatise 
on  Inspiration  in  Klaiber  s  Studien  des  evangel.  Geist- 
lichkeit  Wiirtembergs  B.  2.  H.  3.;  against  him  is 
Steudel,  in  the  treatise  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  subjects  connected  with  it,  in  the 
Tubinger  theologischen  Zeitschrift  1832,  H.  2.  u.  3.)  ; 
while  Twesten,  in  whom  the  views  of  Schleiermacher 
disappeared  before  the  supranatural  interest,  proves  the 
infallible  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  from  their  destina- 
tion for  the  Church. 

The  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  percep- 
tion of  truth  existed  in  Christ,  has  its  proper  place  in 
the  doctrinal  discussion  respecting  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  status  exinanitionis.  The  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  "kvyog  is,  in  substance,  that  the  self- 
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Gonsciousiiess  of  the  man  Jesus,  forming  a  continuity 
^ith  that  of  the  Xcyo;,  was  conscious  also^  of  the  in- 
finitude of  the  actuality  of  the  Xoyac.  But,  regarded 
as  a  separated  human  existence,  He  had,  at  the  same 
time,  those  hounds  assigned  to  Him  which  are  neces* 
sarily  supposed  in  the  individual  man.  To  this  point 
are  to  he  referred  progress  in  the  different  stages  of  life, 
with  the  gradations  in  derelopment,  the  distinction  of 
national  peculiarity,  of  sex,  of  calling.  Without  these 
distinctions,  the  individual  ceases  to  be  discriminated 
from  other  individuals,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
oi^nism  of  mankind.  Now,  the  essential  point  of  our 
inquiry  is,  the  particular  calling,  Christ  was  called  to 
be  a  religious  subject,  to  reveal  the  absolute  religion 
of  mankind.  To  this  end  a  religious  life  is  required, 
that  is,  the  absolute  combination  (Zusammenschluss) 
of  the  consciousness  of  self  with  the  consciousness  of 
God,  and  that  combination;  too,  considered  as  ener- 
getical, so  that  this  unity  shall  be  realized  in  all  the 
utterances  of  life.  Again,  to  this  belongs  the  absolute 
knowledge  of  religion.  We  understand,  by  this  ex- 
pression, moreover,  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  subject,  but  a  perception  of  objective  truth. 
And,  with  this  calling  is  also  supposed  the  retirement 
of  other  spiritual  tendencies  and  powers.  Had  these, 
in  an  equal  degree,  appeared  in  energy,  they  must 
have  revealed  themselves  as  action,  and  thus  the  Re- 
deemer must  have  acted  creatively  in  the  sphere  of 
politics, — of  the  fine  arts, — of  science.  Still,  as  every 
sphere  of  life  becomes  perfect  when  man  stands  in  a 
right  relation  towards  God,  so,  along  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Christ  upon  the  religious  sphere,  He  had  com- 
municated to  Him,  implicite,  an  influence  upon  every 
other  sphere,  as  is  shewn  by  the  result  in  His  Church. 
But  here  arises  another  question :  are  not  the  other 
limits,  necessarily  supposed  with  the  individuality, 
boundaries,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  absolute  revela- 
tion of  religion  ?  This  we  may  not,  however,  affirm. 
The  human  mind,  fully  developed,  has,  speaking  ge- 
nerally, no  barriers^  it  can  pass  out  beyond  itself,  and 
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be  in  every  other.  Hence  we  see  the  more  highly 
giflted  man  has  no  insurmountable  barrier  in  his  na- 
tional consciousness,  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  other 
tribes  of  men,  and  his  own  national  consciousness  be- 
comes, in  proportion  as  he  is  the  more  perfect,  the  more 
a  form  in  which  to  fulfil  his  vocation  in  the  definite 
place  in  which  he  stands.  In  the  Jewish  people,  besides, 
we  must  consider,  particularly,  the  character  of  their 
peculiar  calling.  The  whole  nation  may  be  regarded 
as  a  religious  individual,  every  thing  in  it  had  a  reli- 
gious purpose.  And  thus  the  purified  Jewish  nation- 
ality forms  the  basis  for  the  special  labours  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  His  calling. 

But  a  still  greater  difficulty  meets  us  from  another 
quarter.  Religious  knowledge  is  only  then  absolute 
when  it  discerns  its  relation  to  other  knowledge,  and 
contemplates,  in  the  light  of  truth,  not  merely  the 
religious  ideas,  but  also  the  history  connected  with 
these,  in  so  far  as  that  history  is  the  hearer  of  religious 
ideas,  Christ  connects  the  new  religion  with  the  old, 
and  makes  manifold  references  to  its  history.  It  is 
clear  that  not  every  conceivable  historical  error  would  be 
of  importance  for  religious  knowledge,  but,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  there  are  historical  errors  which  would  essen- 
tially alter  religious  knowledge ;  if,  for  instance,  Christ, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  testimony  of  history,  bad  re- 
garded the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  so-called  theft  (for 
such  it  was  not,  see  Litt.  Anz.  1832.  N.  63.  s.  502.) 
of  the  vessels  from  the  Egyptians,  and  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Canaanites,  as  the  commands  of  God, 
and  yet  these  things  had  not  been  such.  Shall  we  say, 
then,  that  Christ  had  all  the  positive  knowledge  which 
can  be  acquired  by  learning  alone, — that  he  obtained 
his  knowledge  in  this  way  only,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, it  was  conditioned  by  the  limitations  of  his  people, 
— of  his  time,  and  of  his  teachers  ?  Or  shall  we  say, 
that,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  province  of  religious 
knowledge  tdhched  upon  any  other  department  we  may 
not  deny  to  Him  an  intuitive  insight  into  that  other 
knowledge  also  ?  The  former  view,  offensive  as  it  may 
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appear,  loses  its  offensiveness,in  part,  when  we  add,  that 
the  religious  sense  perceived,  in  an  immediate  way,  the 
genuine  religious  purport  under  all  the  historical  forms, 
but,  that  the  knowledge  respecting  the  historical,  parti- 
cularly, appears  as  something  indifferent.  Let  us  eluci- 
date the  subject  by  an  example.  The  inward  sense  might 
perceive,  in  the  words  of  Genesis,  which  present  to  us 
the  institution  of  marriage,  the  genuine  idea  of  that 
connection,  but,  whether  the  case  was  such  as  history 
relates  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  the  unessential  part  of  the 
subject.  So  the  inward  sense  might  perceive  that 
what  is  written  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  1.  expresses  the  idea 
to  redise  which  Christ  was  come;  but,  whether,  in 
that  passage,  the  prophet  spoke  in  his  own  name,  or 
that  of  the  MessiaJi,  is  the  unessential  matter.  Some, 
indeed,  may  conceive  that  Old  Testament  facts,  such 
as  those  mentioned,  have  no  purely  religious  contents 
at  all,  but  are  the  fictions  of  impure  passion.  With  this 
view  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  supposition  of  an  abso- 
lute religious  knowledge  in  Christ  can  l)e  reconciled 
only  by  ascribing  to  Him  also  an  intuitive  insight  into 
other  knowledge.  But,  from  other  circumstances,  also, 
we  are  led  to  suppose  in  the  Redeemer  such  an  intuitive 
insight  into  other  provinces.  If,  namely,  the  idea  of 
an  absolute  religious  knowledge  equally  demands  a 
formal  as  a  material  perfection ;  if  the  conception  of 
Redeemer  imply  that  the  members  of  His  Church,  in 
religious  perception,  are  not  capable  of  rising  above 
the  Head  of  it,  there  follows  the  conclusion  to  such  an 
insight  in  Christ  into  the  po'sitive  knowledge  connected 
with  religion  as  would  make  Him  free  from  error. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  scientific  and  more  profound 
theologian  of  our  own  days  would  be  constrained  to 
regard  the  religious  knowledgie  of  the  Redeemer  as  but 
an  initial  step.  Let  us  form  a  clear  conception  of  cer- 
tain individual  cases,  and  it  will  appear  evident,  besides, 
that  the  mere  contemplation  of  religious  ideas,  without 
their  concrete  shape,  must  have  brought  with  it,  at 
least,  a  more  obscure  expression  of  these  ideas  them- 
selves. Could  Christ  have  bg^n  distinctly  conscious  res*  " 
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pecting  eschatologj,— could  his  consciousness  have  gone 
beyona  a  mere  conjecture  (Ger.  AhnuDg),  if  he  had  not 
had  an  intuition  into  all  concrete  relations  ?  To  the  ques- 
tion, in  what  mode  a  historical  knowledge,  going  beyond 
what  historically  surrounded  Him^  is  possible? — the 
answer  lies  in  the  theory  of  prophetism.     The  pro- 
phets have  foretold,  not  only  general^  but^  also,  single 
concrete  events.     It  can  be  proved  incontestably,  that 
Christ,  with  absolute  certainty,  foretold  events,  which, 
irrespective  of  prophetical  intuition,  could  have  been 
announced  only  in  the  form  of  a  threat,  in  the  cate- 
gory of  possibility  and  probability.     An  extreme  scep- 
ticism has  wished  to  render  doubtful  even  such  data 
as  the  prediction  of  the  denial  of  Peter.     Be  it  so. 
We  will  take  a  section  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  the 
authenticity  of  which  even  the  very  extremest  scepti- 
cism has  never  impugned.   That  the  parables  of  Jesus, 
in  Matth.  xxi.  xxii.,  are  really  declarations  of  Christ  is 
admitted  even  by  de  Wette,  and,  in  these,  it  is  declared 
by  Christ,  in  the  plainest  words,  at  a  time  when  not  a 
single  heathen  had  been  converted,  that  the  kingdotn 
of  God  should  be,  in  an  especial  manner^  established 
in  the  heathen  world,     "  Therefore  say  I  unto  you" 
so  runs  the  passage,  Matth.  xxi.  43.,  ^<  The  kingdom 
of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you^  and  given  to  a  nation 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof'*    With  the  same  un- 
doubting  distinctness,  many  decorations  are  uttered, 
and  have  never  been  contested,  respecting  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  .the  city,  and  the  impending 
catastrophe  of  Israel.  Matth.  xxii.  7*     Luke  xix.  42., 
et  seq.     Shall  we  suppose  the  intuition  which  brought 
future  events  before  the  eye  of  the  Redeemer  unable 
to  clear  up  events  that  were  past, — to  open  up  the  in- 
visible world  to  His  view  ? 

Let  us  add  to  this,  that  the  totality  of  the  impres- 
sion of  Christ's  personality,  as  well  as  many  declara- 
tiong  of  His  regarding  His  knowledge,  admit  only 
such  an  idea  of  Him  as  obliges  us  to  assume,  that  the 
fixture  could  bring  no  increment  to  His  religious  in- 
sight.    On  this  subject,  tfl^  first  Gospels  and  John 
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agree,  Joliniii.  11 — 13.     Matth.  xi.  27.     We  will 
mention  another  circumstance,  which,  although  worthy 
of  a  full  discussion,  has  not,  as  we  helieye,  hitherto,  re- 
ceived one.     It  might  be  shewn,  that  the  manner  in 
which  Christ  partly  employs  Old  Testament  declara- 
tions, partly  applies  current  Jewish  formulae,  in  an  ideal 
sense,  indicates  a  mode  of  apprehending  the  religion 
of  His  nation  altogether  beyond  the  narrow  views 
commonly  taken  by  the  Jews.     Could  Christ  make 
the  declaration,  John  i.  51.,  ''Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son 
of  Man ;"— could  He,  we  say,  make  this  declaration, 
if  he  had  not  had  a  more  ideal  notion  of  the  angels 
than  that  current  in  the  Jewish  theology  ?    The  same 
thing  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  expressions,  ^^ sitting 
on  the  throne  of  God"  "  coming  in  the  clouds"  in  the 
words  of  Matth.  xxvi.  64.,  '*  From  this  time  shall  ye 
see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."     We  draw  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
Luke  XX.  37,  38.,  which  it  has  been  usual,  indeed,  to 
cite  in  a  quite  contrary  way,  as  a  proof  of  the  depen- 
dence of  Christ  upon  the  Rabbinical  exegesis.     What 
is  the  point  of  Christ's  proof?     Is  it  not  this,  that 
when  God  places  himself  in  so  close  a  relation  to  any 
man  as  to  call  himself  "  the  God  of  that  man"  there 
is  conveyed  in  the  very  words,  the  eternity  of  such 
a    man  !      Certain  highly    intellectual  philosophers 
have  recently  pointed  out  the  correlative  nature  of 
faith  in  God  and  in  immortality,  and  we  shall  not  do 
wrong  if  we  assume,  that  the  Redeemer,  in  that  decla- 
ration, intended  to  convey  an  equivalent  notion.    It  is 
important  that  a  greatnumber  of  His  declarations  should 
be  weighed  with  a  distinct  reference  to  this  question. 
Froih  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  in  the  declarations  of  our  Lord,  an 
accommodation,  in  form,  may  be  proved  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed,  a  conclu- 
sion which  has  strengthened  our  conviction  that,  with 
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respect,  also,  to  religious  knowledge  not  immediate, 
we  must  not  conceiye  Christ  as  in  anj  way  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  culture  by  which  He  was  surrounded. 
A  distinction  between  the  religious  knowledge  of 
the  Apostles  and  that  of  our  Lord,  not  merely  in  de- 
gree, but,  in  specie,  is  proved  by  the  single  declaration 
of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.,  "  For  now  we  see  through  a 
glass  in  a  dark  word ;  but  then  face  to  face :  now  I 
know  in  part ;  hut  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I 
am  known."     Is  it  conceivable,  that  he   who   says, 
"  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father : 
and  no  man  knoweththe  Son  hut  the  Father ;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him,'*  Matth.  xi.  2?., 
that  he  who  says,  "  Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath 
heard  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father  (through  the 
voice  of  God  revealing  itself  in  every  man),  cometh 
unto  me;  not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father, 
save  he  who  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father,*' 
John  vi.  45,  46, — is  it  conceivable  that  this  person 
could  make  the  declaration  of  Paul  his  own  ?   That  of 
Paul  confesses,  with  a  twofold  reference,  the  imper- 
fection of  the  Apostolic  religious  insight.     The  Apos- 
tle knows  only  in  part :  his  insight,  therefore,  is  im- 
perfect, in  respect  oi  extension ;  he  sees.the  truth  only 
in  an  enigma :  his  knowledge,  in  respect  of  intensivity, 
is  imperfect.     The  imperfection,  considered  extensive^ 
is  prouQ^ced  in  the  vii.  chap,  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
tlie  Corinthians.     There  we  learn  that  he  had  an  un- 
doCibting  insight  only  on  certain  points,  but  that,  on 
other  points  again,  he  possessed  a  tolerably  assured 
opinion,  yet  not  so   assured  as  to  warrant  him   in 
founding  upon  it  laws   for   the   community.      The 
imperfection,  considered  intensivd^  would  espeeially  ap- 
pear from  the  dependent  relation  in  which  the  Apos- 
tolic doctrinal  type  stands  to  the  individuality  of  the 
Apostle.     Biblical  theology  admits  that  Paul,  John, 
and  James,  follow  a  different  r^ovoi  'irathuag^  that  there 
is  in  their  doctrine  a  one-sidedness  of  apprehension, 
modified  by  their  individuality,  that  their  doctrinal 
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forms  reciprocally  supply  one  another.  In  Christ,  on 
the  contrary^  we  have  that  higher  unity,  in  which  are 
found  the  germs  of  their  specializations.  We  recog- 
nise, again,  the  deficiency  of  formal  perfection  in 
the  Apostolic  religious  knowledge,  in  the  relative  in- 
capacity to  rise  to  a  thoroughly  clear  consciousness 
of  the  purport  of  the  symbolic  doctrinal  form. 
When  Christ  says.  He  is  come  to  give  His  life  as 
a  ransom  for  many,  when  He  speaks  of  the  feast  of 
joy  which  the  good  are  to  enjoy  with  the  Patri- 
archs, of  the  fire  which  is  never  quenched,  and  the 
worm  which  never  dies,  we  conceive,  that,  in  His 
consciousness,  the  scope  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  image,  were  clearly  distinguished.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  propiti- 
ation for  sinners,  of  the  glorified  Son  of  God  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  of  the  evil  spirits  in  the  air, 
&c.,  the  purport  of  the  thoughts  was  so  mingled  with 
these  images  in  his  consciousness  that  he  possessed 
that  purport  only  in  the  images,  or  would  have  been 
unable,  at  least  with  certainty,  to  separate  it  firom  its 
figurative  meaning.  Finally,  we  find  this  deficiency 
of  formal  perfection,  in  the  dependence  of  the  Apostles 
upon  the  state  of  culture  of  the  world  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  so  that  the  measure  of  their  histori- 
cal, physical,  astronomical  insight,  does  not  go  beyond 
that  state.  As  we  intend  making  a  special  application 
of  these  two  latter  propositions  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  will  enter  a  little  more  into  detail.  But, 
as  we  have  to  do  with  the  writing  of  a  coadjutor  of  the 
Apostles,  we  must  previously  enter  upon  the  question, 
what  relation  the  authority,  and  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ligious knowledge,  of  these  Apostolic  coadjutors  stood 
to  that  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered,  is,  whether  we  are 
bound  to  make  a  distinction  in  specie^  or  one  in  de- 
gree only,  between  the  communication  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  the  Apostles,  and  that  to  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world  ?  This  very  important  question  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  treated  in  recent  times,  and  we 
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ourselves  confess  to  have  encountered  no  little  diflfi- 
culty  in  the  elucidation  of  that  rblationn.  As  we  can- 
not go  into  detail  in  this  place,  we  will  only  remark, 
that,  although  such  men  as  Bamahas,  and  Timothy, 
appear  acting  along  with  the  Apostles,  although  the 
promises  of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  in  John, 
nay,  even  the  promises  of  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  twelve,  nor,  Paul  be- 
ing reckoned  in  the  number,  to  the  thirteen  (1  Cor. 
xii.  9,  10.  Mark  xvi.  18.  (in  case  this  section  is 
genuine).  Acts  viii.  6.,  yet  it  appears,  as  well  from  the 
Apostolic  Epistles  as  from  the  testimony  of  the  most 
remote  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  that  a  specific  autho- 
rity belonged  to  the  Apostles,  superior  to  that  of  their 
coadjutors,  and  all  other  Christians.  In  the  Apostolic 
decree,  Acts  xv.  22.,  the  Apostles  are  not  placed 
upon  an  equality  with,  but  before,  the  Presbyters, 
while  the  latter,  along  with  the  community,  are  re- 
garded as  a  whole.  This,  however,  would  carry  us 
no  further  than  to  primi  infer  pares.  But  the  case 
is  different  with  the  declaration  in  Heb.  ii.  3.,  and 
Jude  y  17.  According  to  these  passages,  the  Apostles 
appear  as  absolute  authority ;  and  Paul  appears  with 
an  authority  specifically  different  from  that  of  Timothy 
— although  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  modified  by  the 
youth  of  Timothy,  and  his  dependence  upon  Paul. 
Whenever  the  Apostle  is  conscious  of  speaking  from 
revelation,  he  imposes  upon  the  community  an  abso- 
lute obedience  to  his  word,  2  Thess.  iii.  6.  Gal.  i.  8. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  37. — What  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
was  on  this  subject  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  is 
shewn  by  the  well-known  words  of  Tertullian :  Spiri- 
turn  quidem  Dei  etiam  fi deles  habent^  sed  non  omncs 
fideles  aposioli  etc.  Exhort,  cast.  c.  4.  Let  us  turn, 
however,  to  more  early  times.  The  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas begins  with  a  declaration  of  its  author,  respecting 
his  character  as  a  teacher,  such  as  Paul  certainly  would 
not  have  prefixed  to  his  Epistles :  Ego  auUni  non  tarn- 
quam  doctor^  sed  unvs  ex  vohis  demonstrabo  pctca,  per 
qtice  in  plurimis  Imtiores  sitis.  He  speaks  of  tli6 
u 
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Apostles,  ch.  T.,  as  of  an  independent  class,  \?liose 
calling  was  to  spread  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 
The  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Pol  jcarp, 
as  well  as  that  of  Ignatius,  leaye  a  strong  impression 
on  the  mind,  that  these  disciples  of  the  Apostles  would 
have  regarded  as  audacious  any  pretension  to  an  equa- 
lity in  position  with  the  Apostles.  The  closer  rela- 
tion of  the  Apostles  to  Christ  is  expressed  by  Clement 
in  these  words,  c.  42 :  0/  a70(rro>.o/  fifiTv  suttyyi>Ja&rimf 
airh  Tov  xu^/ou  *l9}0'oD  X^/(rrou,  'Ivi^ovg  6  X^itfrhg  a'lrh  rou 
0goD.  *E^S'7rsfi(p^ri  6  X^tarhg  oh  airh  rov  0jou,  xa/  0/  airots^ 
roXoi  d'jrh  roD  Xp/trroD*  eysvovro  ouv  afipors^a  svrdxTug  ex 
6iKrifiMT0i  Qtov^  Their  higher  prophetic  gifts,  and  their 
right  of  ruling  in  the  church  he  thus  ac&owledges^  c. 
44 :  xa/  0/  d*ir6<SToKot  rjfiuv  eyvuffav  bid  To\i  xv^ku  iifiuv 
'JjjtfoD  X^/tfroiJ,  OTii^tg  Icrai  lirl  rov  ovSfiarog  rijg  sflr/tfxo^?^* 
itd  ravrriv  ouv  rriv  alriav  cr^oyvwtf/i'  e/Kri^oTsg  rsXsiav,  xarS' 
^r}<fa¥  Tovg  v^ost^rifievovg,^  And  Polycarp,  the  disciple 
of  John^  says,  in  c.  iii.  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
ovrs  yd^  ly^y  oiJrg  aXkog  ofiosog  ifioi  duvarat  xaraxoAOU" 
&n(sai  Tp  ffopsc^  TOV  fiaxa^iov  xai  ivho^oD  IlauXou.*^  These 
passages  sufficiently  prove  that  even  the  disciples,  the 
nearest  to  the  Apostles,  regarded  the  Apostles  as  be- 
longing to  another,  and  a  higher  order  than  themselves. 
These  data  compel  us  to  suppose  that  no  disciple  of 
the  Apostles,  and,  generally,  none  of  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity,  pretended  to  that  independent  au- 
thority with  which  we  see  a  Paul  appear,  and  that 
they  rather  founded  the  obligatory  force  of  their  own 
doctrine  simply  upon  the  proof  which  they  gave  of  its 
agreement  with  that  which  was  originally  delivered. 

*  The  Apostles  have  preached  to  us  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  Jesus  Christ  from  God.  Christ  therefore  was  sent  by 
God,  the  Apostles  by  Christ ;  so  both  were  orderly  sent,  accord- 
in^  to  the  will  of  God — Archbishop  qf  Canterbury's  version, 

^  So  likewise  our  Apostles  knew,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
tVat  there  should  contentions  arise  upon  account  (or  about  the 
name  of  the  bishopric)  of  the  ministry.  A  nd,  therefore,  having 
a  perfect  foreknowledge  of  this,  they  appointed  persons,  as  we 
have  before  said.     lb, 

*  For  neither  can  I,  nor  any  other  such  as  I  am,  come  up  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  renowned  Paul.    lb. 
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That  the  Spirit  of  God  operated  in  them  with  greater 
power,  and  greater  clearness,  than  in  the  Christians  of 
a  later  pericS  of  the  Church,  may  the  more  readily  be 
granted,  as  the  external  agents  must  at  that  time  have 
contributed  so  much  more  powerfully  in  awakening 
them,  and  as^  indeed,  miraculous  powers  shewed  them- 
selves in  the  communities,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  after  times.  Still,  we  make  this  admission  only  in 
the  general,  for  doubtless  there  existed  just  such  a  di- 
versity in  the  individuals,  according  to  their  different 
positions,  as  we  find  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church.  Now,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  a 
more  or  less  disturbing  influence  in  them,  on  the  part  of 
earlier  education,  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  the 
Spirit  which  they  received. 

It  may  be  wished,  perhaps,  that  we  should  assign  a 
more  definite  boundary  to  the  extent  of  these  statements. 
But,  it  is  probably  impossible  to  give  a  general  and  ready 
rule,  which,  like  an  electrometer,  applicable  in  every  in- 
stance, could  be  employed  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  degree  of  inspiration  in  all  cases.  Two  scientific  so- 
cieties, so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, proposed,  as  the  subject  of  a  prize,  the  inquiry : 
whether  there  be  actually  a  gradation  in  the  kingdoms 
of  nature  ?  and  yet  no  rational  man  can  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  gradation.  But,  when  the  Phy- 
sico- theologians,  down  to  the  pious  de  Luc,  endea* 
voured  to  shew  palpably,  in  the  external  hahitusy  the 
modes  in  the  Ontological  series  where  the  higher  and 
lower  steps  pass  into  one  another,  they  were  justly 
ridiculed  by  Blumenbach.  In  nothing  is  nature  more 
mysterious  than  in  her  iransitionSy  just  because  her 
transitions  are  commencements.  The  titles  of  the  chap- 
ters, in  the  book  of  nature,  are  not  drawn  up  by  God 
but  by  man.  This  observation  is  equally  applicable  in 
the  province  of  dogmatics  and  in  that  of  nature.  In 
dogmatics,  indeed,  they  have  distinguished  gratia  into 
prceveniens^  operans,  cooperans;  but,  where  shall  we 
find  the  dogmatic  land-surreyor  who  will  presume, 
upon  every  occasion,  to  fix  the  mere-stone,  for  the  living 
indlTiduai,  where  the  one  of  these  ceases  and  the  other 
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begins  ?  The  case  is  similar  with  respect  to  the  various 
degrees  of  inspiration,  which  may  be  fixed,  as  to  their 
grand  features ;  but,  they  have  transitions  where  ono 
degree  imperceptibly  loses  itself  in  another.  And  w© 
conceive  it  to  be  no  more  a  reproach  to  the  dog- 
matist, that  he  cannot  bring  them  under  his  division 
of  chapters,  than  it  is  to  the  naturalist  that  he  can- 
not classify  the  transitions  in  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

When  the  Rationalists  of  modem  times  conceived, 
that  they  might  rise  above  the  apostolic  degree  of  know- 
ledge, they  did  so  upon  the  ground  of  the  supposed  dis- 
covery, that  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  literally  taken, 
led  to  contradictions,  and  to  sensuous  representations  of 
religious  truth  incompatible  with  reason.  Paul  speaks 
of  a  sacrificial  death  of  Christ ;  but,  in  the  blood  of  a 
man,  even  were  he  a  God-man,  there  is  inherent  as 
little  atoning  power  as  in  the  blood  of  an  animal ;  he 
speaks  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body ;  but  the  scattered 
bones  can  never  again  be  brought  together  ;  according 
to  him  the  faithful  shall  judge  the  angels  ;  but,  if  they 
be  good  angels — and  the  word  ayyikoi,  without  any 
adjective,  can  be  referred  only  to  such — what  is  there 
in  them  to  be  judged  ?  He  Sjieaks  of  spirits  h  roT^ 
fvcvpavioig,  Eph.  ii.  2.  vi.  12.,  but,  if  by  this  epithet  we 
are  to  understand  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere, 
then  no  spirits  are  to  be  found  there,  &c.  And,  be- 
sides, the  2  Epistle  of  Peter,  ii.  4.,  in  contradiction  with 
Paul,  says,  that  the  wicked  spirits  are  in  Tartarus,  and 
it  is  said,  1  Peter  v.  8.,  that  the  devil  goeth  about 
upon  the  earth. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Pationalism  should  have  had 
the  courage  to  confess,  that  the  same,  or  similar,  stones 
of  offence  occur  in  the  discourses  of  the  Redeemer  him- 
self. It  ought  also  to  have  been  acknowledged,  that 
the  purport  of  the  thoughts  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  such  expressions  may  be  true,  although  not  in 
the  sensuous  form  in  which  these  thoughts  appear  in 
the  utterance  of  them.  And,  finally,  it  must  also  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  Apostles  cannot  have  been  al- 
together wanting  in  insight  into  the  inadequacy  of  the 
form   in   which  they   presented    their   doctrine.      In 
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proof  of  this  may  be  adduced  their  change  of  images 
respecting  the  same  thing;  when,  for  instance,  the 
Apostle  in  one  passage  calls  Christ  the  Paschal  lamb, 
in  another  the  Mercy-seat^  in  a  third  the  Ransom,  in 
a  fourth  the  Mediator,  We  appeal  on  this  point  to 
Luther  also.  That  thoroughly  concrete  spirit,  who 
speaks  of  divine  truths  in  the  most  uncouth  images  of 
common  life,  and  lets  boldly  out  against  your  gentle  re- 
finers (who  have  first  to  filter  the  milk  of  the  Divine 
word  through  their  own  coal- sack,  that  they  may  render 
it  more  pure),  does  not  think  it  wrong  to  write  of  the 
evil  spirits  in  the  above  mentioned  passage  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  **  above  us  in  the  air, 
they  are  floating  like  the  clouds  over  us,  and  they  flut- 
ter and  fly  every  where  about  us  like  humble  bees,"  &c. 
(Walch's  Ed.  Part  12.  p.  471),  to  say  of  the  serpent 
in  Paradise,  that,  before  the  fall,  it  went  upright  *'  likg 
a  cocky"  and  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  that  "  He  beat 
in  the  gates  of  hell  with  his  victorious  banner."  He 
certainly  gave  no  account  to  himself,  generally,  of  the 
relation  of  image  and  thought  in  such  discourses,  but 
that  he,  notwithstanding,  had,  we  will  not  say  in  all^ 
but,  in  several  of  his  expressions  of  this  kind  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  inadequate  relation  of  thought  and 
image,  is  seen  from  the  following  remarkable  passage 
in  a  sermon  on  the  descent  into  Hell :  '^  If  the  matter 
were  who  should  be  the  cunningest,  I  could  be  as 
cunning  as  they  who  so  mock  us,  and  scornfully  ask 
and  mock,  how  then  was  it  ?  "Was  the  banner  made  of 
paper  or  cloth  ?  How  happened  it  that  it  was  not  burned 
in  hell  ?  what  kind  of  gates,  doors,  and  bars  were  there 
in  hell, — were  they  of  iron  or  wood  ?  Now,  were  I  to 
endeavour  to  fathom,  to  feign  forth,  and  to  heighten 
these  promises  without  images,  and  as  they  are  in  them* 
selves,  I  could  not  express  them,  nor  couldst  thou  un- 
derstand. On  this  account,  the  outward  tokens,  images, 
and  comparisons  are  good  and  useful  to  paint  forth  the 
thing,  to  comprehend  it,  and  to  retain  it.  Nay  they 
serve  to  keep  off  from  us  the  devil  with  his  fiery  darts, 
who  seeks  to  seduce  us  from  the  word  with  high  and 
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subtle  thoughts,  and  we  are,  through  such  clear  and 
easy  images,  which  erery  man,  even  the  most  simple, 
can  well  conceive,  kept  in  the  right  understanding  of 
the  word." 

In  this  respect,  the  study  of  the  immortal  work  of 
Dante,  La  Divina  Cammedia^  yields  many  instructive 
notions.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  work  there 
runs  a  grand  symbolicism,  in  the  use  of  which  the  au- 
thor was  certainly  unconscious,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
relation  between  the  thought  and  its  garb,  but  in  some 
cases  he  has  expressed  distinctly  that  the  material, 
local,  concrete  representation  was  only  a  vehicle  for  the 
thought.  In  one  passage,  indeed,  he  expressly  directs 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  local  form 
which  he  had  selected  for  the  expression  of  the  thought, 
is  in  contradiction  with  the  local  reality  of  the  relation 
subsisting  between  them.  According  to  his  doctrine, 
the  blessed  are  in  one  heaven,  and  participate  in  simi- 
lar happiness  in  proportion  as  they  have  rendered 
themselves  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  the  upper 
light ;  they  may  be  compared  to  smaller  and  larger 
vessels,  which,  indeed,  are  all  full,  but,  yet  with  diflfer- 
ent  quantities.  Now,  as  they  behold  the  eternal  light 
in  various  degrees,  it  is  said  of  them  (Paradise,  Canto 
iv.  37— 48.): 

*<  Here  were  tbey  sliewn  tbee,  not  tbat  fate  assigns 
This  for  their  sphere,  but  for  a  sign  to  thee 
( >f  that  celestial  furthest  from  the  height. 
Thus  needs,  that  ye  may  apprehend,  we  speak  : 
Since  from  things  sensible  alone  we  leam 
That  which,  digested  rightly,  after  turns 
To  intellectual.     For  no  other  cause 
The  Scripture,  condescending  graciously 
To  your  perception,  hands  and  feet  to  God 
Attributes,  nor  so  means :  and  holy  church 
Doth  represent  with  human  countenance 
Gabriel  and  MichSel,  and  him  who  made 
Tobias  whole." 

Cary^s  Transl  r  37—49. 

In  those  forms  borrowed  from  locality,  such  as 
Paradise,  Third  Heaven,  Tartarus^  ^c.^  there  is  sha- 
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dowed  out,  as  the  poet  says,  a  subject  of  thought 
which  can  be  brought  near  to,  and  impressed  upon  th« 
general  consciousness  only  in  such  a  concrete  form. 

We  have  still  a  few  observations  to  make  on  the  re- 
lation which  existed,  in  the  Apostles,  betv^een  error  in 
mundane  things  and  religious  truth.  It  has  already 
been  remarked,  that  the  religious  sense,  even  with  a 
defective  and  erroneous  insight  into  historical  data,  can 
attain  correctness  through  the  guidance  of  an  inward 
tact.  By  tact  we  understand  here,  as  we  do  in  the 
province  of  the  fine  arts,  a  rule  repositig  in  the  feelings^ 
hut  not  coming  distinctly  and  consciously  Jorward. 
To  this  tact,  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  brought 
back  what  we  call  inspiration  in  the  historians  of  the 
New  Testament.  That  they  are  not  always  rigour- 
ously  exact,  is  seen  by  comparing  them  together,  but, 
that  a  want  of  historical  rigour,  in  particulars,  may 
exist  with  historical  truth,  upon  the  w^hole,  and  how  it 
may  exist,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  my  "  Cre- 
dibility" (Glaubwurdigkeit),  Sect.  V.  p.  429,  et  seq. 
2d  ed.,  to  which  section  I  beg  earnestly  to  direct  the 
readers  attention.  The  matter  is  precisely  the  same 
with  regard  to  their  narrative  of  the  Redeemer's  dis- 
courses. These  narratives  difft^r,  all  of  them, — some- 
times that  of  every  Evangelist  compared  with  any  of 
the  rest — and  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  in  any 
passage,  a  contradiction  in  the  sense  of  the  discourse. 
Do  we  not,  in  this,  perceive  a  higher  hand  ?  "We  find 
a  similar  relation  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  approached  by  the  Apostles.  They  do  not  al- 
ways go  back  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  frequently  to  the 
LXX. ;  and  they  may  have  occasionally  failed  in  a  right 
perception  of  the  historico-critical  constitution  of  the 
books  which  they  employed.  But,  whoever  will  care- 
fully compare  their  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  . 
will  be  astonished,  with  all  this  imperfection  in  the 
foi-m,  at  the  correct  religious  tact  with  which  they 
have  employed  the  Old  Testament  passages.  "We 
have  attempted  to  shew  this,  with  respect  to  one  of 

he  passages  most  frequently  attacked  (^Gal.  iii.  16), 
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in  the  first  Supplement.  It  must  be  clear  to  everjr 
unprejudiced  mind^  that  the  new  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  those  views  and  traditions^  which  had  reached 
a  Paul  from  the  Jewish  theology,  must  hare  formed  a 
kind  of  crisis  in  him.  That  many  traditions,  interpre- 
tations, and  opinions  of  the  Jewish  schools  still  cleaved 
to  Paul,  the  want  of  a  foundation  for  which  we  now 
clearly  perceive,  must  certainly  be  admitted,  and  still 
when,  as  1  Cor.,  chap,  vii.,  shews,  he  makes  so  exact  a 
discrimination  between  his  own  opinion,  and  what  was 
made  certainly  known  to  him  by  revelation,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  his  delivery  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine  could 
not  be  disturbed  by  any  impure  admixture  from  that 
■ide.  And,  if  it  must  be  admitted  generally,  that  there 
reigns  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  a  much 
nobler  and  more  rational  spirit  than  in  those  of  the 
Rabbins,  we  may  with  every  reason  assume,  that  what 
these  Apostles  retained  of  their  previous  culture  was 
only  the  nobler,  or,  at  least,  not  the  mean  and  foolish 
notions.  This  will  appear,  in  the  most  obvious  light, 
when  we  consider  the  gross  Jewish  errors  which  the 
Apostles  believed  before  their  conversion,  and  imagine 
to  ourselves  what  impression  must  have  been  made  on 
the  Christian  reader,  had  they,  after  their  conversion, 
represented  such  opinions,  in  their  doctrinal  writings, 
as  undoubted  truth  ; — for  instance,  as  appears  to  result 
from  John  ix.  2.,  they  believed  that  a  man  might  sin 
in  his  mother's  womb,  and,  from  Matth.  xvii.  10.,  ex- 
pected a  personal  return  of  Elias.  The  book  called 
Ain  Jakub  contains  the  whole  Agaddin  (Legends), 
collected  from  the  Talmud,  what  impression  would 
they  not  have  produced  had  they  passed  into  the 
writings  of  a  Paul  ?  Some,  it  is  true,  have  thought 
they  were  able  to  shew  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  Apostle,  namely,  at  1  Cor.  x.  4.  But,  the  inter- 
pretation which  charges  him,  upon  the  strength  of  that 
passage,  with  belief  in  the  Jewish  legend,  that  the 
rock  of  Moses  accompanied  the  Israelites  during  the 
whole  of  their  march,  can  be  proved  to  be  false 
The  Apostle,  certainly,  did  not  mean,  by  the  ^'  pro- 
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fane  and  old  wives' fables."  of  which  he  speaks,  1  Tim. 
It.  7-,  the  wild  tales  of  the  Rabbins  ;  yet  such  a  mind 
as  his,  we  think,  could  not,  on  the  whole,  have 
passed  any  other  judgment  upon  them. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  there  is  no  New  Testament  book  whose  doctrinal 
manner,  if  we  are  forgetful  to  distinguish  between  the 
form  and  the  thoughts,  w^hich  would  lead  to  such  crude 
and  material  views  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In 
that  Epistle,  God  is  represented  as  dwelling  in  a  taber- 
nacle in  the  most  interior  portion  of  the  heavens,  of 
which  Moses'  tabernacle  of  the  Covenant  was  a  copy, 
close  by  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Passing  through  the  hea- 
vens, Christ  enters  into  this  portion  with  His  own  blood, 
and,  to  complete  the  atonement^  presents  it  there  be- 
fore the  face  of  God,  Heb.  viii.  2,  3. ;  ix.  11,  24. 
He  is,  generally  speaking,  appointed  Priest  at  this 
tabernacle,  viii.  4,  6. ;  vii.  24.,  and,  specially,  for  the 
business  of  intercession,  vii.  25.  Even  in  that  region, 
in  heaven,  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  placed,  in  which 
all  the  spirits  made  perfect  are  enthroned,  xii.  22. 
Christ  is  represented  as  High- priest  and  as  a  sacrifice, 
obliged  to  bring  His  own  blood  before  God,  if  the 
human  race  was  to  be  reconciled.  Some  more  re- 
cent expositors,  altogether  destitute  of  the  power  of 
contemplating  the  New  Testament  doctrinal  form  as  a 
whole,  and  of  insight  into  the  general  human  relation 
of  the  thought  to  the  representation  of  it,  have  not 
blushed  actually  to  take  the  greater  part  of  what  our 
author  brings  forward,  in  unconscious  symbolicism,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  expressions.  In  this  respect 
he  has  received  from  none  of  his  commentators  so 
rude  a  handling  as  from  Bohme.  In  the  remarks  on 
xi.  10.,  we  read,  Erat  namque  Judaeorumy  gentis  incre^ 
dihili  se  suaque  omnia  super stitione  amantis,  opinio^ 
Hierosolyma  quaedam^  qua  sua  urhe  nihil  puiarent  in 
rerum  universo  vel  praeslantius,  vel  divinius,  in  ipso 
coelo  esse  aedificata^  nimirum  ea  pro  sede  patria  olim  in 
aeternum  heatorum  fuiura.  And  upon  this  follows, 
Neque  sane  non   credendum  fuerii,   nostrum  quoqu$ 
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genie  Judaeum  modern  opinione  fuisse  quantumcunque 
praeditnm  ei  imbutum.     On  viii.  2.,  it  is  said  that  it  is 
a  laudabile  Jigmentum  of  the  author  when  he  eoeUsti 
templo  a  lectorihus  dudum,  sed  ita^  ut  careret  pontifice 
suo^  credito  places  Jesus  at  the  head  as  High-priest, 
who  will  continue  there  eternally  to  exercise  His  office. 
Nay,  according  to  xii.  22 ,  the  author  not  only  believed  in 
a  heavenly  Jerusalem,  but  also  in  a  Mount  Zion  in  hea- 
*  ven.     This  commentator  is  fully  supported  by  the  work 
of  Roth,  mentioned  p  75.,  comp.,  for  instance,  p.  ^\, 
of  that  work.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  might  inquire 
of  these  theologians,  in  order  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing on  this  subject,  whether  they  expound  the  dis- 
courses  of  Christ    according    to    the    same   herme- 
neutical  principles,  and  extract  from  Luke  xvi.  9., 
that  Christ  thought  there  were  many  mansions  in  hea- 
ven, from  Luke  xix.  17-,  et  seq.,  that,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  each  individual  of  the  blessed  will 
reign  over  a  multitude  of  cities,  and  from  j\Iatth.  viii. 
IL,  that  He,  also,  agreeing  with  the  Rabbinical  doc- 
trine,  conceived  eternal  happiness  to  consist  in  a  feast 
with  the  Patriarchs,  and  for  this  feast  Leviathan  to 
have  been  laid  in  salt  ?     See  Jarchi,  in  his  Comm.  on 
Gen.  i.  21.     The  older  Rationalism,  which  still  pre- 
serves some  respect  for  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  school  of  which  the  commentator  Bohme  himself 
was  trained,  will,  no  doubt,  entertain  some  scruples  on 
this  point.     We  read,  at  least,  p.  577.»  where  the  de- 
claration of  Christ,  John  viii.  6fi.,  is  cited  as  a  super- 
stition, Caeterum  de  Ahrahamo  similia  afferentem  fecit 
ipsum  Jesum  Joannes.     From  this  it  would  appear, 
that  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  are  likewise  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  this  gross  system  of  hermeneu- 
tics,  but  then  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Evange- 
lists.    Very  good,  but  how  stands  the  matter  with  the 
Revelations  of  John  ?     That  book  is   surely  a  real 
magazine  of  gross  Jewish  representations,  and  from  it, 
particularly,  is  proved  the  superstition  of  the  Jewish 
Jerusalem,  which  is  to  descend  upon  earth  in  the  time 
of  the  Messiah,  (Rev.  xxi.  2.) ;  and  in  it,  too,  there  is 
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Tery  distinct  mention,  not  only  of  a  temple  of  God  in 
heaven,  but  even  of  an  ark  of  the  covenant,  (Rev.  xi. 
19).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  does  it  agree  with  this 
representation,  when,  of  that  city  of  God,  the  veiy 
stones  of  which  are  reckoned  up,  it  is  said,  chap, 
xxi.  22.,  "  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein :   for  ths 
Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of 
it.     And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  on  it :  for  the  glorv  of  God  did  ' 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  tliereof."    Are 
such  passages  not  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of 
{  interpreters  to  the  fact,  that  the  human  mind,  and 
(  especially  the  Oriental  popular  mind,  in  order  to  ex- 
\  press  what  exceeds  its  powers,  takes  refuge,  from  in- 
I  temal  necessity  in  imagery,  without,  however,  expect- 
ling  the  reality  exactly  in  this  concrete  covering.     Tho 
■Persian    religio- philosopher    Mahmud.    (Cod,    M.S. 
Berol.),  himself  an  Oriental,  has  expressed  his  views 
on  this  subject  so  clearly  and  beautifiilly,  that  we  can- 
not deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  presenting  them  to 
the  reader. 

'*  This  world,  the  re  j^on  of  the  things  of  sense. 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  yon  spiritual  world. 
From  which  it  draws  its  nourishment  and  life : 
Our  thoughts  are  captive  monarchs,  who  are  chained 
And  fettered  in  the  prison  of  our  words. 
For,  when  sometime  the  sage*s  heart  doth  feel 
The  stirrings  of  the  Being  Infinite, 
He  straightway  is  constrained  to  vail  his  views 
To  the  low  level  of  his  intellect, 
Which  must  supply  such  shadowy  images 
As  picture  things  unending. 
Thus,  never  is  his  portraiture  complete ; 
And,  that  alone  which  truly  profits  man 
Is  knowledge  of  himself.     Woulds^t  thou  hunt  down 
Each  image  to  Us  consequents^  thou  must 
On  this  side  much  remove,  on  that  supply.** 

If  we  now  turn  our  particular  attention  to  the  point 
under  discussion,  we  do  not  venture,  certainly,  to  af- 
firm, that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
would  have  been  able  to  develope  the  purport  of  the 
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thoughts,  with  security,  out  of  the  symholical  signs  and 
images  which  he  has  employed.  But,  we  think  we 
may  venture  to  afiirm,  distinctly,  that  he  was  not  de- 
ficient in  the  knowledge  of  moving  in  the  province  of 
iymbol,  and,  that  a  proof  of  this  may  be  obtained  from 
his  own  words.  This  may  be  done,  in  the  first  place, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as,  indeed, 
has  been  shewn  in  de  Wette's  treatise  on  the  Sybo- 
licism  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  For, -while  from 
some  passages  of  the  Epistle  we  might  conceive  that 
the  author  p^laced  the  properly  atoning  element  in  the 
physical  act  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  other  passages 
shew,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  regarded  the  spotless- 
ness  of  Christ,  and  the  entire  yielding  of  His  will  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  as  the  essential  point,  Heb.  ix. 
14. ;  X.  9. ;  and,  it  also  clearly  appears  from  this,  that 
Christ  unites  in  one  person  the  character  of  Sacrifice 
and  Priest.  It  scarcely  requires  to  be  proved,  that  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  did  not  believe 
in  a  material,  heavenly  city,  and  a  real  Mount  Zion  in 
heaven.  His  intention,  in  the  passage  under  discus- 
sion, is  to  contrast  the  more  excellent  Christian  pos- 
sessions, in  salvation,  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament  ; 
if  among  the  latter  was  a  mount  of  God,  and  a  sensible 
city  of  God,  surely  a  fancy  of  but  very  moderate  live- 
liness might  light  upon  the  thought  of  a  heavenly  city 
of  God,  and  a  heavenly  mount  of  God,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  tradition  of  the  Rabbinical  schools. 
And,  in  this  contrast,  those  expressions  will  denote  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  than  the  perfected  priestly  living- 
together  of  the  redeemed.  Do  not  the  same  images 
of  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  prevail  in  our  own  spiritual 
lyric  poetry,  and  through  that  poetry  in  the  fancy  of 
the  Christian  ?  And  yet  it  may  boldly  be  asserted  that, 
even  among  the  most  uncultivated  members  of  the 
Church — supposing  them  to  be  truly  pious — not  one 
will  be  found  who  believes  in  a  real,  heavenly  city. 
Other  counter  arguments  will  be  found  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  xii.  22.  The  question  may  appear  more 
doubtful  as  respects  what  the  author  says  of  the  hea- 
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r^j  temple.  It  is  said,  viii.  5.,  that  the  earthlj  ta- 
beniacle  of  testimony  was  only  the  copy  of  a  heavenly 
original ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  our  author 
considered  heaven  as  the  seat  of  God,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  entering  of  Christ  into  heaven  has  a  pretty 
distinct  local  signification.  But  we  must  direct  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance,  that  this  very  representa- 
tion itself,  according  to  which  God  is  placed  in  hea- 
ven, can  be  proved  to  be  only  of  a  symbolical  charac- 
ter. Comp.  on  this  subject  the  Comm.  on  ii.  5.,  and 
on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Biblical  Cabinet,  Vol. 
XX.  And,  God  having  been  conceived  as  indubitably 
spiritual  and  omnipresent,  does  it  not  follow,  that  the 
representation  mentioned  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 
before  God  must  partake  of  the  symbolical  character  ? 
Nay,  the  symbol  of  the  heaven  itself  proved  insuffi- 
cient for  the  loftiness  of  the  idea.  What  was  spiritu- 
ally most  exalted  was  ti-ansferred  to  the  place  which 
was,  in  respect  of  space,  higher  than  heaven  itself;  just 
as  our  poetry,  at  one  time,  speaks  of  God  as  enthroned 
in  heaven,  at  another,  as  above  all  heavens  Thus  it 
is  said,  ix.  8.,  that  the  temple  division  of  the  holy 
place  had  quite  disappeared  in  the  Christian  economy, 
and,  that  only  a  Holy  of  Holies  remained,  which,  ac- 
cording to  ix.  11.,  lies  beyond  the  perfect  tabernacle  not 
made  of  the  material  of  this  world,  so  that  Christ  must 
pass  throvgh  the  heavens  in  order  to  reach  it,  as  it  is 
also  said,  iv.  14.,  with  which  vii.  26  agrees,  that  He 
is  become  higher  than  the'  heavens.  Paul  makes 
use  of  the  same  idea,  to  represent,  in  the  most  surpass- 
ing terms,  the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour  above  all 
earthly  bounds,  when  he  says  of  him,  Eph.  iv.  10.,  that 
he  ascended  up /ar  above  all  heavens,  in  order  to  fill 
all  things.  The  manner  in  which  these  representa- 
tions mutually  exclude  one  another  (which  is  always  a 
proof  that  the  writer  is  moving  in  the  regions  of  ima- 
gery, since  it  is  of  the*  nature  of  the  image  to  give  a 
one-sided  expression  of  the  thought),  we  find,  also,  in 
respect  of  the  functions  which  Christ  is  to  perform  as 
high-priest  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.     It  is  said,  that 
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He  offers  His  blood,  and  presents  it  before  God,  and  th$tt 
He  makes  intercession ;  but,  in  the  same  chapter,  it  is 
said  at  the  very  outset,  what  also  the  commencement 
of  the  Epistle  declares,  that  this  high-priest  sits  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  glory,  in  heaven,  viii.  13. 
With  the  same  reason  for  which  the  literal  conception 
of  the  one  representation  is  insisted  on,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  hold  fast,  likewise,  the  literal  sense  of  the 
other.  The  sitting  on  the  throne  and  ruling,  taken  in 
their  proper  sense,  destroy  the  priestly  functions,  also 
taken  in  their  proper  sense. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EXPOSITORS  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
HEBREWS. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  more  com- 
mented upon  in  single  treatises  than  any  other  Epistle 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  our  intention,  at  pre- 
sent, to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  exegetical  li- 
terature respecting  it,  but  to  mention  only  those  pro- 
ductions which  we  deem  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  collectors  of  Ca- 
tenae,  we  hare,  1.  Chrysostom,  whose  homilies  are  to 
be  found  in  the  11th  yol.  of  Montfaucon's  edition. 
The  homilies  of  this  Father,  having  been  taken  down 
by  various  tachygraphers,  contain  a  great  number  of 
various  readings,  and  also  some  obscure  passages, 
Comp.  particularly,  the  homilies  on  Matth.,  and  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
with  respect  to  those  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Some  manuscripts  have  many  more  than  others ;  in 
several  passages  there  are  found  contradictions,  or  a  want 
of  connection.  See,  in  the  Comm.,  the  remark  on  He- 
brews iv.  2.  In  respect  of  our  Epistle,  this  is  explain- 
ed by  the  fact,  that  we  possess  these  homilies  only  in  an 
edition  of  the  presbyter  Constantinus, — according  to 
Savilius  and  Tillemont,  of  that  &iend  of  the  Bishop,  the 
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presbyter  Constantius^  'who  repaired  to  him  at  Cucusus, 
and  frequently  corresponded  \vith  him — and  that  this 
edition,  as  we  are  told  by  the  superscription  itself,  waa 
formed  fLira  Tr^v  xotfj.7im  avTov  aTrh  aTi/Mn'uv,  that  is,  from 
tachygraphical  notes  or  sigla.     Notwithstanding  these 
imperfections,  this  work,  in  point  of  matter,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  homilies  on  the  Acts.    Although 
Erasmus  ventured  to  say  of  the  latter :  nihil  unquam 
legi  ijidociius,  ebrius  ac  stertens  scriberem  meliora^ 
yet,  in  the  commentary  on  our  Epistle  we  find  the 
usual  exegetical  excellencies  of  this  Father.   2.)  Theo- 
doret.    Even  if  thepraisebe  just  which  has  beenbeslibw- 
ed  by  Sixtus  Senensis  on  this  expositor:  quantum Jieri 
potest  succincfe,  eleganter,  ordinate  etpie  sensus  Pauli 
explicantur,  ei  sententice sententiis,  quod  in  Paulo  videtur 
difficillimum,  miro  artificio  conjunguniur,  and  which 
has  been  repeated,  especially  by  the  school  of  Emesti, 
still  we  must  regard  Chrysostom  as  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  expositor  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles 
than  Theodoret,   as  he  has  certainly  entered  more 
profoundly  into  the  sense  of  single  passages.     Theo- 
doret's  knowledge  of  languages,  too,  has  not  preserved 
him  from  errors  in  that  respect,  as  in  the  explanation 
of  Heb.  ii.  16.     The  Commentatio  of  J.  F.  Ch.  Richter, 
De  Theodoreto  epist.  Paul,  interpreter  Lips.   1822., 
we  could  have  wished  a  little  more  profound.     3.) 
The  Catenae  of  Theophylact  and  CEcumenius.     The 
reason  why  the  expositors  of  the  New  Testament,  and, 
particularly  those  of  the  Epistles,  employ,  and  much  more 
frequently  make  extracts  from  the  former  than  the  lat- 
ter, we  must  seek  in  the  less  extensive  circulation  of 
the  works  of  CEcumenius  ;  for,  in  copiousness,  and  in 
apt  grammatical  observations,   the  commentaries  of 
(Ecumenius,  frequently  used  by  Erasmus  under  the 
name  of  Scholia  Grceca,  surpass  those  of  Theophylact. 
This  superiority  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  (whether 
the  merit  of  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  first  col- 
lector, or  to  the  later  copyists),  that  they  contain  frag- 
ments and  notes  of  many  distinguished  expositors,  of 
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Origen,  Theodore  of  Mopsuhestia,  Photius,  &c.  Hence 
no  one  will  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
Augustine,  in  p.  30.  of  the  dissertation  cited  in  the 
note*  :  Caeterum  quisquis  sit  kujus  catence  confecioTj 
id  candide  prqfileor,  nihil  proeclarius  a  scripforibus 
grcecis  in  IV,T,  conscriptum  extare  prasserlim  in  gc 
nere  interpretatlonis  grammatico. 

Of  the  Koman- Church  the  writers  most  worthy  of 
attention  are,  1.)  Erasmus,  in  the  Adnotaiiones  (first 
published   in    1516.),  in  the   0pp.  ed.  Lifgd.  B,T. 

VI,  and   his  Paraphrasis  (1522.),  in  the  Opp»   T. 

VI I.  The  first,  which  are  also  found  in  the  Crifici  Sa- 
cri,  furnish  much  new  matter  for  criticism,  and  gram- 
matico-historical  interpretation  (which  has  been  more 
fully  expanded  by  succeeding  writers),  as  well  as  va- 
luable notices  for  the  history  of  patristic  exposition. 
The  paraphrase  is»  at  the  same  time,  a  commentary — 
as  he  says,  paraphrafsis  comment arii  genus  est — and  he 
has  proposed  to  himself  to  approximate  the  thoughts 
of  the  Apostle  to  our  manner  of  thinking,  something 
of  the  same  nature,  though  in  a  different  way,  as,  in 
recent  times,  has  been  done  by  JStolz  or  Dr.  Paulus. 
Melancthon  considers  these  paraphrases  so  excellent, 
ut  sine  pudore  alias  moliri  non  posset  ( Hottingcr  Hist. 
EccL  vi.  p.  37.)-  With  this  eulogium  we  must  agree 
BO  far  as  respects  the  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  his 
language,  and  the  view  of  the  connection  of  the 
thoughts  in  single  passages,  which  is  frequently  very 
happy ;  but  he  has  neither  caught  the  leading  ideas  in 


*  The  critical  character  of  the  SchoHa  of  CEcumenius  has 
never  been  clearly  displayed.  Fronto  Ducseus  doubted  that 
(Ecumenius  was  the  author  of  them.  Augustine,  also,  in 
the  Dissertation,  De  catenis  patrum  grcBcis,  represents  the 
authorship  as  doubtful.  The  latter  is  likewise  of  opinion  that 
the  explanations  of  Photius,  in  particular,  have  been  added  by 
a  later  hand.  Still  the  authorship  of  (Ecumenius  might  be 
very  well  defended,  namely,  from  the  writer's  appeal  to  his 
0fifAutintt  in  Octateiichum,  in  the  Remark  on  Hcb.  ix.  I.  :  r^iTg 
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the  Apostolic  writings,  nor  the  coherence  of  them  on  a 
grand  scale,  or  as  a  whole.  For  this  ohject  the  man 
who  could  pray :  sancte  Socrates^  ora  pro  nobis  was 
deficient  in  insight  into  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  reproach  of  Luther,  in  allusion  to 
this  {Erasmi  paraphrases  paraphroneses),  was  well 
applied  to  him.  The  beautiful  edition  of  them  which  last 
appeared  by  Augustine,  1 778,  3  vol.,  contains  also  a 
history,  by  Nosselt,  of  the  paraphrases  of  Erasmus. 
2d.  Zegerus,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  libros,  1553.,  likewise 
comprised  in  the  Critici  sacri ;  this  writer  is  a  bigot 
to  his  creed,  and  without  very  extensive  learning ;  yet 
in  difficult  passages  he  has  commonly  a  definite  opin- 
ion, aud  frequently  refers  to  the  patres,  3d.  Benedict 
Justinianus,  Explnnationes  in  omnes  Pauli  epp,  Lvgd,^ 
1612.  The  merits  of  this  commentary  no  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Richard  Simon,  Hist,  des  convm. 
de  N.  T.  c.  42.,  appears  to  have  duly  estimated. 
The  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  Fathers  induced 
me  to  make  frequent  use  of  his  commentary  while  com- 
posing my  own  upon  the  Romans ;  but,  in  writing  the 
present  work  I  have  not  had  access  to  his.  4th.  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide,  Commentaria  in  omnes  Pauli  epp. 
Aniw.i  1 614.  The  exegetical  works  of  this  Jesuit  must 
be  mentioned,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
merits  ^s  of  the  great  importance  they  have  acquired  in 
the  Roman  Church.  Of  this  commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tles alone,  there  appeared — besides  seven  editions  of 
the  Opera — from  1614  till  1683 — no  less  than  fourteen 
editions,  and  hence  the  extensive  circulation  of  the 
work.  We  shall  not  regard  as  partial  the  observations 
of  Gisb.  Voetius,  in  the  Bibl.  stud.  theoL  1.  2.  c.  iv. :  in 
pluribus  loots  difficilibus  jejunus  est^  imo  mqgis  mutus 
quam  piscisy  in  philologicis  kospes  est,  in  moralibus 
postillicas  quisquilias  obtrudlt  etc.,  when  we  consider 
that  his  fellow-beRever  Guy  Patin,  in  the  Patiniani,  p. 
60,  pronounces  this  opinion  of  it :  "  le  commentaire  sur 
les  ^pitres  est  passable,  le  reste  est  pen  de  chose."  5th. 
Calmet,  Commentaire  litter  a  I  sur  Vicriture  sainte, 
Paris  1707— 1716.  in  23  vol.  4to ,  afterwards  1724— 
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26.,  in  8  vol.  fol.  The  work  of  this  learaed  Benedic- 
tine remains  still  the  chief  exegetical  work  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  It  merits  this  distinction,  how- 
ever, more  as  respects  the  Old  Testament  than  the 
NeW;  and,  generally,  more  on  account  of  its  antiqua- 
rian dissertations.  The  writer  has  not  entered  very 
profoundly  into  the  difficulties  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  6th.  Klee,  -Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Mayence,  18^.  Acknowledging,  as  we  do, 
the  estimable  disposition  of  the  author,  we  regret  the 
necessity  which  compels  us  to  avow,  that  this  exegeti- 
cal work  in  no  respect  satisfies  the  demands  of  learn- 
ing, and  has  not  advanced,  on  any  single  point,  our 
understanding  of  the  Epistle,  not  even  in  those  cases 
where  we  should  most  naturally  have  expected  it, 
namely,  in  the  dogmatical  questions. 

Among  the  numerous  expositions  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  we  shall  first  mention  the  performances  of  the 
reformed  Theologians,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth'  century.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Calvin  and 
Beza  are  distinguished,  the  former  for  his  knowledge 
of  things,  the  latter  for  his  knowledge  of  words.  The 
estimable  Piscator,  too,  who  frequently  expresses  pe- 
culiar ideas  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  in- 
clined to  follow  these  commentators.  Zwingle's  short 
and  imimportant  Annotationes  have  been  mentioned  p. 
66,  note.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Explann.  ad  Ep. 
adEbr^y  1734.,  by  Oecolampadius.  The  learned  Pellica- 
nus,  Conim.  in  omnes  apostt.  epp.,  1539.,  is  something 
more  original.  These  heads  of  the  Church  were  joine<^ 
at  the  beginning,  and  about  the  middle,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  those  ornaments  of  the  Dutch  Aca- 
•  demies  Leyden  and  Franecker,  and  of  thatnoble  nursery 
of  genuine  Theology  in  France,  Saumur, — ^which,  alas  ! 
fell  too  soon  before  the  storms  of  persecution, — Drusius, 
Louis  de  Dieu,  Dan.  Heinsius,  Cameron,  and  the  two 
Cappells.  Heinsius,  in  his  Exercitationes  sacrae,  1639, 
is  generally  at  least,  new,  if  not  correct;  comp.,  for  ex- 
ample, Hebr.  iv.  12.  vii.  8.  ii.  16,  iii.  1. ;  Drusius,  in 
his  Animadvv.  draws  his  illustrations  particularly  from 
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the  Old  Testament  and  the  Rabbins ;  De  Dieu^  in  his 
Criiica  sacra,  gires  yaluable  critical  remarks  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Orientdi  translations ;  of  the  Oappells>  the 
elder  J.  Cappell  (a  younger,  and  also  celebrated  J.  Cap- 
pell,  was  the  son  of  Louis  Cappell),  Professor  in  Sedan, 
published  copious  and  well  considered  Observv.  in  Ep. 
odEbr,  1624.,  his  brother,  the  renowned  Louis  Cappell, 
added  SpicUegium  nott.  in  N.  T.,  1632,  to  the  remarks 
of  Cameron,  and  published  this  with  the  Observv,  of 
his  brother  on  the  New  Testament,  Amsterdam,  1657* 
But  the  most  desernng  of  distinction  is  John  Cameron, 
by  birth  a  Scotchman  (tl625  in  France),  whose  AnnoiU 
in  N.  T.  were  first  published  by  his  friend  Louis  Cappell 
in  1628,  the  later  editions  are  of  1632, 1677-     Of  him 
R.  Simon,  a  Roman  Catholic,  gives  this  testimony :  "  il 
est  Trai  qu'il  traite  quelquefois  en  theologien  les  ma- 
tieres  de  controverse,  maiscela  n'empeche  pas  qu'il  n'ait 
eclairci  doctement  le  sens  litteral  et  grammatical  d'un 
grand  nombre  de  passages,  etc."    Cameron  unites  dog- 
matical profundity  to  a  solid  knowledge  of  language 
(in  his  25th  year  he  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  with  equal 
fluency),  and  a  certain  acumen  which  makes  him  in  se- 
veral passages  depart  from  views  hitherto  adopted,  and 
correct  errors  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  pre- 
scription.   See  on  Heb.  ii.  16.    His  work  may  serye  as 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
Academy  of  Saumur.     He  has  done  much,  especially 
for  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     All  these,  with  the 
exception  of  De  Dieu  and  Heinsius,  have  been  adopt- 
ed into  the  Critici  sacri. — An  interest  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews*  increased  in  Holland  from  the  time  that 
ike  school  of  Coocejus  began  to  shew  so  great  a  predi- 
lection for  the  study  of  Typology.     The  commentary 
of  Coccejus  himself,  which  is  found  in  the  5th  vol.  of 
his  works,  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  doginatical 
discussion  (Comp.,  for  example,  ii.  10),  and  is  not  ex- 
travagantly Typological.      This  characteristic  is  still 
more  observable  in  those  expositions  of  the  Epistle, 
which,  after  the  Dutch  fashion,  were  given  in  sermons. 
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We  will  now  bring  together  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
writers,  which  reached  even  into  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  it  belong :  Groenewegen 
(1693),  Ackersloot  (1697),  Hoeke  (1693),  Caspar 
Streso  (1661),  Clement  Streso  (1714),  Hulsius  (1725), 
and  others,  for  the  greater  part  very  diffuse  and  weari- 
some productions,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
Braun,  Commentar,  in  ep,  ad  Ebraeos,  1705,  and 
d'Outrein,  Zendbrief  van  Paulus  aan  de  Ebreen  ont' 
leided,  uitgebreed  en  verklaard,  1711j  German,  1713- 
2  vol.  4  to.  The  former  is  the  production  of  a  Theo- 
logian versed  in  Hebrew  antiquities,  the  latter  is  more 
of  a  prolix^  dogmatical  cast.  The  English  commentaries, 
with  the  exception  of  Hammond  and  Whitby,  are  in 
character  similar  to  the  Dutch  works  of  this  period. 
At  their  head,  and  still  considered  by  English  Theolo- 
gians as  a  master  piece,  stands  Owen,  "  Exercitations 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  1668.  fol.,  which  folio 
illustrates  the  two  Jirst  chapters ;  the  two  following 
folios  carry  the  Exposition  to  the  tenth  chapter.  The 
work  certainly  gives  evidence  of  the  learning  and  tjieo- 
logical  insight  of  the  truly  pious  author,  but  it  entombs 
the  reader  under  a  mass  of  exercitations,  disputations 
and  porismata  of  every  kind. — It  is  discouraging  to  see 
how  the  stream  of  genuine  theological  learning,  which 
still  flowed  so  copiously  in  the  Reformed  Church  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  afterwards 
disappears  in  the  sand  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  sister 
Church. — With  regard  to  Hammond  and  Whitby,  the 
former  in  his  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  1653  (there  were  after- 
wards seven  editions  in  English),  has  sought  to  esta- 
blish all  the  crotchets  of  which  the  book  is  full  at  least  in 
a  learned  way.  Even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he 
is  haunted  by  his  Gnostics,  ex  gr.^  x.  26 ;  still,  like  his 
whimsical  rival  Whitby,  in  his  "  Pai-pphrase,"  1770., 
he  occasionally  makes  a  useful  remark.  It  is  strange 
that  the  more  learned  of  the  English  Theologians  of 
that  period  are  so  much  given  to  indulge  either  in  ortho- 
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dox  or  heretical  tvhims ;  yet  their  works  are  now  studied 
and  republished  in  their  own  country  as  the  only  learn- 
ed expositions  of  the  New  Testament ! 

The  Lutheran  Church,  in  which,  more  early  than  in 
the  Reformed,  the  exegetical  interest  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  dogmatical  and  polemical,  offers,  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  few  contributions  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  truly  promotive  of 
that  object.  Of  the  Reformers,  we  possess  no  exposi- 
tory work  on  this  Epistle.  Strigel,  Camcrarius,  Bren- 
tius,  Slacius,  Hunnius,  are  of  no  importance.  The 
expositors  of  most  merit  are  John  Gerhard,  Comm. 
super  ep.  ad  Ebr.  1641.,  Er,  Schmid,  Notae  in  N,  T. 
1658.,  Seb.  Schmid,  Comm,  in  ep.  ad  Hehr.  1690., 
Dorschens,  C<mm  in  ep.  ad  Ebr.  171 7-,  Caloy,  in  the 
BibL  Ulustr.  Er.  Schmid,  a  Professor  of  Philology, 
did,  for  his  time,  good  service  in  the  cause  of  expound- 
ing the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Like  Winer, 
he  combats,  among  other  things,  the  Hebraisms,  and, 
when  Beza  declares  h  roTg  crgop^ra/s,  Heb.  i.  1 .,  a  He- 
braism, he  proves  the  contrary,  and  cries :  iia  saepe 
Hebraismum  oporiet  esse  velum  ignorantiae  graecismi. 
The  three  last  commentators,  indeed,  make  the  dog- 
matical prevail  too  much  over  the  exegetical  cause, 
but  they  are  of  real  value  in  respect  of  dogmatical 
exposition,  and,  at  least,  do  not  wish  to  leave  their 
dogmatical  positions  until  they  have  carefully  esta- 
blished them.  How  learned  and  acute,  for  example, 
is  Calov's  explanation  of  that  difl&cult  chapter,  the 
ixth  of  our  Epistle  ?  This  is  in  a  much  lower  de- 
gree the  case  with  the  commentary  of  the  Danish 
bishop,  Erasmus  Brochmann  (Comm.  in  ep.  ad  Ebr. 
1706.),  who  was  celebrated  in  his  tinM  as  a  dogma- 
tist. 

Before  we  continue  the  History  of  the  Exegesis  of 
our  Epistle  down  into  more  recent  times,  we  must 
mention  the  works  of  the  Socinians  and  Arminians. 
Of  the  former  we  have  only  the  work  of  Schlichting, 
of  which  he  himself  says  that  Crell  had  an  essential 
share  in  it.     The  main  object  with  him  is  the  justifi- 
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cation  of  the  Socinian  view  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ ; 
his  knowledge  of  language  and  history  is  deficient ; 
where  he  requires  these*  he  willingly  seeks  support 
from  Grotius,  yet  he  endeavours,  with  some  care,  to 
inrestigate  the  connectioR  of  the  text,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  has  a  sound  judgment.     To  this  class  properly 
helongs  the  work  (Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the   Hehrews,   Lond.    1755.)  of   8ykeg, 
known  hy  his  Essay  on  Sacrifices.     Although  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Anglican  church,  the  author  has  hrought 
out  all  the  Socinian  views.     He  has,  indeed,  gone 
fisirther  than  the  Socinians  themselves ;  for,  while  thej 
acknowledge  a  mystical  sense  in  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  cited  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hehrews,  Sykes  disputes  this,  and  sees  in  those  quota- 
tions either  accommodation,  or  a  purely  arhitraiy  ap- 
plication.     Among  the   Arminians  we  must  place 
Grotius,  Clericus,  limhorch,  Wetstein.     On  the  first 
and  last  of  these  names  nothing  farther  need  he  said ; 
Wetstein's  ''  Collections"  cannot  be  dispensed  with  hy 
the  interpreter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.-    In 
Clericus'  remarks  on  Hammond's  works,  some,  though 
not  many,  valuable  discussions  will  be  found.    No- 
where, perhaps,  shall  we  find  that  opinion,  respecting 
the  chiu^acter  of  the  citations  from  the  Old  "testament 
in  the  New,  which  is  current  in  recent  times,  so  early 
and  so  boldly  pronounced.     On  Heb.  vi.  1.  he  says: 
allegorici  Scriptores  Judaeomm^  eo  tempore,  tnnumera 
loca  Messiae  aptahani^  non  grammalica  interpretatwne 
freti^  sed  conxueiudine  quadam  veiusia  %ta  explicandae 
Scripturae     ,     ,     ,      ea  diaceplandi  cum  Judaeis  via 
eo  libentius  hie  usua  est  auctor  (therefore  only  Acco- 
modation ?),  f^uodex  ea  interpretatione  nihil  sequeretur^ 
quod  conirartum  esset  iis^  quae  de  Chrisio  vera  esse  no^ 
verat,  into  veto    posset^  pro   consuetudine  Judaica^ 
'Melchisedeko  Chrtstutn  conferre,     Alioqui  si  res  in  se 
ntrospiciatur,  firmum  et  grammaticum  argumentum 
?ontra  alios  ex  ea  kistoria  nullum  duci  posset.     Lim- 
"orch's  Comm.  in  Acta  Apostol.y  ep.  ad  Rom.  et  ad 
Ebraeos^    1711.   has  been  very  much  used,  still  a 
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high  Yalue  cannot  he  ascrihed  to  it,  for  philological 
inrestigation  is  not  his  calling,  and  he  shews  no  depth 
in  dogmatical  exposition. 

When  we  enter  upon  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
tread  on  a  new  soil,  and  find  ourselves  placed  in  other 
relations.  The  difference  of  creeds  retires,  the  exege- 
tical  method  in  all  the  three  Churches  is  nearly,  the 
same,  hut,  as  a  distinction  is  still  found,  the  classifica- 
tion must  he  made  more  according  to  nations  than 
confessions.  The  main  features  of  this  diversity  are 
the  growth  of  the  Philologico-antiquarian  interest,  and 
the  retirement  of  the  Dogmatico- polemical.  Hence, 
the  theologians  who  adhere  more  strictly  to  the  doc* 
trinal  idea  follow  a  method  similar  to  that  of  Calvin, 
Piscator,  and  Camerarius ;  while  those  who  gradually 
depart  from  it  follow  the  Arminian  Exegesis  of  Gro- 
tins,  Episcopius,  and  Clericus.  And  the  philologico* 
antiquarian  cause  strengthens  in  proportion  as  the  he- 
lief  in  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  declines,  until,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  New  Testament  writings  in 
general,  and  our  Epistle  in  particular,  are  commented 
upon  only  as  recoids  of  ancient  views  and  opinions,  in 
which  the  expositor  finds  little  or  nothing  of  his  own 
convictions. 

This  period  is  ushered  inhy  some  English  paraphrases, 
a  form  of  exposition  which  was  introduced  into  Crer- 
many  and  Holland  from  England.  The  paraphrase  of 
the  worthy  Doddridge  (1738),  translated  hy  Ram- 
hach,  is  written  in  a  fine  spirit,  and  contains  many 
sound  views :  that  of  Pierce  (1733)  is  learned,  hut  is 
not  free  from  forced  interpretations.  Michaelis  trans- 
lated it  (1747)  into  Latin,  and  added  to  it  illustra- 
tions, sometimes  good,  hut  sometimes,  also,  either  su- 
perfluous or  forced,  which  he  retracted,  for  the  greater 
part,  in  his  own  work,  Erklarung  (Paraphrase  with 
notes)  des  Briefes  au  die  Hehraer,  1762 :  for  instance, 
the  direct  reference  of  the  viii.  Psalm  to  the  Messiah, 
and  the  explication  of  Heh.  ii.  6,  according  to  this 
view.  This  work  formed  an  epoch  in  the  exposition 
'  of  our  Epistle ;  many  received  views  were  ahandoned. 
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new,  althoagh  frequently  forced,  or  even  false,  exposi- 
tions were  introduced,  for  example,  when  he  regards 
nXstovv  as  an  expression  adopted  from  the  mysteries, 
in  the  learned  notes  on  ii.  10.,  o/xoXoy/a  as  a  betrothal, 
on  iii.  1.,  and  others.     There  are  several  good  anti- 
quarian observations  introduced:  comp.,  for  instance, 
the  learned  remarks  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  covenant  at 
ix.  20.,  and  the  aid  brought  to  the  interpretation  from 
the  Jewish  theology,  as  at  i.  5.,  the  Son  of  God  an 
official  name,  ii.  5 «  on  the  dominion  of  the  angels 
upon  earth,  ii.  14.,  the  Devil  lord  of  death.     A  similar 
rank  may  be  assigned  to  Zacharia's  Paraphrastic  ex- 
position of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  1771  5  and  to 
the  work  of  Blasche  (Systematischer  Kommentar  (iber 
den  Brief  an  die  Hebraer,  1782),  a  work  as  lofty  in 
pretension  as  it  is  humble  in  talent.     The  object  of 
that  work  was  the  illustration  of  the  doctrinal  idea  of 
the  Epistle,  but,  its  well  meaning  author  was  unequal 
to  the  task,  as  he  was  to  many  other  objects  which  he 
proposed  to  himself     The  commentary  of  the  respec- 
table theologian  Cramer,  1 757*  2  vol.  4to.,  stands,  upon 
the  whole,  in  respect  of  dogmatics,  upon  the  same 
level ;  he  defends  the  most  orthodox  views  with  zeal, 
but  in  a  very  forced  manner.     Comp.  on  i.  10.    ii.  10. 
ii.  13 ,  &c.     Still  his  Introduction  is  highly  valuable. 
Storr  opened  up  a  new  path  in  the  same  dogmatic 
field,  however,  in  his  illustration  of  our  Epistle,  1789. 
He  had   to  combat  the  insinuations  and  notions  of 
the  more  modem  theology ;  and  here  and  there  he 
endeavours  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  in  other  places  to 
help  himself  by  far-fetched  interpretations.     This  very 
Commentary  contains  some  of  his  most  forced  exege- 
sis; as  when  he,  ix.  14.,  tr£(nslates  dta  ^nhfj^arcg  aioi- 
viou :  "  by  virtue  of  his  glorious  state"  (in  heaven),  or 
when  xaS'  rjfjii^av,  x.  11,  must  mean,  "  on  every  day  of 
reconciliation,^  &c. 

We  come  now  to  the  performances  of  the  Emestian 
school.  Emesti's  Lecliones  academicae  in  ep,  ad 
Hebr.  were  published  by  Dindorf  in  1795,  with  re- 
marks.    How  extremely  feeble  were  the  academical 
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lectures  of  the  man  who  is  regarded  as  the  restorer  of 
grammatico-historical  interpretation,  in  the  very  point 
of  grammatico-historical  interpretation  itself,  could 
never  have  heen  believed,  were  not  the  proof  pre- 
sented by  the  work  before  us.  That  it  may  not  be 
supposed  we  err  through  any  prejudice  against  this 
celebrated  scholar,  let  us  hear  Eichhom*s  opinion  (in 
Allg.  Bibl.  VII.  S.  125.)  :  "  Although  we  have  read  a 
peat  portion  of  Ernesti's  verbal  explanation,  yet  we 
have  not  been  struck  by  a  single  remark  which  merits 
distinction."  But  the  additions  of  Dindorf  are  of 
great  value.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Acroases 
published  by  Dindorf,  the  case  is  somewhat  better  in  the 
lectures  of  Moms,  the  almost  equally  renowned  pupil 
of  Emesti,  whose  translation  of  the  Hebrews  (3d  Ed. 
1786)  received  unbounded  applause ;  Hezel,  in  a  se- 
parate work,  gave  a  criticismof  it  (1795),  in  which  he 
likewise  extolled  it  to  the  skies,  and  improved  it  by  se- 
veral *'  emendations,"  which  are  unworthy  of  the  name. 
These  works  bearing  a  resemblance  both  in  spirit 
and  form, — translation  or  paraphrase  constituting  their 
subject  matter, — we  have  mentioned  them  in  their 
order.  But  we  must  notice,  in  addition,  among  the 
labours  of  the  Germans  belonging  to  this  period,  Chris- 
toph.  Wolf,  in  his  Curae,  T.  IV. ;  Bengel,  in  the  Gno- 
mon ;  the  profoundly  learned  Bened.  Carpzov,  in  his 
ExereilL  in  ep.  ad  Hebr,  ex  Philone,  1750;  and 
Christ  Schmid,  in  his  Observationes  in  ep.  ad  Hebr., 
I76O.  Of  Wolf's  work  the  literary  information  is  the 
most  acceptable  portion ;  Bengel's  great  acuteness 
finds  copious  nourishment  in  our  Epistle;  Carpzov,-— 
still  standing  on  the  ground  of  the  old  Lutheran  theo- 
^^SY-i — displays  a  learning  and  profnndity  in  historical 
exposition  which  excites  astonishment,  and,  until  his 
time,  had  been  found,  in  this  way,  only  among  the 
theologians  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Christ.  Schmid, 
a  learned  and  pious  Christian,  is  distinguished  in  that 
age  of  prolixity  and  flat  dogmatising,  even  above  his 
Ernestian  opponents,  by  a  severe  brevity,  and  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  grammatical  interpretation. 
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Of  the  foreign  productions  of  that  period,  we  must 
notice  Beausobre's  Reniarques  sur  le  N.  T.  1 742. ;  but, 
particularly,  the  labours  of  the  two  Dutchmen,  Abresch 
and  Yalckenaer.  The  former,  a  son  of  the  renowned 
editor  of  iEschylus,  published,  from  1 786—1790.,  three 
specimina  of  a  Paraphrasis  et  annotaiionum  in  ep.  ad 
hebr.,  to  which  there  was  added,  in  1817,  a  fourth 
specimen^  by  his  pupil  Heringa,  which  brings  down  the 
work  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter.  In  these 
we  find,  so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  the  pro- 
fundity and  erudition  of  the  Dutch,  although  the  au- 
thor cannot  so  far*  get  the  mastery  of  himself  as  not 
occasionally  to  offer  violence  to  the  language  in  favour 
of  his  own  views.  The  theological  point  of  view  is 
that  of  the  milder  orthodoxy  of  Venema.  We  look 
with  interest  on  the  struggle  of  this  truth- loving 
author,  as  he  sometimes  steers  his  little  bark  between 
the  probable  meaning  which  is  not  orthodox,  and  the 
orthodox  which  is  not  probable.  The  Scholia  of  the 
celebrated  philologist  Valckenaer,  published  by  his 
pupil  Wassenberg  (Amsterdam,  1815,  2  vols.),  must 
not  be  taken  up  with  too  high  expectations;  the 
Dutch  philologists,  who  were  obligea  to  deliver  lec- 
tures on  the  New  Testament,  were  compelled,  in  these^ 
to  make  a  very  great  descent.  A  few  sheets  firom  the 
lectures  of  the  great  Hemsterhusius  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing, 
go  little  beyond  what  would  be  given  in  our  gymnasial 
instruction.  Yalckenaer  s  Scholia,  certainly,  stand 
higher ;  yet  in  them  there  is  much  that  is  deficient  in 
precision,  and  much  that  is  trivial. 

We  commence  the  last  period  of  the  exegesis  of  our 
Epistle  by  Heinrich's  continuation  of  Koppe,  first  edi- 
tion, 1792,  second  edition,  1823.  That  form  of  exe- 
gesis for  which  Michaelis,  Zacharia,  Moms,  &c.,  had 
paved  the  way,  we  find  here  perfected.  The  exposi- 
tion gives  up  all  connection  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Church, — ^the  older  interpreters  are,  at  the  most,  em- 
ployed to  contribute  a  linguistic  or  antiquarian  notice, 
— the  expositor  stands  with  his  conviction  quite  clear 
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of  the  author  to  he  explained,  and  has,  therefore,  only 
to  inform  ns  what,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  biblical  authors.     But  he  does  this  with  negli- 
gence, and  want  of  linguistic  and  logical  precision,  as 
well  as  of  historical  knowledge,  and  what   results 
as  the  sense  of  the  expounded  writing  is  so  meagre 
and  wearisome,  that  it  might  be  thought  the  last  hour 
had  struck  for  the  New  Testament  itself,  as  well  as 
its  interpretation.     We  may  find  some  excuse  for  this 
production  in  the  fact,  that  its  author  composed  it 
while  yet  a  repeient  at  Gottingen.     The  work,  never- 
theless, on  its  appearance,  was  received  with  applause, 
and  remained  the  most  in  Yogae  up  to  the  period  of 
the  publication  of  Schulz's  tnmslation,  Breslau,  1818. 
Although,  in   Schulz,  the  discord  between  what  is 
considered  truth  by  the  expositor,  and  what  was  re- 
garded as  such  by  the  author,  comes  still  more  promi- 
nently into  view  (see  above  pp.  37,  38,  39.),  yet,  from 
this  time  forward,  exegesis  gained  in  scientific  energy. 
Strongly  as  we  are  opposed  to  his  dogmatical  views, 
we  still  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  his  work  has  done 
essential  service  to  the  linguistic  interpretation  of  the 
Epistle.     The  translation  is  excellent,  renders,  with 
care,  even  the  shades  of  thought,  and,  though  a  few 
of  the  explanations  are  violent  (e.  g.  ii.  16.),  the 
notes,  upon  the  whole,  contain  useful  remarks.   Bohme 
first  gave  us  a  complete  commentary:  Epistola  ad 
HebraeoSy  veriit  et  commentario  instruxit,  Bohme,  Lips. 
1825.  This  learned  work,  it  appears,  has  not  met  with 
the  reception  it  deserves.   "With  respect  to  the  dogma- 
tical exposition,  indeed,  it  ranks  even  lower,  perhaps, 
than  the  work  of  Schuiz,  for  the  commentator  does 
not  scruple  to  ascribe  to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  such 
gross  superstition  (see  above,  p.  105.)  that,  if  the  case 
really  were  as  he  affirms  it  to  be,  we  should  certainly 
be  obliged  to  advise  that  the  Epistle  should  be  no  longer 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  to  say  nothing  of  tak- 
iiig  it  as  the  foundation  of  public  religious  discourse. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  closeness  in  his  discussion 
of  the  progress  of  the  thought  in  general,  and  the  con- 
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nection  of  the  single  sentences,  a  logical  precision,  and 
a  grammatical  strictness  (see,  for  instance,  vii.  1,  11, 
13,  16,  28. ;  viii.  5.;  ix.  2, 11,  12, 15.  ;  xi.  7, 8, 14. ; 
xii.  2,  22,  25.,  &c.)  which,  we  may  certainly  venture 
to  say,  is  found  in  no  expositor  previous  to  his  time. 
The  latest  commentaries  are  those  of  Stuart,  1827 ; 
Kuinoel,  1831 ;  and  Klee,  1833.  We  have  already 
(p.  114.)  mentioned  the  last  of  these ;  Stuart  may  he 
ranked  somewhere  with  Storr ;  and  Kuinoel  is  a  dili- 
gent collector,  hut,  neither  his  explanation  of  the  lan- 
guage nor  his  conception  of  the  thought  can  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  reader ; — one  great  defect  of  the  work 
is  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  materials,  which^  al- 
lowing it  to  he  useful,  belongs  to  the  Lexicon. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  mention  two  works,  the  au- 
thor of  which  is  independent  of  his  age,  Menken's 
Exposition  of  the  xi.  chap,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, in  fourteen  Homilies,  Bremen,  1821 ;  and.  Ho- 
milies on  the  ix.  and  x.  chap.,  with  an  Appendix  of  a 
few  homilies  on  passages  of  the  xii.  chap.,  Bremen, 
1831.  Although  we  cannot  coincide  with  many  of 
the  opinions  peculiar  to  this  author,  still  these  works 
may  be  ranked  among  the  best  and  most  heautiful 
that  we  possess  on  this  Epistle. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  Com- 
mentary, there  has  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Block's 
Commentary  (1836),  which  handles  c.  i. — ^iv.  13. 
The  work  belongs  to  that  class  of  expository  writings 
which  embraces  the  whole  mass  of  the  exegeticM  ap- 
paratus, like  Harless'  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  and  my  own  Commentary  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Yet  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant older  aids  have  not  been  at  the  author's  com- 
mand, and  the  want  of  these  may  probably  be  sensibly 
felt,  for  example,  in  respect  of  the  later  editions  of 
Beza,  and  the  work  of  Abresch.  The  exposition  is 
careful  and  impartial ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  liveliness 
and  compression  in  the  style. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EXALTED  REDEEMER  IS  RAISED  ABOYB  THB 
ANOELS. 

Ver.  1 — 5.  The  highest  of  all  revelations  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  us^  namely,  that  in  the  Son  ;  who, 
now,  having  completed  the  work  of  redemption^  sits 
enthroned  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Ver.  1 .  The  Pauline  Epistles,  at  the  very  outset,  throw 
the  reader  into  an  appropriate  frame  of  niind,bj  the  an- 
nouncement, that  they  are  the  production  of  a  divinely^ 
called  Apostle.  An  announcement  of  this  kind  is  want- 
ing in  our  Epistle,  in  consequence  of  its  oratorical  cha- 
racter ;  the  want  is  compensated,  however,  by  the  so- 
lemn language  with  which  the  topics  are  introduced. 
Even  in  this  drcumstance  the  rhetorical  talent  of  the 
author  is  shewn;  the  expressions  are  poetical  (-jo- 
Xv/Ms^Mi  xai  ToXuT^O'Tca;,  a^auyao/ta,  di^ia  Tr\g  fieyaXoj^ 
ffvvTig,  see  p.  35) ;  the  antitheses  are  striking ;  the 
period,  notwithstanding  its  length,  is  well  constructed; 
the  two  participial  propositions  in  ver.  3.  are  beauti- 
fully proportioned  to  the  main  proposition  with  the 
verb.  Jin.  Ver.  1.  begins  with  a  retrospect  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  had  formeriy  revealed  him- 
self— viz.,  only  through  prophets,  who  made  manifest 
but  fragments  of  the  truth,  while,  in  the  Son,  the 
Spirit  is  without  measure,  John  iii.  34.  IlaXa/,  as 
many  suppose,  refers  to  the  fact,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Baptist,  no  messenger  of  God  had  ap- 
peared for  the  period  of  four  hundred  years,  but,  more 
correctly,  it  forms  an  antithesis  to  i-ir  seyJ^Tt'o  r.  ii'M. — 
since  primeval  times.     AaXe/i',  agreeably  to  Old  Tes- 
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tament  usage,  like  *I31,  is  employed  particularlj  in 

V 

speaking  of  Divine  Rerelations,  ii.  2.  ix.  19.  xi.  18. 
xii.  25.  Comp.  ii.  Peter  i.  21.  James  v.  10.  Acts 
iii.  24. — HoKvfiis^ug  x,  woXvr^6frug  have,  since  the  time 
of  Theodoret,  been  referred,  the  former  to  the  various 
periods  or  measures,  the  latter  to  the  different  kinds 
of  revelation ;  but,  more  recently,  they  have  been  con- 
sidered merely  a  rhetorical  amplification,  as  which 
they  are  frequently  found  in  orators,  e.  g.  Maximus 
Tyrius,  Diss.  J,  §  2.,  and  7-  §  7*  Now  'roku/Ai^ug 
does  not  directly  express  timesy  but  corresponds  to  our 
manifoH  and  mT^r^oiroig  is  used  in  the  same  way ; 
but,  as  m\ur^6Tojgy  like  flroXug/Sw^,  may  undoubtedly 
express  kinds^  there  can  be  no  objection,  on  this 
ground^  against  taking  it  in  the  more  definite  sense. 
The  antithesis  will  then  stand  thus,  "  formerly  the  re- 
velation was  by  degrees,  and  with  manifold  modifica- 
tions, but  now  it  is  absolute/'  If  the  author,  how- 
ever, had  this  sense  in  view  in  employing  the  two 
adverbs,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  minor  proposition 
should  want  a  airXug  or  J^aTag. — 'Kv  r,  'rr^op,  is,  by 
Beza,  taken  aigumentatively :  Magna  vis  est  HebrU" 
ismii  quo  significatur  Deum  quasi  prophfitis  ipsis  inse- 
disse  et  animum  el  linguam  eorum  afflatu  quodam  pe^ 
culiari  fuisse  moderatum  ;  so  also  Carpzov,  and  even 
Alberti ;  others  understand  it :  ^'  in  the  books  of  the 
prophets."  It  can  be  taken  only  in  an  instrumental 
sense.  This  use  of  iv,  indeed,  is  less  Grecian ;  still 
the  Greeks  also  employ  iv  in  an  acceptation  very 
nearly  approaching  the  instrumental  (Bemhardy, 
Syntax,  p.  210.  212.),  particularly  the  Grammarians, 
as  Moeris,  ed.  Koch,  p.  268. ;  so  that  this  phrase  cannot 
be  called  a  Hebraism.  In  chap.  ii.  3.,  we  find  TiaXs/P 
5/a..— Respecting  the  formula  sv*  iayaroM  ruv  Tifi^s^uv 
rovruv,  we  must  remark  that  this  reading,  as  Bengel 
perceived,  must  be  preferred  to  the  rec,  iv'  s<r^druv. 
The  sense  of  both,  however,  is  the  same,  comp.  the 
singular,  2  Peter  iii.  3.,  the  plural,  1  Peter  i.  20.,  for 
the  plural  is  neutrius  generis^  which,  moreover,  can- 
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not  here  be  distinguished  bj  the  accent,  for  the  femi- 
nine would  be  written,  not  h^arSv,  but,  icrp^arwi',  Butt- 
mann,  Ausfuhrl.  Gramm.  I.  s.  143.  Thus,  in  the  LXX, 
there  occurs  It'  sa^aTuv  r?$  o^rig — rrji  |3a<r/Xg/a;,also  «flr* 
iff^drcav^  without  any  addition,  "  at  last,"  Dan.  Tiii.  19, 
23.  Prov.xxv.  8.  With  the  more  strictly  defining  geni- 
tive TMv  Tifii^oSv  or  r£v  vjfjki^uv  TouTuvy  it  is  a  translation 
of  D^D^n  JTinKi-  This  phrase  became  subse- 
quently the  fixed  designation  of  the  time  when  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  was  to  begin,  so  that  here  the 
sense  is :  ^^  on  the  confines  of  the  former  period,  and  of 
the  new  everlasting  epoch — ^not  within  the  latter,  and 
also  not  rvilhin^  the  former."  More  recent  translators 
have  failed  in  giving  the  meaning  of  the  expression. 
Schulz  rendered  it,  as  the  Vulgate  and  Luther  had 
done  before  him,  "  last  of  all  at  this  time."  This, 
however,  is  quite  incorrect.  If.  the  idea  that  the 
speaking  had  taken  place  Jbr  the  last  time  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  prominent  one,  the  phrase  must  have 
run  thus:  sff^arov  sv  raTg  tifJiS^atg  rfivroitg  iKdXi]aiv,' 
But  De  Wette,  also,  translates  it  incorrectly :  *'  in  these 
last  days,"  as  the  IteUic  had  previously  done :  in  nO' 
vissimis  diebus  his.  Christ  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  Heb.  ix..26.^  1  Cor.  x.  11.;  He  is  then  taken 
up  into  heaven  until  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  spread  and  fate  of  Gt)d*s  kingdom, 
Acts  iii.  20,  21.  Heb.  x.  13.  Comp.  x.  25,  37., 
and  will  appear  again  the  second  time,  when  the 
atuv  fjueXXojVy  which,  as  to  d-jvafiig^  exists  already  in 
the  redeemed  (Heb.  vi.  5.),  will  pass  into  Ivs^yg/a, 
Col.  iii.  4.  T/og  is  not  merely  the  Logos  in  abstr 
but  the  individual  Jesus,  who  was  one  with  the  Lo- 
gos through  continuity  of  self-consciousness.  See,  on 
the  predicate  Son,  my  Comm.  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Bibhcal  Cabinet,  Vol.  VI. 

Ver.  2.  3.  The  idea  here  contained  is  evolved  in  a 
similar  manner  in  Col.  i.  15 — 22.  The  former  propo- 
sition glances  first  at  the  completion  of  the  Redeemer's 
power,  then  at  its  commencement— the  latter,  enter- 
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ing;  more  into  detail,  describes  the  way  to  tliat  com- 
pletion, with  reference  to  its  commencement.  'Ov 
sdrixsv — iiroiT,6z\f»  The  idea  expressed  by  xkriPovCfio;  is 
that  of  an  absolute  representative  of  the  Godhead. 
Christ  enters  into  this  state  when  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion shall  have  produced  in  man,  subjectively,  its  full 
fruit,  Acts  ii.  34 — 36 ,  Ps.  ii.  8.  ;  in  which  latter  pas- 
sage, the  expression,  when  used  of  the  Messiah^  might 
find  support ;  and  of  this,  Ilis  xA.fioovo/jiia^  the  Redeem- 
er imparts  a  portion  to  His  own,  Rom.  viii.  37. ; 
Titus  iii.  7-  ;  Rev-  xxi.  7-  But,  that  the  dignity  of 
this  Redeemer  may  appear  more  pre-eminent,  the 
writer,  by  means  of  the  xa/,  connects  a  new  thought 
with  what  precedes,  namely,  that  the  same  Being,  who, 
according  to  His  divine-human  nature,  shall  possess 
all  things  in  the  world  which  He  has  carried  on  to  its 
consummation,  is  also,  according  to  His  divine  nature, 
the  Author  of  all  things.     A/ouvg^,  according  to  Grecian 

usage,    signifies  only    ages^  as   D /Ij/  in    Hebrew. 

Hence  Theodoret,  and  some  more  modem  interpreters, 
whose  minds  were  greatly  swayed  by  dogmatical  rea- 
sons, as  Paulus,  Bolton,  Stolz,  have  rendered  it,  "  by 
whom  he  caused  new  epochs  to  arise,  the  Mosaic  and 
the  Christian."  In  Chaldee,  however,  and  in  Rabbinic 
Hebrew  (Comp.  the  Hebrew  D^lj/,  Ecclesiast.  iii. 

11.),  D7IJ/  denotes,  also,  that  which  is  in  time^  rvorldy 

and  this  usage  has,  it  appears,  passed  firom  the  Rabbinic 
into  the  Arabic.  Here  atoiv  must  necessarily  signify 
world.  This  is  decisively  shewn  by  the  parallel  pas- 
sage Heb.  xi.  3.,  and,  likewise,  by  that  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  and  f  i^wv  ra  cravfa  in  ver.  3.  Comp. 
Griesbach,  De  mundo  a  Deo  Patre  condito  per  Filium^ 
Opusc,  T.  ii.,  where,  at  p.  192,  this  passage  is  ex- 
amined more  at  large. 

The  leading  thought  of  the  proposition  in  ver.  3.  lies 
in  the  verb.  Jin,  '*  The  Son  is  enthroned,^*  Comp.  ver. 
13.  With  this  leading  thought  a  subordinate  one  is 
connected  in  the  part.^  namely,  that  He  is  fiist  en- 
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throned  after  having  humbled  Himself  for  the  expia- 
tion of  our  sins.*  This  subordinate  thought,  again,  is 
raised  by  a  parenthetical  participial  proposition,  which 
expresses  the  dignity  of  Him  who  is  the  Author  of 
the  Redemption.  But,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  prefer 
the  supposition,  that  the  parenthetical  participial  pro- 
position has  less  logical  relation  to  the  second  partici- 
pial proposition  than  to  the  main  one,  and  consider 
the  thought  to  be  this  :  *'  He  is  from  everlasting  an 
efllilgence  of  God,  and,  therefore,  His  sitting  on  the 
throne  might  be  expected,"  in  which  case  the  part, 
would  be  regarded  as  causal.  The  idea,  that  God  in 
the  Aoyog  finds  and  reflects  Himself  as  in  His  counter- 
part, is  expressed  by  Paul,  when,  2.  Cor.  iv.  4. ; 
Col.  i.  15.,  he  calls  the  Logos  fi/xwy  roD  0£«S ;  which 
expression,  as  also  the  cognate  one  exfiaysTov  ro\J  0goy, 
occurs  in  Philo.  In  the  Rabbins,  we  have  the  synono- 
mous  ]1pV*lj    and  Wisd.  vii.   25,  26.,  tffowr^ov  rra 

roD  0goD  hs^yesag.  With  the  expression  "  image" 
corresponds  that  which  is  here  chosen,  p^aoaxr^^,  and 
awauyafffjLa  says  the  same  thing;  do^a  denotes  the 
splendour  which  surrounds  God,  Luke  ii.  9.,  Macrobius 
Saturn,  i.,  20. ;  quae  aeris  gloria^  nisi  solis  illumination 
— *T9r6<fraffig  means,  as  the  Greek  interpreters  have 
explained  it,  Being,  essence;  although  many  exposi- 
tors, offended  at  the  Son  being  called  only  the  copy  of 
the  Being,  took  ucroVrao'/c  in  the  sense,  adopted  by  the 
Church,  of  Person;  so  Hesychius,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Salmeron,  Beza,  and  Hutter.  This  signification  Mol- 
ler,  in  particular,  imdertook  to  defend  against  Calvin : 
Degenuina  vocum  yaoanrriD  el  6cro<rr«(T/;  nolione,  1738. 
Othefs,  as  Gerhard,  and  Seb.  Schmid,  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  persona  and  personalilas^  and  adopt  the 
latter  signification. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  question  whether  we 
have  here  Philonic  doctrine  and  c:^presiiions  ?     The 

*  Bengel :  latet  hie  occupatio,  Conversai'fo  Christi  in  came 
non  videbatur  tarn  augusta  de  eo  ferre  pradicaia,  Respondet 
apostolus,  id  facium  esse  a  i  tempus,  pro  purgandis  peecatis. 
So  also  II.  9. 

K 
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doctrine  of  Philo  is  certainly  akin  to  this ;  he  calls  the 
Logos  not  only:  ix,u,a,y€Tov  roij  0£oD,but  also:  a^jravyaff/ui^ay 
Grossmann,  Quaest.  Pkilon,  ii.  p.  432.,  sq.  Liicke, 
Comm.  on  John,  2d.  Edit.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  246.,  thinks  he 
has  discovered  between  Philo  and  John,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Paul,  on  the  other,  an  essential  difference  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos.  This  difference  we  do  not  think 
can  be  well  established.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold 
the  supposition  of  a  connection  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  as  here  introduced,  with  that  of  Philo,  as  in 
the  highest  degree  doubtful,  at  least  upon  the  ground 
assigned,  namely,  because  it  can  be  shewn  that  the 
Theology  of  Palestine  teaches  the  same  thing  respect- 
ing the  Logos.  But  the  supposition,  apparently  enter- 
tained also  by  Liicke,  lb.  p.  244.,  that  the  Alexandrian 
Gnosis  first  formed  that  of  Palestine,  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, quite  erroneous.  See  above,  p.  67,  68.  Yet,  if 
Apollos  be  the  author  of  our  Epistle,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose,  on  this  very  account,  a  connection,  if  not 
with  Philo,  at  least  with  the  Alexandrian  form  of  the 
Jewish  Gnosis.  As  Col.  i.  15.  mentions  first  His 
origifif  and  ver.  I7.  declares  that  all  things  subsist 
through  Him,  so  is  it  here  likewise ;  and  this  ^s&uv^ 
too,  is  not  connected  by  a  xa/  but  by  rg,  in  as  much  as 
the  idea  of  the  All-upholding  power  is  conditioned  by 
that  of  the  likeness  in  image  of  the  being:  hence  both 
have  a  closer  connection  than  would  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  xa/.  ^s^siv,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  unites 
the  meanings  sustain  and  govern^  the  former  is  found 
in  Philo,  Quis  rer,  divin.  h.  p.  486,  c,  De  nom.  muU 
p.  1084.,  c,  the  latter  in  Plutarch,  in  LucuUus,  c.  6. 
Being  as  common  in  the  later  as  it  was  rare  in  the  ol- 
der Greek,  it  is  here  adopted  by  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
phylact,  and  Theodoret.*     If  our  author  have  taken 

'  Compare  the  use  of  vekere  in  Seneca,  Ep.  31.,  Deus  ille 
maximum  potentissimusque  ipse  vehit  omnia.     Also  {)}^J>  in 

T    r 

Hebrew,  and  S^D,  in  Rabb.,  have  a  kindred  meaning.    Still, 
it  would  be  absurd  in  our  author  to  go  back  to  the  tignifica- 
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^s^etv  in  the  derivatiyej  intellectual  sense,  then  we  pre- 
fer the  signification  uphold  (erhalten),  as  ffvveffTr,xt,  Col. 
i.   17. 9  and  sv  X6y(fJ  avrov  ffvyxarai   ra  vrdvra^  Wisd. 
xliii.  26. ;  and,  considering  the  rhetorico-poetical  cha- 
racter of  the  composition,  we  should  prefer  retaining 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  fo  bear,  which  Schulz 
and  de  Wette  express  in  their  translations.    The  reader 
may,  probably,  remember  the  Virgilian  thought:  spirit 
tus  intus  alit,  totamque  infra  supraque  mens  agitat 
mokm.     Of  *P?/aa  rni  ivvdjtiius  we  may  here  regard 
the  gen.  as  haying  an  adjective  force,  that  form  of  con- 
struction being  frequent  in  our  Author,  (p.  32),  and, 
indeed,  a  Hebraism,  which  even  the  more  correct  Jew- 
ish writers  do  not  easily  avoid.     See  James  i.  25.,  ii.  1. 
Respecting  the    dogmatical  import   of    xa6a^t<ffjLbv 
^oikTv  and  its  synonimes  (see  App.  II.).     A/  savrov  is 
designedly  made  prominent,  because,  by  this  circum- 
stance, He  is  distinguished  from  the  Old  Testament 
priest,  at  whose  sacrifices  the  oflPering  and  the  priest 
were  two  different  objects,  while  here  they  are  the 
same,  Comp.  vii.  27-,  x.  10.     Griesbach,  therefore, 
fell  very  far  short  of  the  meaning,  when,  conceiv- 
ing 3/  6avTbv  to  be  superfluous,  he  conjectured  5/^r/. — 
On  xa&i^Uy  see  p.  36.     He  who  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  king  shares  his  power  with  him.     As  no  He- 
brew, although  he  might  speak  of  a  throne  of  God,  ac- 
tually believed  it  to  exist  externally^  so  no  Christian, 
certainly,  will  think  of  an  external  sitting  at  the  side 
of  God.     But,  for  the  representation  of  the  particular 
idea  the  image  is  indispensable  and  thoroughly  true, 
Comp.  for  the  image,  as  such,  particularly  Rev.  iii. 
21.     After  being  perfected  through  suffeiing,  Christ 
first  ascended  the  throne,  xii.  2.,  v.  9.     *E.v  U'v^?j>.o7'f, 
as  in  the  Old  Testament,    ^B^V  Dl'ia!!,  what  dis- 
tinguishes  the   throne   of  God  from    the   throne  of 

tion  of  the  Hebrew,  wliere  the  same  signification  is  presented 
by  the  Greek-  Many  of  the  L  tin  Fathers  have  gerens  omnia 
(>ee  the  Note  in  Sabatier),  while  the  Italic  has  Jerensy  and 
the  Vulgate  portans. 
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earthly  kings,  Eph.  iv.  10.,  and,  ns  a  closer  definition 
of  fi6ya\(ti(fuvri,  is  best  taken  as  connected  with  it,  and 
not  with  xa$i^iiv,  MsyaXwtruvjj,  like  all  nouns  in  ffuvf), 
came  later  into  use  than  those  in  orrii,  especially 
in  the  solemn  style;  yiii.  1,  Jude  26.,  Wisd. 
xxviii.  4.  The  Absir,  is  here  stronger  than  the 
concr,  ;  as,  in  our  own  language  the  majesty^  the  ab- 
stract, is  much  more  emphatic  than  the  majestic.^ 

Ver.  4.  Fsvo/AgvoJ^  points  out  that  this  exaltation  is 
true,  not  only  of  the  Logos  in  abstractor  but  of  the 
whole-  divine-human  subject.  Comp.  vii.  26.  As 
the  servant's  form  in  which  the  humbled  Messiah  ap- 
peared had  given  offence,  it  was  requisite  to  give  pro- 
minence to  this  notion.  Comp.  ii.  9.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  readers  of  this  Epistle 
belonged  to  a  particular  party,  which,  like  the  Judaiz- 
ing  false  teachers  at  Colosse,  occupied  themselves 
much  in  speculations  about  the  angelic  powers,  instead 
of  cleaving,  as  Paul  desired  them,  to  the  Hea^d,  Peter 
also  gives  prominence  to  the  notion  of  the  subordina  - 
tion  of  the  whole  spiritual  world  to  the  Messiah 
(1  Peter  iii.  22.,  Comp.  Eph.  i.  21.),  and  Gal.  iii. 
19.  brings  out  the  contrast  that  the  law,  because  it  was 
given  by  angels  only,  and  not  by  the  Son,  is  inferior  to 
the  Gospel. 

Toffo{jT(f} — off<fj,  see  above  p.  35.  The  name  is  the 
name  Son,  At  Phil.  ii.  9.,  it  has  beendoubted  whether 
v}6g,OT*Iriffovg,  or  xv^toghe  the  ovof^a  rh  ufrs^  'jrav  m/ia. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  Paul  had  not  in  that 
passage  any  particular  name  in  view,  but  rather  that,  in 
its  proper  sense,  naine  was  subordinate,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  dignity  the  principal  object,  while  here  the  con- 
trary appears  to  be  the  case. 

Ver.  5 — 14.  What  the  Scripture  says  of  the  Son, 
goes  Jar  beyond  what  can  be  said  of  the  Angels. 
Angels  are  servants,  nay,  servants  of  His  redeemed , 
while  Christ  is  Son,  and  Everlasting  King. 

a  In  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  I.e.  16, Christ  in  called  ri.tf-wSfa-Tfw  rnf 
fuymXM^vnif  rw  Omw,  **  the  sceptre  of  the  majesty  of  God." 
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Ver.  5. — God  df dares  Himself  His  Father^  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word^  in  two  passages,  Ps.  ii.  7'» 
and  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  We  have  here  to  consider 
the  subject  which  we  have  treated  of  elsewhere  (in 
App.  I.),  viz.,  the  application  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
our  Epistle,  especially  with  regard  to  the  passages  be- 
fore us,  as  well  as  those  to  be  hereafter  cited,  riorg  is 
not,  to  whom  then,  tandem,  for,  with  that  meaning,  it 
would  have  been  more  nearly  connected  with  r/w,  but 
it  is  joined  with  the  Verb,  ever,  at  any  time^  as  in 
v«r.  13. 

Ver.  6. — Our  first  object  is  to  inquire  whence  this  ci- 
tation is  derived,  since  the  decision  of  that  point  must 
influence  our  conception  of  the  meaning.  The  ques- 
tion is,  namely,  whether  the  Author  cited  from  Ps. 
xcvii.  7-.  where  the  LXX.  translate  'ir^oaxvvriifctTi  ahrift 
^dvTsg  ot  ayysXoi  aur&D,  or  from  Deut.  xxxii.  43., 
where  the  words  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  in- 
deed, but  in  the  LXX.,  and  there,  literally,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  quotation  before  us.  As  the  writer  pre- 
faces the  declaration  by  xa/,  which  is  of  no  importance 
for  his  object,  it  appears  to  us  indubitable  that  he 
quoted  Deut.  xxxii.  43.,  from  the  LXX^  And  it 
appears  to  us  equally  beyond  doubt,  that  he  borrowed 
the  words  from  thence  precisely  because  their  ^rw, 
that  is,  the  ayyikot  0£oD,  was  more  suited  to  his  purpose; 
while,  with  respect  to  the  matter,  he  had  recourse  to 
Ps.  xcvii.  That  Psalm  introduces  God  as  the  King 
of  the  world,  and  what  it  says  of  Him  as  such  might 
be  said  of  the  Messiah,  through  whom,  and  in  whom, 
God  established  the  Theocracy.  Comp.  App.  I.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  in  Deut.  xxxii.  apparently 
furnish  no  reason  for  their  application  to  the  Messiah. 
And,  another  circumstance  confirms  the  opinion  that 
the  Author  referred  to  Ps.  xcvii.  The  Cod,  Alex.^ 
namely,  has  in.  Deut.  xxxii.,  not  a/ysXo/,  but  uoi 
060V  ;  and  so,  also,  two  ancient  Scholia,  Euseb.  Comm, 
in  Psalm,  p.  416,  ed.  Montf,  Epiphan.,  Haeres^ 
hoc,     Augustine  also  takes  notice  of  this  deviation. 
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In  this  form,  our  Author  could  not  hare  employed 
the  quotation,  since  he  urges  precisely  the  name  v/bg 
0goD,  as  applicable  to  Christ.  But  the  Cod,  Alex,^  in 
the  parallel  proposition,  reads :  xal  hiff^^ffoi^caaav  avrf) 
'xdvrgg  ayyi\oi  avrov.  Now,  if  this  be  the  ancient 
reading,  it  would  be  clearly  seen,  that,  in  the  Author's 
mind,  a  reminiscence  of  Ps.  xcrii.  was  blended  with 
that  of  the  passage  from  Moses.  If  the  quotation 
be  taken  from  a  Psalm  descriptiye  of  the  majesty 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  that  circumstance  alone 
would  suggest  the  conjecture,  that  the  bringing  in  re- 
fers to  the  time  to  which  1  Cor.  xt.  28.  also  refers 
(Heb.  X.  13.),  when  all  things  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Messiah-king  (Phil,  ii.  9.)  To  this  exposition  of 
the  words  a  strict  acceptation  of  them  seems  also  to 
lead  ;  it  is  supported,  namely,  by  the  position  of  craX/v, 
which,  from  that  position,  appears  to  be  joined  with 
the  verb.  If  we  then  take  the  Aorist,  construed  with 
oral/,  in  the  signification  of  the  fuL  ear.,  there  will  re- 
sult the  translation,  quando  rursus  iniroduxerit  This 
translation  has  been  defended  by  Cameron,  Calmet, 
Dan.  Heinse,  and  others.  O/xovfihri  may  then  be  un- 
derstood of  the  glorified  world,  into  which  the  King 
of  Spirits  enters,  and  is  in  point  of  matter,  the 
same  as,  at  ii.  6.,  is  expressed  more  definitely  by 
o/xoufisvri  fjLsXkouaa,  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
of  interpreters  have  disputed  the  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture appearance  of  Christ,  and  made  the  usdym  re- 
late either  to  the  introductio  praedictiva^  as  they  have 
expressed  it,  that  is,  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  the  world  of  Spirits,  or  simply,  to  the  birth 
of  Christ.  See  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Seb.  Schmid, 
Cramer,  Storr,  Kuinoel,  and  Bleek.  Chrysostom  ap- 
pealed to  what  is  said  of  an  heir  :  "  he  is  brought  into 
his  inheritance ;"  more  recent  expositors  appealed  to 
Schottgen  and  Lightfoot,  who  had  shewn  that,  to  come 
into  the  world^amoug  the  Rabbins, means  nothing  more 
than  to  be  born*  Comp.  x.  4.  Bleek  appeals  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Author  would  not,  in  homage  to  the 
Messiah,  have  limited  the  summons  to  a  period  at  that 
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time  future.     To  this  we  reply,  the  factum,  however, 
stood  fast  in  futurity.      Against  Bleek's  supposition 
it  may  be  urged,  partly,  that  a  bringing  in  of  the 
First  Born  before  the  incarnation,  and  a  summons  to 
the  Angels  to  worship  Him,  would  require  a  definite 
moment,   and  if  this  were  the  moment  shortly  be- 
fore the  incarnation,  it  "would  have  been  unsuitable 
for  such  a  summons,  while  another  cannot  be' found, 
and,  partly,  that  the  exposition  of  inot  ^$  XaXoD,a.gv,  ii. 
5.,  which  would  then  be  necessary,  might  be  thought 
less  satisfactory  than  a  reference  of  it  to  this  passage. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  approve  of  the 
construction  of  tccX/v  with  the  verb.     This  construction 
could,  with  propriety,  be  admitted  only  if  there  had 
been  a  previous  mention  of  Sijirst  bringing  in,  which 
some  indeed  conceive  they  have  found,  ver.  5.,  in 
(fTjfAs^ov  yiysvvrixd  <rg.     But  that  proposition  has  been 
affixed  merely  for  the  amplification  of  the  idea  of  the 
Sonship.     To  this  may  be  added,  1.  That  vdXiv  is  the 
usual  formula  by  which  citations  are  ranged  in  serie, 
ver.  5.;  ii.  13.;  x.  30.;  Rom.  xv.  10.  12.     2.  That 
the  supposition  of  a  transposition  of  the  adverb  is  ex- 
posed to  no  suspicion,  since  it  is  frequent  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin.     Comp.  Abresch  on  this  passage, 
Winer,  Gram.  p.  456.     We,  therefore,  assume  a  trans- 
position,* and  conceive  it,  as  respects  the  point  of  time 
to  which  the  language  is  to  be  referred,  to  imply  the 
whole  period  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  (1  Peter  iii. 
22.,  perhaps,  also,  (jj<p6ri  ayysXotg,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  may 
be  compared),  but  especially  the  manifestation  of  it, 
when  He  enters  into  the  regnum  glorias  (2  Thes.  i. 
9,  10.).     The  Jlrst  born  is  also,  in  point  of  rank^  the 
first  among  the  brethren.     Hence  David  is  called  the 
first  born  among  the  kings  of  the  earth,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
28.    That  passage  in  the  Rabba,  the  mystical  commen- 
tary on  Exodus,   sect  19.  f  118.  4.,  is  referred  to  the 
Messiah ;   He  is,  also  upon  other   occasions,  called 

•  In  German  aleo  we  could  say :  '*  wann  er  abermait  einfuhrt" 
instead  of  *'  abermtdn  toann  er  einfUhit.^' 
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among  the  Rabbins,  the  first-born  of  God,  and,  with  a 
more  distinct  allusion  to  the  fraternal  relation,  in  Rom. 
Tiii.  29.  It  is  unnecessary  to  determine  more  closely 
whether  here^  in  like  manner,  the  relation  to  the  bre^ 
thren  (ii.  12.)  predominate,  or  that  to  the  other  rulers,  as 
in  Ter.  9.* 

The  formula  ^J/s/,  in  this  and  other  passages  (iv. 
4.),  Bohrae  will  not  allow  to  be  supplied  by  6  0go;, 
because,  in  the  citations,  a^yeXo/  0gou  is  again  found, 
but  by  37  y^cf,(pr,^  as  Paul  is  accustomed  to  write.  See 
Introduction,  p.  50. 
Ver.  7. — Angels  are  ministering  elements  cf  nature,  the 

Son  is  everlasting  King  (8 — 12.).  li^k,  like  7,  turn- 
ed towards^  i,  e.  in  respect  of.  Our  author  quotes  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX. ;  and,  in  the  sense  which  is  given 
by  that  translation  alone  is  the  passage  suited  to  his 
purpose  :  it  is  the  lowest  kind  of  servitude,  if  his  angels 
must  minister  as  elements  of  nature.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, how  sublime  are  the  declarations,  ver.  8 — 12., 
concerning  the  Son  !  Meanwhile,  is  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  correct  ?  and — at  any  rate — what  is  the  sense 
of  the  passage  according  to  the  view  conveyed  by  it  ? 

The  text  runs  thus:  Vh^B^D  Jlinn  V3nS/D  n^V 

•  T     :  T     :  A  iT  »   :     -  V 

Dli  7  ti^N'     The  preceding  context  shews  how  water, 

clouds,  winds,  hence  the  elements  of  nature,  must  serve 
God.  Following  the  same  train  of  thought,  we  expect 
here,  also,  that  wind  and  flame  will  be  described  as  the 
ministers  of  God,  So  it  was  conceived  by  Calvin, 
Bucer,  Beza,  Cameron,  Grotius,  Bleek,  and  almost  all 
the  modems,^      Some,   indeed,   have   assumed  this 

•  By  the  Twt  fAiri^«vtj  (answering  to  the  Hehrew  £3**^^)1) 
are  meant  associates  in  dignity,  0w4^nws^  i.  e  fellow  Kings* 
as  Dr.  French  and  Mr  Skinner  well  render,  aptly  compar- 
ing Rev.  xix.  16,  <*  And  he  hath- on  his  vesture  and  on  his 
thigh  a  name  written.  Kino  of  Kings  and  Loan  of 
Loans.**     See  Bloorafield,  s.  1 TV. 

^  In  Xenophon,  Memorah.  IV.  3,  14.,  the  winds  and  light- 
nings are  called  vjrn^irat  roi%  0Uh» 
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meaning  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  Beza  brings  for- 
ward a  grammatical  reason  for  it,  namely,  that  the 
words  oLyyiKoi  and  Xsirov^yo/  must  be  regarded  as  pre- 
dicates, because  they  have  the  article,  a  proof  that  they, 
are  not  used  appellatively  of  ministers  of  God  in  gene- 
ral, but,  in  specie,  of  the  (known)  angels,  so  that  the 
sense  will  be :  "  winds  and  flames  take  the  place  of 
the  angels'* — and,  consequently,  the  conclusion,  how 
low  their  station  !  An  ingenious  exposition  certainly ! 
In  our  opinion,  ho'wever,  that  acceptation  of  the  passage 
of  the  Psalm  which  makes  the  angels  the  object  deserves 
the  preference.  In  the  first  place,  in  Hebrew  the  natural 
order  of  the  words,  in  ordinary  discourse,  is  this :  first 
the  Verb,  then  the  Object^  and  finally  the  Predicate. 
This  rule  is  to  be  departed  from  only  when  an  impro- 
per sense  would  arise  from  its  observance.  The  ap- 
parent unsuitableness  of  the  sense  has  been  the  cause 
of  such  a  departui?e  in  this  instance.  But,  how  would 
the  case  stand  if  the  angels  were  here  to  be  taken  as 
impersonal  eradiations  of  the  powers  of  God,  serving 
as  a  basis  for  natural  phenomena  ?  Primarily,  indeed, 
*?|K 70>  which,  according  to  its  form,  means,  not  lega^ 

tuSy  but,  legatio  divina,  was  a  more  general  designation 
of  every  divine  energy  acting  in  the  terrestrial  system  ; 
in  the  New  Testament  such  energies  are  called  dvvd/istc, 
Eom.  viii.  38.,  1  Peter  iii,  22.,  among  the  Rabbins 
nirriS  Forces,  Powers.  According  to  the  Jewish 
theology,  they  are  the  instrumental  causes  of  every 
phenomenon  in  nature ;  and  such,  also,  was  the  notion 
of  the  natural  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to 
the  time  of  Keppler — including  this  great  man  himself 
("  every  element  has  its  celestial  Archeus").  Even  if 
we  regard  Jolm  v.  4.  as  spurious,  it  will  still  shew  the 
popular  notion  of  the  first  Christian  age :  an  angel  is 
the  principium  movens  of  the  natural  phenomenon. 
See  Olshausen's  *'  Komm.  zum  N-  T.  I.  Th.  I.  A.  S. 
46.'**    If  this  be  our  author  s  •  view,  and  it  has  some 

•  According  to  Sack,  Comment.  Theol.  p.  19.  the**  *1^7? 
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foundation  in  truth — for  what  we  call  powers  of  nature 
is  but  a  Xj  instead  of  which  we  might  use  the  ex- 
pression messengers  of  God — then  his  quotation  is  quite 
appropriate,  there  arises  the  sense  we  hare  given 
above.* 

Ver.  8 — 12. — Contrast  of  the  Son,  Here  -voog  might 
signify  ad^  and  (as  in  ver.  13.  xi  18)  serve  to  mark  the 
dative  relation  ;  but,  since  this  verse  forms  too  definite 
an  antithesis  to  ver.  7.»  we  prefer  the  signification  :  "  in 
respect  of  the  Son,  God  says  in  the  Scripture**^  The 
passages  are  quoted  strictly  from  the  LXX.,  Ps.  xlv. 
7;  cii.  26 — ^.  We  will  not  here  inquire  whether 
the  LXX.  have  rightly  translated  6  ^§6vog  crov,  6  0i6g, 
The  matter  most  important  to  the  author  in  the j^r*^ 
citation  is,  that  the  Son  is  twice  addressed  as  6  0gof, 
and,  that  an  everlasting  throne  is  ascribed  to  Him  ;  in 
the  second^  that  He  created  the  world,  and  will  survive 
it,  when,  in  its  present  form  (1  Cor.  vii.  31.  1  John 
ii.  17.)'  it  shall  perish.  That  oupavol  here  means  angels^ 
or,  at  least,  includes  the  angels,  as  many  think,  does 
not  seem  easily  reconcileable  with  the  passage. 

Ver.  13. — Here  we  take  <TD6g  in  the  signification  to  .* 
nor  will  this  change  appear  striking  after  the  interven- 
tion of  such  long  quotations.  As  the  last  dictum  pro- 
bans,  that  notion  is  adduced  which  was  most  known 
and  most  current,  and  to  which  the  Redeemer  himself 
appeals,  Matth.  xxii.  44.,  then  the  Apostles,  Acts  ii. 
35.  1  Cor.  XV.  25.,  to  which  perhaps,  ver.  3.  alluded, 
and  which  appears,  x.  12,  13-,  in  a  distinct  dogmatical 

also  is  to  be  so  regarded :  "  ita  ut  *^  ^^? /JD  non  tarn  personam 

a  Jehovah  distinctam,  sed  naturalem  illam  apparitionem,  qua 
Jehovah  loqui  et  se  manifestare  voluit,  indicare  videatur. 
Persona,  quae  agnoscitur,  in  nuntio  Jehovae,  semper  Jehovah 

ipse  est,  ac  nobis  fortasse  *?]^J7p  potius  Bothsohaft  (Message) 

quam  Bothschafter  (Messenger)  vertendum  esset. 

•  Venema,  also,  on  Ps.  civ.  4.,  regards  the  anpels  as  the 
object,  but  sees  nothing  more  in  the  predicate  of  Winds  and 
Flames  of  Jire  than  a  description,  in  the  way  of  comparison,  of 
the  manner  of  their  agency. 
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connection  (Comp.  also  viii.  1.),  ^^^  where  we  will 
treat  more  at  large  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  cited  by 
the  New  Testament  writers- 

Ver.  14  — ^The  Son  rules,  the  angels  serve,  nay,  serve 
those  who  are  subjects  in  His  kingdom ;  the  Son  is 
enthroned,  they  are  sent  to  and  fro  as  messengers.  It 
is  even  said  '^avrsg,  that  is,  the  very  highest  among  the 
many  classes  of  higher  spirits.  And,  to  express  this, 
the  proposition  is  put  in  the  interrogative  form,  which 
gives  additional  force  to  the  emphatic  character  of  the 


CHAPTER  II. 

WE  MUST  NOT  BE  LED  ASTRAY  BY  THE  CIRCUMSTANCE 
THAT  THE  REDEEMER  WAS  HUMBLED  FOR  A  TIME 
BELOW  THE  ANGELS  ;  THIS  TOOK  PLACE,  BY  DIVINE 
NECESSITY,  FOR  OUR  SALVATION. 

yer.  1 — 4.  How  much  the  sublime  character  of  the 
New  Testament  revelation  makes  it  our  duttf  to  lay 
it  earnestly  to  heart ! 

Ver.  1. —Instead  of  the  usual  Uiv  (p.  36.),  we  have 
here  the  more  Pauline  expression  3/A  roDro. — Ilg^/fftfo- 
rc^w^,  a  word  very  frequent  with  Paul,  being  found  in 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  seven  times,  in  our 
Ep.  at  xiii.  19.,  and  irs^iffffors^ov,  vi.  17. ;  vii.  15.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  take  the  compar.,  with  Bohme,  as  a 
positive.  It  must  be  construed  with  diT,  and  not  with 
'T^tgs^uv, — In  '^ragaf^uojfisv  we  have  first  to  consider  the 
orthograghy.  Lachmann  has  adopted  ^agafuw^gv,  with- 
out the  reduplication  of  the  ^.  This  oruiography  is 
found,  also,  in  Cod.  A.  D.,  likewise  in  two  Cod.  men- 
tioned by  Matthai,  Comp.  also  ix.  19,  21.,  and  Cod. 
D.,  at  X.  22.,  i^avTifffisvot^  in  like  manner,  Prov.  iii.  21., 
in  Breitinger  'jra^a^vfji.  This  orthography,  according 
to  Eustathius,  Ad  O'dyss.  n.  610.  12.  ^.  761.  53.,  is 
peculiar  to  the  later  Grecity  j  Sturz,  De  dial,  Maced, 
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§  10.,  numbers  it  among  the  examples  of  Alexandrian 
orthography. 

There  is  great  uncertaintj,  howerer,  with  regard  to 
those  examples  of  Alexandrian  orthography  quoted 
by  Sturz ;  and,  this  is  by  no  meaps  an  unimportant 
point,  since,  from  the  orthography  tests  have  been 
obtained  to  determine  the  native  country  of  the  New 
Testament  Codd,     Hug  has  two  such  tests,  by  which 
he  regularly  fixes  the  native  country  of  the  manuscript, 
viz.  the  a  in  the  termination  of  the  II.  Aor.,  and  the 
/M.  before  the  labials,  particularly  before  4/.     When 
we  come  to  discuss  the  first- mentioned  form  in  gy^a- 
fisvog,  ix.   12.,   we  will  return   to    this  subject,  and 
shew  what  weighty  consequences  have  been  drawn 
from  such  doubtful  premises,  not  only  by  Hug,  who 
is  generally  so  circumspect,  but  by  all  those  who,  after 
him,  have  given  us  Introductions  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    We  must  previously  remark,  that  we  can  by 
no  means  permit  ourselves  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules 
respecting  the  Alexandrian  orthography.     This  only 
may  be  affirmed,  that  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Alexandrian  orthography,  by  Sturz,  is 
very  uncritical,  more  especially  where  he  cites  all  those 
instances,  in  the  LXX.,  of  a  single  instead  of  a  double 
^  as  Alexandrianisms.     There  are  innumerable  exam- 
ples in  which  the  translators,  purely  from  oversight, 
have  written  a  double  instead  of  a  single,  and  a  single 
instead  of  a  double,  letter,  as  when,  in  John  xix.  23., 
several  Codd.  read  aga^o^,  and,  vice  versa^  in  the  Cod, 
Thuric.  Ill  Maccab.  vi.  6.,  goh-jffffu,  and  Matth  xxvi. 
-iS8.,  Ijc^uv\6,'mvov,     It  is  otherwise,  perhaps,  with  the 
case  before  us.     The  spelling  with -the  single  o  is  poe- 
tical (Buttmann,  Ausfiihrl.  Gramm.  I.  84.) ;  and  hence 
we  might,  perhaps,  agree  with  Eustathius,  in  as  much 
as  poetical  forms  prevailed  in  the  later  usage.   Accord- 
ingly, in  the   Cod.  Alex.,  Heb.  x.  22.,  we  have  the 
Homeric  form  ^s^avrifffiivoi,     Corap.  the  uncontracted 
forms  p^g/Xgfiwv  omwv,  xiii.  15. ;  xi.  22.,  which,  how- 
ever, occur  also  in  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Moreover,  the  word  is  accented  by  all  the  editors 
as  Properispomenon,  and,  consecjuently,  is  not  qons;- 
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dered  to  be  th«  conj,  praes,  ^a^a^*^ua)fi€v,A  but  either, 
as  by  Erasmus,  Schmid,  and  Dindorf,  the  conj,  praes* 
of  ira^a^oMiC/i,  or  the  aor,  sec.  pass,  of  -ra^ag^ufw. 
Now,  we  have,  certainly,  some  few  examples  of  a 
praes.  wa^agpugw ;  but  the  <ior,  sec,  pass,  is  far  more 
frequently  used,  and  is  found  everywhere,  both  in  its 
proper  and  its  figurative  sense.  We  may,  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  regard  the  word  as  in  the  aor> 
sec.  pass,  and  employed  with  a  neuter  signification. 
To  jlow  is  =  to  be  flowed  past,  —  so  Buttmann. 
Now,  "  to  jlow  by  before  something/'  when  used 
figuratively  of  persons,  may  certainly  mean,  "  to  let 
slip  from  the  attention"  and,  hence,  doubtless,  to  /or- 
get.,  or,  to  fail  of  something,  to  lose  something,  and, 
used  absolute :  "to  go  to  ruin"  The  meaning  to  for  ^ 
get  it  is  equally  difficult  to  shew,  strictly  speaking, 
either  from  usage  or  from  the  etymon.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  the  manner  in  which  Calvin,  Beza,  Piscator, 
Cameron  and  Peirce  (who  take  it  to  mean  perfluere  ut 
vas  rimarum  plenum)  wish  to  do  it.  Beza  himself 
says,  that,  on  account  of  fi^'jroTs  ne  quando^  he  is 
inclined  to  prefer  the  other  signification  **  Now,  in 
favour  of  that  other  signification,  it  may  be  said,  i . 
That  the  meaning  forget,  even  could  it  be  established, 
would  introduce  a  tautology :  "  let  us  give  good  heed 
to  the  things  we  have  heard,  that  we  may  not  forget 
them.  2.  That  the  second  meaning  is  lx)und  also  in 
similar  compp.  For  example,  ^a^acr/rrg/i/  r^; 
aXf}$€iai  is  found  in  Polybius,  12.  7.  2.,  rou  xaQfixovrog 
8. 13.  8.;  -raiacra/g/v  r?f  dX^j^g/aj  in  Polyb.  3.  12.9.; 

*  There  is  another  pas.«^age  in  the  New  Testament  where  it 
may  be  considered  doubtful  whether  the  Act.  or  Pass.  Aor. 
should  be  adopted,  and  in  what  manner,  accordingly,  the  accent 
should  be  placed,  viz.  Luke  xvi.  9.  :  9r»t  Ux/frnn  quando  de- 
fidatia^  or  tra^  XnXt^nrt  quando  deficiamini,  in  case,  namely,  it 
should  be  thought  proper  to  supply  auxilio  or  viHhiM  ;  in 
which  explanation,  moreover,  we  by  no  means  agree. 

^  This  supposition  han  very  probably  arisen  from  two  cause*. 
1.  The  passage,  Prov.  ill.  21.,  on  which  we  shall  afterwards 
make  sotne  observations,  seems  to  require  it.  2.  Praeterfluere 
aures,  used  of  things^  frequently  occurs  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
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ira^atsl^ss^ai  rvig  aXn^uag  in  Photius,  Tide  Bibliotk, 
f).  m,  400 :    iO/x$  ds  ^tXo'^rovojrs^ov  *jnoi  rjjj'  h^av  iifj^wv  x, 

r^g  ah.7i$s!as,     3.  That  this  signification  is  not  only 
exactly  suited  to  the  context,  but  has  also  a  corre- 
sponding   parallel,   in  matter,  in  iv.   1.      4.  That  it 
may  be  shown  to  predominate  in  the  later  style,  and 
hence  is  adopted  in  this  place  by  the  Greek  Fathers 
and  Lexicographers  generally,  Chiysost.  and  Theoph. : 
firi  avo\ut,(ieda,  fjcrj  Ix^serw/^gv,  Theod. :  iva  ju^tj  rtva  oXiadov 
birofj,iimfMv,     According  to  this,  Hesych.,  Suidas,  Lex, 
Cyrillii  Gloss.  Alb,,  see,  in  the  last,  the  remark,  p.  I70., 
where  ^a^ayXutfr^/Vw/xcv  is  adduced  from  the  modem 
Greek  translation  of  Maximus  as  an  explanation  of  the 
proof;  but,  yXvffT^ouv,  according  to  DuCange,  is  x  a  ro- 
Xj(sdam/v,  IxT/Vrg/i/.     The  vouchers  for  this,  from  the 
later  usage,  where  it  is  so  employed  in  speaking  of 
persons,  are  the  following:  Clement  of  A)exan<&ia^ 
Paedag.  III.  11,  p.  288.  ed.  Potter:  "  the  women 
must  adorn  themselves  in  a  chaste  manner,  firi^rct^ag- 
guwtf/  rrii  aXr^kiag  hia  ^avvortira,     Ephraim.  Syr.  T. 
t.  0pp.  p.  267.  cd.  Rom. :  a^ogg/'-v^w^gv  dp*  sauruv  ffoty- 
ra  Xoytfffjkhv  xuxiagt  fi^'ffors  va^a^^vMfisv  yv/ivhg  yd^ 
6  ^drig  svut'Triov  avrou,  xa/  ovx  sdrt  ^g^/CoXa/ov  rfi  d'TruXiicf,  :■ 
lb.  T.  II.  p.  243.:  firids  flragaggujjrg  d^''  aur^g  (^/V- 
rg«g),  sv  Ttv/'dt(fTa'yfi(f)y    We  have  also  to  consider  the 
passage  in  the  LXX.,  Pro  v.  iii.  21.,  where  it  is  said : 
viS  fiij  ^a^aggu??'^,  TrjPrjffov    ds   l/iiiv  jSouXriv    xai    hvoiav. 
There,  it  has  been  attempted  to  force  the  reading 
'Tra^a^^vfi  into  the  text,  and,  then,  to  supply  octo  rm 
h(p&ci,Xfj,u)v   (fov,    so  Ludovic   Cappell,  and  Lambertus 
Bos.      The  Arabic,  and,  somewhat  similar  to   this, 
Symmachus  translated  fir^    Ta^aggujjtfarwcrai/  g§  opdaX^ 
fiSv  <fov.     It  is  incontestable  that  the  meaning  to  be 
adopted  there  is :   "  let  not  slip."     But,  if  this  be 
given  by  dfjusXuv^  it  shews  that  this  is  the  same  mean- 
ing which  we  adopt  in  the  passage  before  us,  only 

*  het  us  cast  away  from  us  every  evil  imagination,  lest  at 
any  time  we  swerve  .*  for  Hades  is  open  before  his  face,  and 
there  is  no  covering  for  perdition. 

''  Neither  swerve  ye  from  it  (t.  e.  the  faith),  by  any  wavering. 


i 
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differentij  applied,  namely,  not  to  blessings  delivery^ 
but,  to  doctrine.  Now,  since  we  hare  an  allusion  to 
delivery,  a  reminiscence  of  the  passage  in  Prorerbs 
cannot  be  supposed.  In  our  opinion,  the  author,  by 
flra^aggg/p  means  exactly  the  same  thing  which  he  ex- 
presses^ iv.  1.,  by  bffTiOih  :  ''to  lose  salvation,  and  in  so 
far  to  be  lost/'  Thus  Haymo  (t853)  unites  both — ne 
forte  pereamus  et  a  salute  excidamus.  Respecting 
this  difficult  word,  Luther  very  much  wavered.  In 
his  translation  of  1522,  he  followed  the  obscure  and 
barbarous  pereffliiamus^  of  the  Vulgate  ("  Damit  wir 
nicht  etwa  verjliessen") ;  in  that  of  1530  he  has: 
That  we  may  not  be  destroyed  ('*  Damit  wir  nicht 
etwa  verderben  mUssen*),  which  he  subsequently  dis- 
placed for  "  Damit  wir  nicht  dahinfahren,"  and  ex- 
plained this  in  his  Marginal  Glosses,  ^*  as  a  ship,  be- 
fore its  entering  into  port,  plunges  into  destruction/* 
But  va^aqj^tTv  cannot  be  said  of  ships,  but  of  water 
only.  With  the  exception  of  Storr,  the  modems,  for 
the  greater  part,  as  Bohme,  Bretschneider,  Wahl, 
Kuinol,  Schuiz,  and  De  Wette,  in  his  2d  Ed.,  ex- 
plain it  as  we  do  ("  that  we  may  not  lose  them"), 
the  last,  in  his  1st  Ed.,  ''  that  it  may  not  escape  us." 
Ver.  2. — Tradition  affirmed  that  the  law  was  given 
by  the  ministration  of  angels.  The  first  traces  of  this 
opinion  are  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  18.,  and  in  the  LXX.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2. ;  in  the  New  Testament,  Gal.  iii.  19.,  Acts 
vii.  53. ;  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  15.  5.  3. ;  Targum  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  ii.  3.  This  mode  of  representa- 
tion our  author  employs  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
higher  dignity  of  the  New  Testament ;  but,  the  more 
he  points  this  proof  by  carrying  it  back  exclusively  to 
the  angels^  the  more  does  he  embarrass  the  older  inter- 
preters who  urged  the  mouth  and  finger  of  God  in 
the  giving  of  the  law.  A  similar  climacteric  contrast 
between  the  Old  and  New  Covenant  may  be  seen  at 


•  Jerome,  Contr.  Jovin.  has  even:  ne  forte  supereffiua. 
mus,  the  translation  prior  to  Jerome  has :  ne  casu  labamur. 
The^ca«u  is  intended  to  express  the  ^•r'i  in  fAnvrt,  which  is 
more  correctly  rendered  by  quando  than  by  forte  or  easu. 
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xii.  25.  Hence,  many  have  allowed  themselyes  to  be 
misled  so  far  as  to  understand,  by  ayyeXo/,  prophets. 
Be^aiog  is  use^  in  the  same  sense  as  ifSi^a/uidri  subse- 
quently is  of  the  New  Testament  word  of  God.  Every 
transgression  of  the  law  receiving  its  punishment  was  a 
proof  that  the  law  was  jS's^atog.  On  fit<r0n'jrodo6Ja  see 
Introd.  p.  35. 

Ver.  3. — A  metonymy  is  here  commonly  assumed,  as 
if  (fwTfiPia  =  Xoyog  ccarfj^iag  in  Actsxiii.  26. ;  xvi.  17., 
Comp  Acts  xxviii.  28. :  to  curri^iov  toD  Qiov,  The  re- 
lative rJTig  coming  after  rriXix.a{jTrig  instead  of  oStfrs,  is ' 
explained  by  Matthia^  sect.  479.,  rem.  i. ;  the  mark  of 
interrogation,  therefore,  which  is  commonly  put  after 
(fuTfi^fag  is  inconvenient,  as  the  proposition  is  not  com- 
pleted. Stilly  as  the  whole  period  does  not  terminate  ' 
till  we  reach  ver.  4 ,  the  point  of  interrogation  could  not 
be  so  long  postponed.  *A§^7iv  XafM^dvuv  for  a^x^ffdai^ 
is  usual  with  writers  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  subse- 
quently ;  with  the  Inf.y  it  serves  as  a  circumlocution 
of  the  adverb,  somewhat  like  ruyp^avw  with  the  parti- 
ciple. ' E^slSaiuidri  eig  rjfiagy  a  significaiio  pregnans^ 
as  Theophylact  explains  it :  dnzop0/MgvdY}  xa.i  ug  Tifiag 
^s^aiotjg  xcci  cr/tfrwg. 

We  have  now  reached  that  passage  of  the  Epistle 
which  appears  to  speak  most  strongly  against  its 
Pauline  composition  ;  for,  the  Author,  by  this  decla- 
ration^ seems  to  place  himself  in  the  same  dependent 
relation  towards  the  Apostles  as  Luke  does,  with  respect 
to  himself,  in  his  Gospel,  i.  2. ;  a  passage  compared  with 
this  by  Chrysostom.  So  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
Euthalius  pointed  out  this  difficulty,  without,  however^ 
removing  it;  Theophylact  and  Oecumenius  endeavour 
to  remove  it,  but  unsatisfactorily ;  Luther  and  Calvin, 
from  this  passage,  especially,  decide  against  the  Ep. 
being  the  work  of  Paul.*    Beza,  in  his  y?/iA  edition, 

'  Luther  (Walch's  Edit.  xiv.  p.  146.):  **  It  is  clear  from 
this,  that  he  speaks  of  the  Apostles  as  a  disciple,  to  whom  such 
doctrine  had  come  from  the  Apostles,  perhaps  long  afterwards.** 
Calvin  says:  ''  Caeterum  hie  locus  indicioest  epistolam  a  Paulo 
non  fuisse  compositam.  Neque  enim  tam  humiliter  loqui 
solet,  ut  se  unum  fateatur  ex  apostolorum  discipulis,  neque  id 
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seems  to  prefer  the  supposition  of  an  error  of  trans- 
cription, that  is,  of  vi/iag  instead  of  v/nat^  hut  after- 
wards he  takes  refuge,  like  most  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle,  under  the  rhetorical 
figure  avaxoivucfi;.  If  the  Ep.  is  to  he  maintained  as 
the  composition  of  the  Apostle,  the  assumption  of  this 
figure  offers  certainly  the  most  admissible  waj  of  es- 
cape from  the  difl&culty,  and  one  which  Hug,  in  his 
Introd.  3d.  Ed.  p.  467.,  ^^s  followed  with  the  most 
security,  although  he  has  not  brought  to  his  proof  all 
the  means  at  his  command.  We  may  remark  that 
the  communicatiye*  manner,  peculiar  to  all  the  New 
Testament  epistolary  writers,  is  found  more  than  once 
in  our  Ep.,  vi.  1—3. ;  x.  24—26.  ;  xii.  1.2.  To  the 
observation  of  Bleek,  that^  while  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied,  yet,  that  this  manner  of  address  occurs  only  in 
exhortative,  reprehensive  discourse,  where  the  Author, 
conscious  of  the  general  sinfulness,  may  include  him- 
self along  with  his  readers^  it  may  be  replied :  We  find 
it  so  in  the  passage  before  us :  du  rjfi&g  cr^o$£;^g/v,  ArSg 
U(p€v^6/!iB&a  xtX.,  and  although  the  proposition  stg  ^/iiag 
effeSatuiBr)  does  not  directly  belong  to  the  exhortative, 
but  declares  a  historical  fact,  yet  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
imagined,  that  Paul  having  commenced  in  the  com- 
municative style  would  continue  in  it,  and  so  much 
the  more,  as,  in  man^  respects^  his  knowledge  also  rSv 
'Ka.Xfi^iVTdiv  dt6t  roO  Kv^hv  was  based  upon  the  tradi^ 
lion  of  the  Apostles,  From  the  instances  mentioned 
by  me  in  my  Miscellaneous  Works,  Vol.  II.,  p.  309.,  et 
seq.^  it  appears  to  me  indeed  decidedly  probable,  that 
1  Cor.  vii.  10.;  xi.  23.  cannot  be  referred  to  oral 


ambitione,  Red  quia  improbi  ejusmodi  praetextu  tantundem  de- 
trahere  ejus  doctrinae  moliebantur.  Apparet  igitur,  uon  esse 
Paulum,  qui  ex  auditu  se  habere  evangelium  scribit,  non  autem 
ex  revelatione. 

a  The  word  communicative  is  employed  in  the  Original  to  de- 
note that  manner  of  writing  in  which  the  Author  considers 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  his  readers,  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  also  employed  here,  and  in  a  few  more  passages  of  the  trai:s- 
lation.—  Tr. 
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traditions  derived  from  the  Apostles,  yet  it  cannot 
be  but  that  Paul  received  many  a  saying  of  Christ, 
and  many  a  fact  of  His  history  through  the  Apostles. 
Besides,  does  he  not  say  that  he  received  the  XaXjj- 
^gvrot,  not  vvh  ruv  d'^offroXcav^  which  certainly  would 
speak  more  decisively  against  the  Apostolic  origin  of 
the  Epistle,  but,  only  vwh  ruv  dxovffdvruv^Jrom  those 
that  heard  ^.  This  declaration,  then,  might  perhaps 
be  reconciled  with  the  Authorship  by  Paul ;  and  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  this  vindication  of  the  point, 
could  it  be  proved  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  per- 
sons in  whom  no  doubt  could  arise  as  to  the  apostolic  dig- 
nity  of  Paul,  But  what  shall  we  say  when  we  find  the 
Apostle,  where  a  doubt  prevailed  as  to  his  parity  with 
the  other  Apostles,  so  zealously  defend  his  equality 
with  them  as  he  does  in  Gal.  i.  1.  11.  16.;  ii.  6.,  et 
seq.;  1  Cor.  ix.  1.  Now,  this  Epistle  is  addressed 
precisely  to  those  communities  in  which  Pseudo- Apos- 
tles, similar  to  those  in  Galatia,  could  not  fail  to  be 
found,  from  which  we  should  rather  say  the  Galatian 
Pseudo- Apostles  aro^e  (Gal.  ii.  12.).  In  writing  to 
these  communities,  would  he  have  given  occasion  for 
any  misunderstanding  touching  his  dignity?  This 
cannot  be  believed.* 

Ver.  4.  The  leading  thought  previously  was,  that 
the  New  Testament  word  of  God  is  /Sg^a/ov,  as  being 
spoken  by  the  Lord^  and  delivered  by  those  that  heard 

*'  Among  the  communicative  passages,  to  which  the  defenders 
of  the  other  view  Appeal,  perhaps  the  most  applicable  is  Jude  ver. 
17-)  fAvncinrt  ruit  ffiftariv  rHv  v-^utfUfiiiwp  uto  t£v  et^t^riXmt 
T§u  Kv^iw  fifM/f,  but  see  Meander^s  Uiscury  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  Another  passage  from  the  Pauline  Epistles  might  be 
adduced,  which  bas  never  yet  been  applied  in  this  investiga- 
tion, viz..  2  Tim.  ii.  2  ,  <2  lixwras  «*«(*  Ifiw  ^tk  ToXJiSpfia^ru^e/t. 
By  these  witnesses  we  might  understand  the  Apostles,  as  se- 
veral expositors  have  done.  But,  not  to  mention  other  reason?, 
1  Tim.  vi  12  decidedly  proves  that  thet^e  witnesses  bre  bap- 
tismal witnesses.  In  the  Armenian  Kp.  of  Paul  to  the  Cor. 
ver.  4.,  it  is  certainly  said,  iyv^i  av'  a^x^f  '*irM  i5/Ja|«  vf^isy 
•  T*^  ttVTOf  Tm^iXa/i»f  va^at  vSf  ^^ariamp  'Arocr  X«tf  xtX.,  but 
xu^i  Lpistle  is  decidedly  lu  t  gt-uuine. 
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him  ;  but  there  was  added  the  /Sg/8a/w(T/s,  by  the  won- 
derfiil  signs,  and  here,  in  particular,  those  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church.     The  idea  of  miracle  is  rhetorically 
amplified  ;  ofifiitix^  the  miracles,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
signs  of  the  spiiitually  wonderful,  point  to  this  (Hugo 
a  S***  Victore  ;  prodigia  quasi  porro  digia\  rs^ara,  as 
they  cause  astonishment,  bwdiing^  as  they  are  eviden- 
ces of  superhuman  power.     The  fi€§iff/ioi  'nixjfj.arog  aie 
the  dtai^effug  yaL^tafLdrm  xai  m^y7}fLdTU9j  1  Cor.  xii.  4. 
6.,  of  the  One  Spirit  the  various  (pavt^uxtui^  which,  in 
the  first  age,  being  endued  with  unusual  energy,  passed 
into  the  supernatural.     Ms^i(ffi6g^  which  occurs,  also, 
iv.  12.,  is,  besides,  Uke  ay/afl/tc^,  and  similar  words,  a 
nominal  form  of  the  later  Greeity,  found  in  Josephus, 
Plutarch,   &c.,   the  classical  word  being  dvadaefiog. 
The  addition  xarce  rvv  avrov  ^iXnim  is  in  the  genuine 
style  of  Paul,  Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  11.,  'jrdvra  ds  ravra 
he^UTo  h'kdi  rh  aurb  ^vsufia,  dtai^ovv  td/Cf  hxdffruj  xadug 
^oiiXirai,     As  the  reason  why  one  being  receives 
ihis^  and  another  that^  quality  at  creation  must  be  re- 
ferred  simply  to  the  QiXrifiat,  to\j  0£oD,  so  the  same  rea- 
son holds  with  respect  to  the  New  Creation.     Comp. 
Paul's  use  of  xara  t-jjv  gu5ox/av  rou  hXnf^aroc^  Eph.  i.  5., 
and  of  did  rov  hXrjfdiaTog  rov  0s6u,  where  he  speaks  of 
his  own  calling  to  be  an  Apostle. 

Ver.  5 — 9.  The  Son  alone  is  Lord  in  the  kingdom  of 
Godi  and  aUhcntgh  all  things  are  not  ptt  subject  to 
Him^  still  we  already  see  His  exaltation  in  its  com- 
mencemenU 

Ver.  5.  We  -would  neither,  with  Heinrichs,  refer 
yd^  to  aT,fj,ita^  nor,  with  Kuiniil,  to  bid  rou  xup/ou,  and 
still  less,  with  Chr.  Schmid,  exchange  it  for  de.  It  is 
based  upon  the  whole  connection  of  ideas  from  ver.  2— 
4.,  in  which  the  greatness  of  the  Christian  scheme  of 
salvation  is  declared.  Its  greatness  is  founded  in  this 
(such  is  the  meaning),  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  ruler 
in  the  oiKovfi.  /xeXX.,  and  not  angels.  The  glory  of  the 
Christian  economy  is  then  farther  shewn,  as  in  ch,  i., 
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from  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God  compared  with  the 
Angels,  and  that,  too,  with  the  special  intention  of  re- 
moving any  doubt  which  might  arise  in  the  minds  of 
the  readers  in  consequence  of  His  ignominious  death. 
lis 01  r\<;  XaXou/tisv  can  he  properly  explained^  we  think, 
only  by  looking  back  to  i.  6.  If  a  transposition  of 
TdXiv  be  adopted  there,  as  we  have  done,  then  the 
passage  does  not  indeed  distinctly  declare  that  rj 
oUo-j,aevr)  ^  fisWovaa  is  meant,  but,  as  we  have 
shewn,  the  idea  lies  in  the  subject  itself,  since  God  did 
?wt  solemnly  introduce  His  Son  on  His  first  appearance, 
for  on  this  first  appearance  He  was  rather  humbled, 
^f a% '  rt,  below  the  Angels.  It  may  now  be  asked 
whether,  hyohovfievrjyWe  must  understand  the  earth. 
This  sense  is  not  necessarily  conveyed  by  the  word  it- 
self, for,  like  a/wv,  it  may  denote  the  new  si/stem  of  the 
universe,  whether  that  shall  be  upon  the  earth  or  else- 
where.   The  expression  KHil   D/Ij^  was  employed 

»   —  T 

equally  by  those  Jewish  Theologians  who  expected 
the  new  order  of  things  upon  earth,  and  by  those 
who  looked  for  it  in  another  world.  We  must  form 
our  decision,  therefore,  by  what  is  said  on  this  sub- 
ject in  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and, 
particularly,  by  what  our  Author  teaches.  The  most 
distinct  intimation  that  the  consummation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  shall  be  upon  the  new  earth  is  found 
in  2  Peter  iii.  13. ;  Rom.  i.  19—21.  It  has  lately 
been  asserted  (Usteri,  Paulin.  Lehrb.  4.  A.  s.  369.), 
that  "  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  contains  generally  the 
germs  of  that  opinion  which  we  call  the  modern  one, 
namely,  that  our  life  upon  earth  is  only  a  state  of  trial 
and  preparation  for  Heaven.  Paul,  on  the  contrary, 
places  the  future,  for  the  greater  part,  upon  earth,  and 
sees  it  in  events  which  shall  come  to  pass  on  it." 
This  is  one  of  the  many  assertions  which  have  been 
inconsiderately  made  concerning  the  Apostolic  doc- 
trines, among  others  by  Riickert,  without  the  smallest 
attempt  at  an  illustration  of  Scripture  by  Scripture. 
Thu-s  Usteri  gives  no  other  proof  of  his  assertion,  as  to 
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the  viaws  of  Paul,  than  Phil.  iii.  20.  From  that  pas- 
sage, however,  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn ; 
while  the  passage,  1  Thess.  iv.  17-?  which  appears  to 
speak  most  decisively  against  it,  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. That  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  every  where 
places  future  bliss  in  Heaven  is  certainly  true  (see 
Schulz,  p.  92.),  See  especially  ch.  ix.  11.;  xiii.  14.; 
vi.  20. ;  X.  34. ;  xii.  22.  23.  Still  it  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  duty  to  have  noticed  that, 
not  to  mention  the  other  Apostolical  writings,  this 
*«  modem"  opinion  may  be  proved  just  as  well  from 
the  discourses  of  Christ  himself,  Matth.  v.  12. ;  vi. 
20. ;  xix.  21. ;  Luke  xvi  9. ;  John  xvii.  24.  Comp. 
ver.  5.  13.;  xiv.  2.  Our  opinion  is  this:  God  is  de- 
signated in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  s'xovpdvioc^  as 
enthroned  h  ovfiavoj,  and  still,  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  declared,  that  the  heavens  do  not  contain 
Him,  and  that  He  is  everywhere  present  (See  my  Comm. 
on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Bibl.  Cab.  Vol.  xx.) 
Hence  it  follows,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  very  na- 
tural that  the  abode  of  Christ  and  the  blessed  should 
be  placed  in  Heaven,  for  they  are  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  (Heb.  ix.  24.),  but,  on  the  other, 
that  this  designation  is  to  be  understood  not  so  much 
of  place  as  of  siate^  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Lutheran 
dogmatics,  not  rocrixw?,  but  r^o'n-tx.ug.  Even  the 
doctrine  which  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  distin- 
guished caelum  gloriae^  the  world  of  the  blessed,  coe- 
lum  naturae^  the  iEther,  caelum  graiiae,  the  Church 
upon  earth,  and  defined  caelum^  when  alone,  not 
as  the  regions  of  air,  but  thus  :  est  cerium  -jrou,  in  quo 
electi  aeiernam  laeiitiam  el  gloriam  participabunU 
Comp.  the  remarks  in  the  Introd,  p.  105,  etseq.  If 
the  case  be  thus,  there  is  no  reason  >vhy  the  Apostles 
should  not  speak  of  a  bliss  in  heaven,  and  yet  under- 
stand by  the  expression  a  bliss  which  should  be  mani- 
fest upon  earth.  They  might  the  more  readily  do 
this,  as  bhss  commences  at  death,  and,  until  the  glori- 
fication of  the  earth,  must  be  fixed,  as  to  locality, 
somewhere  else.     Hence,  in  Acts  iii.  21.,  it  is  said  of 
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Christ  himself^  that  He  is  received  up  into  heaven, 
pro  fempore,  until  every  prophetical  prediction  he  ful- 
filled, when  He  will  again  appear  upon  earth.  That 
the  expression  of  locality,  in  heaven^  from  heaven^  is 
only  the  designation  of  what  is  from  and  with  God, 
from  Him  proceeding,  is  particularly  apparent  when. 
Rev.  xxi.  2.,  the  prophet  says  he  saw  the  new  Jerusa- 
lera,  adorned  as  a  bride,  descend  upon  earth,  ex  tou 
ohouvoii  dzo  rev  €>iou.  In  1  Peter  i.  4,  it  is  said  of 
the  xXri^ovoiia  of  the  faithful  that  it  is  to  be  reserved,  h 
oit^oLvoTg,  until  the  ffcarrjo/a  shall  be  revealed^  h  xa/^cD 
h^dT(fi.  The  Apostle  says.  Col.  iii.  L,  that  Christ 
is  enthroned  above  with  God,  wherefore  the  Christian 
must  ra  am  p^oisTv ;  and,  ver.  3.,  it  is  declared  that  al- 
ready the  ^0)?}  of  the  Christian  is  hidden  (^vv  r^  X^i6T(f> 
sv  ruj  0gw,  until  the  appearance  of  Christ.  In  Phil, 
iii.  20.  it  is  said  our  conversation  is,  sv  ovsavoTg,  s^  o5 
xoti  sutrri^a  rx^^ixhix^fiiQa,  While  the  same  Apostle,  1 
Cor.  XV.,  so  beautifully  describes  how  the  new  ffoi/Cia 
shall  spring  from  the  old  like  the  blade  from  the 
grain  of  seed  when  it  casts  off  its  shell,  it  is  said,  2 
Cor.  V.  2.,  that  the  new  oizrir^mv  is  ev  roTg  ou^avoTg,  and 
will  come  ix  roii  ovoavev^  in  order  to  absorb  {TtaroL^huv) 
what  is  mortal  in  the  old  ffw^aa,  and  then  to  form  a  new 
covering.  Is  it  not  clear  that :  '*  /o  he  established  in 
God's  omnipotence^  destination^^*  and :  '*  to  he  in  keaveur* 
are  synonymous  expressions  >  That  two  representa- 
tions apparently  destructive  of  each  other,  such  as 
in  heaven  is  our  country^  &c.,  ofur  country  will  he  on 
the  glorified  earth,  may  co-exist  and  mutually  support 
«ach  other,  without  the  exclusion  of  either,  might  be 
proved  from  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  religious 
style,  we  speak  of  the  dead  :  *'  He  is  gone  to  the  joy 
of  his  Lord:"  ''  God  grant  him  a  peaceful -rest  until 
the  blessed  day  of  the  resurrection."  A  heathen  who 
should  observe  only  the  latter  in  our  church,  would 
consider  himself  fully  entitled  to  conclude  from  it, 
that,  according  to  our  belief,  a  Psychopannychy  com- 
menced immediately  after  death  ;  and  whoever  should 
remark   the  former  only,  that,   immediately  on  the 
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death  of  the  Christian,  his  completed  state  begins, 
after  which  nothing  more  is  to  he  expected.  With 
these  observations,  we  return  to  the  term  6/xou,agv»7 
fuuiXXovifa,  For  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  there  is,  in 
our  opinion,  nothing  opposed  to  the  notion,  that  the 
Author  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.  shared  in  the  belief  of 
his  teacher  Paul,  that  the  earthly  o/xcu,aEv9j.  at  the  final 
consummation  in  the  state  of  glorification,  shall  be 
the  seat  of  the  jSa<y/Xg/a  rou  Xf/tfrou  ;  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  affirm  that  such  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  with  perfect  certainty  from  this  ex- 
pression. This  conception  of  the  passage  has  certainly 
much  more  in  its  favour  than  that  adopted  by  Bleek, 
according  to  which  o/x.  ^gXX.  is  the  Christian  economy 
in  general,  the  ffurrj^la^  spoken  of  (^^s^i  ra  XaXou/Asv) 
ver.  .3. ;  this  is  not  governed  by  Angels,  inasmuch  as 
the  Angels  nowhere  exercise  an  essential  influence  in 
bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ver.  6.  In  a  rhetorical  e^s^yatfla^  similar  to  that  in 
Rom.  X.  5.,  et  seq.  ;  Eph.  iv.  8.,  ei  seq,j  v.  32r,  the 
Author,  on  Ps.  viii.  5 — 7>  which  he  quotes  literally, 
but  with  a  slight  abbreviation,'  from  the  LXX.,  developes 
what  he  himself  wished  to  teach  the  community  re- 
specting the  humiliation  of  Christ ;  that  the  Son  of 
Man  had  indeed  been  humbled  far  below  the  angels, 
but  only  for  a  season  ;  that  He  was  thereafter  crowned 
with  glory  ;  and,  finally,  that  all  things  had  been  put 
under  Him.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  now  see  all 
things  put  under  Him,  although  this  subjection  will  at 
last  take  place  (Heb.  x.  12  13.).  but  the  exaltation 
of  the  deeply- humbled  Jesus  has  already  begun.  The 
indefinite  way  in  which  the  citation  is  made  must  not 
be  explained  as  Koppe  and  Schulzhave  explained  it,  by 
supposing  the  Author  to  have  cited  from  memory,  and 
to  have  forgotten  the  Scripture  passage.  The  con- 
trary might  rather  be  inferred,  from  the  words  agree- 
ing so  nearly  with  the  LXX.,  but  with  more  certainty 
Istly.  From  the  consideration,  that,  if  the  words  of  the 

•  The  words  *mi  »»'Tifrfi^tt(  *tX.,  ver.?.,  do  not  belong  to  the 
text,  but  are  a  completive  gloss  from  the  LXX. 
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Psalm  were  so  well  known  to  the  Author,  that  he  could 
quote  them  with  such  strictness  from  the  LXX., 
it  is  very  improbable  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
passage  being  a  portion  of  the  Psalms.  If  we  as- 
sume this  here,  we  certainly  cannot  do  the  same  by 
iy.  4.  2dly.  From  this,  that  Philo  quotes  in  a  similar 
manner  when  he  certainly  knew  the  writers  from 
whom  he  quoted  (See  Carpzov  on  the  passage)  ;  in 
the  same  way,  the  liabbins  (see  Schottgen  on  the  pas- 
sage), and  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ep.  i.  Ad  Corinthios,  c.  15.  26.  Xsyn  ydo  'irov.  There- 
fore we  say  more  correctly  with  Theodoret,  ou  Xsyu  tI 
ovofJLa  TO'j  £/~0/ror,  utb  ^^o,  sTrsffTTjjtjbOvag  rtZv  ypa^uv  S/a- 
Xiy6(Msvog.ei  Perhaps,  also,  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
quotation,  in  this  instance,  may  be  partly  explained 
from  its  serving  the  Author  as  a  connective,  as  a  sub- 
stratum for  his  own  thoughts.  Paul  is  equally  indefi- 
nite in  his  quotations  under  similar  circumstances, 
Eph.  iv.  8. ;  V.  14;  and  Christ  himself  cites,  at  John 
vii.  38.  (where  in  reality  there  is  no  distinct  Old  Tes- 
tament passage),  quite  indefinitely,  xa^wg  bTtsv  ^  y^a^i. 
— Aia,<jt,a&TVPi6do.i  we  must  not  take,  with  Kuinol,  in 
the  more  lax  signification  of  canere ;  the  passage  is 
cited  as  a  Scripture  testimony^  although  not  in  the 
strictest  sense.     Comp.  /tia^rv^iTv,  vii.  17* 

In  expounding  the  words  of  the  citation,  we  have 
only  to  ask  ourselves  what  signification  they  have  in 
the  mind  of  the  Author,  within  the  scope  of  his  own 
application  of  them.  And,  first,  it  may  be  asked, 
whether  the  r/  imply  the  praestantia  or  miseria  ? 
Biihme  supposes  our  Author  to  have  conceived  it  in 
the  former  sense ;  Kuinul,  that  in  Ps.  viii.  and  cxliv. 
3.  it  is  likewise  to  be  so  taken.  In  our  opinion,  this 
is  forbidden  by  the  context  in  the  passages  from  the 
Psalms ;  but,  independently  of  that,  does  not  the  phrase, 
"  God  remembers  any  one,"  according  to  Old  Testa- 
ment usage,  always  imply  that  he  is  miserable  ? 
Comp.,  for  instance,  H^T  and  HpS,  which  are  found 

*  He  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  speaker,  as  he  is  dis- 
coursing to  tho.e  w  ho  were  conversant  with  the  h^criptures. 
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together  in  Jer.  xv.  15.  We  cannot  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  Author  has  departed  from  this  acceptation, 
particularly  as  nothing  compelled  him  so  to  do.  When 
the  writer  used  v'lhg  ccv^cStou,  had  he  in  view  the  name 
which  Christ  commonly  gives  to  himself?  This  is 
possible ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Bohme,  that  the 
term  gave  him  occasion  to  employ  precisely  this  quo- 
tation. Such  a  circumstance  might  with  more  justice 
be  affirmed  of  the  ^a/  dyysXovg, 

Ver.  7«  Interpreters  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  departure  of  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  text,  in 
this  verse,  by  expounding  the  latter  by  the  former. 
Calvin,  Vitringa,  Venema,    and  Doderlein,   explain 

^S^X^  ri  in  the  Psalm,  temporally,  and  D^jl /N^f  the 

•••I 
Angels,  The  latter  interpretation  is  adopted  not  only 
by  the  LXX.,  but  the  Targum,  by  Jarchi,  Aben 
Esra,  and  Mendelsohn.  In  the  Psalm,  however,  both 
expositions  are  inadmissible,  1.  On  account  of  the 
construction  of  the  verb  IDH  ;  *  2.  Because  the  Psalm, 

as  the  greater  number  of  modem  interpreters  of  the  Psalms 
have  done,  as  a  comparison.     The  W,  construed  with  *^I3n» 

denotes  the  object  of  which  one  suffers  want.  So  we  find 
it  clearly,  Eccl.  iv.  8.     But,  in  Qt j^  *J{iJ  the  original  signi- 

v: 

iication  of  this  plural,  the  idea  of  the  abstretct,  appears  promi-* 
nent,  '^  he  wants  but  little  of  the  Divinity"  (er  ermangelt 
nur  wenig  der  Gottheit).    The  ancient  plural  in  the  word 

tD^ri/N  ™*'^  **®  regarded  as  denoting  the  abstract  idea,  ra- 

V: 

ther  than  as  indicating  the  original  Polytheism  of  the  He- 
brews,  or,  as  a  pluralis  majestatis,  '*  This  manner  of  ex- 
pressing  the  abstract  by  the  plural  appears  to  be  even  more 
ancient,  and  more  immediately  addressed  to  the  senses,  than 
the  more  frequent  one,  in  which  the  foem.  sing,  is  put  for  the 
ahstr.  Ewald,  Hebrew  Gramm.  p.  326.  The  acute  De  Dieu 
first  drew  attention  to  that  construction  of^^gn.     Differing 

from  all  other  expositors,  he  translated  :  egeniem  fecisH  eum, 
and  in  the  same  way  appealed  to  Eccl.  iv.  8.,  but  he,  too,  has 

translated  D^H /NQ  ^^  'upra  angelos. 
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as  is  shown  by  ver.  6.  7'>  alludes  strictly  to  the  history 
of  the  creation,  where  the  likeness  to  God  is  declared. 

Ver.  8.  9.  Only  a  few  have  rightly  perceived  the  ap- 
plication which  is  now  made  of  the  declaration  in  the 
Psalms.  The  Psalm  says,  that  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Him.  This  rrdvra  is  here  brought  forward  as  it 
is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  27-  To  this  extent,  indeed,  the  word 
is  not  yet  fulfilled  in  Him  ;  still  His  exaltation  is  cer- 
tain, as  the  glorified  One  He  has  poured  out  His  spi- 
rit, Acts  ii.  23.,  is  already  exalted  above  all  Angels, 
Eph.  i.  21,  22. ;  1  Peter  iii.  22 ,  and  is  enthroned  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  until  He  shall  have  put  all  his 
enemies  under  His  feet,  x.  1.3.  As  to  its  commence- 
ment, therefore,  we  see  that  Tc^vra  i/xgragag  already 
fulfilled.  To  this  we  must  add,  what  is  further  deve- 
loped in  ver.  10—18  ,  that  it  was  precisely  His  tempo- 
rary humiliation  which  made  Him  the  High  Priest  of 
the  New  Covenant.  It  cannot,  of  course,  have  any 
thing  in  it  offensive. 

Ver.  8.  Here  is  one  of  those  cases  where  ydp  ap- 
pears to  be  used  anomalously  (see  p.  41.),  inasmuch 
as  we  should  rather  have  expected  a,  /ulsv  in  opposition 
to  the  following  o?,  on  which  account  Schulz  trans- 
lates :  now.  If  we  had  before  us  an  animated  dialogis- 
tic  discourse,  we  might  here  suppose  an  elliptical  use 
of  the  yap :  •«  but  this  saying  agrees  not,  for.*^  See 
Viger,  p.  496.  So  in  Paul,  Rom.  iv.  2.  Some  may 
wish  to  apply  to  this  passage  the  canon,  which,  since 
the  time  of  Apollonius,  has  been  applied  to  Homer, 
that  the  established  proposition  is  placed  by  transposi- 
tion before  that  to  be  established  :  "  We  see  not  yet, 
however,  all  things  put  under  Him  ;  if  all  things  shall 
be  put  under  Him,  then  nothing  shall  remain  that 
shall  not  be  put  under  Him  "  But,  besides  the  im- 
propriety of  applying  this  canon,  taken  strictly,  to 
Homer  (see  Thiersch,  Gramm.  p.  478.  Ilartung,  Grie- 
chische  Partikeln.  I.  467.)?  ^^^  relation  of  the  pro- 
positions to  one  another  is  different,  for  the  second 
with  ds  appears  to  point  out  an  objection  to  the  first. 
If  we  must  take  yd^  as  ratiocinatife,  I  see  only  this 
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way  of  getting  quit  of  the  difficulty ;  the  citation, 
namely,  is  supposed  to  be  brought  to  prove,  that  the 
oixovfjbsvr}  /xBAKovffct.  is  put  under  Him  ;  but  how  is  this 
found  in  it  ?  The  author  urges  vdvra — in  pursuance 
of  his  purpose,  he  puts  ra  'rdvra,  not  merely  all 
things  possible,  but,  ike  totality — this  -rcivra  must  also 
include  the  oix,ov,whr}  /xeWovffa,  and  thus  the  ydo  refers 
back  to  yer.  5.  But  what  are  the  ov^u  urorgray/xsva  ? 
It  is  commonly  said  the  angelsy  but  according  to 
Eph.  i.  21.  22. ;  1  Peter  iii.  22.,  along  with  the  ex- 
altation  of  Christ.  His  exaltation  over  the  angels  is 
also  given ;  and,  indeed,  necessarily  given,  for  He 
sits  on  ike  n'gki  hand  of  God.  What  is  not  yet  put 
under  Him  we  may  determine  by  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  26. 
Comp.  the  exposition  of  Heb.  x.  13. 

Ver.  9.  The  construction  in  this  passage  is  accom* 
panied  by  some  difficulties.  Certain  expositors,  as 
Beza  and  Jac.  Cappell,  think  a  double  sjmchysis  must 
be  supposed,  so  that  the  real  position  of  the  words 
would  be  this  :  iSXs^ofxsv  ds  do'^ri  tcu)  rifirj  sffn^payufimv 
rlv  0oay(jj  ri  Tcao  dyyiKoug  riXaTTUfisvov  did  rb  'zdOri/Ma 
rou  davdrov,  Valckenaer  will  have  did  rh  '^rddri/iia  roD 
OavdroM  construed  with  riXoLTTu/nsvov  as  well  as  with 
hTs^avco/xhov,  Others  have  even  questioned  the  read- 
ing. Schuiz,  on  account  of  its  unsuitable  position, 
would  expunge  'IjjCoui/  from  the  text ;  Matthai,  both 
here  and  at  ver.  7->  would  expunge  do^ri  xa/  ri,u:fi  l(STi(pa- 
vufiivov^  and  Semler  o^ug  %c?g/ri  &sov — davdrov.  For  all 
these  assumptions  I  think  there  exists  not  any  reason. 
Let  us  first  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  position 
of  'Irjcfovv,  That  position,  so  far  from  being  striking,  is 
much  rather  necessary.  The  subject-matter,  previously, 
had  been  Man,  or  the  Son  of  Man  in  general  (ahrog). 
The  Author  now  shows  how  this  was  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Jesus.  It  might  in  fact  occur  to  us,  as  it  did 
to  Beza,  Michaelis,  and  Storr,  that  he  had  by  av^f  ioro^, 
in  the  Psalm,  understood  man  in  general,  to  whom 
universal  dominion  was  promised  in  Christy  and  now 
wished  to  prove,  that  in  Christ,  the  True  Man^  the  ful- 
filment had  in  a  preliminary  manner  begun.     The 
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first  acc,  rh\>  ds  IS^ol^j  n  ktK,  has  for  its  predicate 
'l?3(rouv,  to  which  we  may  supply  ovra,  or  Jvai,  as  at 
Acts  xviii.  28.  (Matthia,  Grainm.  sect.  428.) ;  and,  if 
this  be  the  correct  yiew,  then  the  position  of  'I?j<yoov  is 
the  only  appropriate  one  :  "  Him  who  was  humhledfor 
a  short  time  below  the  angels  (of  whom  the  Psalm  speaks, 
and  who  before  was  only  denoted  by  avrog)  we  see  in  the 
person  of  Jesus."  This  is  precisely  Luther's  yiew. 
Comp.  the  position  given  to  *I?30'oDf,  vii.  22.,  not  for 
the  saJce  of  euphony  alone,  but  of  emphasis.  If,  in  • 
stead  of  o^av,  yer.  8.,  /SXstj/v  were  intentionally  put,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  consider  its  proper  signification 
here  to  be,  to  descry,  to  behold*  (Ger.  erblicken)^ 
which  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
Bengel  giyes  adspectus  loquitur.  The  phrase  iS^a;<;y 
Ti  is,  by  many,  referred  only  to  the  last  period  of  the 
passion.  But,  according  to  yer.  14.  16.  17',  v.  7«»  we 
think  that  the  rjtispai  ttj;  ffot^Tcog  are  meant  by  it  The 
(fdo^  xai  al/jLu  is  that  which  places  Him  lower  than  the 
Angels. — Now,  if  the  first  half  of  the  proposition  be 
translated  as  we  have  rendered  it  then  dia  ro  ':rddrij!ia 
cannot bejoined  with  jjXarrw.xsvoi'  but  with  hrspavco/Mivovj 
and  dogmatical  analogies  will  be  found  in  v.  8.  9. ; 
X.  12. ;  xii.  2.  It  may  now  be  expected,  perhaps, 
that  the  proposition,  dta  to  'Trd^rjjxa  xrX.,  as  a  defining 
proposition,  is  more  closely  connected  with  *Ir,(rovv^  by 
the  article  rov  placed  at  the  commencement  But  it 
is  more  rightly  regarded  as  parenthetic  :  "  We  behold 
Jesus,  the  humbled  one,  crowned  with  glory,  and  that 
on  account  of  His  having  endured  death."  The  pas- 
sage being  so  conceived,  it  cm  no  longer  strike  us 
that  we  find  oTug  tctX,  connected  with  ^iXarrw/Ag^o!/;  as 
otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  solecism. 

Along  with  %a£/r/  0£oy,  there  is  found  the  reading  ;);^w|/; 
Biov^  which  is  interesting  in  a  dogmatical  point  of  view. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Origen,  in  his  Comm.  on 
John  i.  1.  it  was,  in  his  time,  the  most  general,  for  he  men- 

*  See  my  Commentary  on  the  Serm un  on  the  Mount,  Bibl. 
Cab.  Vol.  vi. 
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tions  %ag/r/  Qtcv  as  h  riffi  avny^  '^oig^  whereas,  accord- 
ing  to  Jerome,  I.  2.  in  GaL,  absque  Deo  was  found 
only  in  quibusdam  exemplnribus.  According  to  this 
reading  the  passage  is  explained  hy  Theodoret.  It  is 
frequently  found  among  the  latin  writers,  in  Ambrose, 
Fulgentius,  Vigil  Taps.,  and,  likewise,  in  one  Cod,  of 
the  Sy  riac  version.*  Until  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, however,  a  manuscript  proof  was  wanting  for  it. 
Bengel,  in  1 723,  to  his  great  joy,  discovered  in  the 
codex  of  Uffenbach,  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him,  the  reading  which  he  had  already  regarded  with 
so  much  partiality.  This  Cod,  is  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Gymnasium  at  Hamburgh,  forming  part  of  the 
bequest  of  Christ.  Wolf.     A  minute  description  of  it 

'  Thus,  namely,  TremeUiu*  reads,  in  his  Heidelberg  MS. 

o3ii3  T2;3bD  t^n  rTnin>:D:i    xribxrin  "iso  *i>:i  in, 

D*1^73,  and  according  to  this  the  Paris  ed.  in  4to.,  and  EI. 
Butter :  the  Oriental  Historians,  also,  are  represented  as  at'this 
day  adopting  this  reading  (La  Croze^  Hist,  du  Christian,  des 
Indes,  I.  3.  n.  f}4) — but,  against  this  are  Widmanstadius,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vienna  Cod.,  the  Polyglots  of  Antwerp,  Paris 
and  London,  Trost,  and  Schaaf,  mNn<^^K^  \^^\  r*"^^^ 

j^QlO  >o:^.Jj  tAjJ^Q  SxXaa  "  For  God  himself  hath  ac- 
cording to  his  mercy  suffered  death  for  all  men.*'  How  did  the 
translator  obtain  this  version  ?  Was  it  from  a  text  different 
from  our  own  ?  This  is  not  credible,  for  then  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  proposition  •«•*»?  —  ytwn'rM  must  have  been  changed. 
There  is  incomparably  greater  probability  in  the  supposition, 
that  this  readini^  was  originally  a  stranger  to  the  Syriac  text, 
and  was  iirst  introduced  as  a  Syriac  Oloss,  arising  from  dog- 
matical views.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  also  by  the 
ArcLbs  Erp,,  who  translates  from  the  Syriac  (although  he  has 
here  and  there  been  corrected  from  the  Coptic),  and  neverthe- 
less  follows  the  led.  rec.  But  from  what  dogmatical  views  can 
that  translation  in  the  Peshito  have  arisen  ?  In  my  opinion, 
most  probably,  from  an  orthodox,  in  opposition  to  the  Nestorian, 
reading.  Grieebach,  in  his  Comm.  Crit.  in  AT.  T,  para  II.  p. 
61.,  has  made  some  observations  on  the  interpolations  of  the 
Peshito;  but,  according  to  Griesbach,  Hug,  and  M^'iner  {Ds 
vers.  N.  T.  Syr,  usu  critico  instituendo,  1823.),  the  words 
of  Semler  (ad  Weisteiiii  Prolegomena,  p.  289.)  must  still  be  re- 
peated :   "  Syriacae  translaiionis  critica  quasi  historia  adhuc 

DESIDEBATUR.*' 
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was  published  by  Henke  (TTelmstadt  1800).  It  con- 
sists of  two  leaves  only,  and  contains  the  first  and  last 
chamters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (The  Cod. 
Uffenhach  /.  ap»  Welst,  contains  the  Acts,  the  Epis- 
tles, and  the  Revelation).  This  valuable  fragment, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  later  period  than  the 
tenth  century,  is  the  only  Cod.  known  which  reads 
X^a^ii  0«ou,  if  we  except  Cod.  67.,  which,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Alter,  has  the  same  reading  as  a 
Scholium  of  the  second  hand,  on  the  margin,  Nov.  Test. 
ed.  Alter  T.ii.  p.  519.  This  reading,  although  feebly 
supported  externally,  is  defended  by  Bengel. 

It  appears  that  this  excellent  man  would  not  have 
admitted  the  application  of  Schulz's  Canon  of  Criti- 
cism, although  sound  in  itself:  lectio  prae  aliis  sensum 
pietatis  praesertim  monasticae  alendae  aptumfundens 
suspecta  est  (^Proleg.  in  ed.  N.  T.  p.  Ixi.),  either  here 
or  to  1  John  v.  7*  If  we  are  to  take  %wf /$  ©eoif  into 
favour,  in  spite  of  its  slender  external  foundation,  it 
must  be  supported  by  very  strong  internal  evidence. 
It  must  be,  1.  The  reading  demanded  by  the  context : 
and,  2.  The  substitution  of  xdom  Q>i(i\j  must  be  easily 
explicable  from  dogmatical  reasons.  Now,  so  far  as 
the  former  point  is  concerned,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Bengel  himself  wavers  as  to  the  right  sense.  In  the 
first  Prodromusy  which  he  subjoined,  1725,  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  work  of  Chrysostom,  De  Sacerdotio^  he 
gave  this  exposition :  Jilius  hominis  mortuus  proinde  ac 
si  is  non  esset  Deus;  in  the  Prodromus  of  1731,  and, 
in  the  Gnomon^  he  proposes  this  meaning :  ut  praeler 
Deum  sibi  omnia  vindicaret,  which  has  been  adopted 
from  him  not  only  by  the  Crusian  Chr.  Schmid,  but 
also  by  Henke.  Again,  the  exposition  of  the  Greek 
interpreters  is  quite  different  from  this,  they  explain 
it  according  to  1  Cor.  xv.  27. :  "  He  died  for  all  save 
God,"  and  then  the  object  of  the  addition,  "  save  God," 
we  must  consider  as  being  to  give  greater  prominence 

*  Wetstein  had  already,  in  1717,  made  that  discovery  ;  but, 
unknown  to  Bengel. 
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to  the  extent  of  the  reconciling  power  of  Christ :  "  for 
every  thing  that  exists,  God  only  excepted."  But, 
there  is  a  Iburth  view  possible,  that  is,  a  reference  of 
the  words  to  the  J^xaraXe^-vJ^/;,  Matth.  xxvii.  46.  So 
Matthai.  Now,  as  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  interpreters  respecting  the  sense  of  that 
reading,  w^e  cannot  surely  affirm  that  it  is  necessarily  de- 
manded by  the  context.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  made 
to  appear  probable  that  x^f ''  ^^^  ^^^^^  substituted  for 
X^i'^  for  dogmatical  reasons.  Such  a  substitution  must 
have  been  made,  if  at  all^  for  polemical  purposes, 
against  the  Nestorians  ;  but,  the  antiquity  of  the  read- 
ing x^f""'  extends  far  beyond  the  date  of  these  disputes. 
Hence  Bengel,  in  the  Gnomon^  after  mentioning  both 
readings,  and  deciding  in  favour  of  p^w^/V,  adds :  lec- 
tori iamen  integrum  est^  rem  amplius  expendere. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  reading 
X^i'^*  ^e  must  examine  the  charge  advanced  against 
the  Nestorians,  or  those  ecclesiastical  teachers  who  en- 
tertained their  sentiments,  as  having  been  the  authors 
of  it.  Marius  Mercator  charges  Theodoret  with  the 
substitution;  a  Scholium  of  a  Cod,  Coislin  19.,  in 
Griesbach  and  Wetstein,  accuses  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suhestia;  Oecumenius  and  Theophylact  blame  the 
Nestorians  in  general.  That  they  have  sometimes 
corrupted  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  were 
accused  of  doing  by  the  Synodus  Diamperensis^  is 
shewn  by  1  Cor.  v.  8.,  where  the  Nestorian  manuscripts 
alone,  instead,  of  sv  al^bfiotz^  express  the  sense  of  h 
Zfifj^ri^  and,  for  this  reason,  because  the  Nestorians,  with 
the  other  Eastern  Christians,  at  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper  made  use  of  leavened  bread.  The  passage^ 
according  to  the  present  Peshito  text,  must  also  have 
been  decidedly  displeasing  to  them,  so  that,  in  this 
way,  we  have  it  explained  why  those  of  Nestorian  sen- 
timents among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  present 
Nestorians  in  the  East,  prefer  the  reading  x^P^  (dioZ, 
From  the  high  antiquity  of  that  reading,  however,  we 
must  renounce  the  idea  of  its  origin  in  Nestorian 
views,  and  then  the  question  presents  itself,  whether 
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X^i'i  ®^oD  arose,  by  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  from  x^i''^' 
0goJ,  or  whether  it  have  crept  into  the  text  as  a  Gloss. 
The  substitution  of  an  w  for  an  a,  by  transcribers,  was 
easy,  for  a  was  expressed,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  by 
a  straight  lino  drawn  above  the  consonant,  w  by  a  cir- 
cumflex, and  these  two  marks  were  readily  interchange- 
able. It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  change  of  n  iato 
g:  yet  there  are  examples  of  it;  Com  p.  ffx^,(ji,oLirt  MSS, 
Ba.  et  Vu  instead  of  axhf^cf'fh  in  Herodian  2,  12,  3. 
Henke  conceives,  that,  originally,  neither  reading  was 
found  in  the  text,  but,  rather,  that  to  hr-.s  -ai/ro';  was 
added  the  gloss  X'^l^^  &iov,  and  this  exchanged  by  tran- 
scribers for  the  better  known  x'^i''^'  ®-®^'  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Griesbach  is  more  probable,  that,  to  the  ohbh 
d(prixiv  ccvrQj  avvTroraxTOv  the  gloss  x^b'^  0eoD,  founded 
on  1  Cor.  XV.  27.  was  added,  and,  that  it  afterwards 
crept  into  our  verse, 

Xdom  05OU  has  several  dogmatical  parallels  in  the 
New  Testament,  e.  g.  Rom.  v.  15.  Titus  iii.  7- — ^The 
use  of  the  sing,  -ravroc,  instead  of  the  plur.  ^dvrcav^ 
quilibet  omnes^  has  been  considered,  although  impro- 
perly, as  an  idiom  of  our  author,  see  p.  35.  Why 
should  he  not,  with  equal  propriety,  write :  "  that  he 
might  suffer  death  for  everi/  one^'*  or :  "  that  he  might 
suffer  deathybr  all  ?"  Was  it  not  here  at  the  writer's 
choice,  as  in  Matth.  xiii.  19.,  and  Markix.  49.,  to  use 
the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  ?  See,  for  example, 
Polybius  I.  1.  4.  'Trapo^jt^^ffai  -Trdvia.  xa/  vsov  xai  cr^gffjSu- 
rs^ov,  on  which  passage  Schweighauser  remarks :  sin- 
gularis  usurpatur^  ubi  numerum  pluralem  exspectasses^ 
Comp.  Ta;  rtg  frequently  =  sTcaffrog^  e.  g.  Herodotus 
1,  50;  3,  79.,  and,  simply,  rrag  in  Herodot.  7»  197-  is, 
by  some,  so  explained.  Origen  and  Theodoret  urge 
this  word  for  the  universality  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, the  former  drawing  from  it  the  conclusion,  that  it 
includes  the  souls  of  the  stars  and  the  angels.  If,  with 
these  writers,  we  read  xu^ig  &so\)  this  conclusion  seems 
necessary, 

F€7\  10. — 18.  And  indeed,  this  short  humiliationy  until 
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dealh^  was  necessary,  for,  only  through  it  could  He 
overcome  death  and  be  a  merciful  high-priest. 

In  our  opinion,  Ter--10.  contains  the  Thesis^  which,  in 
the  next  verse,  is  further  developed,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  ideas :  1 .  If  God  was  desirous  of  form- 
ing a  community  of  many  glorified  sons,  then  that  Son 
who  paved  the  way  for  them  must  be  glorified  through 
suffering.  Ver.  10.  2.  Those  whom  Christ  has  sanc- 
tified are  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sons  of  God  as  well  as 
Himself.  Ver.  11 — 13.  3.  The  j^r^sTg  is  proved  fix)m 
this,  that  the  incarnation  was  necessary,  a  .•  in  order 
that  death  might  be  overcome,  ver.  14, 15.,  6  ;  in  order 
that  Christ  might  have  that  full  sympathy  with  hu- 
manity which  must  be  supposed  in  a  mediator,  a  priest, 
ver.  14—18. 

Respecting  the  construction,  two  sets  of  questions 
fall  to  be  considered.     1.  To  what  subject  does  ahrtS 
relate  ?  3.  Must  the  same  subject  be  taken  for  ayoL^ 
yCvra  ?  All  the  modems  (with  the  single  exception  of 
Cramer),  and  almost  all  the  ancients  have  made  aur^ 
refer  to  God,     To  Him  the  language  necessarily  re- 
fers, because  the  ct^yjiyhi  rrig  (furri^tag  is  mentioned  as 
a  different  subject.   Brachmann  has  very  strangely  made 
auT(jj  refer  decidedly  to  the  Father ;  but,  contrary  to 
all. the  principles  of  grammar,  he  has  from  dt'  h  xrX. 
onwards  referred  every  thing  to  the  Son.     It  may  ap- 
pear more  doubtful  whether  God  be  the  subject  with 
respect  to  dyayovra  also,    as  many  have   supposed, 
first,  the  Auct,  quaest.  ad  Antiochum,  and  last  of  all 
Klee.  who  translates  :  *'  it  became  Him,  on  account  of 
whom  are  all  things,  Him  who  was  leading  many  sons 
into  glory,  to  make  perfect  the  Prince  of  their  salva- 
tion through  suffering."     But,  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
in  his  exposition,  Klee  follows  another  view  of  the 
passage.     Against  the  reference  of  dyay^yra  to  af%»?- 
yov  it  can  hardly  be  argued,  that,  before  nroWoxig^  the  ar- 
ticle rh  would  have  been  expected  again,  for  we  might 
assimie— as  Justinian  proposes  to  do,  and  as  Bengel  ap- 
prove&-*-that  we  have  here  a  proposition  in  apposition. 
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which,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  is  placed  before :  "  it 
became  God — as  one  who  should  lead  many  sons  into 
glory,  the  leader  of  them,  &c."  But  the  pron.  avTuv 
is  certainly  opposed  to  this  construction  of  the  words. 
Interpreters  have  been  led  to  expound  the  passage  in 
this  manner  from  expecting  the  dative  dyayovn,  instead 
of  the  accusative,  in  the  reference  to  God.*  In  such 
cases,  however,  it  depends  equallyupontheauthor,  whe- 
ther he  will  add  the  participial  proposition  in  the  same 
case  as  an  apposition,  or  make  it  a  predicate,  as  it 
does  whether  he  will  construe  the  predicates  of  the  in- 
finitive with  the  case  of  the  subjects  or  not :  See  Bern- 
hardy,  Syntax,  p.  367- ;  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts 
xi.  12.  XXV.  27.  Construed  with  the  infinitive,  it 
defines  more  closely  not  so  much  the  nature  of  God, 
as  He  is  in  Himself,  as  His  relation  to  the  rsXs/uffai, 
We  must  by  no  means  call  this,  as  Kuinol  has  done, 
an  Anacoluthon. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  words  individually.  TL^s'rsiv 
does  not  denote  an  outward  dvdyxt},  but  one  in  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  human  race,  resulting  from 
Ike  nature  of  God:  so  also  w^s/Xs,  ver.  I7.,  and  dsT,  Luke 
xvii.  25.  xxiv.  26.  &c. — AuroV,  as  in  Attic  prose,  = 
sKsTvog.  We  were  obliged  to  refer  the  relative  propo- 
sition to  this  subject,  but,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that,  in  the  predicate  itself  lies  a  reason  for  refeizing 
it  not  to  the  Father  but  to  the  Son,  namely,  in  the  di' 
o5  :  if  spoken  of  the  Father  as  the  source,  f  |  oS  would 
have  been  necessary,  according  to  Rom.  xi.  36.  and 
I  Cor.  viii.  6.,  where  precisely  this  3/  oS  distinguishes 
the  Son  from  the  Father.  If,  for  this  reason,  the  read- 
er still  wish  to  abide  by  the  reference  to  the  Son,  I  see 
no  other  means  of  vindicating  the  construction  than 
the  supposition,  that  avrbv  toutov  has  dropt  out  from 
beforethe  relative,  a  supposition,  which,  however,  would 
charge  this  correct  writer  with  an  intolerable  solecism. 


*  According  to  Carpzor  and  Michaelis  :  *^  grammar  undoubt- 
edly decides  that  it  goes  to  Christ,"  because,  otherwise,  the  da> 
tive  muat  necessarily  have  been  used. 
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We  shall  come  nearer  the  truth  by  supposing  that^  in 
this  place,  the  author  (as  is  done  at  ver.  11)  would  have 
employed  s^  n^  had  he  not  had  in  yiew  the  Paronoma- 
sia di*  ov.  This  highly  significant  predicate  of  God 
proves  the  descent  of  our  author  from  the  Pauline 
school.  Of  the  Apostles,  Paul,  alone,  is  acquainted 
with  that  thought  which  embraces  time  and  eternity : 
God  is  the  end  of  all  being.  The  Italic^  instead  of 
propter  quem^  has,  with  a  like  sense,  pro  quo.  And 
why  does  the  writer  add  this  predicate  in  particular  } — 
for  the  same  reason  that  is  found  at  Rom.  xi.  36. 
There  it  points  out  God  as  the  autonomic  author  of  the 
whole  developement  of  the  universe  in  its  beginning, 
middle,  and  end.  So  here  the  predicate  intimates,  that 
He  who  is  the  prime  cause  and  end  of  created  being  is 
also  in  a  condition  to  form  the  wisest  counsels  for  its 
welfare.  The  iraXkoi  vki  stand  in  contrast  to  the  one 
v'logy  who  was  not  alone  to  be  conducted  to  the  ^o'ga, 
similar  to  the  declaration,  Heb.  xi.  40.,  that  the  elders 
were  not  alone  to  be  conducted  to  God.  The  ho^a  is 
that  enjoyed  in  the  regnum  gloriae,  Rom.  v.  2. ;  viii. 
18.  Col.  i.  27.  2  Tim.  ii.  10.,  which  includes  the 
becoming  like  to  Christ,  1  John  iii.  2. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  now  enter  upon  a  difficult 
inquiry,  that,  namely,  respecting  the  Part,  Aor.  dya- 
yovra.  The  translation :  '*  who  was  to  bring  many,"  is 
vridely  spread  among  us — and  to  it  we  are  led  by  the 
context.  Nevertheless,  grammatical  accuracy  demands 
particularly  that  the  past  idea  should  be  expressed ; 
for,  among  all  the  modes  of  the  Jor.  it  is,  next  to  the 
indicative,  most  peculiar  to  the  participle.  Hence  the 
Italic :  muUisJiliis  in  gloriam  adduclis,  the  Vulgate : 
qui  adduxerai^  in  like  manner  the  Peshito,  the  Arabic, 
Luther,  and  also  de  Wette :  '^  as  he  —  led,"  which, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  express  the  past.  Now, 
the  adoption  of  the  complete  past  is  accompanied  with 
insuperable  difficulties.  We  could  not,  if  such  were 
adopted,  understand  the  New  Testament  Mtoi^  but,  as 
Este,  Justin.,  and  Braun  have  done,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints  only.     Now,  these,  certainly,  are  reprc- 
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sented  at  the  close  of  ch.  xi.  as  forming  a  series  with 
those  made  perfect  under  the  New  Testament ;  still, 
the  latter  can  by  no  means  be  excluded,  nay  they  must 
here  constitute  the  particular  subject  of  discourse, 
since  Christ  is  described  as  do'^riyhg  rTJg  ffcoTTjPtag  abruy. 
If  it  still  be  desired  to  rescue  the  past  meaning, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  conceive  the  trans- 
action not  as  an  actus  transiens  but  immanens,  and 
refer  to  that  which  God,  in  intuitive  vision,  saw  per- 
fected cr^o  xara^oXrig  roij  xofffMov.  The  chief  passages 
which  might  be  compared  with  this  would  be  the 
Aorists  in  Eph.  ii.  5,  6 ,  and  in  Rom.  viii.  30.  Re- 
ferring to  the  last  mentioned  passage,  Kuinol  says  : 
verte :  quia  ducere  decreveraty  and,  in  like  manner 
Grotius,  Limborch,  and  Schlichting.  But,  that  view 
of  the  passage  in  Ephesians  is  inadmissible ;  the  pas- 
sage in  Romans  cannot  properly  be  compared  with  this, 
as  in  it  the  preceding  Aorists,  cr^osypw  and  cr^ow^/tfg, 
make  the  succeeding  clearly  refer  to  an  immanent  ante- 
historical  fact,  while,  here,  the  verb  aystv  of  itself 
points  more  to  one  appearing  in  time.  We  should  be 
obliged,  therefore,  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  canon,  viz.,  that  the  Aorist  is  used  de  conatu. 
Kuincil  has  very  improperly  placed  this  canon  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  mentioned  exposition :  verba 
autem  saepius  eiiam  ita  poni,  ut  voluntatem  indicent, 
iralatilium  est,  A  most  undue  extension,  however, 
has  been  given  to  that  canon  by  the  older  rhetoricians 
Flacius,  Glassius,  and  also  by  Eisner,  Observ.  I.,  Kui- 
nol and  Winer  in  that  section  of  the  2d  Ed.  of  the 
Gramni.,  which  is  omitted  in  the  3d  Ed.,  sect.  31.,  and 
to  which  Winer's  Exkurse^  p.  80.,  supplied  the  emen- 
dation. The  examples  from  the  classics  are  confined 
to  the  Pres,^  and  Imperf,^  to  which  tenses  this  sig- 
nification is  natural,  not  merely  in  Greek,  but  in  all 
languages,  as  they  denote  uncompleted  actions,  but  of 
the  Aorist  no  example  has  hitherto  been  produced. 
See  Eisner,  passim.  Valckenaer  on  Eurip.  Phoen.  v. 
1407-,  Buttniann  on  Sophocles  Philoctet.  v.  444.  and 
1341.,  Schafer  Appar,  ad  Demosth.  I.  p.  337.     If  the 
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canon  De  conatii  cannot  be  applied,  perhaps  the  sig- 
nification peculiar  to  the  Aorist,  that  of  marking  what 
is  customary,  habitual^  has  more  to  recommend  it.  A 
very  acceptable  sense  would  be  obtained  if  we  might 
translate :  cnjus  est  addvcere^  as  we  might  compre- 
hend in  the  passage  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
sons  of  God.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  this  yersion  gives 
rise  to  the  dogmatical  difficulty,  that  there  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  causal  relation  between  the  uog  a^yrr/uc 
and  those  u/o/  ':roX>.ojy  and  that,  consequently,  we  can- 
not understand  any  safe  those  of  the  New  Testament : 
while,  again,  strictly  taken,  the  Aorist  does  not  ex- 
press what  we  call  (^flegen)  to  be  rvont^  for  we  find  in 
Greek  rather  (piXiTi-,  %a/fg/v,  ifsXim,  Thus  stands  the 
matter :  the  Greek,  from  his  vivacity,  presentiates  the 
past  in  which  certain  events  frequently  came  to  pass  ; 
hence,  in  Grecian  proverbs,  where  we  would  use  the  pre- 
sent, the  Aorist  is  employed,  Comp.  for  example,  *A§0£v/ou 
'luvid  ed,  Walz,  1832.  p.  185.  Similar  to  this  is 
Iliad  iii.  33 — 35  (the  same  is  the  case  with  Arabian 
proverbs,  Comp.  also  Thiersch,  Gramm.  p.  291.  2.). 
According  to  this  strict  acceptation,  the  uym  ih  hot^av 
would  refer  especially  to  a  past.  This  being  the  case, 
nothing  else  seems  to  remain  for  us  than,  without  fur- 
ther justification  of  the  proceeding,  to  suppose  a  per- 
mutatio  iemporum,  according  to  which  dyayovra  would 
stand  in  place  of  oiyovra  or  uBoyra,  Thus,  Beza  con- 
tents himself  with  the  remark  :  ipsa  senteniia  ostendit 
significari  actum  praesentem,  fwn  praetiritum^  Bleek, 
also,  says  no  more,  and  gchlichting  is  so  bold  as  to 
give  ayowa  as  a  reading.  The  true  state  of  the  mat- 
ter seems  rather  to  be,  that  the  Part,  Aorist.^  joined 
with  the  Aoristic  Verb.Jtnit.^  loses  the  signification  of 
the  past,  and  expresses  what  takes  place  contempora- 
neously with  it,  from  which,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
we  derive  this  sense :  "  as  he  wished  to  bring,"  addu* 
cejido.  This  is  rendered  very  clear  by  a  passage  in 
Eurip.  Phoen,  v.  1519.  r5;  dy^iaiOTS  dvc^vvsrov  ^vvtroi 
fisXcg  eyvb)  ffpsyyof^  uotdou  ffufiec  ipoHV(Tac,  Oedipus  did 
not  explain  the  riddle  ajler  be  had  killed  the  sphinx, 
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but  rvhile  he  killed  her.  So  Eurip.  Medea^  t.  434. 
Hermann  has  illustrated  this  usage,  Ad  Viger,  p.  774- 
New  Testament  examples  are  found  in  Acts  xix,  29. 
Luke  i.  9. ;  ix.  20.     1  Tim.  i.  12. 

Af^^jjyos  is  here,  and,  in  xii.  2,,  as  also  in  Acts  iii. 
15.  V.  31.,  equivalent  to  author,  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii. 
9,  4.  ToXkojv  ao-^^Tiyh  xazuv ;  Diodorus  Sic.  v.  64. 
fLiydXcov  aya&Mv  a^^Jiyou^. 

On  TikmZv  See  App.II,  and,  on  the  rsXg/w(f/$  through 
the  'rra^niiara,  the  exposition  of  v.  8,  9.  The  Soci- 
nian  and  Arminian  exegesis  finds — in  the  genuine  spi- 
rit of  modem  Rationalism — the  causal  connection  of  the 
reXe/cafftg  of  Christ  and  of  the  toXao/  vhl  in  the  example 
of  steadfastness,  to  be  given  to  Christians,  since  they, 
likewise,  would  be  constrained  to  endure  many  suffer- 
ings. See  Schlichting,  Grotius,  Limborch,  and  also 
Episcopius  in  his  Commentary  on  Revelation  ii.  8., 
where  he  discusses  our  passage  at  length.  In  like 
manner,  the  restriction  of  ra  irdvra  to  quae  ad  salutem 
pertinent  is  a  Socinio- Arminian  reduction  of  the  com- 
prehensive idea  which  cannot  be  justified  by  Eph.  iii. 
9.,^and  still  less  by  Rom.  xi.  36.,  to  which  Grotius 
appeals. 

Ver.  11.  The  yap  refers  back  to  u/o/,  the  object 
being  to  shew  wherefore  the  redeemed  bear  the  same 
name  as  the  Redeemer ;  but,  it  may  appear  doubtful 
whether  this  be  proved  by  the  Messiah  participating  in 
their  lowness^  or  by  their  being  sanctified  and  made 
Sons  through  Him,  and  participating  in  His  highness. 
In  the  former  case  hog  must  be  referred  to  Adam,  as 
Justinian,  Hunnius,  Carpzov  and  others  have  referred 
it;  or,  in  consideration  of  ver.  16.,  to  Abraham,  as 
Bengel,  Michaelis,  and  Chr.  Schmid  ;  or,  hog  may  be 
taken,  with  Calvin,  as  a  neuter :  ex  una  massa.  In 
the  other  case,  the  expositor  will,  with  the  Grecian 
interpreters,  refer  it  to  God.  Oj  x  sTastf^vvirai,  in  the 
same  way,  will  be  referred,  in  the  first  case,  io  the  Mes- 
siah's taking  part  in  the  lowness  of  His  brethren,  in  the 
other,  to  their  having  been  raised  by  Him.  The  rea- 
sons advanced  by  Bengel  and  Michaelis  for  the  former 
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view  are  less  weighty,  but  not  so  that  drawn  from  the 
first  citation  in  ver.  1 3.,  which,  howerer,  seems  to  de- 
clare that  the  Messiah  and  the  redeemed  stood  in  a 
similar  human  filial  relation  to  God.  Still  so  many  cir- 
cumstances combine  as  to  decide  us  in  favour  of  the  se- 
cond view.  Even  the  phrase  r\ — xa/  seems  to  lead  to  it, 
for,  in  the  strict  use  of  that  phrase,  the  first  word  ap- 
pears as  the  main  idea,  so  that  the  formula  runs  thus  : 
"•  not  only  this — but  also  that"  So,  in  Latin,  amoque  et 
laudOf  Terence,  Hecyra,  iii.  5,  38.,  praeter  aequumque 
et  bottufrij  Adelph.  1,  39.  See  Hartung,  Partikellehre 
I.  s  98.  Moreover,  ouk  sTaiff^unrai  is  better  explain- 
ed by  it,  for,  it  implies  that  men  have  now  obtained  a 
dignity,  so  that  the  Son  of  God  is  not  prejudiced  by 
His  brotherhood.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  ver.  14.,  the 
participation  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  meanness  of  hu- 
manity is  first  mentioned  as  a  consequence  of  what 
precedes.  Finally,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  name  vhi  ©foD,  according  to  the 
usage  in  other  partes  of  the  New  Testament,  constantly 
denotes  the  dignity  obtained  through  Christ,  on  the 
other,  that,  in  the  passages  where  Christ  is  called  *'  the 
brother  of  the  redeemed."  the  expression  refers  to 
God  being  His  and  their  Father,  John  xx.  17  Matth. 
xii.  50.  Kom.  viii.  29.  But,  what  shall  we  now  say 
to  the  above-mentioned  citation,  ver.  13.  ?  I  can  only 
suppose  that  it  is  not  carefully  selected,  in  as  much  as 
it  properly  belongs  to  that  other  series  of  ideas :  but, 
even  were  it  to  be  proved  that  the  Messiah  was  truly 
a  man,  it  may  be  said  that  Old  Testament  dicta  more 
appropriate  than  this  might  have  been  adduced.  The 
allegation  of  this  passage  was  made,  perhaps,  in  this 
way  :  the  author's  real  intention  was  to  cite  the  se- 
cond passage  from  Isaiah  viii.  18.,  which  is  here  quite 
appropriate,  and,  as  this  from  Isaiah  viii.  17*  would 
also,  in  some  degree,  bear  to  be  applied,  he  cited  it  pre- 
viously. It  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  writer  who, 
ch.  i.,  describes  the  superhuman  dignity  of  the  Redeem- 
er in  such  lofty  language,  now  brings  prominently  for- 
ward the  equality  of  the  redeemed  with  Him.    For  this. 
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however,  he  had  the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  John 
XX.  17.  Matth.  xii.  50.  A  sentiment  of  reverence 
has  made  the  Church  abstain  from  a  frequent  use  of 
the  title  brother ;  it  is  most  frequently  employed  by 
the  United  Brethren,  in  their  Ascetic  terminology,  in 
consequence  of  the  tendency  of  Zinzendorf  to  bring  the 
Saviour  as  near  as  possible  to  His  own.  It  is  a  highly 
remarkable  trait  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  a  source 
of  its  inexhaustible  riches,  that  it  unites  in  its  dogmas 
such  amazing  contrasts  as  "  our  brother  and  our  God." 
It  is,  also,  remarkable  that  the  Rationalists,  in  their 
dogmatics,  have  not  often  employed  this  expression. 
Baumgarten-Crusius  has  taken  this  significant  word  as 
the  motto  to  his  Introduction  to  Dogmatics. 

On  the  term  ay/a^w  See  App.  II.  The  faithful  have 
no  claim  to  the  name  of  brother  on  their  own  account, 
but  only  as  ay/a^o.ctsi'O/,  that  being  imparted  to  them, 
Rom.  viii.  29 ,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  (f{j,(jt,/^o^<poi  r^s 
iUovog  avToO,  —  The  shai  s-a.  roD  0goC  is,  like  other  com- 
prehensive expressions  of  Scripture,  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  a  narrower,  sometimes  in  a  wider  sense,  all 
the  senses,  however,  having  one  fundamental  notion  to 
which  they  relate,  like  concentric  circles.  This  cha- 
racter of  the  language  of  Scripture,  by  virtue  of  which 
a  single  word  traverses  so  wide  a  field,  and  has,  at  one 
time,  a  less,  at  another  a  greater  opulence  of  mean- 
ing, according  to  its  application,  may  be  disagreeable 
to  the  formalist  in  dogmatics  as  well  as  to  the  linguist, 
these  having  more  to  do  with  the  distinction  than  the 
unity  of  the  idea ;  but,  for  religious  contemplation, 
and  a  profound  speculation,  there  is  a  great  charm 
in  beholding  the  unity  of  the  Idea  in  the  unity  of 
the  Word.  Thus  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  notion 
vVog  0£cy  is  given  in  Christ,  but  His  viorrig  is  reflected 
in  manifold  gradations  in  His  brethren.  Paul  desig- 
nates, Acts  xvii.  28.,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
all  men  as  the  children  of  God ;  in  the  fuller  sense 
the  name  belongs  to  those  whom  the  Son  has,  xar 
lgo;^?jv,  made  Sons^  Gal.  iv.  4 — 6.  John  i.  12.  But 
John  uses  the  same   umi  sx.  rou   Qsou,   and  Itc  rjjj 
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aKm.&s/ag^  of  those  also,  in  whom — to  speak  in  the 
tenninology  of  the  Schools — only  the  gratia  prae- 
parans  is  active.  He  who  has  a  sense  for  truth, 
hefore  he  comes  to  Christ,  is  becoming  a  child  of 
God,  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the  term  (John  iii.  21.)  ; 
John  viii.  47.;  xviii.  37-  1  Johniv.6.  Comp.  on 
the  notion  u/og  0g&y,  w?y  Commentary  on  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  (Bibl.  Cab.  Vol.  VI.)  and  see  also 
aboTe  p.  127. 

Ver.  12.  13.  The  two  first  citations,  with  a  very 
slight  change,  are  made  from  Ps.  xxii.  22.,  and  Isaiah 
viii.  17  (the  ancient  commentators  improperly  regard- 
ed the  latter  as  quoted  from  Psalm  xviii.  4),  the  third 
from  Isaiah  viii.  18.  On  the  relation  of  the  Old 
Testament  passages  to  the  reference  to  Christ, 
see  Appendix  I.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  in  re- 
spect of  the  passage  from  Isaiah  viii.  18.,  that  the 
nervus  probandi  lies  in  this^  that  the^lial  relation,  as 
well  as  the  fraternal^  evinces  a  unity  of  nature,  and,  of 
eourse,  that  the  -ra/S/a  are  children  of  Christ.  Much 
more  must  we  look  upon  to.  nratbia  as  a  designation  of 
the  \j)o)  0goD,  who  are  assigned  to  Christ  as  to  the 
First-bom,  and  which  He,  consequently,  mentions  in 
close  connexion  with  Himself. 

Ver.  1 4  While  in  ver.  1 0.  g-jrf  scrg  was  advanced  with- 
out further  explanation,  the  motives  are  here  first  as- 
signed. It  may  be  said  that  these  are  twofold,  the 
first,  lying  in  the  antecedent,  in  h'!ni\  the  second  in 
7»a,  in  the  final  proposition.  The  second,  however, 
appears  as  the  main  question,  the  Incarnation  alone 
making  the  endurance  of  death  possible.  Therefore, 
nearly  the  same  relation  obtains  between  this  Its/  and 
hn  as  between  the  two  7i/a,  Rom.  v.  20,  21..  where,  in 
our  opinion,  the  first  proposition  with  7va,  declares  the 
condition  under  which  alone  the  second  with  h(t  could 
be  realised.  Still  more  correspondent  is,  in  ver.  17» 
the  relation  of  the  Usv  w^g/Xgy  to  the  final  proposition 
ha  ygtjjra/.  It  may  excite  our  wonder,  that,  in  1 
Tim.  ii.  5.,  where  Christ  is  mentioned  as  /tiiffirrig  0goD 
xa/  dv^pw^wv,  He  is  called  only  &v0pc>yjrog;   the  reason  of 
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this,  however,  lies  in  the  mention  made  immediately 
afterwards  of  His  reconciling  death.  We  must,  there- 
fore, agree  with  the  Gloss  of  Grotius,  that  ffd§^  and 
al/ui^a  here  point  out  not  merely  the  human  nature,  hut, 
in  particular,  the  wadriTov  x.  (p&a^Tov,  This  is  demanded 
not  only  by  the  context,  but,  generally,  by  the  usage  of 
the  term  ;  this  materiality,  which  consists  in  flesh  and 
blood,  is  the  perishable,  Matth.  xvi.  17.  1  Cor.  xv. 
50.  Gal.  i.  16. ;  Eph.  v.  12.  Christ  has  eren  now, 
in  His  glorification,  a  (Tur^a,  Phil.  iii.  21.,  but  the  days 
of  His  tfdtfg  are  past,  Heb.  v.  7«  The  perf.  xexo/vtowjxi 
roust  not  be  explained  with  Bengel :  respeciu  majoris 
partis^  quae  jam  vixerat,  tempore  testimonii  in  Psalmo 
editi,  but  rather,  according  to  the  proper  import  of  the 
Perfect,  as  denoting  the  state,  arising  from  the  action 
of  the  ycoiVMviTv.  On  the  construction  with  the  Gen. 
rei,  see  p.  37'  Kara^yuv  is  a  genuine  Pauline  expres- 
sion, found,  in  the  most  various  flexions,  twenty-five 
times  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Luke  xiii.  7m  where  it  is  applied  to  an  object  of 
sense,  it  is  foimd  nowhere  else  save  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us.  In  Luke  xiii.  7*  it  is  used  of  an  object  of 
sense,  but  in  every  other  instance,  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  to  deprive  of  activity  (ag^yiv  irontv). 

The  deveiopement  of  the  thoughts  upon  which  this 
declaration  is  founded,  is  equally  difficult  and  impor- 
tant. Let  us  divide  the  subject,  considering  these 
three  questions :  1 .  In  how  far  has  Christ,  through 
His  death,  destroyed  death  }  2.  In  how  far  has  He, 
through  His  death,  destroyed  the  devil  ?  3.  In  how 
far  has  the  devil  the  pointer  of  death  ? 

1.  In  how  far  has  Christ  through  His  death,  de^ 
strotfed  death  ?  Or,  that  we  may  express  the  thought 
in  the  harshest  of  all  Ox y mora,  that  in  which  Luther 
has  clothed  it  in  his  Easter  Hymn  of  1524  :  "  What 
means  this  wondrous  rejoicing  of  Christians :  The 
Scripture  hath  announced  how  one  death  ate  up  the 
other ;  death  hath  become  a  derision !  PTalleluiah  !  (Die 
Schrift  hat  verkiindet  das,  wie  Ein  Tod  den  andem 
frass  i  ein  Spott  aus  dem  Tod  ist  worden !  Hallelujah!).^" 
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— When  we  inquire,  amid  the  Theology  of  the  last  de- 
cennium  of  the  past  century,  we  receire  an  answer 
equally  tenuous  and  distinct,  the  echo  of  which  we 
find  in  Kuinol :  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  is 
most  clearly  proved  that  there  is  a  future  life  ; — this  is 
given  as  the  dogmatical  contents  of  the  passage,  and 
the  remainder  of  this  declaration  is  regarded  as  a  con- 
scious or  unconscious  Jewish  dress  for  it.  Grotius  re- 
lateSj  at  this  place,  the  Jewish  superstitious  sayings  of 
Samraael,  the  angel  of  death,  and  after  him,  Wetistein, 
Michaelis,  and  others.  Bretschneider,  on  Admro;,  has 
endeavoured  to  propagate  some  peculiarideasrespecting 
the  superstition  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles,  especially  in  the 
•'  Zeitschrifb  fiir  Christenthum  und  Gottesgelahrtheit*' 
in  the  *'  Aufsatzen  B.  7-  H.  4.,  und  B.  8.  H.  3.",  then  in 
his  Lexicon,  and  in  his  "  Dogmatik",  B.  2.  S.  30 1 .,  &c. 
The  Apostles,  as  it  appears  to  him,  looked  upon  the 
natural  death  as  something  good  and  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  nature ;  and,  by  0dvarog  they  understood  only 
that  everlasting  sleep  of  the  soul,  in  Hades,  which  came 
over  every  soul  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, so  that  the  merit  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  lies 
in  freeing  men  from  this  superstition,  and  in  doing  this 
— ^because  of  the  incapability  of  the  people  at  that 
time  to  imderstand  the  subject  better — by  means  of 
another  less  hazardous  superstition,  namely,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  frees  the  believer  from 
Hades.  The  Socinian  and  Arminian  Theology  gives 
a  more  comprehensive  import  to  the  declaration  than 
the  modern.  According  to  Schlichting,  Christ  through 
His  death  has  conquered  death  and  the  devil ;  I .  In  so 
far  as  His  exaltation  followed  upon  His  death,  and^  in 
His  exalted  state,  He  is  able  fully  to  vanquish  Satan. 
2.  In  so  far  as  upon  the  death  of  Christ  the  resurrec- 
tion and  glorification  followed,  and,  by  this  highest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  men  were  brought  to 
devote  themselves  to  Christ,  and  thus  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  Satan's  dominion.  According  to 
Limborch,  that  victory  over  death  and  the  devil  is  ac- 
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complished,  1 .  Because  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  Co- 
venant Sacrifice,  strengthens  faith  generally ;  2.  Be- 
cause the  death  of  Christ  does  away  with  guilt ; 
3.  Because  upon  the  death  of  Christ  follows  His  exal- 
tation, through  which  He  is  able  to  cast  down  the 
kingdom  of  sin  and  death.  The  dogmatists  of  the 
Church  reckon  up  various  sirgle  points,  for  instance, 
Gerhard.  Loc,  iheol,  T,  xvii.  p.  48. :  liberavit  nos  a  mor- 
te^l)  timorem  mortis  in  nobis  extinguendo^  2)  mortem 
in  aliquid  melius  commutando,  3)  in  media  morie  vivi- 
Jica  consolatione  nos  sustcntando^  4)  corpus  nostrum 
suscitando.  Before  we  show  kofv^  in  our  opinion, 
Christ  destroyed  death,  we  will  discuss  the  question, 
in  what  does  the  destruction  of  death  through  Christ 
consist  ?  In  doing  this,  we  must  refer  especially  to 
parallels  in  subject,  or,  at  the  same  time,  when  we 
can  find  them,  in  words  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  2  Tim.  1.  10.,  xaraoyriaavrng  fisv  rht 
Advarov^  ^uritravrog  dh  ^wjjv  xa/  dpOa^fftavdid  rc\J  eunty-' 
ysX/ov^  then  comes  1  Cor.  xv.  55.  ;  Rev.  i.  18. ;  xx. 
14. ;  xxi.  4.,  with  these  the  passage  from  John  must 
be  connected,  in  which  it  is  said,  that,  for  believers, 
there  is  no  more  ddvarac,  John  v.  24.;  viii.  51,  52. ; 
xi.  25.  Now,  we  must  remark,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
ddmrog,  in  the  passage  before  us,  can,  from  the  con- 
text, denote  only  bodily  death,  but,  on  the  other,  that 
neither  here  nor  in  the  passages  from  John,  is  the 
question  at  all  of  the  abolition  of  the  act  of  physical 
dying,  for  to  this  believers  also  remain  subject.  Hence 
also  ver.  15.  speaks  only  of  the  destruction  of  the  fear 
of  death,  and  of  the  bondage  to  death.  Decisive 
proofs  that,  in  the  language  of  Christ,  to  die^  does  not 
mean  to  escape  physical  deathy  are  partly  .lohn  xi.  25. 
6  'TT/gTsvMv  itg  tfiky  xav  ctcr o  &dvfi,  ^^ffsra/,  partly  John  xi. 
4.,  where  our  Lord  first  says  of  the  sickness  of  Liizarus 
it  is  oy  nrohg  ^awarov,  and,  nevertheless,  He  declares 
shortly  afterwards :  Ad^aot,g  d'srHanv,  The  expres- 
sion employed  also  in  2  'Mm.  i.  10.,  xara^^s/v  tqv 
Odmrov,  strictly  interpreted,  denotes  only  a  rendering 
inoperative  {^dsoyh  cro/sTi),  and  the  f  avs^w^/g  of  the  ^«?i 
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and  a<pda^<sia  is  assigned  as  the  positive  act  of  Christ, 
which  (pavspuffii  is  here  something  effectuatingy  and  not 
merely  a  teaching,  Zojri  and  a^&a^ffia^  ag&in,  are  here  so 
related,  that  the  one  is  causa^  and  hence  placed  hefore, 
the  other  effecius^  L  e.  the  ^ojtj  is  the  hrui  ^w^,  1  Tim. 
yi.  19.,  which  overcomes  death.  Observe  the  remark- 
able expression,  2 Tim.  i.l.:  xar  licayyiKiav  J^cijrig  riig  h 
^i*^^?9  where  ^wj?  means  specially  the  spiritual  life 
in  Christ,  but  it  probably  comprehends  also,  as  s-ray- 
ysXia  permits  us  to  conclude,  eternal  life.  This  ^u^ 
is  consequently  the  ^aaiXixan  ev  ^cafi  8ta  *l9}<rou 
X^/orou,  Rom.  v.  21  (Comp.  biKamoig  |w??,  Rom.  v. 
18.),  ^  XOi.pi  ^aaiXev66t  did  dtxaioavvr^g  itg  ^u^v  a}(jj¥iov. 
Hence,  also,  John  v.  29.,  dvdffraffig  rfjg  ^uiig  construed 
by  apposition,  contrasted  with  dvdtftaffig  K^iffiug,  With 
this  agrees  fully  what  is  said  John  y.  24. — "  the  be- 
liever hath  already  passed  into  life/'  and  John  iv.  1 4. 
*'  Christ  hath  placed  a  fountain  in  the  inward  man, 
the  water  whereof  floweth  unto  everlasting  life."  In 
like  manner,  it  is  said,  John  vi.  33.  40.  41. 44. 50. 51. 
of  the  bread  of  life  which  Christ  gives, — that  it  is 
^^  food  which  remaineth  unto  everlasting  life,  and  that 
whosoever  eateth  of  it  shall  live  for  ever."  Hence  we 
may  give  the  following  as  the  result :  the  xara^yuv 
rov  Qdvarov^  through  Christy  consists  in  this,  that  He 
establishes  in  man  a  true  life  which  overcometh  death, 
and  which  will  go  on  imto  perfection  in  another  world. 
But,  since  this  true  life  is  not  established  in  man  merely 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  power  which 
overcomes  death  cannot  be  ascribed  exclusively  but  only 
pre-eminently  to  the  death  of  Christ,  our  question 
stands  thus :  In  the  whole  compass  of  Christ's  agency 
in  obtaining  the  ^^utn  aluiyiog  for  men,  how  much  effi- 
cacy is  inherent  in  His  death  ?  Our  answer  is :  by 
virtue  of  the  fulness  of  God  dwelling  in  Him,  death 
has  only  so  much  power  over  Christ  as  He  grants  to  it, 
but  the  principle  which  overcomes  death,  that  princi- 
ple the  head  imparted  to  His  members.  Oi>x  ^v  bmarh 
xoanTsQat  auriv  uflro  rou  davdrov^  says  Peter  of  Christ, 
Acts  ii.  24.     The  Redeemer  declares  of  Himself,  that 
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He  has  power  to  lay  down  His  life  and  to  take  it  up 
again,  John  X.  17*  18.,  and  the  same  thought  is  con- 
tained in  John  ii.  19.  Therefore,  we  affirm,  that  He 
who  was  ahle,  hj  His  mere  will,  to  recal  the  spirit  in- 
to the  lifeless  hody,  and  to  oyercome  in  it  the  princi- 
ple of  corruption,  could  haye  warded  off  death  from 
Himself,  provided  He  had  so  willed ;  but  that  having 
yielded  Himself  a  prey  to  it,  and  freely  laid  down  His 
life,  He  also  freely  resumed  and  glorified  the  holy  tem- 
ple of  His  body.  This  affirmation  may,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear a  little  startling  to  some.  But^  are  we  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Christ  who  was  able  to  overcome  dis- 
ease in  the  organisation  of  others,  was  also  able  to  ward 
it  oflF  from  His  own  }  If  this  power,  however,  is  in 
Him  in  an  absolute  degree,  then,  along  with  it,  He 
has  also  given  to  Him  the  ability  to  suppress  the 
power  of  death.  Now,  in  our  Epistle,  this  power  in 
Christ  to  overcome  death  is  mentioned  in  those  signi- 
ficant expressions  found  inch.  vii.  16.;  ix.  14.  But 
that  which  the  head  has,  the  same  passes  also  to  the 
members. 

These  members,  too,  receive  such  a  life,  that,  in  vir- 
tue thereof,  it  will  one  day  be  said  of  them :  ours  yup 
a^odaviiv  'in  dvvavrat,  Luke  xx.  36.  In  appearance, 
while  they  yet  only  receive  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  23.),  they  are  overcome  by  disease 
and  death ;  still,  even  now,  through  the  life  of  Christ 
in  them,  they  overcome  disease  and  death  in  their  es> 
sence,  so  that,  as  the  older  theologians  express  them- 
selves, their  death  is  only  the  larva  mortis,  the  transi- 
tion to  a  more  free  unfolding  of  the  life  established  in 
them,  which  finally  overcoming  also  the  material  ^do^a, 
will  glorify  its  cast  off  bodily  covering.  He  who  has 
raised  up  Christ,  will,  as  Paul  says,  dta  rb  ^i/eD^a  rou 
0£ou  rb  evo/Tcovv  iv  rifuv^  finally  animate  also  our  6bi[La 
6v7it6v,  Rom.  viii.  11.  "  The  end  of  God's  work  is  the 
glorification  of  the  body/*  The  Ttara^ytTv  rov  ^ai/arov, 
in  the  Church,  has,  therefore,  two  degrees,  the  one  in 
which  death  in  its  essence  is  overcome,  but,  in  its  ap* 
pearance  remains  ;  the  other,  in  which,  in  its  appear- 
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ance  also  it  is  oyercome.      This  last   xaraoyiTv  is 

rken  of  in  1  Cor.  xy.  26.  Then  first,  also.  Hades  is 
trojed,  which  subsists  so  long  as  the  material 
world  is  not  glorified  by  the  Spirit ;  and  hence,  also, 
at  the  final  consummation,  Hades,  together  with 
Deaths  shall  be  overcome,  1  Cor.  xv.  55.  Rev.  xx. 
14. 

Now,  although  the  main  idea  of  the  author,  as 
is  shewn  by  ver.  15.,  be,  that  Christ  has  destroyed 
death,  yet  he  adopts  the  expressions,  that  Christ  has 
destroyed  the  Devil,  who  has  the  power  of  Death, 
whereby  the  overcoming  of  Death  is  represented  not 
as  a  physical  but  an  ethical  process.  Accordingly  we 
inquire: 

2.  In  how  far  has  Christ's  death  destroyed  the 
Devil  ?  That  His  death  was  a  condemnation  of  the 
devil  is  declared  by  Christ  Himself,  John  xii.  31 .  In 
how  for  is  this  the  case  ?  A  general  answer  may  be 
given :  in  so  far  as  by  His  life  and  His  death  He  has 
broken  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  Luke  x.  18. 
But,  if  we  inquire  in  a  more  special  manner,  what  did 
our  author  understand,  in  the  passage  under  conside- 
ration, by  the  overcoming  of  the  power  of  Satan  ?  we 
may,  with  reference  to  ver.  15.  express  it  thus : 
Christ,  by  His  redeeming  death,  deprived  Satan  of 
the  right  to  make  men  miserable  after  death — the 
want  of  dixutoffvvTi  and  ^oji^t  and  unhappiness  are  corre- 
lative terms,  so  that  where  the  one  is  the  other  must 
be  also.  But,  Christ,  by  his  death,  has  obtained  for 
His  own  the  aimtoi  7(,Xri§ovo,u,ta,  ix.  15.,  is  become, 
through  the  struggle  which  He  rightly  sustained 
against  death,  aJnog  rrig  ffUTti^tag  ritMutv^  v.  ^ — 9., 
has  brought  it  to  pass  that  believers,  through  the  rent 
vail  of  His  earthly  life,  pass  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
X.  19.  20.  Coinp.  A  pp.  II.  With  this  agrees  the 
boast  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  5Q.  57*9  that  death  is  de- 
prived of  his  sting,  which  is  sin. 

3.  Let  us  again  inquire :  In  how  far  the  power 
over  death  is  attributed  to  the  Devil  ^  For  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  question  expositors  are  wont  to  adduce 
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passages  from  the  Rabbins  concerning  the  angel  of 
death  Sammael,  who,  riding  upon  the  serpent^  is  said 
to  have  seduced  Eve,  &c.  These  passages  are  found 
at  greatest  length  in  Buxtorf,  Lex,  and  in  Eisenmen- 
ger,  from  whom  Schottgen  has  made  extracts.  With 
these  may  be  compared  what  Hackspan  brings  forward 
in  his  learned  treatise,  De  angelorum  daemonumque 
nominibus,  §  42.  43.,  on  the  Angel  of  Death,  in  his 
St/lloge  Dissertt.,  3  663.  Still,  what  do  these  passages 
prove  ?  According  to  some  modifications  of  the  Rab- 
binical story,  they  certainly  talk  of  Sammael  (and,  in 
like  manner,  of  Asasel  and  Asmodai)  as  if  he  were  a 
particular  angel ;  but,  according  to  the  most  current 
representation,  Sammael  is  only  another  name  for  Sa- 
tan, as  Maimonides  has  proved,  More  Nebochim^  II. 
c.  30.  Now,  that  Death  came  into  the  world  through 
Satan,  is  already  known  from  Wisdom  ii.  24.  We 
must  not,  however,  regard  the  proposition :  That  Sa- 
tan has  power  over  Death,  as  merely  an  isolated  notice, 
for  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  doctrine 
of  that  being.  The  author  of  evil  upon  earth  is  also 
the  author  of  all  its  consequences.  Descending  still 
farther,  Christ  himself  calls  that  which  in  nature  dif- 
fuses Death,  dvva/ji^ig  rou  s^dooO,  Luke  x.  19.  The 
same  thought,  that  Death  is  dependent  upon  the 
Author  of  Evil,  is  given  under  a  more  corporeal  image 
in  Evang,  Nicod,  ed.  Thilo^  p.  736.,  where  Hades,  as  a 
particular  person,  addresses  Satan  :  w  a^^tdid^oXs^  i] 
Tou  davdrov  oL^X^t  ^  t'^'^  '^^^  afJt^a^Ticcg,  rb  rsXog  'jravrhg 
xaxou,^  The  expression  x^drog  lyjav  roxi  Oavdrov  in- 
dicates that  Death  itself  is  a  power,  which,  although 
originally  foreign  to  human  nature,  yet  now  xvoisvn, 
paffiXivit  (Rom.  vi.  9. ;  v.  14.),  reigns  over  it. 

Ver.  15.  The  first  thing  which  here  attracts  atten- 
tion is  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  rourovg,  since  we 
should  either  expect  irdvrig  oaot^  or  o(ro/,  in  the  first  pro- 
position, and  Tovrovg  in  the  second.     Hence  Luther, 


'  O  Archfiend,  the   beginning  of  Death,  the  root  of  Sin, 
the  end  of  all  EviJ. 
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Schulz,  and  de  Wette  have,  without  any  remark, 
translated  it :  "  those  who/'  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  Italic :  "  hos^  qui!*  No  other  course  is  permitted 
us  than  either  to  suppose  that,  construed  ad  sensuniy 
it  refers  to  the  preceding  ra  iraibia^  or — which  I 
should  prefer — .to  suppose  a  preadmission  of  the  De- 
monstr.,  such  as  we  find  in  Herodian,  4,  15,  11 : 
STSt^SvTo  Bs  0/  fLSv  ^dp^a^oif  ^oK\)  ri  Tut  'TrXrjhi  toutojv 
V'TTs^s^ovTsgy  xvxXuKfaadoLt  rovg  'Pw^a/ouj,  instead  of 
xux,X(jjffaff&ou  Tovg  *Fcitifiaiovc^  'ToXu  ti  rw  'jrXiihi  v-7rs^s^ovTig 
auTuv  or  rourwv.  It  is  asserted,  although  incorrect- 
ly, by  Abresch,  that  the  infinitive  §?v,  when  taken,  as 
it  is  here,  substantively,  cannot  be  accompanied  by  an 
adjective.  See,  for  instance,  Ignatius :  Ad  Trail,  c.  9., 
rh  dXr}d/vhv^7iv,  The  connection  of  the  Gen.  douXsiag  is 
questionable ;  that  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  construed 
with  ho^oi,  which  is  assumed  by  almost  all  interpre- 
ters, or  with  the  verb  dvaXKd^r},  a  construction  which 
Abresch  and  Bohme  defend,  after  the  example  of  de 
Rhbrs.  The  reason  given  by  Abresch,  namely,  that  ho^o: 
is  more  usually  construed  with  the  dative,  is  of  no  weight. 
The  argument,  to  which  Bohme  has  given  such  pro- 
minence, that  our  author,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  is 
wont  to  place  the  main  idea  at  the  end  of  his  periods, 
is  based,  at  least,  on  precarious  grounds.  Schafer 
goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  against  Hermann  and  Bremi, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in  the  collocation  of 
words,  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  emphasis  of 
sense,  and  looked  only  to  euphony,  Appar,  ad  De- 
mostk,  I.  347«  400 :  omnino  fahissimum  miki  videtur 
de  vocum  collocatione  judicium  in  Uberrima  linguae 
graecae  latinaeque  syntaxi,  quae  ad  aurium  sensum 
numerorumque  suavitalem  aut  gravitatem  fere  exige^ 
retur.  Even  if  this  be  not  true  to  the  extent  main- 
tained by  him  it  is  so  in  general,  and  more  in  Greek 
than  in  Latin,  in  which  we  certainly  trace  distinct  rules 
for  the  emphatic  collocation  of  words.  At  all  events, 
the  construction  adopted  by  Bohme  would  make  m 
sin  equally  against  logical  perspicuity  and  the  laws  of 
euphony :  and,  still,  this  commentator  urges  another 

N 
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reason,  namely,  that  a^aXXa^^j  cannot  well  stand 
without  a  genitive.  This  is  correct,  dtflraXXarrt/v 
is  =  uXXdrruv  dm  r/vog.  Aid  has  been  sought  in  an 
ellipsis  of  ^5/Sou,  indeed,  but,  KuLnol's  observations  in 
defence  of  that  are  inapplicable.  If  oe^aXXa^j)  stood 
at  the  close  instead  of  the  commencement  of  the  nro- 
position,  the  pronoun  belonging  to  it^  aurou  {<p6pou), 
might  be  omitted  with  the  utmost  propriety:  See 
Winer,  p.  128.,  and  the  writers  there  quoted.  Yet, 
in  the  present  position  of  the  words,  an  ellipsis  is 
scarcely  admissible.  I  do  not  venture  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  constructions ;  whichsoever  we  adopt 
the  sense  remains  the  same.  <!^6fiog  and  douXog  are  oor« 
relative  ideas,  Rom.  viii.  15.,  and  stand  opposed  to 
the  Ta^^?j(r/a,  with  which  the  uhi  approach  the  0»6¥og  r?g 
Xo^^f^f^iy  chap.  iv.  16.  x.  22.  This  Christian  va^ 
^(fia  refers  also  to  that  which  lies  beyond  the  earthly 
death.  It  might  occur  to  an  inquirer  to  compare  with 
this  the  douXsia  rfjg  (pdo^ag^  Rom*  viii.  21.  But,  on  a 
closer  examination  it  is  perceived  that  the  parallel  is 
only  apparent. 

Ver.  16.  With  thai  race — such  is  the  author's 
thought— which  was  to  be  saved,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Divine  Being  should  be  incorporated,  and 
this  thought  is  declared  in  such  a  way  as  again  to  set 
aside  the  doubt  as  to  His  humiliation  below  the 
angels. 

We  have  here  an  extraordinary  case  in  the  history 
of  Exegesis,  namely,  of  a  proposition^  without  a  single 
testis  veritatis,  having  for  centuries  been  imderstood 
and  explained  in  the  Church  against  every  law  of  lan- 
guage. Of  such  a  case  it  might  have  appeared  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  example ;  yet  such  an  example  is  pre- 
sented by  the  verse  before  us.  Without  a  dissentient 
voice,  save  that  of  Chrysostom,**  we  find  adopted  from 

*  The  passage  in  which  Chrysostom  explains  this  ver9e 
is  one  of  those  in  which  the  hand  of  a  stranger  has  inter, 
fered  with  tl  e  text.  Comp.  below,  on  chap.  iv.  2.  That 
Chrysostom  distinguishes  between  the  signification  of  i^iXMfit- 
fi»ftf0tn   and    «v«A«/HC.>fi»   is   clear   from    these    words :    i$ 
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the  first  ages  of  the  Church  down  inta  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tary»  an  exposition  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
language,  ought  manifestly  to  he  rejected.     The  Italic 
translates :  nee  enim  staiim  angelos  adsumsU,  in  the 
sense  of:  "  He  did  not  assume  the  nature  of  angels  ;" 
the  Vulgate :    nusquam  enim  angelos   apprehendit  ; 
Ambrosius,  Vigilius  Taps. :   suscepit.     The  Peshito  : 
C^tpy  i^i-^^  ^-5^  t>s.  ]^<^  V>    "  ^®  ^^  ^^*  taken 
(anything)  from  the  angels,"  by  which,  probably,  it  was 
intended  to  express^  that  he  took  not  on  him  their  na- 
ture.    The  Pkilox,  has  omj,  '*  he  assumes.*'     The 
Coptic  version,  also,  has :  mM  induit    The  version  of 
Luther,  as  well  as  the  other  Protestant  translations, 
express  the  same  sense;    and  so  is  it  explained  by 
all  the  interpreters  from  Theodoret  to  Castellio,  the 
first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  gave  an  exposition  agree- 
able  to  the  usage  of  the  language.      He  first  render* 
ed  (I  Ed.  of  his  translation,  1551)  :   nan  enim  ange- 
lis  opitulaiur.     Yet^  after  this  correct  translation  was 
published  to  the  world,  neither  Erasmus,  nor  Calvin, 
nor  Beza,  nor  any  other  of  the  philologists  of  that  age, 
undertook  its  defence.     On  the  contrary,  Beza  hurls 
his  thunders  against  what  he  calls  this  abominable  in- 
novation of  Castellio,  whom  he  very  much  hated* 
The  new  exposition  found  so  much  the  more  welcome 
a  reception  from  the  Socinians,  first  from  the  acute 
Enjeddin  (not,  as  Maresius  says,  from  Socinus  him- 
self), who  undertook  Castellio's  defence,  and  made 
some  severe  animadversions  on  Beza,  then  from  Crell, 
•    Schlichting ; — subsequently  from  the  Arminians,  Gro* 
tins,  and  Limborch ;  and,  finally,  the  theologians  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Evangelic   churches  appear  in 
its  favour.      Among  the  Roman  Catholics  the  first 
was  the  acute  Ribera  (1606,  died  1614.).     Both  par- 
ties, however,  still  evinced  an  unwillingness  to  im- 


tr$  Uf/Vfy  inXaU  ra^xff,  but,  upon  these  there  follows  some 
wQrd«  from  which  no  meaning  can  be  drawn. 
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pugn  the  traditional  exposition.  Ribera  says :  liben' 
tins  fatehor  non  intelligtre  sensum  Faulty  quam  tot 
Palrum  explicationi  contradicere.  On  the  transla- 
tors of  Port  Royal  adopting  the  new  version  they 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  censure  of  R.  Simon 
(see  his  Hist,  des  commentt.  du  N,T.,  p.  922.).  The 
praise  of  the  most  solid  defence  of  this  version  is  due  to 
Cameron.  Since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the 
older  exposition  has  been,  in  fact,  the  property  of  the 
stricter  Anti-Socinianpolemics.  See,  amon^  those  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Maresius,  Hydra  Socinianismi  II. 
p.  522. ;  among  the  Lutherans,  Scherzer,  Colleg,  An- 
tisocin.  (1672),  p.  396.,  Calov,  Synopsis  controvers. 
(1685)  p.  77-;  but  see,  also,  the  Comm.  of  Seb.  Schmid 
and  Chr.  Wolf. 

The  proofs  of  the  incorrectness  of  that  older  expo- 
sition, are  the  following :  1. '  E-TriXafM^dnffdoLi^  with  the 
Gen.,  has  the  signification  of:  ''  to  take  hold  of  one  by 
a  part  of  the  body,  especially  by  the  hand,  in  order  to 
help  him,"  Wisd.  iv.  11.  Jerem.  li.  32.,  hence  the 
Vulgate,  more  correctly  than  the  Italic,  has  employed 
apprehendit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  verb  oannot 
be  understood  of  the  assumption  of  human  nature.* 
2.  'E'TTiXafi^oivsTai  is  in  the  Pres. ;  upon  which  Kuinol 
remarks :  praesens  vim  Aoristi  hahet.  The  work  of 
redemption  is  rather  considered  as  a  work  begun  by 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  but  still  constantly  advanc- 
ing.    However,  if  imXafL^dviffdat  were  explained  of 

*  Theophylact  and  Oecumenius  have  endeavoured,  in  a 
peculiar  way,  to  unite  the  traditional  dogmatical  interpretation 
with  that  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  language.  They  take 
iwtketfcfitlnfitu  in  the  sense  of  )^«rrir^«i,  and  Oecumenius 
observes  accordingly  :    to  i^tXtt/Afidnrmt  2«X«r  art  h/tttt  f^it  aitrh 

fas  iirtXafiiT*,  «v«  dyyiXaiv  ^vftetg  f2ga^«r«  «v3l  ayix«/3iy,  <LXX' 
»v0^»0Tnns.^^  Daniel  Heinsius,  in  his  '*  lilxercitt.  Ssrcr.  p.  556.,'* 
professes  himself  to  be  of  this  strange  opinion,  but  inaccurately 
quotes  it  as  the  exposition  of  Chrysostom,  and  Justinian  also. 

MThe  l^iXafA^dnrtu  means,  that  we  fled  from  hiir,  tut  that  Christ 
pursutd,  and,  pursuinf,  overtook,  and  overtaking*  laid  holdo/ :  he  laid  not 
hold  of  nor  took  up  the  nature  of  angels,  but  of  men. 
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the  assumption  of  the  human  nature,  the  Aorist 
or  the  Perfect  must  be  employed.  3-  "  To  become 
man"  cannot  be  expressed  by  XafjL^dvuv  or  avaXa^/Sa- 
Hiv  Toitg  dv&oiia'Trcvc,  noreYendv&PW'^rovg  ysvsffda/^  such. 
a  phrase  necessarily  demanding  rjji/  ^vcfiv  ruv  dvd^u>'7ruv 
dvaKafjb^dniv  (this  word  is  frequently  employed  to  de- 
note the  putting  on  of  clothes)^  or  avdpu'^rog  yivseQai — 
and  much  less  can  s'TiXafi^dyiffdai^  Tvith  the  Gen.,  have 
that  signification.  4.  This  proposition  with  yd§  is  in- 
tended to  elucidate  the  proposition  /Lirsff^s  ffa^xbg  xai 
atfiaTog,  but  that  view  of  it  would  make  it  express  an 
idem  per  idem.  There  is  a  peculiar  notion  expressed 
by  Schulz,  who  takes  ddvarog  as  the  subject :  "  death 
indeed  does  not  seize  angels  but  the  children  of  men, 
therefore  the  Redeemer  was  obliged  to  come  to  the 
help  of  men"  'E'TriXafL^dvsffdai  denotes  certainly  a  vio- 
lent attack,  for  instance,  of  diseases  (epilepsy),  but,  as 
the  natural  subject  of  jthe  phrase  is  precisely  that  per- 
son whose  redeeming  efficacy  is  previously  spoken  of, 
recourse  should  have  been  had  to  such  a  reference  only 
in  the  event  of  its  being  found  impossible  to  bring  out 
a  proper  sense  in  any  other  way. 

We  have  yet  to  inquire,  Whence  had  Luther  the 
nowhere  (nirgend)  of  his  version  ?  He  has  here — 
for  generally  in  his  first  undertakings  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, no  less  than  in  his  translation  of  the  Psalter^ 
he  depended  on  the  Vulgate — ^followed  the  Vulgate. 
Now,  the  nusquam  of  that  version  seems  to  have  been 
thus  introduced :  drj  mv  were  read  separately^  mu  ing 
referred  to  a  Biblical  passage,  Comp.  ds  'tov,  ver.  .: 
"  in  no  BibHcal  passage  is  it  said  that  he,  &c."  And 
thus  it  is  explained  by  Seb.  Schmid  and  CJoccejus. 

But  why  have  we  amofiarog  *A/3^aa^  and  not  rwv 
dvd^ut^uv^  which  might  have  been  expected  as  the  na- 
tural antithesis  of  ayyeXwi/?  As  Bbhme  supposes, 
a^i^fiot,  *  A^oadfi  might  be  put  in  the  spiritual  sense,  so 
that  it  would  denote  those  genuine  sons  of  Abraham 
who  had  truly  the  word  of  prophecy  before  their  eyes 
(Rom.  ix.  6,  7»  B.),  and  these  are  they  who  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  faith  (Rom.iv.  12.    Gal.  iii.  8.  9.). 
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Such  a  Spiritual  acceptation  of  the  expression  can  not 
have  been  far  from  the  mind  of  our  Author,  since  he 
transfers  the  predicates  of  the  outward  people  of  God 
in  the  deepest  sense  to  Christians^  Comp.  Xaog,  ver.  17', 
iv.  9.,  xiii.  12.,  with  1  Peter  ii.  9.  Titus  ii.  24. 
Gral.  vi.  1 6.  But,  in  our  passage  the  leading  idea  is 
the  corporeity  of  those  to  whose  aid  the  Redeemer  is 
come.  Now,  that  the  writer  actually  confined  the 
Redemption  to  Israel  may  not  be  affirmed,  because  of 
the  Mb^  'jravTog,  yer.  9.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  pro- 
per to  seek  for  the  reason  of  this  form  of  expression  in 
our  Author's  having  in  view  the  promises  fulfilled  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  On  this  very  account,  too,  ex- 
positors have  been  led  to  refer  5jj^ou  to  Scripture  pas* 
sages, 

Ver.  17.  Here  ohv  and  ha  appear  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  J'Ts/  and  ha  in  ver.  14.  The  overcoming  of 
Satan  mentioned  in  ver.  14.  already  presupposed  the 
redemption  and  the  redeeming  death.  The  verse  is 
an  explication  of  that  presupposition.  In  order  to 
overcome  Satan  our  Redeemer  must  be  High-priest, 
in  order  to  be  such  He  must  be  sXeri/iMv,  and,  that  He 
might  be  this,  it  was  necessary  for  Him  to  be  like  His 
brethren.  On  the  realization  of  the  order  of  Priest  in 
Christ,  See  App.  II.  *EXs7ifiuv  may  be  construed  with 
aoy(j^i\}i  as  an  adjective,  or,  it  may  be  taken  by  it- 
self. ITie  latter  mode  is  preferable,  because,  otherwise, 
the  iXinfiiCav  as  well  as  the  <:ri<ST6g  would  be  placed  in 
connection  with  ra  ir^hg  rhv  (dih ;  ikiTjfLm  refers  to  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  brethren,  net^rig  to  that  to  God, 
who  perfects  the  atonement  in  and  through  Christ. 
StiU,  we  must  not  take  rA  cr^og  rh  0g&i»  as  =  Tohg  ©sw, 
as  Bengel  appears  to  have  done,  Comp.  v.  1.  It  be- 
longs to  the  idea  of  a  reconciler  or  mediator,  that  he 
unite  the  interests  of  both  parties  in  himself,  that  he 
transpose  himself  in  a  lively  maimer  into  both.  Ac- 
cording to  His  divine  nature,  Christ  bore  in  Himself 
the  consciousness  of  the  claim  of  God  on  men  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  His  compassion  towards  them  ; 
He  most,  as  man,  feel  the  wants  of  men,  and  hence 
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Stand  in  their  stead.  8chleiermacher,  Dogmatik  I.  A. 
II.  B.  290 :  '*  Since  Christ,  in  order  to  receive  us  into 
the  communion  of  His  life,  was  obliged  to  begin  by  en- 
tering into  communion  with  us — "  S.  291  :  "So  far 
as  the  whole  of  Christ's  dealings  and  actions  from  the 
beginning  was  conditioned  by  His  suffering,  that  is,  by 
His  sifmpaihy  with  our  guilt  and  punishableness." 
Should  it  be  objected — If  Christ  could  not  have  be- 
come compassionate  by  any  other  means  than  through 
a  real  participation  in  our  nature,  then  is  He  more  com- 
passionate than  God,  it  may  be  replied :  '*  God  was 
in  Christ,  and  reconciled  the  world  to  Himself."  It  is 
said  in  the  parable,  that  the  Father  fell  on  the  neck  of 
the  lost  Son,  so,  in  like  manner,  has  this  taken  place 
in  Christ  We  have  still  to  inquire,  whether  the  dig- 
nity of  the  High  Priest  be  here  conceived  as  one  first 
beginning  in  heaven  (see  on  viii.  1.).  The  contrary 
seems  to  be  the  case ;  ixdtrxiff^at  certainly  appears  to  re- 
fer to  the  Redemption  completed  upon  earth.  If, 
however,  ver.  18.  be  urged,  we  may  say  with  Bleek, 
that  the  /3oj?d?(ra/,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  'TiTovdevai^  is  parallel  to  the  iXaffxs<rdai, 
and,  if  this  be  so,  then  iXdaxKS&ai  refers  to  the  interces^ 
sion  by  virtue  of  the  Atonement  completed  upon  earth. 
On  Xa^g,  see  at  ver.  1 6. 

Ver.  18.  The  merciful  sympathy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament High  Priest  had  been  mentioned,  ver.  1 7-»  not 
without  respect  to  the  state  of  the  community,  their 
struggles,  their  sorrows,  and  their  consequent  tempta- 
tion to  apostacy.  This  notion  appears  still  more  pro- 
minently in  the  verse  before  us,  wherein,  from  His 
temptation  in  tribulation,  the  Author  deduces  the  con- 
sequence :  **  that  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted."  This  is  more  distinctly  shown  in  ch.  iv.  1 4 
—16.,  which  verses,  let  it  be  carefully  remarked,  ex- 
actly continue  the  thread  broken  off  at  this  passage, 
for  ch.  iii.  iv.  must  be  regarded  as  an  intervening  Pa- 
renesis.  We  think  the  sense  of  the  verse  cannot  be 
more  beautifully  given  than  in  the  language  of  Hutt. 
rediv.  2  Ed.  p.  273:     '*  In  Christ  God  received  a 
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form  for  us,  in  the  Son  we  recognise  the  Father,  we 
are  able  to  lore  Him  as  a  man,  in  om*  Brother  God, 
who  reigns  at  all  times  oyer  us,  and  who  will  one  daj 
(eyen  now)  sit  on  His  throne  to  judge  the  world,  we 
confide  in  a  heart  which  has  experienced  how  the  hu- 
man heart  feels  amidst  seductive  pleasure,  and  how 
amid  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life."  *Ev  ^  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  relative  including  a  demonstrative, 
sv  (^ — iv  TovTtfj  dvvarai^  as  the  Yulg.,  Luther,  and  also 
philologists,  such  as  Casauhon  asd  Yalckenaer.  But 
Bdhme,  with  great  acuteness^  has  pointed  out  certain 
reasons  which  compel  us  to  regard  it  here  as  a  causal 
p^iicle.  Of  these,  the  most  worthy  of  remark  are :  1 . 
We  expect,  from  the  very  commencement,  that  the  dis- 
course will  not  turn  upon  a^  single  suficring,  nor  a  sin-  . 
gle  temptation,  as  if  the  ^on&ua  were  confined  to  a 
distinct  class  of  the  'jru^atSfioi ;  and  against  such  a  no- 
tion we  have  also  ir.  15.,  vi'jni^acij.ivov  xara  ^dvra, 
2.  As  we  should  have,  according  to  that  view,  a  his- 
torical relation  of  the  suffering,  we  should  expect  the 
Aorist  gTatfs,  as  in  v.  8. ;  xiii.  12. ;  as  the  Perfect  rather 
points  out  the  result  of  the  ^adTjfiara,  that  Christ  is 
one  tako  has  endured  suffering,  and  the  Part,  of  the 
Aor.  connected  with  it,  assigns  the  modification  under 
which  the  'Tadrjfiara  befel  him.  *Ev  (fi,  therefore,  will 
be  best  translated  by :  in  so  Jar ;  the  examples  of 
which  from  the  Classics  see  in  Bemhardy's  Syntax,  p. 
211. — Auros  in  other  passages,  when  in  the  casus  rec" 
tus,  is  always  emphatic,  so  is  it  likewise  here.  Winer, 
p.  132. 

We  have  now  to  elucidate  the  dogmatical  purport 
of  'rrii^a.eQrimi,  as  employed  with  reference  to  Christ. 
In  my  Comra.  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Bib. 
Cab.  Vol.  XX,  I  have  stated  that  the  signification  of 
flrg/eatf/Aog  =  rrst^arii^iov  implies,  that  a  man  is  placed 
in  a  state  of  choice^  and,  hence,  may  easily  be  brought 
to  fall.  Castellio  expresses  this  sense  by  periclitando. 
If  the  sinlessness  of  the  Redeemer  is  still  to  be  main- 
tained, then,  as  UUmann,  finally,  and  Hase,  also,  in 
the  2d  Ed.  of  his  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  dj,,  has  remarked^ 
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we  can  ascribe  to  Him  no  susceptibility  of  ijicitement 
to  evil,  and  this,  as  it  would  seem,  negatives  the 
notion  of  choice.  How  then  can  we  speak  of  a 
'TTst^aff&rivat  with  respect  to  Him  ?  It  may  be  replied  : 
in  so  far  as,  in  abstracio,  the  possibility  of  sinning  in 
the  second  Adam  is  no  more  to  be  excluded  than  it  is 
in  the  first,  and  every  thing  took  plac«  in  Him,  which, 
if  it  had  taken  place  in  other  children  of  Adam,  would, 
in  them,  have  stirred  up  sin — as  Schleiermacher,  in 
his  Second  Advent  Sermon  1832,  on  Heb.  iv.  15., 
expresses. himself:  '^  His  human  soul  had  in  every 
thmg  the  same  susceptibility  as  our  own ;  the  opposi- 
tion of  liking  and  disliking,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  as  it  is 
found  in  our  soul  was  also  in  His,  and,  in  such  oppo- 
sition it  was  obliged  to  try  its  strength — that  is,  be 
tempted.  Every  things  therefore^  which  moves  us  in- 
fvardly^  and  in  such  a  manner  that  thereupon  sin 
cifterrvards  arises  in  usy  moved  Him  also,  but  without 
any  ensuing  of  sin  in  Him,**  But,  in  our  opinion, 
the  notion  of  temptation  is  still  more  closely  applicable 
to  the  Redeemer,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose 
Him  free  from  the  pain  of  choice  also.  Let  us 
first  inquire :  of  which  ^n^atffioi  does  our  author 
speak  ?  Not  of  those  in  the  wilderness,  but  of  the 
struggle  with  the  sujQTeriugs  of  His  last  days  and 
hours ;  this  is  shewn  by  v.  7,  8. ;  and  the  object  of 
the  writer  was,  from  the  ^a^cKffioi  of  the  Redeemer,  to 
draw  consolation  for  Christians  assailed  by  tribula- 
tion ;  hence,  also,  iv.  15.,  dviMiradiiaai rati  da^evsiaig 
rifLuv,  Now,  in  these  struggles  of  the  Redeemer,  there 
was  actually  a  pain  of  choice,  not,  indeed,  between 
what  was  agreeable  to  God's  will,  and  what  was  op- 
posed to  it,  but  between  what  was  agreeable  and  what 
was  opposed  to  human  nature,  as  capable  of  suflFering. 
Were  not  this  the  case,  how  could  the  Redeemer  here 
distinguish  His  will  from  that  of  His  Father,  and  say : 
"  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done  ?"  Suflfering,  in  it- 
self, without  reference  to  the  Divine  Will,  was  not 
His ^  will ;  and,  as  He  chose  it,  He  chose  it  only  in  so 
fer  as,  therein,  He  chose  the  will  of  God,  and  this  suf- 
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fe ring  could  not  pass  away  without  pains  and  struggles. 
But,  in  such  struggles  sin  could  have  no  place,  because, 
1.  The  dread  of  suffering  in  human  nature  is  not,  in 
itself,  sinful ;  2.  Because,  considered  under  the  form 
of  ike  Divine  fvUl,  Christ  straightway  chose  suffering. 
As  he  says  in  John  iv.  34  :  that  it  is  His  meat  to  do 
the  will  of  His  ^^^ther,  so  was  it  also  His  meat  io  suffer 
it.     But,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  crf/^aC/o-og  in  the  Wil- 
derness, we  must  not  think  there  was  no  pain   of 
choice.     If  we  keep  by  the  intimation  of  Luke  iv.  13., 
and  John  xiv.  3().»  these  two  passages,  apparently,  go 
to  prove  that  Christ's  struggles,  in  the  last  days  of 
His  sufferings,  and  those  in  the  Wilderness,  were  of  a 
kindred  nature.      We  find  that  the  conflict  in  the 
Wilderness,  in  general,  is  directed  to  the  same  object 
as  that  in  Gethsemane  and  Golgotha,  in  particular. 
This  is  not  the  place  ^>r  a  full  explanation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  temptation ;  thus  much,  however,  we  may 
premise  :  The  Redeemer,  we  conceive,  declares,  in  the 
three  acts  of  temptation,  concentrated,  the  three  ten- 
dencies wherein  the  Divine  fulness  of  power  imparted 
to  Him  might  have  been  abused   (So  also,  recently, 
Neander).     Let  us   imagine  another  endowed  with 
this  fulness  of  power ;  in  him  the  temptation  might 
have  arisen  to  seek,  by  means  of  it,  pleasure,  honour, 
glory,  and,  to  these  three  things  refer  the  three  temp- 
tations.    Had  this  taken  place,  Satan  and  not  God 
would  have  been   served.      Now,  when  the  dread 
of    suffering  in    the   human    nature   preferred,    in- 
stead of  slowly  pressing  forward  by  the  path  of  the 
Thorns  and  the  Cross  to  the  rgXs/w<i/^,  to  the  do^a  and 
TifiT}  (v.  9.    ii.  9.    xii.  2),  at  once  to  become  a  par- 
taker of  gloiy,  the  preference  shews  nothing  sinful ; 
on  the  contrary,  human  nature  must  flee  the  evil  and 
seek  the  untroubled  state.     Sin  would  first  have  en- 
tered when  the  evil  had  been  regarded  as  the  svroXri 
Tov  flrar^of,  and  yet  been  avoided.     But,  He  who  feeds 
iave  thousand  lives  on  alms.  He  who  succoured  all 
others  permits  that  it  should  be  cried  out  to  Him 
while  on  the  cross,  that  "  He  can  not  help  himself ;" 
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He  who — to  employ  the  language  of  Claudius — bears 
under  the  coat  which  was  woven  throughout  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  heaven,  and  says  Himself, 
that  twelve  legions  of  angels  are  at  His  command, 
Matth.  xxvi.  53.,  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 
This  is  what  the  Redeemer  chose  instead  of  that 
which  Satan  proffered  Him  ;  and,  if  it  cost  Him  a 
struggle  freely  to  embrace  it,  there  was  in  that  struggle 
just  as  little  sin  as  in  the  exclamation  of  the  Christian 
when,  sighing  under  the  burden  of  tribulation,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  cries  out :  ^^  Father,  thy  will  be  done," 
and  :  "  deliver  us  from  all  evil !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

BY  THE  FAITHFULNESS  AND  EXALTATION  OF  OUR 
HIGH  PRIEST  LET  US  LAY  FAST  HOLD  ON  HIM, 
OTHERWISE,  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  GIFTS  OF  GRACE 
WHICH  WE  HAVE  ALREADY  RECEIVED,  THE  SAME 
FATE  OF  REPROBATION  MAY  COME  UPON  US  WHICH 
BEFEL  THOSE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS,  WHO  HAD 
PREVIOUSLY  OBTAINED  SO  GREAT  FAVOUR. 

Ver.  1 — 1>.  Behold  Christ,  who  is  as  faithful  to  God 
as  Moses  was^  and  yet  is  exalted  so  high  above 
Moses* 

Ver.  1 .  In  our  opinion,  the  context  is  especially  con- 
nected with  the  predicate  cr/tfrog  in  ii.  17.  He  re- 
mained irtSTog  in  the  <jrii(^a<Sfi,oi,  therefore  the  com- 
munity must  look  upon  Him  in  order  to  become  so 
likewise.  K>.?<r/s  expresses  a  Pauhne  idea.  At  i'rroM^ 
^dnoi  the  question  arises^  whether  it  mean  that  which 
descends  from  heaven  (vi.  4.  xii.  26.),  or,  that  which 
leads  to  heaven  ?  The  same  question  has  been  pro- 
posed at  Philipp.  iii.  14.,  on  h  olvu  xXfjaig  rov  0gou.  As 
the  object  of  the  Tc/.^ais  there  has  been  proposed 
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aluiviog   ^uri^    1    Tim.  ri.    12.,   and,   in   our  Epistle 
ix.   15.,  the  aiuviog  xXn^ovo/iia,      Compare  s>,^ig  rrig 
x7.r}<fe(ii)c,  Eph.  i.  18.      This  reference,  too,  answers 
a  paraenetic  purpose,  that  is,  to  yenture  the  earthly  for 
the  heavenly,  comp.  x.  34 :  riiv  dgzayriv  rm  i/Tap^^ov- 
rwv  bfjsMV  /Agra  p^aga^  crpogg^g^atf^g,  y/vwtfxo^rg^  "^yji^  ^aj/- 
ToTg  x^skrova  vira^^iv  ev   oij^avoTg    xal  fisvouffav.      This 
passage  contains  the  only  example  of  the  predicate  6 
dmaroKoi  applied  to  Jesus,  and  has  given  rise  to  the 
puzzling  question :    "In  what  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  is  Jesus  numhered  among  the  Apostles  ?" 
The  opinion  generally  current  justifies  the  expression 
by  those  passages  in  John  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the 
Father  has  sent  the  Son  into  the  world  (d'jrsarsiXsv)^ 
John  iii.  34.    v.  36.   vi.  29.   x.  36.  Comp.  also  John 
XX.  21.     Theodoret  compares,  likewise.  Gal.  iv.  4. 
And,  as,  elsewhere,  the  Apostles  call  themselves  5/axo- 
voi  rpxi  0goy  xai ruv  ayiojv,  so  Paul  calls  Christ  diaxovogy 
Rom.  XV.  8.,  comp.  Gal.  ii.  1 7-     Supposing  this  view 
of  the  passage  to  be  the  true  one,  there  arises  another 
question:    whether  d'^osroKog  relate  here  to  Moses, 
and  d^X'H^^^  *®  Aaron,  or,  whether  oLo-^n^ivg  must  be 
regarded  as  involving  the  idea  of  dmaioXog  ?     An  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  as  by  Jac.  Cappell,  to  shew 
that  the  predicate  d^offroXog  is  as  applicable  to  Aaron 
as  that  of  oi^X's^evg  to  Moses.     I  must  confess  that  the 
passages  quoted  do  not  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  the  predicate  6  dtrofiroXog  rrig  o/tioXoyiag 
^'JjSjv  as  applied  to  Christ.     * A'^offroXog,  without  any 
addition,  is  constantly  employed  to  designate  the  ccTotf- 
ToXoi  row  X^/ffroy  ;  if  it  were  intended  to   point  out 
Christ,  in  contradistinction  to  them,  as  the  immediate 
dmffToXog  rov  Ogou,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  in- 
timate this,  in  some  way  or  other ;  for  instance  by  an 
adjective,  such  as  0sTog  or  ovpdvtog.     And  we  may  add, 
that,  in  this  construction,  where  the  Sacerdotal  dignity 
alone  of  Christ  is  the  matter  in  question,  we  do  not 
expect  such  a  predicate.     But,  if  the  expression  were 
employed  to  compare  Jesus  with  Moses,  wherefore  the 
addition   of  d^x'^psv?,  and  why  not  the   expression 
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6  ^go^^r???,  which  is  more  frequently  used  of  Moses  ? 
These  reasons  oblige  us  to  look  around  for  some  other 
explanation.  The  first  writer,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
pointed  out  a  suitable  explanation  was  Braun  in  his 
Commentarj.  The  same  view  was  subsequently  de- 
fended by  Deyling,  in  the  Observv.  Sacr,  1. 1.,  Sachlin, 
in  a  learned  treatise  in  the  Thes.  nov.  phiL  theoL  II. 
p.  964.,  Schottgen,  Wolf,  "Wetstein,  and  Stuart.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  the  High  Priest,  on  the  Feast 
of  Atonement,  was  sanctioned  by  a  fixed  formula  to 
appear  before  God  as  the  mediator  of  the  people,  and, 
as  such,  received  the  name  of  ambassador^ «.  e,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Synedriuniy     H  D^S  H  vt!^'      Ot 

this  we  are  informed  by  the  Cod.  Joma^  which  de- 
scribes the  diflfierent  rites  of  the  feast  of  expiation. 
The  supposition  of  an  allusion  to  this  rite  would  yield 
us  in  so  far  an  advantage  as  it  would  enable  us  easily 
to  explain  the  connection  of  dwoffroXog  and  oio^is^evg. 
But,  it  is  requisite  to  determine  the  signification  of 
ofioXoyia.  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  insight  into  the 
sense  of  the  expression.   The  Vulgate,  Luther,  Schulz, 
de  Wette,  and  Wahl,  have  retained  the  signification 
confession^  and  taken  it  in  the  wider  sense  of  religion; 
the  Italic  has  constitulio,  probably  in  the  sense  of  lexy 
statutum  ;  Chrysostom  explains  it  by:  r^j  ^/orgw;.  On 
the  other  hand,  Camerarius  has  referred  to  the  sense 
of  league^  covenant ;  and  the  Dutch  Federal  Theology 
decided,  after  the  example  of  Coccejus,  universally, 
for  the  meaning  stipulatio.     The  signification  cove- 
nant^ promise,  has  lately  found  a  defender  in  Titt- 
mann :    "  Remarks    on   the  Si/nonimes  of  the  New 
Testament,"    Biblical  Cabinet,  Vol.   III.      We,    in 
like  manner,  think   ourselves   obliged   to   decide   in 
its   favour.     In  our  opinion,  it  is  much  more  con- 
venient to  refer  agp^/g^gu?,  an  expression  of  a  kindred 
meaning  with  ^g(r/V?jc,  to  a  covenant  than  to  a  confes- 
sion ;  and,  from  iv.  14,  as  well  as  x.  23.,  this  signifi- 
cation  appears  the   most  suitable.      'O/^toXoy/a,   like 
dia07}Kriy  denotes  ^r/$  J-tt/  TL^iWrom  s'7ra'yys>jaig  vivofMds' 
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Tfirat  viii.  6.,  hence,  x.  23.,  6f4^X(yyia  rrig  iXmdog,  The 
notion  of  biadr^xn  and  that  of  J^a/^eX/a/  are  indeed 
closely  connected,  Wisdom  xviii.  22.  Ecclus.  xliv.  1  J. 
And,  very  remarkably^  this  same  expression,  o  fiiycti 
oi§X'H^^^  r^C  o/MoXoyiag,  is  found  in  Philo  1.  I.  De 
somn.^  in  Mangey  t.  I.  p.  654.  There,  it  is  true,  tUq 
ofjioXoylag  is  wanting  in  Cod,  Med.y  and  Mangey  has, 
in  his  usual  manner,  and  without  one  word  of  explana^ 
tion,  founded  a  conjecture  upon  this  circumstance,  that 
the  word  has  been  transphmted  thither,  by  some  co- 
pyist, from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Whether  the 
reading  be  genuine  or  not,  the  signification  of  covenant 
alone  must  be  adopted  in  that  passage,  as  the  word  is 

unaccompanied  by  a  pronoun.     Now  that  Pl^  7C?  sig- 

nified  delegate,  i.  e,  deputy,  representative  of  the  com* 
munity ;  just  as  we  find  in  other  combinations,  also,  the 

term  fl^SiJ^  decidedly  with  this  signification.  The  sense 

of  the  passage  would  then  be :  Christ  the  representative 
and  High-priest  of  the  covenant  concluded  with  God; 
and  d^offToXog  would  not  differ  in  sense  from  /x-stf/njc 
and  syyuog,  vii.  22.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  ex- 
position, that  the  term,  in  this  sense,  belongs  to  the 
usage  of  a  later  period,  and  that,  in  the  rite  alluded  to, 
the  d'TTOiSToKog  was  chosen  by  men,  while  here,  ver.  2., 
God  appears  as  the  appointer.  But,  with  respect  to 
the  latter  remark,  it  may  be  replied:  that  God  has 
chosen  the  representatiye  of  men  from  among  them- 
selves ;  and,  as  to  the  forms,  a  doubt  may  certainly  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  time  at  which  the  rites 
given  in  the  Cod.  Joma  were  recorded.  At  any  rate, 
theyjbelong  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  consequently,  if  the  rite  be  founded  upon  a 
genuine  tradition,  so  is  also  the  name.  And,  besides, 
the  name,  as  we  have  shewn,  was  elsewhere  in  use 
with  the  signification  of  representative.  We  conceive, 
therefore,  that  this  exposition  has  been  sufficiently  es- 
tablished. 

Yer.  2.  It  appears  that  this  comparison  of  Christ 
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with  Moses  occurred  to  our  Author  merely  hy  the  way, 
from  a  rememhrance  of  the  Old  Testament  passage, 
Numbers  xii.  7«,  wherefore,  in  ver.  3 — 6.,  he  immedi- 
ately makes  the  reader  remark,  that  the  equality  in 
faithfulness  of  these  two  does  not  involve  their  equality 
in  respect  of  dignity.  no/sTP,  according  to  the  usage  in 
Greek,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  to  appoint^  Comp.  Keu- 
chen  on  Acts  ii.  36.,  Eisner  on  Mark  iii.  14.,  Carpzov 
on  the  passage  before  us.  Comp.  namely,  1  Sam.  xii. 
6.  [Mk^TMi  xu^toi  6  mtriffag  rbv  Mwu(r?i'  xa/  rbv  *Aa§djv, 
Bleek,  who  doubts  whether  tois/v  nva  may  ever  stand 
absolutely  for  appoint,  would  take,  in  opposition  to  Ge- 
senius,  the  J^ti^y  of  that  passage  in  the  sense  of  create. 

V        f 

The  declaration  respecting  Moses  is  quoted  in  that  form 
in  which  we  find  it  in  Numbers  xii.  7*  A  question 
of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  passage, 
▼er.  6.,  is,  whether  avTov  refer  to  Grod,  to  cro/^ffa^,  or  to 
Christ,  to  whom  the  preceding  avTov  refers.  In  the  Old 
Testament  passage,  certainly,  the  pronoim  is  used  with 
reference  to  God ;  as  our  author,  in  like  manner,  at  x. 
21.,  speaks  of  the  oJxog  tou  Qsov  ;  and,  hence,  all  exposi- 
tors have  given  it  the  same  reference  here.  Butj  reasons 
of  considerable  weight  might  be  adduced  to  shew  that 
the  writer  wished,  in  this  place,  to  denote  the  house  as 
a  house  of  Christ,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  declared  in 
ver.  3.  4.  and  6-  Bohme  has  given  this  as  a  conjec- 
ture. We  should,  if  we  adopted  this  view,  be  obliged 
to  read,  ver.  6.,  rov  ohov  au roD,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Plantiuian  and  Erasmian  editions,  and,  to  the  external 
reasons  for  avTov  in  ver.  6.,  there  might  be  added  some 
internal  grounds  also.  But,  as  something  may  be  urged 
against  this  supposition,  and  nothing  compels  us  to  it, 
we  shall  drop  it,  after  the  example  of  Bohme.  We 
may  remark,  respecting  olTtocy  that  it  means,  in  the  Old 
Testament  passage,  and  also  in  this  application  of  it, 
Jamily,  race;  hence,  too,  cr/crrog,  in  the  Old  Testament 
context,  has  a  superlative  signification,  see  Ewald, 
Kritische  Grammatik,  sec.  302.  If  prominence  was 
given  in  ver.  3.  and  4.  to  the  proper  meaning  HousCy 
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th'e  transition  from  the  Metonymical  to  the  proper 
sense  was  so  much  the  more  easy,  as,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament^ the  Metonymy  is  carried  still  farther,  and :  "  to 
build  a  house'  is  of  the  same  import  as :  '<  to  found  a 
family."     Ruth  iv.  11. 

Ver.  3.  The  reason  of  the  call  to  xaravoeTv  already 
exists  in  the  participial  predicate  riffrhv  oi/ra,  yet,  the 
ya§  hrings  forward  a  new  reason  drawn  from  the  dig- 
nity of  Christ.  As  all  Divine  revelation  belongs  to  the 
Logos,  as  the  God  manifest,  so,  the  establishment  of 
the  Old  Testament  economy  is  referred  to  Him.  In 
like  manner,  John  xii.  41.  1  Cor.  x.  4.,  rest  upon  the 
same  view.  Hence,  while  Christ,  in  whom  the  Logos 
became  man,  is  the  founder  of  the  Old  Testament  eco- 
nomy, Moses  belongs  to  it  simply  as  an  individual,  and, 
consequently,  stands  far  below  Christ. 

Ver.  4.  En  locum — thus  does  Abresch  commence  his 
exposition  of  this  verse — qui  vix  did  jtotest  quantum 
torserit  interpretes.  The  declaration  has  appeared  so 
singular  and  difficult  to  many,  that  some  Codd.,  men- 
tioned by  Matthai,  entirely  omit  ^dg  ya^  —  r/vof. — 
First,  let  us  remark,  that  the  verse  has  been  impro- 
perly included  by  Carpzov,  Knapp,  and  Vater,  in  a 
parenthesis ;  the  argument  goes  on  to  ver.  5. — Accord- 
ing to  the  exposition  current  since  the  time  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  the  declaration  would  be  a  dictum  pro^ 
bans  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  belong  indeed  to 
those  passages  in  which  Christ  is  called  (not  o  0£o;) 
0sof.  But  what,  in  that  case,  would  be  the  argument 
of  the  Apostle  ?  The  answer  depends  upon  this,  whe- 
ther we  refer  rd  Tavra  to  the  institutions  for  salvation 
spoken  of  before — taking  rd  in  a  demonstrative  sense, — 
as  the  expositors  of  the  Reformed  Church  do,  or,  to  the 
universe,  as  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  the  Luther- 
an interpreters  have  taken  it.  Some  conceive  that 
there  is  here  a  syllogism,  to  which  the  conclusio  must 
be  supplied  ;  according  to  others  the propositio  minor  is 
wanting.  Piscator  gives  the  syllogism  thus :  is,  qui 
condiditdomum  Dei,  est  deus  —  atqui  Christus  condidit 
domum  Deit — ergo  Chfistus  est  Deus^  et  per  conse^ 
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quens  major  est  Mose.  It  were  better,  if  we  adopt  this 
yiew,  to  say :  "  Some  one  must  be  the  founder  of  every 
house,  now,  he  that  builds  up  the  whole  Old  and  New 
Testament  edifice  is  no  other  than  God."  According 
to  the  acceptation  common  among  the  Lutherans,  which 
was  known  also  to  Theophylact,  and,  as  it  appears,  to 
Theodoret,  the  conclusion  is  this:  "  A  house — and 
Moses  was  designated  as  part  of  a  house,  and,  of  course 
can  be  here  named  a  house — is  made^  but  he  who  is 
not  made,  but  himself  makes  all,  and,  consequently, 
created  Moses  also,  he  is  God."  In  support  of  this 
exposition  Jac.  Cappell  and  Bengel  come  forward  with 
a  demonstrative  acceptation  of  6  dg :  "  but  this  one — 
Christ,  who  made  all  things,  is  God,"  certainly  against 
every  principle  of  grammar,  for,  in  that  case,  the  article 
before ra  ^avra  could  not  have  been  wanting:  o  ra  ^avra 
xaraffxivdffccg.  These  two  views  scarcely  deserve  a  parti- 
cular confutation.  Socinian,  and  Socinianising  theolo- 
gians*  as  Sykes  and  Peirce,  have  attempted,  from  pole- 
mical motives,  to  give  other  expositions  equally  violent. 
That  explanation  which  has,  in  recent  times,  been  most 
approved  of  we  ourselves  adopt,  and  will  endeavoui 
to   establish  in  the  following  manner.     As  the  H^H 

7K*12^'  ill  the  Old  Testament  was  always  designated 

as  nin^  n^Sj  the  reader,  even  though  acquainted  with 

the  idea  which  referred  back  the  divine  revelations  in 

the  Old  Testament  economy  to  the  ^  ^T  K'nJ2*D>  might 

certainly  have  been  struck  by  the  circumstance,  that 
Christ,  without  farther  notice,  should  be  pointed  out  as 
the  founder  of  that  community.  As  if  in  explanation,  the 
Author  adds :  "Some  one,  as  an  instrument,  must  found 
a  building,  although  God  must  ever  be  acknowledged 
as  the  highest  founder  of  all  things."  Paul  express- 
es himself  in  a  manner  very  similar,  1  Cor.  xi.  i  2., 
affrs^  ya^  tj  yuvh  ex,  rov  dvd^hg^  ovtoj  xai  o  dvriP  diu  Tifi 
yjvaixog'  r66  ds  'Trdvra  sx  rou  0£ou,  Comp.  ver.  3.  ib. 
Yet  it  still  remains  something  singular,  certainly,  that 
rjifoi  tandi  so  isolated  and  ind-efinite. 
o 
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Ver.  5. — Christ's  exaltation  above  Moses  is  shewn 
from  yet  another  side.  According  to  Numbers  xii. 7> 
the  latter  is  ^e^d^uv^  and  he  is  ^s^aTm  with  relation  to 
the  fnture  institution  for  salvation.  Christ  is,  bj  ac- 
knowledgment, Son, — this  material  contrast  is  for- 
mally expressed  by  the  counter-position  of  the  preposi- 
tions h  and  M,  &sadvuv,  which  is  well  rendered  by  the 
Vulgate :  famulus ,  and  employed  also  in  Wisdom  x.  1 6 , 
and  applied  to  Moses,  corresponds  more  to  the  IraT^og, 
while  doiiXo;  =  ohsrri;,  see  Ammonius,  ed.  Valck,  p. 
69.  It  is  singular  that  most  interpreters  have  impro- 
perly referred  XaKrj&TiffofLsva  to  revelations  which  Moses 
was  still  to  receive.  The  Peshito  itself  translates  ex- 
pressly :  "  what  by  his  mediation  (oi^^ao)  should  be 
revealed;"  Ambrosius,  De  Josephoy  c.  6. 10., cites  even: 
quae  dicta  essent,  instead  of:  quae  dicenda  erant^  ac- 
cording to  which  we  should  have  been  obliged  so  to 
conceive  the  matter  as  if  that  honorary  predicate  had 
been  conferred  upon  Moses  before  the  reception  of  his 
revelations,  with  reference  to  his  future  deportment. 
This,  however,  would  be  an  assumption  destitute  of 
all  foundation.  When  we  remember  what  is  said 
chap.  viii.  5.  ix.  8.  23.  x.  1.,  we  shall  believe,  no 
doubt,  that  the  XaX9jd7j<r^>6va  are  the  Christian  revela- 
tions (ii.  3.),  which  were  indicated  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  worship. 

Ver.  6.  — The  Copula  may  be  merely  supplied,  or, 
what  is  better,  cr/<rro;  i<rr/.  Down  to  the  most  recent 
times,  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion  among 
interpreters  whether  we  should  read  ai/rou,  or  aurou. 
The  Vulgate  has  :  tit  dom^}  sua,  while  the  Italic :  in 
domo  ejus.  When  it  is  urged  against  the  reflective,  that 
it  is  precisely  the  term  u/og  which  brings  out  the  princi- 
pal point,  namely,  that  of  the  dependance,  it  is  re- 
plied, with  a  reference  to  Gal.  iv.  1 .  2,  7»*  that  the 
notion  vU^  includes  the  xXriPovofL/a,  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing reason  may  be  more  striking.  If,  with  these 
interpreters,  we  do  not  refer  aurou  in  ver.  5.  and  2.  to 
Christ,  then  the  former  a^rov  and  this  avrov,  in  ver.  6., 
would  form  an  antithesis  not  less  strong  than  the  pre- 
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positions  sv  and  stL  But^  in  this  case  also,  we  should, 
in  ver.  6.,  expect  another  word,  such  as  73/ov.  Instead  of 
the  rec.  ou,  we  find  in  the  Latin  translations,  and  in 
the  Latin  patres  og,  which  Bengel,  from  his  predilection 
for  the  authority  of  the  Latin  version,  decidedly  pre- 
fers, notwithstanding  that  neither  Cod.  A.^ — the  agree- 
ment of  which  with  the  Latin  yersion  he  made  a 
criterion  in  the  Gnomon,  2.  A.,  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
reading,  nor  any  other  auxiliary  accords  with  this 
reading,  except  the  Cod,  Clarom,,  from  his  partiality 
for  which  Beza,  likewise,  hns  adopted  og,  and  three 
Codd.  MinusCi  although  the  first,  from  the  second  hand 
too,  reads  ou.  The  external  reasons,  of  course,  quite 
preponderate  in  favour  of  ou  ;  for  Cod.  X).,  firom  its 
adherence  to  the  Latin  version,  and  also  from  its 
adoption  of  glosses  (See,  immediately  below,  o-ttov  in 
ver.  9.),  has  no  great  weight.  There  exists  a  gramma- 
tical suspicion,  indeed,  against  oS,  namely,  the  want  of 
the  article  before  oJkoc^  which  a  grammatically  instruc- 
ted Copyist  has  added  in  only  one  Cod.,  according  to 
MatthJii.  We  do  not  intend  to  vindicate  the  want  of 
the  article  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  equally  wanting  in 
passages  of  Luke  and  Paul,  where  the  definite  nature 
of  the  subject  necessarily  demands  it,  e.  g.  Luke  x. 
29.,  36. ;  Eph.  i.  10.,  when  explained  accord- 
ing to  Riickert.  But,  we  might  inquire  with  Bohme, 
whether  it  must  not  necessarily  be  wanting  here  ? 
Since  precisely,  according  to  the  connection  of 
our  passage,  o  ohog  Qsov  denotes  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  .economy  as  a  whole,  and  it  might  con- 
sequently, have  caused  some  confusion,  if,  imme- 
diately following  upon  this,  the  N.  T.  Theocracy 
had  been  called  directly  6  ohog  rou  0iou,  comp.,  ac- 
cordingly, 06OU  ol'Aodo/iiTi  hriy  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  fehould 
this  reason  be  thought  unsatisfactory,  an  appeal  may 
be  made  to  examples  where  it  is  wanting  to  the  Pre-' 
dicate  after  a  preceding  relative.  The  passages,  in- 
deed, in  which  these  are  found,  are  not  sufficiently 
convincing,  xi.  10.  Js  rsp^v/V^f  xa/  dtifiiou^yhg  6 
&s6g  ;  Ps.  cxliv.  15. :  oS  X'j^tog  6  &shg  aurov,  Ohcg  rou 
0soD,  mhg  rou  OioU  are  employed  in  speaking  of  the 
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Christian  community,  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  1  Peter  ii.  5. ; 
iv.  17.  Eph.  ii.  21.;  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  Rev.  iii.  12., 
comp.  1  Cor.  iii.,  16.  2  Cor.  vi  16.  Now  this  house 
of  God  is  here  called  a  house  of  Christy  in  the  first 
place,  because  He  is  the  foundation  of  it,  and,  secondly, 
because  in  Him  the  building  is  framed  together  and 
groweth,  Eph.  ii.  20.  21.  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  As  Paul, 
when  he  puts  forward  any  elevated  declarations  to  the 
Churches,  is  wont  to  connect  his  warning  propositions 
with  g/rg^  and  e/yg,  Rom.  viii.  9.  1  Peter  ii.  3.  Col.  i. 
23.,  so  our  author  employs  sdvy  which  Lacbmann  has 
adopted,  or  idvjrs^  ver.  14. ;  vi.  3,  and,  in  the  wavering 
state  of  the  community  such  was  the  more  necessary. 
What  he  wishes  them  to  hold  fast  ia  faith  and  hope,  and, 
in  the  same  way,  fr/Vr/c  and  BK<irii  are  connected  1  Peter 
i.  21.  na^|9j(r/a  as  to  matter=:u^o(rraff/f,  ver.  14.,  atXjjpo- 
(po^ia  Tvig  {sic)  ^iarscag,  x.  22.  Hope^  according  to  the 
Christian  notion,  is  Faith  with  a  particular  direction,that 
is,  while  faith  is  the  holding  fast  the  reality  of  the  pre* 
sent  and  future  invisible  world,  hope  is  the  joyful  con- 
fidence which  arises  from  that  holding  fast  the  future 
world,  the  certainty  of  participation  in  the  ^atftXs/a  rrig 
do|?^,  and  hence  hope  and  joy  are  correlative  ideas, 
Rom.  xii.  12. ;  2  Cor.  iii.  12.  Here  also  xav^riitAa 
expresses  joy,  triumphant  joy  ;  a  parallel  passage  is 
found  Rom.  v.  2. :  xaup^w^g^a  iir  ikiriht  rfjg  do^rig  rou 
&iov.  Wahl,  by  an  accurate  distinction  of  sensus  and 
sisni/icatus  has,  for  the  most  part  with  reason,  diminish- 
ed the  numbifr  of  meanings  in  the  N.  T.  Lexicons ; 
but,  under  xau^rifia  he  has  improperly  omitted  the 
signification  gat/dium^  which  Bretschneider  has  re- 
ceived into  his  Dictionary.  That  Luther's :  **  Ruhm** 
(glory,  boasting),  and :  '*  sich  riihrnerC*  (to  boast)  are 
not  quite  suitable,  we  often  feel  in  reading  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  particularly  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. The  LXX.  clearly  shews  that  xaup^jjrr/^,  accord- 
ing to  Hellenistic  usage,  was  equivalent  to  ayaXkiactg^ 
which  latter,  accordingly,  in  one  Cod.,  1  Thess  ii.  19., 
stands  instead  of  xa.{f)(7i(iig.  In  the  Aramaic,  also, 
yCLDuft    has   not     merely   the   signification  gloriatus 
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eit^  but  also  laeiaius  est,  Kaup^jj^ota,  for  which  the  Attic 
writers  have  xait^riiftg^  is  here,  as  it  is  in  2  Cor.  v  12. 
Active,  as  p^ovr^i^a  i8=  ^^ovjjtf/^,  Buttmann,  Ausfuhrl. 
Gramm.  ii.  315.  In  Pindar  it  so  occurs.  Isthm.  v»  65  : 
xau;^9?aa  xardQoi^s  ffiy^ :  **  water  glorying  by  si- 
lence,**  that  is,  that  it  may  spring  up  so  much  the  more 
luxuriantly — ^sQaiog,  not  only  here,  but.  throughout  all 
the  New  Testament,  occurs  as  an  adjective  of  three 
terminations,  ver.  14. ;  vi.  19. ;  ix.  I7. ;  Rom.  iv.  16. ; 
2  Cor.  i.  7-  From  the  predilection  of  the  Attics  for 
communia  it  is  used  more  frequently  by  them  as  a 
commune .'  but  still  it  is  often  found  as  an  adjective  of 
three  endings.  See  the  Rem.  on  ThontasMag.  ed.  Bern* 
p.  149.  In  Heb.  ix.  12.  wefindalso  a/wv/ay.  Examples 
of  the  reference  of  the  adjective,  as  in  this  passage,  accord- 
ing to  its  genders,  not  to  the  substantive  immediately 
preceding  xav^rifia,  but,  to  sXwig  are  found  likewise  in 
classical  writers,  although  more  frequently  in  the  poets 
than  the  prose  writers.  Matthia,  §.  141.  2.  c.  There 
yet  remains,  the  question,  whether  /^e^^i  riXovg  refer  to 
reXog  rav  vdvrcav,  the  reappearance  of  Christ,  or  to  the 
rsT^g  of  every  individual,  a  question  which  may  like- 
wise be  asked  respecting  Matth.  x.  22. ;  xxiv.  13.  I 
Cor.  i.  8.  Rev.  ii.  26.  The  assertion  propagated  in 
more  recent  times,  that  Paul  distinctly  expected  the 
reappearance  of  our  Lord  during  his  own  life,  has 
been  lately  modified  by  Usteri  and  others,  who  think 
that  he  looked  for  this  when  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  but  that,  subsequently,  Phil.  i.  21 
— 24.,  he  became  doubtful  respecting  it,  and,  finally, 
2  Tim.  iv.  6.  et  seq.,  altogether  resigned  this  expectation. 
Were  this  assertion  correct,  we  should  not,  merely  on 
that  account,  be  entitled  to  assume  that  the  disciples  of 
Paul  participated  in  his  opinion.  And,  moreover,  the 
assertion,  not  to  mention  other  reasons  against  it,  is 
weakened  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  Apostle, 
2  Thess.  ii.  2.  &c.,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  not 
to  be  immediately  expected,  various  events  were  pre- 
viously to  take  place ;  and,  if,  with  many,  we  under- 
stand by  xars;^wv,  the  Apostle  himself,  then  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  he  would  not  survive  until  the 
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day  of  the  Lord.  The  communicatiye  manner  of  ad« 
dress  must  be  admitted  in  1  Cor.  xy.  51.  (according  to 
the  rec),  and  in  1  Thess,  iv.  17.i  for,  if  it  be  not,  we 
should  be  forced  to  adopt  the  absurd  notion,  that  Paul 
knew  with  certainty,  that,  for  some  years,  no  Christian 
would  die  in  Corinth  or  Thessalonica.  But,  according 
to  Lachmann's  text,  and  also  the  text.  rec.  explain- 
ed by  Riickert^  or  as  Billroth,  Olshausen,  and  Winer 
(p.  512.)  explain  it,  Paul  says  directly,  that  some,  or 
even  all,  would  die.  Compare  the  article  on  Hegel's 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the  Eyang.  K.  Z.,  1834. 
No.  12.  S.  94.  As  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  had 
admonished  them  to  look  every  moment  for  His  reap- 
pearance, and,  on  the  other,  declared  that  no  one 
knew  the  hour  of  His  coming,  so  the  Apostles  were 
conyinced  that  He  might,  and  desired  that  He  should 
come  very  soon,  without,  however,  fixing  any  thing 
respecting  the  articulus  temporis.  According  to  this 
we  must  expound  x.  25,  37.  of  our  Ep.,  comp.  x.  25. 
"We,  therefore,  explain  (J^^xV  "^oug'in  this  passage,  quite 
indefinitely,  of  the  end  rf  the  season  of  conflict ;  and 
we  regard  1  Peter  i.  9.  2  Tim.  i.  12.,  as,  in  substance, 
saying  the  same  thing.  This  termination  of  the  season 
of  conflict  approaches,  for  some,  at  the  end  of  the  indi- 
vidual^ for  others,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  race.  Bleek 
remarks  :  '^  It  is  in  general ;  until  hope  shall  find  its 
object,  its  complete  fulfilment." 

Ver.  7 — 19. — Lay  the  threatening  to  hearty  which  is 
pronounced  in  Ps.  xcv.  7*  ^c.^  that  the  unbeliever 
and  the  disobedient  cannot  see  God's  rest. 

Ver.  7* — Unbelief  and  apostacy  were  chiefly  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  community  (ver.  12 ;  x.  22,  25), 
€Uid,  hence  the  exhortation  is  directed  against  these, 
comp.  the  mention  of  ctT/tfr/a,  ver.  18. 19. ;  iv.  2.  Al- 
ready had  the  community  received  numerous  blessings, 
but  these  had  served  only  to  render  many  among  them 
secure,  vi.  4 — 8.  The  author  works  against  this  per- 
nicious security,  by  setting  before  them  a  terrible  ex- 
ample.    The  Fathers,  who  had,  during  the  Exodus 
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from  Egypt,  seen  such  manifold  wonders  of  God's 
grace,  and  bad  ten  times  tempted  Him,  yet  without 
obeying  His  voice,  were,  at  last,  excluded  from  the 
land  of  promise ;  so,  notwithstanding  numerous  in- 
stances of  God's  grace,  many  of  the  community  might 
lose  the  heavenly  Canaan  (c.  iv.).  The  Old  Testa- 
ment fact  is  applied  in  a  manner  exactly  corresponding 
by  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 11.  The  Author  might  hare 
pronounced  this  warning,  in  reference  to  the  threaten- 
ings,  Deut.  i.  34.,  but,  as  a  Psalmist  had  already  held 
up  these  threatenings  before  his  generation,  the  writer 
prefers  introducing  them  in  the  words  of  that  Psalmist, 
and  refers  them,  not  to  David,  indeed,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  Author  of  them  by  the  tradition  of  the  LXX. 
(comp.  iv.  7.),  but  to  the  auctor  primarius  Scripiurae 
Sacrae^  the  nmZfjLct  aytov^  because  the  latter,  as  Calvin 
says :  hnge  plus  afficiendis  animis  valet,  quam  si  Da* 
videm  nomine  citaret. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  different  views  of  expositors 
regarding  the  construction.  According  to  Calvin,  Pis- 
cator,  Grotius,  Carpzov,  and  Valckenaer,  the  words 
from  xadug  to  the  end  of  the  1 1th  verse  should  be  in- 
cluded in  brackets,  so  that  jSXs^grs,  in  ver.  12.,  would 
fall  to  be  connected  with  dto  in  ver.  7*  t  &  collocation 
for  which  Abresch,  particularly  adduces  this  reason, 
that  we  should  expect  ds,  or  some  other  particle,  to  be 
employed  along  with  ^Xs^jrtre.  But,  in  opposition  to 
this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  xii.  25.,  ^XsTiTi  is 
used  by  itself,  to  introduce  an  admonition.  Bohme 
considers  it  as  certain,  that  the  proposition,  ver.  12., 
is  the  concluding  proposition  to  xatfwg,  Kuinol,  on 
the  contrary,  after  the  example  of  some  older  writers, 
supposes  that  the  author  appropriates  the  words  of 
Scripture  as  his  own  :  **  Wherefore, — that  I  may  let 
the  Scripture  speak, — harden,  &c."  To  us  it  appears 
preferable  to  regard  this  proposition  as  one  of  those  on 
which  the  Apodosis,  as  it  can  be  supplied  from  the 
Antecedent,  falls  of  itself.  It  would  have  run  thus  : 
fi^  (fxXfiovvsrs  rui  xaodia;  vfMuv  (comp.  ver.  13.).  This 
view  may  the  more  readily  be  adopted,  because  of  the 
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length  of  the  citation  introduced  bj  xaddc,  and,  be- 
cause, precisely  after  xa^wj  in  shorter  citations  (Rom. 
XV.  3.  21.  1  Cor.  i.  31. ;  ii.  9.),  as  well  as  in  other 
cases  (Mark  xy.  8.  1  John  iii.  12.  2  Cor.  iii.  13.), 
the  Apodosis  must  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
context.  In  such  cases  the  Greeks  and  Latins  com- 
bine the  Apodosis  and  Prothesis  into  one  proposition, 
a  usage  which  has  been  placed  by  Matthia,  De  Ana- 
cduthU,  under  the  Anacoluthia,  but  by  Kriiger^  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  Attraction,  §.  31.,  it  has  been 
more  correctly  reckoned  among  the  Attractions. 

Ver.  8. — Comp.  Exodus  xvii.  It  has  been  contend- 
ed by  Michaelis,  especially,  that  ira^a'f^ixoadfAog  and 
mt^aiffiog^  are,  in  the  LXX.,  designations  of  places,  as 
the  Greeks  also,  on  other  occasions  (as.Philo  Byblius, 
in  the  translation  of  Sanchoniathon),  were  used  to 
translate  the  significant  Eastern  nomina  propria  into 
Greek.  Still,  not  only  has  Rosenmiiller,  among  the 
expositors  of  the  PssJms,  not  acknowledged  this  in 
the  Greek  translators,  but  de  Wette  has  rendered 
the  Hebrew :  '^  as  on  the  day  of  the  temptation/' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Psalmist  employed  the 
words  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  nomina  propria.  The  ob- 
seryation  of  Kuincil,  that  the  addition  DV3  shews  the 

s 

contrary,  I  dp  not  understand,  comp.  ^^HD  DV3 
Isa.  ix.  3.,  DnVa   DV3,  Ezek.  xxx.  9.     With 

respect  to  the  LXX.,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  en- 
tertain a  doubt,  although  the  opinion  of  Michaelis 
seems  to  be  correct. 

Yer.  9. — 0'3  referred  back  to  gfi7/<A»;=:wrftu,  which  is 
given  by  one  Scholion,  and  adopted  by  the  Cod,  Cla^ 
ram.  Usiod^av^  even  when  employed  by  men  in  re- 
ference to  God,  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  at  ii. 
J  8.;  by  means  of  mistrust  and  unbelief,  men  think 
they  can  place  God  in  a  situation  in  which  His  impo- 
tence will  be  made  manifest.  Aoxff/Ld^esv,  in  like  man- 
ner, is  here  selected  in  the  bad  and  accessory  sense,  for 
the  sake  of  the  parallelism  with  vnt^d^stv ;  still  THS, 
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to  which  it  corresponds,  occurs  Malachi  iii.  10^  15., 
and,  without  the  parallelism,  =  titi^i>  ^^^  ^  &lso 

T      • 

dox//tta^g/v,  Wisdom  i.  3.,  comp.  Bauermeister  on  the 
passage.  Knapp  and  Vater,  pointing  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  have  placed  a  colon  before  idoxtfj^affav ;  but 
neither  Breitinger,  in  the  LXX.,  nor  Griesbach,  has 
adopted  this  punctuation.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
punctuation  the  adversative  signification  of  xa/  comes 
more  distinctly  forward  ;  xa/  corresponds,  in  this  pas- 
sage^ to  the  Hebrew  C-J  although^  and  occurs  with 

ihis  import  in  classical  writers,  especially  in  parenthe- 
tical use.  Wolf  on  Demosth.  Adv.  Lep.  p.  238. 
Stallbaum  on  Apol*  Socr.  p.  63.  Moreover,  very 
weighty  testimonies  are  in  favour  of  the  reading  oS 
mipa^av  <ii  frarePtg  vfiuv  sv  doxifi^astc^. 

Ver.  10,  11. — The  3g,  in  ver.  11.,  must  not  be 
taken  in  the  disjunctive  sense  of  a}.Xd  (which  it  in- 
deed never  bears),  for,  in  this  place,  it  has  a  conjunc- 
tive signification,  and  hence  the  LXX.,  following 
the  Hebrew  more  closely,  have  given  xa/.  'fig  here, 
and  at  iv.  3.,  with  the  verb,  fin.,  is  employed  in  the 
sense  so  that  (Mark  iv.  27-  does  not  belong  to  this 
class  of  meanings).  Perhaps  the  rare  occurrence  of 
this  meaning  has  occasioned  the  reading  oT;  of  the 
Vulgate.  'Hf  and  wffrg  =  as^  and  so  as,  are  both  em- 
ployed with  the  infinitive,  and  with  the  verh.fin»  to 
denote  the  effect,  result.  See  Passow,  p.  1 129.  No.  3. 
Winer  p.  277-  299.  The  Canon,  that  c]g  alone,  is 
employed  to  mark  intention,  ujcts  result,  is  incorrect  as 
respects  both  Particles.  See,  in  reference  to  wffrg, 
Bremi,  in  the  Appar.  ad  Demosth.  I.  p.  413. — E/  is 
the  Hebrew  formula  of  adjuration  tUK 

Ver.  12 — There  is  here  stated,  more  especially,  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  that  race,  namely, 
unbelief.  The  genitive  a^nffr/ag  is  placed  by  the 
adjective  'jrovrj^d^  elsewhere,  particularly  by  parti- 
ciples and  Adject,  verb,,  to  denote  the  cause  from 
which  any  thing  proceeds,  2  Peter  ii.  14.,  according 
to  Cod.  AC.  I  Cot,  ii.  13.  James  i.  13.,  in  which  cases 
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the  older  Praxis  talked  of  an  ellipse  of  the  octo,  See 
Bos,  EUips,  ed.  Schaefer,  p.  749 — On  m  with  the 
future  following  it,  in  classical  writers,  see  Matthia,  p. 
998.  In  the  New  Testament,  com  p.  Col.  ii.  3. ;  and 
Winer,  p.  445.  'Ev  points  out  the  expression  in  which 
the  unhelief  reveals  itself.  The  predicate  ^div^  in  op- 
position to  the  firi  (pvffei  ovrsg  dsoi,  Gal.  iv.  8.,  denotes 
the  God  who  shows  himself  operative  in  life,  and  hence 
the  real  God,  and  is,  therefore,  of  a  kindred  meaning 
with  svspyric,  iv  12.,  and  with  ccXtj^/^o^,  1  Thes.  i.  9. 
Here,  perhaps,  it  was  selected  for  the  same  reason  as 
at  X.  31.,  and  iv.  ]2.,  in  order  to  indicate  that  this  real 
God  will  likewise  realise  His  threatenings.  The  same 
allusion  is  contained  in  the  predicate  of  God's  heing 

the  living  God  in  the  usual  formula  of  an  oath,  ♦pi  /K» 

Jer.  V.  2. 

Ver.  13. — Christian  watchfulness  alone  can  preserve 
us  from  such  a  fall ;  and  no  man  must,  in  this  matter, 
consider  himself  alone,  for  then  self-deception  is  near, 
hut  all  must  mutually  regard  one  another,  xii.  15. ;  x. 
24.  That  this  sin  has  an  ensnaring  power  {(p^svawar^), 
so  that  the  understanding  is  led  astray  by  it,  Rom.  vii. 
11.  Ephes.  iv.  22.  James  i.  22.  26.  And,  indeed, 
this  mutual  admonition  must  take  place  while  it  is 
called  today.  Now  this  has  either  the  meaning: 
"  so  long  as  that  to-day  of  the  Psalm  is  called  to  you" 
(so  Bohme  and  Kuinol  understand  it),  or :  "  so  long  as 
the  predicate  to-dai/  is  called  «.  e.  used'*  (so  Luther, 
Beza,  Bleek),  i.  e.  so  long  as  your  earthly  life  endures 
(iv.  7-).  And,  as  the  danger  is  every  day  renewed, 
so  must  we  give  heed  xatf'  gxaorjjv  fjjtisoav,  and  so 
much  the  more  as  the  period  at  which  this  call  ceases 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  whole  race  is  at  hand, 
X.37. 

Ver.  14. — This  hardening  would  have  for  us  effects 
so  much  the  more  pernicious  as  God  has  shewn  so 
much  grace  as  to  se^d  Christ  to  us,  vi.  4. ;  x.  26. 
Msro^Oi  rou  X^tffrov,  like  vi.  4.,  fLsroyot  wsvinarog  ay/ov. 
'O  X^/ffrog  the  sum  of  all  the  Christian  blessings,  on 
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which  account  we  do  not  find  6  'Ititroug,  which  is  else- 
where employed  by  the  Author,  Gal.  iii.  27. ;  PhiU 
iii.  8.  Theoph. :  ovtu  fi^srs^ofiev  aurcu  ug  ffufia  xspaXrig, 
Teyovafisv  must  be  translated,  not  as  a  present,  but,  as 
a  perfect,  the  intention  being  to  give  prominence  to 
the  value  of  that  which  we  have  received  through 
Christ.  In  the  other  passages,  also,  where  it  occurs,  it 
is  most  correctly  translated  by  the  perfect,  v.  11. ;  vii. 
1 6. ;  xi.  3. ;  xii.  8.  The  conditional  proposition  with 
sdvfTs^  is  like  ver.  6.  On  u'^roffraati  see  at  xi.  1 .,  and 
compare  ^ag^?j<r/a,  ver.  6.  In  ?i  afp^jj  rii;  u'jrotfToiasojs 
there  is  as  little  of  a  Hypallage  as  there  is  in  ix.  2. ; 
d^X^  must  be  taken  as  a  concrete,  it  corresponds  with 
fl-^wrjj  flT/Vr/c,  1  Tim.  v.  1 2.  Comp.  Rev.  ii.  4.  The 
first  faith  of  the  community  was  a  thoroughly  self- 
denying  devotion  to  Christ,  vL  10. ;  x.  32.  M«;j^/ 
rsXovi  forms  a  beautiful  antithesis  to  afx^,  comp.  on 
ver.  6.,  Bengel :  initium — usque  ad  finem,  xii.  2. ; 
vi.  11.  Chrislianus  quamdiu  non  est  rgrsXt/w/tisvof, 
kabet  se  pro  incipiente  ;  resembling  this  is  rh  rsXog 
rrii  iridTiug,  1  Peter  i.  9.,  in  so  far  as,  in  that  passage, 
the  signification  reward^  is  not  adopted,  but  end^  which 
alone  is  the  correct  meaning.  On  the  feminine  ter« 
mination  of  ^'s^aiog  comp.  at  ver.  6. 

Ver.  15 — There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words  of  this  verse. 
Chrysostom  remarks,  xa^  v'rt^Qarov  hart  roZro,  that  is^ 
he  thinks  ver.  16 — 19.  are  to  be  taken  parenthetically^ 
and  the  commencement  of  chap,  iv.,  (po^n^St/isv  ouv,  to 
be  joined  with  iv  rfi  "ksyia&ai^ — and,  in  this,  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Grotius  and  Valckenaer.  Carpzov,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Heinrichs,  Kuinbl,  and  Winer  (p.  496)  re- 
gard (T^/ts^ov — axoutfjjrc  as  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  fLn  ffxXriyjvriTi  as  the  admonition  of 
the  writer.  According  to  Bengel,  Peirce,  Chr.  Schmid, 
Abresch,  and  Knapp  ver.  14.  should  be  inclosed  in 
brackets,  and  iv  rcu  X'sysedat  be  connected  with  cra^a- 
xaXiiTs ;  while,  by  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Beza,  ver.  15.  is  connected  immediately  with  ver.  14., 
as  Beza  translates :  interim  dum  dicitur^  i.  e.  quamdiu 
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haec  vox  personat.  Of  the  views  we  have  mentioned, 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  adoption.  It  is 
true  a  particular  emphasis  would  then  belaid  upon  the 
idea :  so  long  as,  so  that  we  might  expect  scug  orov  or 
«%£'»  ou,  whilst  ev  imports  merely  bt/,  comp.  viii.  1 3., 
€¥  rf  h^drfi  ffdX^iyyi,  1 .  Cor.  xv.  52.  Still,  we  should 
have  Bgreed  to  this  connection  of  propositions,  if  a  pre- 
ferable one,  first  proposed  by  Bohme,  did  not  present 
itself;  according  to  it,  ver.  16.  is  regarded  as  the  con- 
cluding proposition  of  ver.  15.,  and  yd^  as  a  particle 
in  the  interrogation,  as  it  occurs  particularly  in  inter- 
rogations of  surprise.  See  Hermann  on  Viger,  p.  829. 
Hartung,  i.  478.  "  When  it  is  said :  to-day,  &c. — 
what  manner  of  persons  were  they  who,  after  they  had 
heard  God's  word,  revolted  .?*"  This  connection  of 
propositions  is  strongly  supported  by  the  circumstance, 
that  it  gives  a  sense  very  appropriate  to  the  context. 
The  writer,  in  ver.  14.,  brought  forward,  as  the  ground 
of  his  warning  against  them  hardening  themselves,  that 
Christians  have  received  so  great  blessings.  It  might 
have  been  objected,  that,  for  this  very  reason,  a  falling 
away  was  the  less  to  be  expected  from  them.  He  re- 
plies, "  does  not  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  which 
I  bring  before  you,  refer  precisely  to  such  rebels 
against  God  as  He  had,  with  a  mighty  arm,  conducted 
out  of  the  land  of  bondage  ?  and  to  whom  do  the  an- 
ger and  wrath  of  God  apply  ?  to  the  very  same  per- 
sons, when  they  had  fallen  into  unbelief;  consequentlyy 
we  are  not  placed  in  security  by  the  grace  which  we 
may  have  ourselves  experienced."  comp.  Eem.  on  ver. 

Ver.  16. — ^The  exposition  here  will  be  very  different 
from  ours,  if  we  take,  as  Oecum.  and  Theophylact,  as 
well  as  the  Vulgate,  and,  after  it,  Luther  have  done, 
rtvii  as  pron.  indef.,  and  d'K'kd  as  implying  a  limitation. 
Tmg  would  then  relate  to  the  six  hundred  thousand 
who  fell  in  the  wilderness,  ou  irdwi^  to  those  who 
were,  on  the  muster,  found  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
the  Women  and  Levites,  and  especially  to  the  two 
persons,  Caleb  and  Joshua,  to  whom  it  was  vouchsafed 
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to  enter  into  Canaan,  as  Paul,  also,  1  Cor.  x.  5.,  for 
the  sake  of  these  two  exceptions,  says  only :  oux  » 
roTg  ^Kiiadiv  auTuy  MoKriffiv  6  &i6g.  But  the  strongest 
argument  against  this  view  of  the  passage  is  its  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  object  of  the  Author,  which  is  to 
shew  the  magnitude  of  the  diyine  punishment.  Ac- 
cording to  our  exposition,  Tlvec  must  be  written  as  an 
interrogative  pronoun,  and,  likewise,  without  an  initial 
capital.  So  Theod.  understood  it.  ' AKouffavn; 
with  an  allusion  to  the  iav  aTtovarirs ;  the  subject  of 
this  dx,o^  is  the  svayyeXiovy  that  believers  shall  enter 
into  the  land  of  rest,  comp.  iv.  1.  2.  'AXXd  in  the  in- 
terrogation, Hke  shoL  xii.  9.,  is  according  to  genuine 
classical  usage,  and  corresponds  to  our  but,  stilly  yet^ 
indeed  {dock.)  :  ♦*  it  was  indeed  all  those,"  and  hence 
is  especially  employed  in  Antiphora.  Matthia,  §.  613., 
Devarius  De  Par  tic,  p.  19.,  resembling  the  Latin  at, 
and  at  enim,  Tursellinus  ed.  Hand.  i.  438.  446.  On 
vd^reg  oi  s^iXdovrsg^  Bengel  first  made  the  acute  remark 
that  the  signification :  **  altogether  such  as/*  would  be 
more  suitable,  as  Schulz  also  translates  it ;  the  object 
to  be  proved  being,  namely,  that  precisely  those  who 
had  received  the  most  grace  should  suffer  the  heaviest 
inflictions  of  the  divine  anger.  But,  can  'jravTsg  u 
s^sXdovrsg  be  so  translated  ?  It  appears  that  Bengel 
had  0/  irdyng  in  mind ;  oi  <rdvTsg  <piXoi  means ;  "  friends 
all  together,"  and  may,  therefore,  be  rendered :  *'  nothing 
hut^  or,  "  wholly  friends  "  according  to  which  usage, 
also,  ot  TavTsg  is  placed  with  numerical  words,  when 
the  phrase  has  the  signification  of,  in  the  whole^  in  all, 
Acts  xxvii.  37* ;  xix.  7.*  On  the  other  hand,  vdvrsg 
oi  (piXoi  can  only  be  rendered :  "  the  friends,  all  of 
them."  Bengel,  as  well  as  Kuinbl,  appeals  to  Raphael 
on  James  i.  1 7*  The  examples  there  adduced  are 
either  such  as  have  the  singular  without  the  article,  as 

•  Winer,  p.  106.,  appears  to  have  overlooked  this  use  of  « 
irdfTtg,  with  numbers.  He  has  also  there  quoted  the  position  of 
the  article  in  «  trat  vi/Mg,  Gal.  v.  14.,  as  an  anomaly,  without 
observing  that  it  is  far  from  rare  in  the  classics,  eof.  gr.  Piato^ 
De  Rep.  10,  618.  i^as»i»'ivf«t,  Polyb.  1,  15,  6. 
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James  i.  2.,  which  certainly  means :  **  all  possible 
peace,"  and,  hence,  "  pure  peace ;"  or,  the  article 
stands  before  -ravrgg,  as  Arrian,  3,  8,  6.  Uocehatovg 
ds  nai  *T§Jidvovg  xal  Ta^ovpovgy  rovg  ^dvrag  hr-Trsocg 
(wholly  horsemen,  horsemen  altogether)  ^Para(ps§if7ii 
riysv.  We  get  almost  the  same  sense  as  that  sought 
by  Bengel,  by  translating :  **  was  it  not  they  altogether 
who  went  out  of  Egypt,"  in  which  these  two  excep- 
tions, Caleb  and  Joshua,  and  those  in  their  minority, 
remain  unnoticed,  and  the  following  thought  presents 
itself:  "did  not  God's  anger  strike  so  many  as  had 
there  experienced  proofs  of  His  grace  V 

Ver.  17 — 1 9. — It  is  most  convenient,  with  Beza  and 
Matthai,  to  place  the  mark  of  interrogation  at  the  end 
of  the  verse,  for,  otherwise,  the  words  have  a  dragging 
effect.  The  reason,  also,  of  the  punishment  is  now 
added,  that  is,  unbelief,  as  in  verse  19.  dt*  dirtcrioDt 
is  made  prominent  by  the  collocation  of  the  words. 
With  this  aTiffTihy  according  to  the  usage  of  the  New 
Testament,  diriiQtTv  is  synonoraous  (iv.  11.),  in  so  far 
as  all  belief  in  an  objective  truth  is  a  sub-ordinating 
of  self  to  it,  hence  i/raxojj  flr/tfrgwg,  Rom.  i.  5.  But,  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  in  ver.  17.,  a.dagrdvsiv  appears  to  be 
used  synonymously  with  d-TrtihTv.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment afjbct^^dmv  is  used  in  a  similar  way  to  our Jallent 
which  partly  denotes  sinning  in  general,  partly  a  deep 
fall  and  apostacy  from  the  right  path  in  particular ; 
in  this  latter  sense  it  is  used  here,  and  in  x.  26 ;  2 

Peter  ii.  4 ;  Titus  iii.  11.     So  in  Hebrew  ^yj2>  to  sin, 

to  fall  into  sin,  joined  with  n1n^!l>  to  fall   off,  to 

apostatize,  so  also  ytl^Q  ;  and  thus  VJJ^S  and  niO* 

-      T  -     T  T     T 

are  connected  in  Lam.  iii.  42.  KwXa  is  put  in  some 
places  by  the  LXX.  for  CDH  JS>  Beza :  hoc  vocabuh 

sfgnificatur^  illos  non  tarn  sic  ferente  morialitate  vel 
quovis  mordof  sed  tabescentihus  sensim  corporibus  in 
deserto  veluti  concidisse. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THAT  PROMISE  OP  GOD's  REST  STILL  CONCERNETH  US 
ALSO,  NAY,  US  PECULIARLY,  THEREFORE,  LET  US 
STRIVE  THAT  WE  MAY  OBTAIN  A  PORTION  IN  IT. 

Yer.  1 — 10.  That  promise  of  GotTs  rest  still  concern- 
eth  us  alsoy  nay^  us  peculiarly. 

Few  interpreters  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  lucid 
view  of  the  progi'ess  of  the  ideas  in  this  section.  As  an  in- 
sight into  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  right  comprehen- 
sion of  detached  portions  of  the  section,  we  will  premise  a 
survey  of  it.  The  promise  of  the  land  of  rest  concerneth 
us  also  (iii.  13.).  We  who  have  been  led  out  of  the 
spiritual  Egypt  (Rev.  xi.  8.)  have,  as  well  as  they 
who  were  led  out  of  the  sensible  Egypt,  received  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  rest  of  God,  nay,  to  us,  the  faithful, 
it  peculiarly  belongs.  That  is,  although  that  rest  of 
God  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  yet  the 
men  of  Moses'  time,  in  consequence  of  their  unbelief, 
did  not  enter  into  it.  Now,  since  the  compassion  of 
God  wills  that  there  should  be  some  to  enjoy  this  rest, 
men  are,  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  again 
invited  to  it  with  a  to-  day,  by  which  it  is  declared, 
that,  even  originally,  the  land  of  rest  did  not  merely 
denote  the  earthly  Canaan,  as  the  latter,  in  the  times 
of  David,  had  long  been  possessed  by  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. In  as  much  as  the  land  of  the  true  rest  of  God 
is  now  opened  to  us  Christians,  through  Christ  (vi. 
19,  20.),  that  promise  belongs,  also,  peculiarly  to  us. 
As  tending  to  give  a  clearer  perception  of  the  contents 
of  the  following  section,  let  us  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
Hermeneutics  of  the  author.  He  does  not  expound 
according  to  the  grammatico-historical  connection,  but, 
what  lies,  TcaTa.btdmav^  in  the  declarations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  considers  as  contained  in  it  xara  gif/cta, 
and  derives  it  from  the  words.  In  what  light  we  are 
to  consider  this  mode  of  interpretation,  see  explained 
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Id  App.  I.      We  will  now  shew,  as  respects  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  on  the  one  hand,  where  the  author  has 
departed  from  the  grammatico- historical  interpretation, 
on  the  other,   wherein  he  has  rightly  apprehended, 
xara  didvoiav,  those  Old  Testament  declarations.     1. 
He  has  taken  up  the  Old  Testament  declaration,  ver. 
3.,  without  regard  to  the  grammatico-historical  con- 
nection, as,  by  including  the  declaration  quoted  in  ver. 
4.,  he  has  not  explained  the  words  iig  rjjv  xard'Trcx.vatv 
fLov  according  to  their  primary  meaning :  "  into  the 
land  which  /  give  you  for  rest  (Deut.  xii.  9.)/'  but : 
"  into  the  rest  which  /,  God,  myself  enjoy."     2.  He 
has    concluded,  from    the  warning  of  the  Psalmist 
against  neglecting  the  voice  of  God  now,  as  was  done 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  that  even  now  a  rest  of  God  is 
offered,  and  that  too  the  same  as  then,  wherefore,  the 
rest  promised  in  those  times  cannot  have  been  merely 
rest  in  the  earthly  Canaan.      In  how  small  a  degree 
soever  the  Old  Testament  passages,  xard  g?,aa,  i,  e. 
according  to  their  historical  connection,  justify  this  ex- 
position, and  these  conclusions,  still,  we  must  confess 
that,  xara  dtdvotav,  they  are  rightly  cited.    The  typical 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  history  being  supposed, 
the  earthly  land  of  promise  presents  itself  in  the  con- 
nection of  the  same  Canaan  as  the  type  of  that  land 
of  promise  won  by  Christ;  and,  herein  lies  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  affirmation,  that  the  promise  given  to  the 
believing  Israelites  that  they  should  enter  into  the 
land  of  rest  was  not  exhausted  by  its  temporal  fulfil- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  that,  according  to  its  fullest  im- 
port, it  points  to  something  higher.     Moreover,  if  it 
be  true,  that  we  most  significantly  express  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian's  rest  in  the  land  of  promise  pre- 
pared by  Christ  when  we  say,  he  will  share  in  the  rest 
of  God  himself,  then  it  is  also  true  that  the  promise  of 
entering  into  God's  rest,  conceived  xara  hidvoiav,  does 
not  merely  imply  a  rest  prepared  by  God,  but,  also, 
one  which  God  himself  enjoys. 

Ver.  I.  An  admonition  founded  upon  sad  examples, 
comp.  ver.  ]I.  1  Cor.  x.  8.  9.      Rom  xi.  20.  21. 
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KaraAsiTro/jLsvrig  alludes  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
sense  of  the  promise  was  not  exhausted  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  earthly  country.  It  is  still  uncertain, 
with  regard  to  aurov^  whether  it  be  the  rest  which 
God  gives,  or  which  He  possesses.  Aoxfi  we  cannot, 
as  Schulz  and  Wahl  have  rendered  it,  translate :  **  that 
no  one  may  think  he  is  come  too  late ;"  the  Apostle 
is  not  desirous  of  warning  against  a  false  view,  nor 
against  faint-heartedness,  but  against  actual  exclusion. 
*  XffTSPsTn  means :  to  came  too  late,  and  is,  no  doubt,  used 
with  reference  to  arjfis^ov.  In  the  Perfect  it  means  : 
"  to  be  come  too  late,*'  L  e,  to  be  -excluded,  and,  in  the 
sense  of  the  declaration,  Luke  xiii.  25. ;  in  a  corre- 
sponding sense  it  is  used  Heb.  xii.  15.  AoxiTv,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  is  used  here  paraphrastically, 
as,  in  other  passages,  (palvsffdai^  to  soften  the  admoni- 
tion, comp.  Josephus,  Antiqu.  II.  6, 10. :  cu3*  &v  uq  sfis 
doxsTn  cc/tLa^Tsh,  'in  f^vrifiovsvu.  In  like  manner  the 
Latin  videri^  Cic,  De  Off,  III.  2, 6 :  ut  tute  tibi  defuisse 
videare.  The  use  of  dox£T,  1  Cor.  xi.  16.,  might  cer- 
tainly be  explained  in  the  same  way,  as  Wahl  sup- 
poses, but  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  the  signification  (as 
in  1  Cor.  viii.  2.) :  *'  to  assume,  to  arrogate,  to  presume." 
Luther,  with  correct  feeling,  has  altogether  passed  by 
the  words.  With  our  conception  of  the  meaning  Bleek 
entirely  coincides. 

Ver.  2.  The  g-JayyeX/ov  of  Christians  relates  especially 
to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  bliss  ;  the  euayysXiov  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Moses  related  to  the  earthly  Canaan, 
but  this,  again,  points  to  the  land  of  everlasting  bliss. 
Bengel  has  made  a  judicious  remark  on  the  guayyg- 
X/ffdevTsc^  ver.  6.  The  exposition  of  the  following  words 
depends  upon  the  reading,  which  is  fluctuating,  in  the 
two  words  of  the  recy  ffvyjcsx^a/ievog  and  axojccw/.  The 
received  reading  is  found,  indeed,  in  the  two  most  an* 
cient  versions,  the  Peshito  (not  in  the  Phihx,),  and 
the  Latin,  but  not  in  a  single  copy  of  the  Uncial 
Codd.,  and  only  in  a  few  of  the  Minusc.  Codd.<,  from 
the  11  th  to  the  1 4th  century.  The  Venetian  Codd. ,  also, 
which  have  lately  received  a  more  careful  collation  by 
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Rinck,  read  <njyxsx§afievovsi  it  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  merely  p/«re^  boni  codices^  as  Bohme  expresses 
himself,  which  speak  for  the  Ace.  plur.,  but,  with 
Matthai,  we  ought  rather  to  say :  ovyxix§a,asvogjbrtasse 
nnllius  codicis  auctoritate  confirmaiur^  nisi  eorum  qui 
e  Latina  Vulgaia  et  Veteri  Italica,  ut  vacant^  interpo- 
lati  sunt,  hence,  also,  the  Ace*  plur. — either  (ruyxexs- 
^a<f,(itvovi  or  ffvyxix^afiivovg  —  was  adopted  into  the 
text  by  the  CompluL,  Plantin.,  Genev.,  and,  sub- 
sequently, by  "Wetstein,  Matthai,  and  Lachmann,  and 
considered  by  Griesbach  as  almost  equal  in  claims  to 
avyxsx^afisvog.  "We  will  explain  the  passage  according 
to  this  reading,  as,  irom  these  circumstances,  it  would 
appear  to  be  &e  only  well  founded  one. 

In  the  first  place,  we  haye  to  decide  for  one  of  the 
two  passire  forms,  xex^afji^i  or  xixs§a<rfi,at.  For  the 
latter  the  external,  as  well  as  the  grammatical,  eyi- 
dence  preponderates.  It  is  the  later  form  (Buttmann, 
Ausfuhrl.  Gramm.  ii.  154.),  and  is  also  found  Rer.  xiv. 
10. ;  so  likewise  'jrsTst^afffisvog  is  the  ascertained  read- 
ing iv.  15.,  while  Cod,  C,  and  4Sieyeral  Codd,  mi^ 
nusc*  haye  irsirsi^a/Asvog  in  that  pass£^e.  The  signifi- 
cation of  ifuyxs^dvvvffdai,  c.  dat,  pers.  is :  to  associate^  to 
Join  with  some  one,  c.  dat>  rei,  to  Join  with  a  thifig  ; 
for  which  numerous  examples  may  be  found  in  Wet- 
stein, Kypke,  and  Abresch.  Now,  there  are  here 
two  constructions  possible :  either  we  must  connect 
the  yerb  with  the  datiye  of  the  person,  and  regard  rfi 
miarit  as  dtU.  modi :  "  as  they  did  not  in  faith  join 
themselyes  to  those  who  heard,'*  or,  we  must  connect 
the  yerb  with  the  dat,  m,  and  make  the  dat.  pers,  de- 
pendent upon  the  dat.  rei,  as,  for  instance,  Matt,  xxvii. 
7.,  itg  rapnv  roTg  S,svoig.  See  Winer,  p.  198.,  Wahl, 
*.  V.  sJvai,  I.  A.  a,,  so  that  this  sense  results :  "  as  they 
did  not  join  in  the  belief  of  those  hearing.''  In  both 
constructions  the  sense  remains  the  same.  'Axouwv 
designates,  according  to  this  conception  of  the  passage, 
bearing  with  faith,  obeying  fgehorchen ),  and,  by 
the  dxovffavng  none  else  can  be  understood  save  Caleb 
and  Joshua.   Thus  it  is  explained  by  Theoph.,  (£cum., 
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and  likewise  Ohrysost. ;  only  the  last,  singularly 
enough,  expresses  himself  as  if,  vice  versa^  it  were 
said  of  these  two  believers,  that  they  had  not  joined 
the  number  of  the  unbelievers,  'i'he  passage  runs 
thus :  fi^  roivvv  vofi/ffrirsy  on  awb  rov  dxahitv  ro\J  xfipvy- 
fiarog  bipO^&r,fSi<t^'  stsi  xdxsTiioi  Ijxcvaav,  a XX'  ovSsv  wiru- 
vavroy  smid^  firi  8ir/(frtv<rav,  0/  ovv  ffgf/  XaXg/3  xai  'lijffouF, 
i^fidrj  fifi  ^vex^d^ifav  rosg  d'jntfrriffaciy  rouriffrtv,  ov  tfu- 
«f  wvjjffav,  dts^vyov  r7i¥  xar  exsivav  s^svi^BiTtfav  rtjtica^/av 
.  •  .  ovx  sJirsv,  cd  tfu^g^wvjjffav,  aXX',  ov  ffvvix§d07^ffavj  rov- 
riffrtp,  daraa/dffTMg  dtsCTnffav^  sxeivojv  ^ocvrwv  fi/av  xai 
nji'awrjjK  yyujiAriv  eg^rjxSrottv,  svrav^a  /loi  doxsTxat  ffrdffiD 
ahirric&at.^  How  he  came  to  give  this  exposition  has 
hitherto  remained  an  enigma  to  the  learned.  Ham- 
mond, by  writing  tfraer/atfrwc,  instead  of  daratuderoii, 
does  not,  upon  the  whole,  give  us  any  assistance, 
while  the  change  would  certainly  be  incorrect.  Even 
the  ancient  Theophylact,  although  he  had,  perhaps, 
in  individual  passages,  a  more  correct  reading  of  the 
text  of  Chrysostom  than  we  now  possess,  says,  full 
ofdiro^ia  and  wonder :  roDro  hi  xard  Hv  fiiyd'Kriv  avrcv 
xai  ^a^itav  €o^iav  0  ay  tog  oZrog  it'jroiv  i/ioi  yovv  rifi  dva^i^ 
ovx  sduxs  vorjffat  Tuig  aiirh  ilfrsv.^  In  fact  it  would  be 
difficult  to  bring  an  appropriate  sense  out  of  the  words. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, p.  110.,  and  178.,  note,  the  text  seems  to  have 
been  corrupted  by  foreign  admixtures,  and,  in  the  same 
way,  also,  the  exposition  of  viii.  2. ;  ix.  28.  It  appears 
indeed,  that  this  Father  had  the  led,  rec,  before  him, 

»  Do  not,  therefore,  think  that  having  merely  heard  the  word 
preached  it  shall  advantnge  you.  For  they  also  heard,  yet, 
believing  not,  it  profited  them  nothing.  But  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
not  being  of  the  same  mind  with  those  who  believed  not,  escap- 
ed the  punivshment  which  befel  them,  he  dots  not  say 

they  did  not  agree  with  them,  but  they  did  not  join  themselves 
to  them,  that  is,  they  separated  from  them  without  sedition, 
for,  here  it  appears  to  me  tacitly  to  imply  sedition. 

''  Thus,  indeed,  acctirding  to  his  great  and  profound  wisdom, 
this  holy  man  spoke;  but  to  me,  an  unworthy  person,  he  (i  J 
not  grant  to  comprehend  how  he  said  it. 
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for,  some  sentences  preceding,  lie  writes  thus :  2lra 
iTccyg/  aXX*  ovk  up6>.ri<rsv  6  Xoyog  rrig  anorig  Ixiivovg,  fj.fi 
tfuyxgxga/i-fivjjg  rfi   ^tffru  roTg  dxovffaai,^ 

The  exposition  of  the  passage  commonly  given  is  some- 
what striking,  inasmuch  as  of  600,000  people  it  affirms 
that  they  did  not  Join  the  faith  of  two  individuals > 
It  appears  to  hare  been  this  consideration  which  in- 
duced those  who  read  the  ace,  plur.  to  torture  axovtfaffi 
in  order  to  obtain  from  it  a  more  agreeable  sense.  Cod. 
71 .  has  uJcovadsToiy  as  in  ii.  1 . ;  this,  or  the  synonjnnous 
dxoutf/xatf/y,  appears  to  hare  been  read  by  the  Vulgate 
and  Theod.,  the  latter  of  whom  has  the  following  com- 
mentary :  ovx,  a.'^o'^^r,  iJg  ffcurri^/av  t)  ruv  Xoyuv  ax^oa^ig, 
<r^off^Ksi  ya^  roZro  fLsra  'n'ianojg  ds^ocffdaiy  xat  ^s^aiug 
^uXa^a/.  r/  ya^  uvrjffsv  tj  row  Qsov  sirayysXia  Tovg  rccvrriv 
ds^afMivovg,  /i^rj  'Ttgrug  di'^a/tihoug^  xal  rou  03oD  dvmue/ 
Tsia^orixoTag  xat  ohv  roTg  ©sou  Xoyoig  avax^a^evrag,^  The 
same  sense  is  aimed  at  by  another  reading,  rovg  axob- 
(SOLvraCj  which  is  found  in  a  Cod,  of  Chrysostom, 
mentioned  by  Matthai.  The  sense  elicited  by  these 
readings  is  certainly  interesting,  yet  the  readings 
themselves  have  too  little  authority  to  warrant  us  in 
entering  more  minutely  into  the  subject.  The  main 
argument  which  militates  against  ffvy/csxi^afffisvovg  has 
been  acutely  stated  by  Beza,  and,  after  him,  by  Cleri- 
cus,  namel}',  that  uxovsiv,  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  section,  and  even  in  the  Xoyog  dxorig,  denotes 
mere  hearing,  not  an  obedient  reception.  While,  ac- 
cording to  the  exposition  of  Theoph.  and  Oecum.,  To7g 
dxo'jffaarj  being  directly  made  =  roTg  ^^iGTibaaaiv^  we 
rather  expect,  in  contrast  to  the  \6yog  ttic  dxoijg^  that 
some  weight  will  be  laid  upon  T/Vr/r.  TVe  are  led, 
also,  to  suppose  this  from  ver.  3.,  where,  at  oi  dxovanv' 

a  Then  he  says,  but  the  word  heard  did  not  profit  them,  not 
being  mixed  trith  faith  in  them  that  heard  it. 

^  The  hearing  of  the  word  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  salvation, 
it  must  be  received  with  faith,  and  steadfastly  retained :  for 
\\  li  »t  does  the  promise  of  God  profit  those  who  receive  it,  not 
J  oceiving  it  in  faith,  nor  confiding  in  the  power  oi  (iod,  and, 
as  it  were,  mingling  with  the  words  of  Clod. 
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Ttg,  (he  antithesis  is  formed  by  rj/j^eTg  0/  ^KfrsvtfavTig' 
Now,  this  reason  I  consider  so  weighty,  that  I  feel 
myself  constrained  to  abide  by  the  rcccpta  trvyKsnoa- 
luvog  or  (ruyxgxseatr/jigvor. 

It  may,  certainly,  appear  hazardoas  to  prefer,  in 
opposition  to  an  acknowledged  principle  of  criticism, 
the  easy  reading,  which  is  not  supported  by  a  single 
older  Cod,,  to  the  more  difficult,  which  is  received  by  all 
the  older  Coif</.,  and  by  most  of  the  Versions  and  Fathers. 
Here,  however,  Bentley's  remark  holds  good,  with  re- 
gard to  the  principle,  that  the  more  difficult  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  easier  reading :  In  Cic.  Tusc,  Hi,  6.,  Tu 
....  illud  amplecterist  quia  librarii  vocahula  irifa  pro 
reconditis  support  ere  solent,  non  vice  versa.  Rede  quidcm^ 
et  hoc  PLERUMQUE  ita  se  haheL  Sed  ex  generalibus  illis 
artisy  nescio  cujus,  criticae  reguUs  non  est  de  singulis 
locis  senteniia  ferenda.  And,  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  Codd.,  we  must  subscribe  to  the  decision  of  Gries- 
bach  {ed,  Schulz,  Proleg,  LX.) :  usu  venire  potest,  ut 
tot  Camquemanifestis  suaebonitaiiscriteriis  lectio  aliqua 
praefulgeaty  ut  duobus  testibus^  dummodo  ad  diversas 
classes  acjamilias  pertineant,  immo  unico  satis  sit  suf- 
fulta.  So  Lachmann,  for  instance,  has  not  adopted 
(Luke  xviii.  14.)  n  yaf,  but  ^a^*  sxiTvov^  which  is  given 
only  by  B.  L.  But  the  reaxiing  which  we  have  de- 
fended, is,  in  reality,  by  no  means  so  destitute  of  au- 
thority as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Let  us  but  re- 
member, that  the  Latin  translation,  and  the  Pcshito, 
both  of  which  versions  are  in  favour  of  our  reading,  are 
older  thsLU  am/ of  the  Codd.  known  to  us.  If,  to  what 
has  been  said,  we  add  the  evidence  of  Chryscstom  for 
ifvyxszfia/ihog  we  shall  have  three  of  the  most  respec- 
table testimonies  in  its  favour. 

That,  of  the  termination  cg^  the  termination  ovg 
might  be  formed  by  the  copyists,  is  easy  to  be  imfigin- 
ed,  as  sjisrovc  goes  before;  and,  besides,  c^  and  cvg 
would  be  readily  confounded.     See  Bast,  p.  772,  774. 

If  we  now  read  avyxsxt^ar/xexog  we  have  fjgain  the 
double  structure  formerly  noticed,  with  the  dat.  pers, 
or  rei.  The  former  appears  to  us  preferable,  and 
hence  we  translate  :  "  as  the  word  did  not  unite  with 
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the  hearers  in  faith,  did  not  pass  over  into  them.** 
The  'k6yog  dxorig  will  then  be  regarded  as  the  food, 
which,  like  as  Christ  says  of  himself  (John  ri.),  as 
the  bread  of  life,  must  pass  into  flesh  and  blood, 
through  man*s  appropriating  it  to  himself  in  faith, — 
Beza  observes :  at  non  pri^uit  illis  auditus  senno,  ut 
qui  fide  contemporatus  non  fuerit  apud  eos,  qui  audi^ 
erunt.  Hedinger  gives  this  marginal  remark :  "  A 
meat,  in  order  to  nourish,  must  go  into  the  blood  and 
feed  the  body.  If  the  word  is  to  profit,  it  must  be 
changed  by  faith  as  a  nourishing  sap  into  the  spirit, 
sense,  and  will  of  men,  that  the  whole  man  may  be- 
come, as  the  word  is.  and  requires,  holy,  just,  chaste, 
and  pious.  Hearing,  alone,  is  of  as  little  value  as  un- 
digested food  in  a  bad  stomach." 

The  passage,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  a  parallel  in  sense 
to  a  passage  of  Paul,  Rom.  i.  16 :  bbvafj^ti  0goD  Jtfr/  (rh 
svayyeX/ov,  6  Xoyog  rijg  dxorig)  etg  tfoiirfioiav  ^avTi  r'fi  nrttS' 
Ti'jovTh     Comp.  Rom.  x.  17. 

Ver.  3,  4. — To  the  /tio^ov  d^ioixfavrtg  the  o/  Ttonv^avng 
— ^which  word  is  placed  in  pausa — form  a  rigorous  an- 
tithesis, comp.  Rom.  iv.  12. — But,  in  what  sequence 
of  thought  the  following  words  stand,  what,  particu- 
larly the  proposition  beginning  with  xa/ro/  is  intended 
to  convey,  has  been  one  of  the  most  puzzling  questions 
to  the  interpreter.  Abresch  says  :  certalim  interpretes 
in  illis  verbis  eorunique  nexu  cum  superiorihus  et  con^ 
silio  constituendo  elaborarunt.  Quorum  vero  senientian 
si  sigillatim  recensere  foret  animus,  longum  erat  fact* 
endum,  Atque  ego  hand  scio  an  ne  opus  sit  quidem^ 
quum  universe  appareal  lahorasse  viros  docios  nec  siBl- 
MET  ipsis  pEcissE  SATIS.  And  Kuinol :  locus  obscurus, 
partim  ob  nimiam  scriploris  breviiaiem  qui  pro  ea^  qua 
vigebat^  cogitandi  celeritate  plura  omittit^  a  lectoribusco^ 
gilando  adjidenda,  partim  ob  disputandi  rationem  con- 
venientem  et,  quce  ilia  cetate  in  scholis  Judasorum  obiine^ 
bat.  We  must  first  explain  our  views  respecting  the 
signification  of  xalrot.  The  Vulgate  has  translated  xatToi 
here,  and  xa/Vg^.  c.  v.  8..  by :  et  quidem ;  and,  in  this,  it  ig 
joined  by  Luther.     Now,  et  quidem  might  certainly  be 
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taken  in  the  sense  of  qttamquam,  and  it  would  then  be 
correct ;  but  several  expositors  have  taken  it  in  the  expli- 
cative sense  of  nempe,  which  quite  obscures  the  sense. 
Hence  Yatablus  and  Erasmus,  and  still  more  Beza,  urge 
the  sense  quamquam^  in  this  passage.  But  what  is  here 
the  meaning  of  this  limiting  proposition  with  an  a/- 
though  ?  The  usual  and  most  correct  explanation, — 
although  brought  forward  with  various  modifications — 
is  that  found  in  Chrysost.,  Theod.,  Clarius,  Gerhard, 
Grotius,  Calov,  and  Bengel.  Either  it  is,  "^  along  with 
the  rest  in  Canaan,  of  which  Moses  speaks,  there  is 
another  rest  mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  rest  from 
creation — so,  along  with  the  rest  of  Canaan,  a  third 
may  be  mentioned,  the  heavenly,"  or,  "  of  the  rest  from 
creation,  the  Psalmist  cannot  speak,  for  that  rest  lies  in 
the  past,  whereas  this  mentioneain  the  Psalm  lies  in  the 
future."  We  conceive  that  a  close  examination  of 
ver.  6.  will  guide  us  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  author. 
From  it  there  necessarily  arises  the  following  as  the 
train  of  throught :  When  it  is  there  said,  <<  these  shall 
not  enter  into  God's  rest,"  the  reason  cannot  be  that 
this  rest  of  God  was  not  itself  in  existence ;  it  exists 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and,  as  they  who 
went  before  us  did  not  enter  into  it  because  of  unbe- 
lief, so  God  again  and  again  invited  to  it.'*  Thus  it 
appears,  that,  henceforward,  the  rest  of  God  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  same  as  the  rest  which  God  himself 
enjoys.  The  translation  was  given  by  the  Sabbath  be- 
ing called,  2.  Mace.  xv.  1.  i  riji  xarw^rav^ug  fjfiiga, 
and  the  comparison  presented  itself  so  much  the  more 
readily  to  the  author,  as  the  Rabbinical  Theology  de- 
scribes the  state  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  as  a  aa^jSu" 
TttffUg.  See  the  Rem.  on  the  passage  by  Ludov.  Capell, 
and  Schottgen.  On  the  indefinite  citation  in  ver.  4., 
see  on  c  ii.  6. 

Ver.  5.  IlaX/v  here,  as  aZ  elsewhere,  includes  the 
antithesis  in  itself,  as  in  English  again  and  against 
(Ger.  wieder  and  wider)  are  one  word,  in  Latin  item 
and  autem.  The  antithesis  lies  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  rest  was  long  ago  accessible,  and,  jet,  it  wa« 
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then  declared  that  the  Mosaic  generation  should  not 
enter  into  it. 

Ver.  6,  7- — The  thought  is  as  follows  :  God  cannot 
have  prepared  such  a  rest  without  rendering  it  of  use— ■ 
in  other  words — the  divine  love  cannot  have  enjoyed 
rest  and  bliss  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  with- 
out ever  desiring  that  it  should  be  shared  by  others. 
The  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  <r^og/|?3ra/  in- 
stead of  g/^?jra/. 

Ver.  8. — The  imperf.  with  av,  in  the  minor  proposi- 
tion, must  not  be  translated ;  *'  he  would  havespoken,** 
as  Luther  and  even  Beza  have  rendered  it,  for  that 
meaning  would  have  demanded  g>.oiXr,ffsv  av  (Comp. 
X.  2.  sTavtfavTo  av\  but,  *'  he  would  speak." 

Ver.  9. — Aao;  to\>  ©gou  as  in  ii.  17.  ;  this  Xaig  roCf 
©sou  consists  of  the  ^iffrsvifavng^  ver.  3.  Sa/S/Sar/oyAo^, 
which  occurs  neither  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  the 
LXX.,  is  found  in  Plutarch,  De  Super sL  c.  3.  It  is 
here  deliberately  adopted  instead  of  ffd^^nrov,  as  the 
latter  denotes  the  dai/  only,  but  the  former  the  cele- 
bration of  the  day.  It  is  derived  from  aalSSnTt^ia ; 
and  i^u  and  a^w  are  the  terminations  of  those  verbs 
which  denote  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  as  fio^ra^w, 
vovfiYiVidt^u,  %<rfio<poPtdl!^oti,  Luther  has  translated  it  rest, 
better  than  others  who  have  Sabbath  ;  but  de  Wette 
has  still  better  rendered  it,  *'  Sabbath  rest.** 

Ver.  10.  Believers  may  participate  in  the  rest  which 
God  himself  enjoys,      t 

Ver.  10.  This  declaration  overflows  in  its  opulence 
of  contents.  According  to  more  modem  interpreters, 
as  Valckenaer,  Bohme,  Koppe,  l^a  is  =  xoVo/;  as 
they  compare  and  explain  Rev.  xiv.  13.:  aerumnae, 
quibus  his  in  terris  premuntur  christiani^  with  which 
we  may  also  compare  the  declaration.  Wisdom  iv.  7-  = 
dUatoi  idv  <p&d<f7i  rsXevTrtdai,  h  dm'jravffti  gtfra/.  "E^ya, 
in  sifrnification^  cannot,  of  course,  be  =i  aerumnae,  it 
can  only  denote  the  subjective  struggle  against  the 
aerumnae,  as  likewise  Rev.  xiv.  13.,  where  gf/a  marks 
the  Christian  virtues  made  patent  in  the  xoVo/,  and. 
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therefore,  equivalent  to  oiyojv  firhriug,  Heb.  xii.  1. 
1  Tim.  vi.  12.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  author 
thought  only  of  the  external  distresses  of  life  ?  And, 
in  answer  to  such  an  inquiry,  an  appeal  may  be  made, 
with  Bleek,  to  the  circumstance,  that  toilsome  labour 
was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  curse  of  the  fall, 
which  will  then  be  abolished.  Comp.  Gen.  v.  29.,  and 
the  translation  of  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  iii.  17-  The  same 
expositor,  also,  reminds  his  readers  that  the  'ioya  are 
the  work  of  the  six  week-days,  and  the  rest,  therefore, 
from  labour,  the  repose  from  every  profane  work.  In 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  we  start  from 
another  point,  namely,  of  what  nature  is  the  rest  of 
God  according  to  the  conviction  of  the  author  ?  It  is 
certainly  not  mere  inactivity,  but  as  certainly  the  bliss 
which  springs  from  the  completion  of  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, that  work  of  which  it  is  said^  "  and  God  saw 
every  thing  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very 
good."  The  rest  of  the  blessed,  therefore,  must  be  a 
rest  of  completion,  and,  accordingly,  we  must  com- 
prehend under  the  Ipyct  the  struggle  against  sin. 
Hence  Theoph.  rightly  remarks  :  hraZQa  fib  yuo  xai 
roT;  diKochtg  ToXvg  6  xoiroi  Ttcii  6  ayuv  rdn  akXot.  xai 
dta  roi/s  Trig  oL^srrii  idourag,  Ixit  hi  ohhs  d^srrjg  ridtxiig 
(namely,  that  connected  with  conflict)  hrtv  e^ya- 
tf/a,  dXXa  0goy  ctTXijoTo^  d'lroXavatgJ^  On  the  ques- 
tion, whether  with  that  struggling  iiydZ^ic&oLi  every 
8§yd^ic&at^  i,  e.  every  activity,  is  to  cease,  the  passage 
gives  no  information.  But^  the  misunderstandings 
which  have  arisen  concerning  that  point,  make  it  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  devote  a  few  words  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  it.  To  this  declaration  there  has,  indeed, 
been  here  and  there  fastened  a  representation  of  eter- 
nity not  very  different  from  that  which  is  combated 
by  Plato  :  De  Republ,  ii.  p.  363.  D ,  as  if  the  promis- 
ed xaracautr/;  were  a  dolcefar  nienie,  a  fisdvi  atmuf 
such  as  is  promised  by  the  oi  '!rioi  *  0|f  sa.     On  the  other 

*  Here,  below,  indeed,  many  toils  and  painful  contests  await 
the  just,  as  in  other  things  so  in  the  struggles  of  virtue ;  abore, 
however,  are  no  labours  of  moral  virtue,  but  the  inexhaustible 
fruition  of  God. 
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hand,  some  that  wish  never  to  he  satiated,  but  for  ever 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  eating,  have  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  Ingrediens  of  everlasting  repose  in 
the  bliss  of  a  future  life.  "  If  the  eternal  Father" — 
says  Lessing — "  held  in  His  right  hand  truth,  in  His 
left  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  I  were  required  to  choose — 
I  would  embrace  His  knees  and  say,  Father  give  me 
the  left !"  And  some  dogmatists,  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  these  lovers  of  restlessness,  have  considered  it  pro- 
per to  mix,  "  manifold  obscurities,  wishes,  unsatisfied 
longings,  wants,"  in  the  cup  of  the  blessed  (Bretschnei- 
der,  Dogm.  ii.  488.).  The  following  appears  to  us  the 
correct  view  on  this  point. 

Every  being  has  its  idea  after  which  it  strives.  This 
is  the  spiritual  impulse  of  gravitation  ;  so  that  the  be- 
ing, until  it  attains  that  idea,  can  no  more  find  repose, 
than  the  stone  which  is  hurled  into  the  air.  According 
to  Aristotle,  all  xivrifftg  has  no  other  object  than  to  make 
the  imperfect  phenomenon,  the  Xoyog  rrji  ouffiag,  ho- 
mogeneous with  the  rh  ri  Jv  gJi^a/,  which  by  him,  as 
well  as  by  Plato,  is  called  the  ilhog  and  va^dduyfi,a 
(Phys.  ii.  3.).  But  every  thing  in  nature  has  at- 
tained its  object,  when,  according  to  its  indwelling 
power,  it  has  become  energy,  and  so  satisfied  its 
idea  {Metaphys,  v.  16.).  Now,  we  say,  that  every 
one  called  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has  to  realize  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  distinct  member  of  the  (SMtAct  rov 
XfitffToUy  in  the  jSatf/Xs/a  ttj^  do^n^.  It  is  only  when  he 
has  attained  this  point  that  disquiet,  and  the  strug* 
gling,  e^d^saBat,  terminate.  Being  already  good,  he 
will  no  more  grow  better.  With  this,  howeirer,  no- 
thing is  less  supposed  than  an  intellectual  death. 
This  only  takes  place  where  there  is  a  state  without 
distinction: — ^in  this  state  the  process  ceases.  But 
the  perfected  individual  does  not  cease  to  be  a  parti- 
cular being,  as  he  continues  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
divine  qu{£ties.  Sin  was  a  hindering  of  this  adjust* 
ment;  and  when  this  hinderance  is  removed,  that 
process  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  mind  first 
receives  its  full  life  and  freedom.  Some  rays  of  a  pre- 
sentiment  of  this  state  fall  into  our  souls  at  those  mo* 
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ments  of  our  lires,  when  perceiving,  willing,  and  feel- 
ing with  the  totality  of  our  spirit,  we  yield  ourselves 
up  to  a  divine  truth,  and  repose  in  it.  Such  periods 
of  devotion  we  call  a  foretaste  of  eternity ;  and  with 
reason,  for  we  then  truly  enjoy  the  dvm/ting  rov  /u-gXXov- 
ros  aiMvog,  Heb.  vi.  5.  The  repose  of  God,  likewise, 
on  the  Sabbath,  does  not  include  inactivity.  It  is,  as 
we  have  said,  the  blessed  contemplation  of  the  com. 
pletion  of  the  world.  But  this  does  not  exclude  a 
contintud  working  in  what  is  already  established. 
Comp.  John  v.  1 7. 

Of  the  expositions  which  differ  from  this,  we  re- 
mark, firstly,  it  is  inaccurate  to  explain  the  passage 
with  Aretius,  Piscator,  and  Hedinger,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject were  merely  the  cessatio  a  peccaiisy  while  it  is  the 
cessatio  decertationis  cum  peccatis.  No  more  can 
there  be,  as  Calvin  will  have  it,  any  Anti-Pelagian 
polemics  in  the  passage :  Nam  hinc  semper  faciendum 
est  exordium^  quum  de  regula  pie  sancteque  vivendi 
agitur,  ut  homo  sibi  quodammodo  mortuus  deum,  pa^ 
tiatur  vivere :  ferietur  ah  operibus  propriis,  ut  locum 
Deo  agenii  concedat.  Much  less,  finally,  can  s^ya  be 
exclusively  referred  to  the  Ritual  Commandments,  as 
Semler,  D.  Michaelis  on  Peirce  (in  his  Commentary 
he  subsequently  withdrew  this  opinion),  Cramer,  and 
Griesbach,  in  die  Dissertation  on  this  passage,  1792, 
have  assumed. 

Ver.  11 — 13.  Let  us  earnestly  endeavour  to  be  not 
stubborn  like  those  in  the  tvilderness^for  God's  word 
takes  severe  vengeance. 

Ver.  11. — Schulz,  and,  after  him,  De  Wette,  trans- 
late very  properly  :  "  That  not  any  one  should  fell 
as  a  like  example  of  stubbornness  ;"  that  is,  sv  is  in- 
strumental for  the  dative  merely  (comp.  the  dative  rc5 
'srXotcc^fffj,  John  xxi.  8.,  with  sv  ^Xo/ifi,  Matth  xiv.  13.), 
now  the  dative  marks  "  the  mode  and  manner"  in 
which  the  totality  of  a  fact  appears,  Bemhardy, 
Syntax,  p.  100.  T^jrobuyfia  for  'ra^ddsiy/Ma,  in  the 
later  Grecity,  Lobeck,  Ad  Phryn,  p.  12. 
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Ver.  12, 13. — Siquisalius^ — says  Valckenaer, — hie 
certe  locus  amabiii  pulchrarum  figurarum  conspira' 
iiofie  est  elegantissimus ;   but,  when   he  continues : 
illud plane  mirandum,  potuisse  reperiri  interpretest  qui 
per  Xoyov  rou  0£oD  Christum  crediderunt  designari, 
and  expresses  his  wonder  that  even  a  Clericus,  homo 
emunctae  naris,  should  have  lighted  upon  this  opinion, 
we  cannot  quite  agree  with  him.     Against  this  view 
of  the  Fathers,  which  has  been  defended,  among  the 
moderns,  bj  Seb.  Schmid,  Spener,  Heinsius,  Cramer, 
Alting,  Bertholdt,  and,  as  we  have  mentioned,  Clericus  * 
also,  it  was  urged  especially,  that  the  passage  so  taken 
would  not  agree  with  the  context.      But  to  this  it 
might  be  replied,  that  the  author  might  certainly  re- 
present the  punishment  in  the  wilderness  as  executed 
by  the  Logos,  who  is,  indeed,  the  organ  of  the  mani. 
festation  in  the  Old  Testament.     Compare  the  strik- 
ing parallel  passage,  Wisdom  xviii.  15.,  which  was 
probably  known  to  our  author :  6  vavrodvyafAog  (fou 
X6yog  aV*  ov^avuv  stc  ^^ovuv  ^affiXnuv  d-TroTO/ioi  ^oXg- 
fj^itSTTig   ilg   fisffov  TTJg  iXs&Ptag  ^Xaro  y^f,  ^i^og   o^u 
rr^v  otyj'Trox^iTov  Imrayriv  ffov    psocav.     Still,  we  are 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  opinion,    that  Xoyog  rou 
0SOU  denote  here  the  Divine   words,  the  promises 
and   threaten iiigs   of  GocI,    particularly   the    latter  ; 
and   on   this  account    especially,   that,   on  the   one 
hand,  there  is  no  intimation,  in  what  precedes,  of  the 
Logos  having  executed  that  punishment,  on  the  other, 
the    severity  and    certainty  of  the   Divine  declara- 
tions had  been  previously  held  up  to  them  on  se- 
veral  occasions,  Xgyg/,  c.  iii.  7m  ^•'   ^(?  "kiyinQai,   iii. 
15.,  6  "Kdyog  rijg  axorjc^  iv.  2.,  sXdket,  iv.  8.    It  may  also 
be  remembered,  that  the  author  would  otherwise  pro- 
bably neither  have  used  the  predicate  iv^yhg  nor  x^mxog^ 
but    instead    of   the   latter    x^iriig.      As   we    think, 
moreover,  that  we  must  refer  the  alroZ  in  ver.  13.,  and 
v^hg  ov  to  the  same  Xoyog  roZ  ©eoD,  we  suppose  that  the 
author  here  personifies  the  divine  words,  and  desig* 
nates  them  as  the  representative  of  God,  similar  to  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  speaks,  John  xii.  48. :  o  Xo^og 
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ov  IXotXjjtfa,  iXiTvoq  xPivsTalrhv  h  rfi  sffx^rf}  yifii^cf,  comp. 
John  V.  45.,  and  also  Test.  Judas,  c  22.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Word  of  God  is  conceived  as  the  representa- 
tive of  God  himself,  Wisdom  x^i.  12.  comp.  with 
Exod.  XV.  26.^  and  Ecclus.  xliii.  28.  Hence  Olshausen, 
in  his  treatise,  De  X6y(fj,  Opusc,  p.  1 34,  places  this  passage, 
and  not  without  reason,  at  the  foimdation  of  his  deve- 
lopement  of  the  conception  of  the  Logos,  in  as  much  as 
he  endeavours  to  develope  that  conception  from  the  idea 
of  the  divine  speaking  in  general.  On  the  predicate 
^ojv,  may  be  compared  Xoyta  Zojwa^  Acts  vii.  38. 
The  vital  power  is  here,  also,  the  condition  of  the 
hsoyua^  see  above  on  iii.  12.  The  predicates  follow- 
ing upon  Tofiuirspoc  prepare  for  the  idea  with  which  the 
whole  sentence  concludes,  that  man  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God.  They  speak  of  the  judi- 
cial power  which  the  AVord  already  exercises  in  the 
interior,  which  pie-supposes  that  It  penetrates  men, 
and,  in  as  much  as  this  penetration  is  necessary  to  the 
future  judgment,  the  last  thought  is  prepared  for  by 
these  predicates.  So  Paul»  Rom.  ii.  15,  16,  represents 
the  internal  act  of  judgment  which  now  takes  place  as 
the  prelude  of  the  external.  Many  expositors  impro- 
perly refer  these  words  to  the  animating  power  of 
Gospel  preaching — this  reference  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  context.  The  comparative  of  the  adjec- 
tive TOfjLog  is  here  construed  with  vts^  instead  of  fiaXXov 
7J  or  'TrXiTov^  as  is  '^o^^d^  elsewhere,  in  our  Epistle.  The 
sword  with  double  mouthy  i.e.  with  double  edge,  (hdlsiv 
vorare,  is  said  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  a  sword)  ;  in 
Rev.  i.  16.,  ii.  12.,  also,  it  is  an  image  for  the  word 
which  judges  the  heart,  comp.  Is.  xlix.  2.,  xi.  4.  * ^xi^l 
(j,£ot(sij,o\t:=iMGri  lasw'^s/i'*.  llow  deeply  the  word  of  God, 
which  judges  the  inward  man,  penetrates,  is  made  ob- 
vious by  the  mention  of  the  most  inward,  most  impene- 
trable spiritual  and  corporeal  life,  which  yet  this  word 

•  Schleusner  has  here  a  remarkable  confusion  of  sensus  find 
siffnijicalus,  for  he  gives,  as  the  second  s-guification  offin^iffMg; 
intimum,  intimi  recessus. 
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thoroughly  pervades.  The  language  of  the  text  does 
not  imply  that  soul  and  spirit,  joints  and  marrow  are 
divided  asunder^  but  that  they  are  divided  in  them" 
selves,  i.e.  penetrdted.  This  passage  is  an  impor- 
tant one  for  Biblical  Psychology,  as,  along  with  1 
Thess.  V.23.,  it  establishes  Trichotomy,  as  received  in 
recent  times  by  our  Psychologists  Fr.  Schlegel,  Schu- 
bert, Heinroth,  and  Eschenmayer.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  more  minutely  into  that  subject.  In 
our  opinion,  "^v^ri  here  denotes  the  power  which  tends 
towards  the  sensual,  'rvsvfia,  the  power  directed  to  the 
non-sensual,the  divine  spirit  worlang  in  man.*  On  the 
word  x^/r/xd^,  Calvin  remarks :  quoniam  vitia,  quce 
sub  falsa  virtutum  specie  latebant,  cognosci  incipiunt 
ahsterso  fuco»  And,  altogether,  Calvin  says  many 
powerful  and  serious  things  on  this  passage. 

To  what  does  the  double  aCrou  in  ver.  13  refer  ?  It 
may  be  said,  the  author  refers  it  to  the  Genit.  rov  06ou, 
as  Bengel  says :  facilis  erat  analysis  dicth  si  utraque 
ejus  pars  recto  casu  prqferatur,  Deus  est,  coram  quo 
nulla  natura  non  apparet.  I  am  not  prepared  with 
any  example  to  prove  so  incorrect  a  reference  of  the 
pronoun,  nor  have  I  found  any  in  those  expositors  who 
have  touched  upon  the  topic,  yet,  such  do  occur  in  in- 
accurate writers.  The  reference  of  the  pronoun,  John 
viii.  44.,  is  still  more  violent.      And  considering  the 

*  This  definition  admits  of  being  proved,  particularly  by  the 
use  o£^u;^ixosj  1  Cor.  ii.  14.,  xv.  44.,  46.  James  iii.  15.  Jude 
19,  as  the  use  of  B^fl3  and  HIT  also,  in  Hebrew,  corresponds 

with  it,  although  that  use  is  not  constant.  It  mighti  perhaps, 
be  alleged,  too,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  in  the  N.  T.,  when 
the  Redeemer's  horror  of  death  is  spoken  of  (consequently  an 
affection  relating  to  the  sensuous  part),  it  is  said  His  ^ox^ 
was  troubled,  John  xii.  27*  Matth.  xxvi.  38. ;  but,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  spiritual  pain  of  inward  sympathy, 
as  John  xi.  33.,  ziii.  21.,  then  the  imv/ut  was  perturbed.  Still, 
this  distinction,  in  the  N.  T.  can,  by  no  means,  be  invariably 
maintained.  For  instance,  ^vx^  is  also  used  of  the  soul  of  man  • 
in  general,  in  opposition  to  the  body,  as  in  our  Epistle  xii.  3., 
xiii.  17. 
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general  accuracy  of  our  author,  we  must  prefer  some 
other  way  of  ohviating  the  difl&culty,  if  any  such  pre- 
sent itself  unconstrained.  Such  a  way,  we  conceive,  is 
the  supposition,  that  the  word  of  God^  as  we  remarked 
ahove,  is  regarded  as  personified^  &c.,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  God.  The  roTg  o^&aXfiojg  aurou,  indeed,  might 
excite  a  douht  of  this  exposition.  Yet  I  cannot,  on  this 
ground  alone,  resolve  to  give  it  up ;  for,  if  a  personifi- 
cation be  once  made,  then  eyes  may  as  well  be  attri- 
buted to  the  word  of  God  as  hands  are  in  Pro  v.  iii.  16. 
If  this  conception  of  the  passage,  however,  cannot  be 
allowed,  let  us  rather  suppose  that  avrog  stands  instead 
of  the  demonstr.  cSrog  or  ixg/vo^,  and,  that  the  pronoun 
^§hi  ov  relates  to  it  (Matthia  Gramm.  §  469.  8.)  :  ^^  all 
i»  open  before  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,"  comp. 
avrog  at  ii.  10. 

The  signification  of  r^a;^3jA/^w  is  quite  secure  ;*  but 
its  derivation  is  difierently  traced^  most  writers,  since 
Perizonius,  conceiving  that  it  alludes  to  the  criminals 
when  exposed  to  view,  whose  sinking  head  was  bent 
over  that  they  might  be  plainly  seen  by  all  specta- 
tors. See  Wolfs  Curae,  Eisner  and  Alberti  Observv, 
Others  have  derived  the  expression  from  the  sacrificial 
ritual,  as  the  Grecian  interpreters  have  done,  and  that, 
by  a  difierent  way,  either  from  the  cutting  up  of  the 
sacrificial  animal  being  begun  by  the  division  of  the 
r^oi^7)Xog,  or  from  the  animal  about  to  be  sacrificed 
having  had  its  neck  bent  over.  With  this  is  connect- 
ed the  opinion  that  fid^aipu  has  been  employed  with 
an  eye  to  the  sacrificial  knife.  This  special  reference 
however,  is  arbitrary  and  unfounded.  U^hg  ov  iifih  6 
"klyog  has  leen  translated   by  Luther^   Schulz,   and 

*  Michaelis  alone  translates:  "  with  bent-down  forehead,^*  and 
says  that  in  this  he  ibllows  Wetstein.  Wetstein,  however,  has 
pronounced  no  opinion,  but  merely  collects  a  great  number  of 
examples  in  which  •xr(«;^nA./^i«'^«i,  and  a  few  times  also  r^»x*^' 
Xi^twia*  occurs  in  the  bigitiiication  of  v9»9xiXiti%ri»ty  and  from 
thence,  AJichaelis  has  borrowed  the  general  sense-  Theoph. 
and  Oecum.,  also,  adduce  that  explanaiion,  without,  however, 
approving  of  it. 
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Vater,  with  an  appeal  to  Tg^/  o^  ^oXv;  fjfjjlf  6  X6yog  ver. 
11.,  "  of  whom  we  speak."  But,  why  this  addition 
here  ?  Even  if  it  be  put  only  to  define  more  strictly 
the  subject  of  the  avrSg  it  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for 
God  himself  was  not  the  subject  of  the  preceding  con- 
text We  do  not  wish  to  urge  strongly  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  we  should  not  expect  the  ambiguous 
cr^^c.  although,  in  similar  cases,  yer.  11.  and  ii.  5.,  m^/ 
is  found.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  not  acceded 
to,  then,  as  the  Syriac  has  already  done,  we  may  either 
take  Xoyog  in  the  signification  of  reckoning,  as,  at  xiii. 
17.,  Chrys.,  Theoph.,  Theod.,  Er.  Schmid,  and  Mi- 
chaelis  have  likewise  done,  or  we  may,  with  Beza, 
translate :  quicum  nobis  negotiuniy  coinciding  with 
Calvin,  Kumol  and  de  Wette.  This  mode  of  inter- 
pretation would  bring  out  the  same  sense  as  the  first, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  on  this  ground,  that  the  formula 
hari  fj.ot{d)XCyog  rr^hg  rtvd  is  very  frequent  in  the  sense  of : 
**  1  have  to  do  with  one  "  (see  Wetstein,  also  2  Rings 
ix.  5.  in  the  LXX.)  ;  but,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  oc- 
cur in  the  sense  of:  "  there  is  a  reckoning  to  be  given, 
Xoyog  aToborsog  hn." 

Ver.  14, 15. — Although  the  division  of  the  Scriptures 
into  chapters,  the  work  of  Hugo  de  St  Clair,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  very  happy,  yet,  in  some  passages,  it  is  faulty, 
as  2  Cor.  ii.  1. ;  Eph.  v.  1. ;  Col.  iv.  1. ;  and  so,  also, 
here,  as  has  been  remarked  by  R.  Stephen,  after  Beza : 
hinc  potius  oportuerat  novum  sectionem  auspicari, 

Ver.  14 — 16. — As  Christ  is  our  High  Priest,  rve 
should  at  all  times  draw  near  to  the  Throne  of  God 
with  confidence. 

Ver.  14. — The  introduction  of  the  subject  of  Christ's 
sacerdotal  dignity  by  oh  is  not  so  incorrect  as  it  may 
seem  to  be.*     As  the  paranesis  does  not  fit  in  with  the 

*  Calvin  (with  many  others)  n\^ke8  here  the  following  erro- 
neous and  perplexing  remark :  fwictenus  disseruit  de  Christi 
Apostolalu  (but  where?)  nunc  ad  secundum  ejus  munus  trati" 
sit. 
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progress  of  the  treatise^  and,  as  the  subject  here  be- 
comes again  doctrinal,  the  ovy  is  joined  to  the  preced- 
ing doctrinal  section,  which  closed  with  the  proof 
of  the  Redeemer's  sacerdotal  dignity,  ii.  17, 18.,  comp. 
iii.  1.,  nay  His  evfi'^rdQua  was  the  particular  topic  of 
discourse,  to  which  ver.  15.,  is  here  joined.  All  the 
intervening  portion  was  parenetic.  oZv  is,  therefore, 
epanaleptic.  Msyas  does  not,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  X.  21.,  designate  the  High  Priest,  but,  like 
xiii.  20.,  it  serves  to  denote  exaltation.  The  ex- 
altation is  shewn  in  the  circumstance,  that,  while  the 
other  High  Priests  went  through  an  earthly  fore-court, 
and  an  earthly  sanctuary,  into  the  earthly  Holy  of 
Holies,  to  the  symbol  of  the  divinity,  this  High  Priest 
passes  through  Heaven  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  comp.  ix.  11.  ;  vii.  26.  Eph.  iv.  10.  Luther 
has  improperly  rendered  it,  "  who  has  gone  towards 
heaven."  The  linguistic  vindication  of  btk^'/iis&at  here, 
and  siffs^^sff&at  did,  ix.  11.,  as  =  g/Vg^%6ffJa/  sJg,has 
been  in  vain  attempted  by  Amyraldus,  Emesti, 
Abresch,  Dindorf,  and  Schleusner.  The  endeavour  to 
defend  this  view  arose  from  a  dogmatical  cause, 
namely,  the  impossibility  of  explaining  whither 
Christ  had  gone,  when  He  had  passed  through  the 
heavens,  since  it  is  only  said  elsewhere  that  He  was 
taken  up  into  heaven.  But,  it  is  also  said,  vii.  26., 
and  ix.  11.,  that  He  has  gone  higher  than  the  Heavens 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  hence,  in  these  passages,  the 
Holy  of  Holies  is  regarded  as  something  completely  be- 
yond the  heavens,  comp.  with  these  remarks  what  has 
been  said  on  c.  ii.  5.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  c.  viii. 
on  heaven,  and  especially  the  observations  in  the 
Introduction,  p.  100.  et  seq.,  on  the  symbolical  system 
of  the  Apostles. — 'iriffovv  rbv  vibv  tov  0sov,  the  apposi- 
tion is  here  placed  emphatically  after  duXriX-Mra,  The 
admonition,  x^arufiev  xrX.,  also  alludes  to  the  danger 
of  the  ira^awi<irrii^^  in  the  community,  vi.  6.,  comp.  iii. 
6,  14.  X.  23.  That  x^arg/V  must  he  here  rendered  :  to 
lay  hold  of,  and  not :  to  hold  fast,  is  not  proved  by 
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Tittmann,  Be  St/non.  N.  T.  (Bibl.  Cab.  Vol.  III.), 
comp.  X.  23.  unn^uv, 

Ver.  15. — He  only,  of  whom  it  is  known  that  he 
thoroughly  adopted  the  whole  extent  of  our  misery,  is 
a  consoling  mediator  between  God  and  man,  as  the 
close  of  c.  ii.  testified  this  of  Christ,  comp.  the  exposition 
of  the  passage.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  be  him- 
self unspotted,  otherwise  he  can  not  enter  into  imme- 
diate communion  with  God ;  this  idea  is  here  brought 
prominently  forward  by  xcfi^h  afiuoriag,  comp.  vii.  26, 
27.  1  John  ii.  1.  ra^  is  consequently  used  here 
with  great  significance.  Ka^*  o/Ao/onjra  wants  the 
pronoun  rifiw^  and  so,  also,  in  Eph.  iii.  18.,  an  ahrrig 
must  be  supplied  at  ri  rh  wXdroQ  xrX ;  here,  howeyer, 
the  omission,  from  r,f/.uv  going  immediately  before,  is 
less  striking  than  in  that  other  passage. 

Ver.  16. — The  more  confidently  the  grace  offered  by 
Christ  is  appropriated,  the  less  danger  there  is  of  luke- 
warmness  and  apostacy;  and  therefore  the  author, 
both  here  and  at  x.  22.,  exhorts  particularly  to  such 
an  appropriation.  With  a  mediator  like  Christ,  the 
sinner  may  approach  God  with  more  confidence,  Christ 
having  first  established  the  firee  'n-^ogayeoy^  o'gog  rhwa- 
rha,  Rom.  iii.  21.;  v.  1, 2.  Eph.  ii.  18. ,  iii.  12.  Heb.  x. 
19, 20, 22.  But,  according  to  our  Epistle,  this  lyyt^m  or 
'jr^osB^x^ffdai  is  completed  in  the  other  world.  See  on 
vii.  19,  25.,  and  ix.  8.  Compare  also  Harless  on 
Eph.  ii.  18.  The  ^6vog  of  God,  as  at  viii.  I.,  xii.  2., 
is  a  circumlocution  for  the  Divine  majesty.  The  gen. 
is  gen.  qualilaiis  and  ejffectus.  Several  interpreters 
suppose  an  allusion  to  the  /Xatfr^^/ov ;  with  the  symbol 
T7jg  />.gw  roii  0gou  duvdfiiug  upon  earth, — as  Philo  calls 
the  ark  of  the  covenant, — the  heavenly  is  contrasted. 
If  we  found  any  addition,  such  as  rf)  i'jrou^avitfj^  we 
might  suppose  such  to  be  the  case,  but  not  other- 
wise,— Ei)xa/50f  apportunus,  and  hence :  ubi  opus  sit* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHRIST  IS  OUR  HIGH  PRIEST  AFTER  THE  ORDER  OF 
MEIiCHISEDEK^  UPON  WHICH  I  SHOULD  HAVE  HAD 
BIUCH  TO  SAY  TO  YOU,  WERE  YE  NOT  BECOME  WEAK 
IN  SPIRITUAL  UNDERSTANDING. 

Ver.  1—3.  Even  the  High  Priests,  chosen  from  among 
men,  who  offer  for  the  sins  of  their  brethren^  have 
compassion  on  sinners^  as  they  are  themselves  bre- 
thren in  guiU. 

Ver.  1. — If,  misled  by  the  division  of  chapters,  we 
do  not  join  ver.  1.  closely  to  what  goes  before,  and 
suppose,  as  is  generally  done,  that  the  design  of  the 
author,  from  ver.  1.,  is  to  shew  wherein  the  heavenly 
High  Priest  may  be  compared  to  the  earthly,  there 
will  be  found  here  a  great  want  of  proportion  in  the 
sequence  of  the  thoughts.  The  points  of  compari- 
son which  are  given  in  ver.  1 — ^.  are  not  at  all 
applied  to  Christ,  and,  at  ver.  4.  the  discourse  hur- 
ries forward  to  another  disparate  point  of  compari- 
son, namely,  that  Christ  also  was  chosen  like  these  by 
God;  and  again,  in  ver.  1.,  ya^  appears  altogether 
without  an  antecedent.  *  We  thererore  suppose,  on 
the  contrary,  that  ver.  1 — 3.  are  joined  with  what  pre- 
cedes, and  shew  that  even  the  earthly  High  Priest 
himself  was  not  without  ffvfi'jrddna.  It  is  not  till  we 
reach  ver.  4.  that  something  new  appears.  And,  the 
author  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  lay  any  particular 
stress  upon  the  thought  brought  forward  in  ver.-  4 — 10., 
that  Christ  was  chosen  of  God,  that  thought  rather 
supplying  him  with  a  point  of  transition  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  declaration  in  which  Christ  is  called 


*■  Beza  observes  :  Itaque  yd^  non  tarn  est  causalis  quam  in" 
choativay  ut  loguuntur  grammaiici.  Sunt  autem  haeo  capita 
coHatwnit, 
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a  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melckisedek.  This 
subject^  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Paraenesis,  It.  1L 
— yi.  20.  (the  last  words  of  which  intercalated  parae- 
netic  section  again  refer  back  to  y.  10.),  he  prosecutes 
in  ch.  yii. 

Ver.  1 . — Td^  is  not  joined  to  yer.  16.,  but  to  yer.  15. 
*E$  ctv^^w^wv  Xa/j^^avofisvag  contrasts  the  earthly  High 
Priest  with  the  heavenly,  of  whom  it  might  likewise 
haye  been  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  He  was  chosen 
from  among  men;  but  the  author  conceives  of  Him 
as  a  Priest  after  the  pattern  of  Melchisedek,  who  has 
/tffcjfrg  agp^jjv  rifis^u]^  fi7}Ts  Zfitrig  rsXoCy  yii.  3.  The  writer 
here  takes  the  idea  of  sirifulness  as  correlative  with 
that  of  humanity.  The  Priest,  being  taken  from 
among  men  and  offering  for  men,  is  subject  like  them 
to  cttf^iw/a. — TA  9r|6g  rh  0£oi',  as  at  ii.  17. — II^off<pi§stv, 
the  term,  techn,  of  the  offering,  viii.  3,  4. ;  ix.  7>  14, 
&c. ;  du^a  comprehends  the  ^u<r/a/,  sacrificia  cruenta  ; 
vi — xa/,  as  at  ii.  11. ;  the  QDciat  are  here  brought  more 
prominently  forward,  because,  as  O-tts^  afia^nm  shews, 
the  subject-matter  is  sin  offerings ;  both  words  are 
connected  in  the  same  manner  by  rl — xa/  in  viii.  3. 

Ver.  2. — The  word  fur^toTadsTv  demands  a  particular 
examination.  It  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  Peripatetic  school.  Among  the  numerous  exam- 
ples adduced  by  Wetstein,  Carpzov,  Kypke,  Krebs, 
and  Abresch,  1  have  not  foimd  one  prior  to  the  age  of 
Alexander ;  nor  is  there  one  to  be  found  in  the 
London  edition  of  Stephen.  *    It  appears  to  me,  there- 

» Valckenaer,  indeed,  refers  to  a  fragment  of  the  Pythago- 
rean Archytas  in  the  Sermones  of  Stobaeus.  This  is  to  be 
found  iu  (iaisford*s  £d.  Vol.  I.  p.  59.,  and  in  it  the  fttT^ittrm^im 
is,  undoubtedly,  recommended,  exactly  in  the  Peripatetic  sense; 
as  Jamblichus,  also.  Vita  Fyth,  ed.  Kilster,  p.  26.,  intro- 
duces Pythagoras  warning  against  the  afur^itt.  But  the  frag, 
ments  of  Archytas  are,  for  the  most  part,  spurious :  see 
"  Ritter,  Uber  die  Pythag.  Phil.  s.  64;''  and  although  it  is 
certain  that  Pythagoras  recommended  harmony,  as  the  highest 
aim  of  morality,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  under- 
stood this  in  the  Peripatetic  sense,  and  whether  he  employed 
the  word  (which  is  important  to  us),  fur^itra^tm. 
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fore,  that  the  word  was  first  formed  by  the  Peripa- 
tetics in  opposition  to  the  dnrdhiot,  of  the  Stoics.  As 
Aristotle  had  every  where  recommended  the  a^st'^'ov, 
the  fi6(f6rr]g,  so  his  disciples,  with  respect  to  the  flradog,  re- 
commended the  {MiT^iovaQiTvy  in  opposition  to  the  Stoical 
a'7c%0ri  ifvoLi.  Diog.  Laert.  L.  V.  §  31,  says  of  Aristotle : 
iipri  hs  rhv  ffophv  firi  ilvai  fih  d^adri,  fLsr^io^radrj  8f» — 
which  must,  however,  be  referred  to  Aristotle,  in  re- 
spect of  the  matter  only,  not  the  words.  The  term 
passed  afterwards,  as  it  appears,  from  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers  into  the  language  of  common  life ; 
for,  so  early  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour  we  find  it  in  ge- 
neral use  among  the  writers  of  that  period,  expressing 
a  suppressed  affection,^  whether  of  sorrow  or  anger,  or 
even  haughtiness,  so  that  fji,er^to'ra6rig  denotes  the  rc- 
solute  man,  the  meek,  the  humble,  &c. ;  so  in  Appian, 
Dionys.  Hal.,  Sext.  Empir.,  and  Josephus.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  particularly  in  use  among  the 
Alexandrians ;  it  is  found  in  very  many  passages  of 
Philo;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  it,  Strom,  IF. 
516.  ed.  Poit.;  he  even  quotes  there  a  passage,  from 
Clement  of  Rome,  in  which  it  likewise  occurs.  But 
Clement  of  Rome,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  may 
have  borrowed  it  from  that  Epistle.  Still,  the  term  has 
not,  in  the  Alexandrian  writers,  any  more  than  in  the 
above-mentioned  historians,  the  original  definite  mean- 
ins^  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  Philo  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  were  attached  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of 
the  dvadeta  of  the  ffopog  (See  Clement,  Strom,  vi. 
c.  9.,  where  he  teaches,  that  the  apostles  had  sup- 
pressed even  the  allowable  affections,  as  courage,  joy, 
&c.).'  According  to  this  later  usage',  therefore,  /tisr^toTo^ 
Buv  must  here  mean,  '^  to  moderate  the  affection  of  dis- 
pleasure," «.  e.:  "  to  shew  indulgence*^    The  question 


a  He  says  of  the  wise  man  that  he  is  not  {itvmtn)  without  pat • 
aioiis,  but  that  he  moderates  (^t^/«t«^»)  his  passions. 

**  The  word  affection  is  here  employed  to  denote  the  ttate  of 
being  mentally  affected,  or  moved  by  any  cause. —  Tr, 
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now  is,  whether  the  word  is  exactly  equiyalent  to  the 
(Tu/xflra^i/K,  iv.  15.,  ascrihed  to  Christ.  In  a  writer  so  ex- 
act in  the  selection  of  his  language  as  our  author,  a 
reason  must  certainly  be  assigned  for  the  interchange 
of  the  words.  Bohme  has  proposed  the  acute  conjec- 
ture, that  the  human  High  Priest  is  intended  to  be  re- 
presented as  less  capable  of  that  complete  sympathy 
which  dwelt  in  the  Diyine,  and  the  Tddog^  which  he  has 
xard  fMnorT^roLy  would  be,  according  to  this  conjecture,, 
not  displeasure  at  sinners,  but  compassion  with  them. 
So  Stephen  also  appears  to  have  taken  the  word.* 
But,  this  conception  of  it  makes  it  deviate  from  the 
usage  which  lies  displayed  before  us  in  numerous  ex- 
amples, in  which  fiimma&iTv  never  denotes  any  thing 
defective,  but  always  a  virtue.  If  the  interchange  of 
the  words  was  actually  intentional,  the  reason  of  it 
might  rather  be  sought  in  this,  that,  in  the  human 
mediator  his  own  siumlness  has  been  made  prominent, 
and  hence  his  SMfivu&ua  is  a  non-anger  (nichtzlimen), 
an  indulgence  founded  upon  a  feeling  of  guilt  in  him- 
self, while,  in  the  ^udess  mediator  it  is  compassion  for 
the  misery  of  the  sinner.^  Translators  have  greatly 
differed  in  their  views.  The  Ethiopian,  into  whose  ver- 
sion Glosses  have  found  their  way,  translates  as  if  he 
had  read  /^^  ^oTjdsTv,  The  Syriac  has  given  a  circum- 
locution, ''  who  can  condescend  and  sympathise ;"  the 
Arabian  (in  the  Polyglot),  who  translated  from  the 

*  Stephen,  in  his  Tftes.,  says  :  **  Plane  existimo  fur^f^mfiut 
hie  NO VE  ab  apostolo  usurpatum  fuisse,  et  nova  etiam  construe- 
Hone  pro  eo  quod  in  fine  praecedentis  eap,  dixercU  gvfAvminwmt ; 
eadetndereloquens.YEi.  potius r«/*ir«^r4M^ri^^ir(«MrM^f/«f.*> 

^  In  the  same  manner,  precisely,  the  acute  Cameron  gives  a 
reason  for  the  distinction  :  '*  far^itTahtf  duo  in  se  compleeHtur^ 
quorum  prius  significatur  voce  fAir^set,  nempe  lirnUitm,  unde  ori' 
tur  vel  eacusatiOf  vel,  H  resposeat,  purgatio,  quae  virtut  plerum- 
que  inde  proficiscitur,  quod  meminimut  et  nos  esse  homines,  un- 
de fit,  ut  de  aliis  non  durius  quam  de  nobismetipsis  statuamus, 
Alterumyero  est  rufik^rAitM,  cum  sensu  alienae  miseriae  ajfficimur. 
Ergo  unieo  verbo  tfn^mrtxtirttrm  causa  et  effeetus  siffnifieaniur, 
.    .   .      Frgo  Christw  quidem  ^fiTdcx**  nobis,  at  non  fuvpf^ 
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Greek  text,  "  he  can  forgive  and  be  kind ;"  the  Copt., 
literally,  "  he  can  bear  suffering  with  moderation ;" 
Ambrose  has  affici ;  and,  among  the  moderns,  Beza 
and  Er.  Schmid  :  qui  possit  quantum  satis  est  misereri, 
&c. 

Interpreters  differ  as  to  whether  ayfog/i/  be  here  put, 
as  in  ix.  7*9  simply  in  the  signification  :  to  sin.  Like 
our  German  Fehltriit  ( Angl.  slip),  and  originally,  also, 
Vergehen  (to  take  a  false  step),  it  certainly  signifies 
every  kind  of  sin,  although  it  primarily  denoted  only 
(Irrthumssunden)  sins  of  ignorance  or  error.  In  the 
context,  we  must  regard  the  selection  of  this  milder 
expression  as  intentional,  for  the  intention  is  seen  in 
the  addition  *!r\avufj,svoig.  He  who  is  fisr^to-Tra^rn  to  sin 
looks  upon  it  on  the  side  in  which  it  appears  in  a  less 
glaring  light.  For  the  same  reason  dffOmia  is  chosen, 
as  in  iv.  15.  ns^/xs/ra/,  with  the  accusative  of  the 
thing,  is  employed  in  speaking  of  the  dress,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  mark  of  the  closest  connection. 

Ver.  3 Comp.  vii.  27. 

Ver.  4 — 10. — Like  the  Jounder  of  the  Levitical  order 
of  Priests,  our  High  Priest  alsOy  is  chosen  imme- 
diately  by  God,  and  thaty  tooy  after  the  manner  of 
Melchisedek. 

Ver.  4,  5. — It  might  appear  that  xa/  has  not  here 
the  vim  explicativam,  since  a  new  and  independent 
thought  is  introduced,  on  which  account  Schulz  has 
translated  :  "  further."  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
apostle  glances  back  to  Xa/uulSavofiivog,  ver.  1 .,  and  il- 
lustrates the  thought  on  another  side,  so  that  we  may 
always  translate :  "and  indeed."  It  would, however, 
be  more  properly  printed,  as  has  been  done  by  Gries- 
bach,  with  the  uncial  letter.  The  author,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  has  introduced  this  thought  merely 
to  lead  the  reader  to  the  declaration  in  Ps.  ex.  The 
affirmation  made  of  all  high  priests,  that  they  are  call- 
ed of  God,  is  so  far  true  as  all  Aaronites  received  their 
appointment  by  God's  command,  oomp.  vii.  9. 10.     In 
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proof  of  the  divine  installation  of  Christ  into  the  office 
of  Priest  the  passage  from  Ps*  ii.,  already  quoted,  c.  i. 
4.,  is  first  mentioned.  It  was  there  proved^  that,  to 
the  Messiah  alone  was  given  the  lofty  predicate  of 
Son  ;  here  the  author  draws  from  the  passage  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  Messiah  with  the  priestly  office.  It 
may  he  inquired  with  what  reason  ?  Our  author  no 
more  refers  the  'ysysvvnxd  ffg  to  the  eternal  generation 
of  the  Son,  than  Paul  does  in  Acts  xiii.  33/  Both 
these  apostolic  men  refer  the  declaration  to  the  period 
of  glorification  commencing  at  the  resurrection.  Now 
as  Christ,  from  that  time,  makes  His  redemption  efB- 
cacious  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  i,  e,  makes  ever- 
lasting intercession  (see  vii.  27.  )i  so  His  resurrection 
and  glorification  is  conceived  as  the  moment  in  which 
He  is  declared  priest.  This  conception  is  essentially 
contained,  too,  in  the  passage  of  the  Psalm  itself.  For, 
the  word  of  God,  here  cited,  says  the  same  thing  as 
ver.  6.  of  the  Psalm,  so  that,  to  **  heget"  and,  to  **  con- 
stitute king,^*  in  point  of  matter,  appear  to  he  the  same. 
Comp.  Stier  on  the  passage  of  the  Psalm,  and  on  Acts, 
Pt.  i.  p.  368.  Thus,  it  is  said,  Rom.  i.  4.,  that 
through  the  resurrection,  the  Messiah  was  proved  to 
he  the  Son  of  God,  and,  in  this  chapter,  ver.  10.,  His 
sacerdotal  dignity  is  represented  as  the  consequence 
of  His  rsXs/ufftg, 

Ver.  6. — ^We  have  here  that  very  remarkahle  and 
important  declaration  from  the  Psalm,  the  opulence  of 
whose  stores  is  more  fully  displayed  in  c.  vii.  The 
Psalm  is  of  peculiar  importance  for  the  Christian  in- 
terpreter, in  as  much  as  Christ  says  in  express  terms : 
David  spoke  in  it  sv  'Trnhfian  of  the  Messiah,  Matth. 
xxii.  44.  'El*  irf^^,  without  roTt^,  occurs  also  in  Acts 
xiii.  35. — 'Igpgyf,  in  the  sense  of  a^;^/e^gu{:,  is  explained 
at  ver.  10.  As  the  idea  of  this  new  priesthood  is  not 
merely  concentrated  in  one,  but  also  limited  to  one,  so 
this  One  Priest  is  that  which  the  High-priest  was  in 
the   Levitical  priesthood,   Comp.   vii.  23 — ^25. — For 

•  See  Alacknight,  &c.  on  the  passage. — Tr. 
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ra^/f  there  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  HTm,  manner^  way. 

Now  ra^ti  may  have  this  meaning  also  in  Greek,  im- 
plying first  position^  then  quality  ;  tv  rd^u  rtvog  in  the 
quality  of  some  one^  Comp.  2  Mace.  ix.  18.  But,  it 
may  also  denote  the  order  of  the  Priests,  and  so  it  is 
taken  by  the  Latin  translator,  and  by  Luther.  It  may 
be  objected,  that  this  signification  is  not  suitable  here, 
since  Melchisedek  had  no  series,  or  order  of  priests, 
like  himself.  But^  the  objection  has  no  weight ;  for^ 
as  in  Christ  there  appeared  an  antitype  of  his  priest, 
hood,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  Christ 
belonged  to  the  order^  or  series  of  the  priesthood  of 
Melchisedek.  Supported  by  this^  Schulz  has  retained 
the  older  exposition,  and  translates,  ^'  in  the  series 
(Ger.  Reihe)  of  Melchisedek."  Such  an  antithesis  of 
a  twofold  rd^ig  is  found  at  vii.  1 1 .  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, reject  this  conception  of  the  passage^  yet,  we 
confess  ourselves  more  inclined  to  the  former  exposi- 
tion, as,  at  vii.  15.  (Comp.  17)*  the  author  himself 
seems  to  explain  xard  rd^iv  by  xar  ojm.oiOTrira.  The 
Syriac,  also,  has  :  "  after  the  likeness ;"  the  Ethiopic  : 
"  according  to  the  office  ;**  de  Wette  has  retained  Lu- 
ther^s  translation. — The  explanation  of  s/g  rhv  aiZva  is 
found  at  ch.  vii.  Comp.  the  first  sentence  there,  and 
likewise  ver.  8,  16,  24. 

Ver.  7«  From  ver.  7,  9.,  there  is  a  cursory  mention 
of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  sacerdotal  work,  which 
is  more  fully  displayed  in  ch.  ix.,  and  especially  in  ch. 
X.  Let  us  bestow  some  attention  on  w^ogsvsyxag  (See 
Rem.  on  ver.  3.).  His  oflferings,  in  external  appear- 
ance, were  His  tears — elsewhere  (ch.  ix.  x.)  His  blood 
—conceived  according  to  the  inward  reason  His  vroi~ 
X07I  (ver.  8.  Rom.  v.  19.),  Comp.  App.  II. — On  cd^^ 
see  at  ii.  14.,  Comp.  1  Peter  iv.  2,  rhv  MXot'rov  iv 
(fa^xi  /3/wtfa/  ;^£^i'ov,  2  Cor.  x.  3.,  ev  aa^xi  'rsgi'Trarouvrsiy 
instead  of  which  there  is  iv  rf}  ctafiart,  xiii.  3.  2  Cor. 
v.  6.  The  leading  thought  expressed  by  the  verb.  Jin. 
is,  that  Christ  has  rendered  'j<7raxori :  the  partic.  singles 
out  the  chief  fact  of  this  b-Traxori^  it  appears  at  its  high* 
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est  point  in  the  last  struggle ;  hence,  Phil.  ii.  8.,  yi\6 
/jiSvog  v'Trrjxoog  f/^'s^ot  davdroVy  davdrou  ds  ffrav^ov. — The 
participial  proposition  relates  to  the  struggle  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  As  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  at 
once  supposed  by  the  author,  it  appears  to  follow,  that 
what  is  related  in  the  three  first  Gospels  concerning  it 
was  spread  throughout  all  the  Christian  church.  The 
gospel  narrative  makes  no  mention  of /^ar.?  ;  nor  is  the 
author  here  concerned  with  the  historical  details ;  he 
reproduces  the  whole  impression  which  that  scene  had 
left  on  his  mind,  and,  for  this  purpose,  makes  use  of 
several  sTiranxd.^  Since  Christ,  however, — a  sign  of 
His  more  delicate  organization,  which  made  Him  feel 
pain  more  acutely — on  some  occasions  shed  tears, 
when  such  would  not  have  been  shed  by  men  other- 
wise of  deep  sensibility  (John  xi.  35.  Luke  xix.  41 .), 
we  must  not  regard  this  detail  as  an  inappropriate 
heightening  of  the  picture.  Manifold  diriffug  and  /xgrjj- 
p/a/,  also, — the  synonimes  are  here  employed  to  en- 
hance the  notion,  Comp.  John  xvi.  20. :  xXavffin  xai 
6ori))r}ffers  vfieTgy  See  Bomemann,  SchoL  in  Luc.  p. 
xxi  et  seq, — are  not  mentioned  in  that  account,  and 
yet  Christ  prayed  several  times  on  the  same  subject, 
John  xii.  27. — The  x^auyii  '<7^yfa  is,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  in  an  emotion  so  violent  as  to  prevail  over 
the  Redeemer  to  pray,  not  merely  kneeling  (Luke 
xxii.  41.),  which  of  itself  supposes  a  strong  affection, 
but,  even  'mtsuv  M  'jr^offca'Trov  (Matth.  xxvi.  39.)'  If  a 
more  detailed  testimony  be  desired,  an  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  T^otfjjup^cro  fxrgvstfrgoov,  Luke  xxii.  44 — 
But,  what  was  the  subject-matter  of  these  prayers  ? 
Not  to  be  compelled  to  die  ?  So,  on  the  first  glance  at 
the  passage,  we  should  be  led  to  believe.  It  is  im- 
mediately added,  however,  that  He  was  heard,  there- 

*  Sinoe  Lnke  has  given  the  most  detailed  account  of  the 
passion  in  the  garden,  might  we  not  venture  to  suppose,  that 
this  pare  presupposes  in  the  writer  a  knowledge  of  the  Oospel 
of  Luke  ?  and  so  leading  us  on  this  side,  likewise,  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  connection  of  our  author  with  the  School  of 
Paul? 
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fore.  His  prayers  could  not  hare  had  reference  to  any 
desire  of  ayoiding  death,  hut,  perhaps  referred  only 
to  His  being  freed  from  the  anguish  of  dying,  to 
His  endurance  in  the  last  ^rrw^afffioi  We  must  keep 
by  this  view,  if,  as  the  Syriac,  the  Italic  (exauditus  a 
metu\  Calvin,  Beza,  Scaliger,  Gerhard,  Storr,  Bohme, 
Kuinol,  de  Wette,  and  Stuart  do,  we  take  iuXd^sta  in 
the  sense  of  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  another  class 
of  expositors  and  translators  present  us  with  a  quite 
different  conception  of  the  words  a  to  r?^  svXajSiiag,  The 
Vulgate  has :  pro  sua  reverentia  ;  in  like  manner  the 
Coptic ;  the  Ethiopic :  "  hecause  of  His  righteous- 
ness ;"  Luther,  coinciding  with  the  Vulgate  :  •'  in  that 
He  had  God  in  honour*'  and  so  Chrysost :  jSouXgra/  au- 
Tou  bii^oLi  rh  xaroodco/j^a  ov  fiaXAov  J  ^^S  X^i*^^^  ^^^  ©soD 
(that  the  great  deed  was  more  His  own  than  proceed- 
ing from  God's  gi*ace),  rotravrri^  pri<rh,  ^v  auroD  ri  euXa- 
jSs/a,  ug  xai  a^h  toutov  ouhTs&ai  ahrhv  rhv  0goi>.*  Among 
the  modems,  Schulz,  particularly,  remarks,  '*  How  is 
it  possible,  with  Storr  and  others,  to  find  in  this  :*' 
"  deUvered  or  freed  from  this  fear  or  anguish  ?"  EuXa- 
jSg/a  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than :  '  reverentia' 
Now,  wherein,  according  to  this  second  view,  consists 
His  being  heard  ?  Here,  too,  we  might  say :  "  in. 
being  freed  from  the  anguish,"  but,  better :  *'  in  the 
carrying  out  the  mi^atsfioi  to  3oga,"  as,  according  to  the 
representation  of  John,  the  time  of  death  is  also  the 
time  of  the  do^atrfiSs,  John  xii.  27.  28.,  xiii.  31.,  xvii. 
1.,  Acts  ii.  22.  33.,  1  Peter  ii.  21.  2w^i/v  U  rov  0a- 
vdTov  is  not.  indeed,  elsewhere  different  from  dwb  roS 
Oavdrov  (Matthia,  Griech.  Gramm.  §  353.  Anm.)  ;  but, 
here  sx  might  be  urged,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
prayer  does  not  relate  to  deliverance  yrom,  but  out  of 
death,  Acts  ii.  24.  This  explanation  has,  certainly, 
much  to  recommend  it ;  yet  Schulz  should  not  have  re- 


^  He  wishes  to  shew  that  the  great  deed  was  more  His  own 
than  proceeding  from  the  grace  of  God.  so  that  He  says,  it  was 
His  (f  vXa/3sic)  reverence,  that  from  this  also  tie  might  reve- 
rence God. 
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jectednor  even  spoken  so  harshly  of  the  first  exposition. 
He  should  have  read  what  Casauhon  sajs  on  the  pas- 
sage :  qui  negant  sbXd^uav  esse  metum^  parum  sani 
sunt,  si  negant  passim  iia  usurpari  Grascis  scriptoria 
bus,  EuXa,8s/a  has  no  douht  the  meaning  of  Jear^  as 
is  proved  by  Krebs,  but,  particularly,  by  the  numerous 
examples  in  Wetstein.  If  this  meaning  be  wanting 
in  our  Lexicons  of  Classical  Greek,  the  deficiency 
ought  to  be  supplied ;  for,  although  the  word  original- 
ly means,  not  anguish^  but,  anxiety  (ivXa^rig,  one  who 
takes  everything  with  consideration),  yet,  among  the 
Stoics,  there  had  arisen  a  usage  according  to  which  it 
corresponded,  in  some  degree,  to  our  considerateness 
(Bedachtigkeit),  care,  apprehension  (Besorgniss)  ;  but 
in  the  age  after  Christ,  it  is  quite  usual  in  the  sense  of 
fear.  Nay,  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  word  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  in  this  meaning,  more  so  than 
(po^oi,  or  TCLoctyri.  It  was  a  nobler  term,  designating  a 
fear  in  which  a  man  oh  saXiUrai  airh  roD  vohi  ai/roD  (2 
Thess.  ii.  2.).  Hence,  even  the  Stoics  permitted  the 
ibXii^na^  but  not  the  <p6Qog.  Diog.  Laert.,  L.vii.  116, 
says  of  Zeno :  rjjv  S  evXa^uoiv  Ivavr/av  <pa<fiv  tTfat  rip 
(p63(f}^  ouffccv  svXoyov  gxxX/tf/v.*  And  Plutarch,  De  virt, 
mor,  c.  9.,  says,  the  Stoics  called  joy  and  ivXd^na  not 
dratfe/a^,  but  suTadg/ac,  with  perfect  propriety :  ymrai 
yao  €Vird0£ia  rou  Xoynf/tiov  rh  trdQog  oDx  dva/pouvro^  dWot 
xotf/uLOvvrog  xai  rdrrovrog  sv  roTg  ffca^oovoutfiv,^  That  our 
author,  possessing  so  accurate  a  Iniowledge  of  words, 
selected  this  term  by  design  may  very  readily  be  con- 
ceived ;  that  he  used  the  same  word,  xii.  28.,  and  xi. 
7.,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  no  valid  objection  against 
this  opinion.  But,  there  are  several  other  circum- 
stances which  excite  a  doubt  respecting  the  second  ex- 
position. In  it,  dfrh  is  taken  as  designating  the  more 
remote  motive.      Now,  this  is  quite  admissible,  al- 

*  That  tvkafiuK  was  the  expression  opposed  to  fear,  being 
a  rational  hesitation. 

^  For  vhe  %uva4u»  belongs  to  reason,  which  does  not  eradi- 
cate {ri  vrAiot)  passion,  but  harmoniously  arranges  and  com'* 
mauds  in  those  who  are  prudent. 
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though  we  should  rather  expect  dtd.  In  the  first  ex- 
position there  is  a  constructio  pregnans,  as  at  x.  22. 
Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  22.  >3n^3V  D^'^"^  ^ppP'  More- 
over, in  adopting  the  second  view,  we  should  not 
expect  the  pron.  avrov  to  be  omitted  after  sOXa- 
j8g/a.  It  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  Christ 
have  been  called  6ij<S3^7jg  or  suXaffrjg  by  the  New 
Testament  writers ;  the  predicate  pious  (Ger. 
Fromm)  would  sound  somewhat  strange  if  employ- 
ed in  the  language  of  our  church.  But  the  follow- 
ing counter- arguments  are  of  more  weight : — 1. 
The  author  has  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  in  view ; 
now,  there,  the  Redeemer's  prayer  related  not  to  His 
glorification,  as  in  the  passages  quoted  from  John,  but 
to  His  deliverance  from  the  cup  of  suffering,  2.  That 
ver.  7«  treats  qf  it  is  presupposed  also  in  ver.  8.,  in 
which  we  find  that  the  cra^^^ara  were  indispen- 
sable. Accordingly,  we  say,  the  subject  of  His  prayer 
was,  that  the  cup  of  suffering  might  pass  away  from 
Him ;  but  the  hearing  of  it  took  place  only  in  as 
much  as  the  Redeemer  drank  that  cup  as  a  Conqueror. 
Let  us  here  notice  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  struggles  of  the  Son  of  God  passed  in  seclusion, 
and  were  witnessed  only  by  the  three  confidential  dis- 
ciples : — how  would  it  have  been  had  His  enemies 
watched  Him  in  that  hour !  But,  as  the  full  moon 
comes  forth  from  behind  the  thick  cloud,  He  steps 
forward  immediately  with  the  power  of  a  God  incar- 
nate over  the  rudest  minds  among  the  crowds  that 
sought  him,  and,  at  His  :  ''/  am  He  /"  they  fall  pros- 
trate on  the  earth.  This,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
as  one  ilhojg  on  ^a^ra  bihcuiXiv  avrcp  6  irarri^  ug  rScg 
^iTgagy  xai  ort  a-ro  0goD  s^ijXds,  xai  ir^hg  rh  (s>ih  vvdyu 
(John  xiii.  3.),  He  supports  every  thing  to  the  last 
rgrsXgtfra/,  with  full  consciousness,  was  the  sigaxovffdij' 
vat  d'jrh  rng  svXa^iiag — On  the  anguish  of  the  fear  of 
death,  comp.  Beza's  long  note  on  the  passage,  and  the 
beautiful  remarks  of  Ullmann,  in  his  work  on  the 
Sinlessness  of  Christ.  (Students*  Cabinet  Library  of 
Useful  Tracts,  No.  4L) 
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Yer.  8. — The  leading  thought  of  this  verse  is,  the 
High  Priest  of  the  New  Testament  has  shewn  obe- 
dience. But  the  dress  is  striking  under  which  this 
thought  is  brought  before  us,  namely,  He  has  learned 
obedience,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a  period  of 
disobedience  had  preceded.  The  most  awkward  ex- 
planation of  this  circumstance  is  that  of  Theodoret, 
who  says  the  declaration  was  made :  \j<rrso^okt7(.djg. 
There  is  so  little  appearance  of  an  hyperbole,  how- 
ever, that  the  expression  might  more  properly  be  de- 
signated a  fLsioiigig,  for  the  fact  appears  to  be  less  af- 
firmed of  Christ  than  is  due  to  Him.  We  might  rather 
say,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Paronomasia,  the  thought 
was  clumsily  expressed.  But  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
in  a  writer  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  cannot  easily 
be  admitted.  When  the  apostles,  as  it  is  said,  1  Cor. 
ii.  13.,  adapt  pneumatic  words  to  pneumatic  truths 
the  thought  governs  the  word,  and  not  the  word  the 
thought,  especially  when  a  false  thought  would  di- 
rectly spring  from  a  different  mode  of  expression. 
But,  here,  also,  the  thought  is  quite  accurately  ex- 
pressed. We  do  not  merely  call  that  to  learn  when 
something  new  is  implanted, — ^he  who  thinks  learns 
to  think.  Calvin  remarks :  Verum  id  factum  est  nos- 
tro  respeciuy  ut  experimentum  specimenque  ederet  sitae 
suhjectionis  ad  mortem  usque^  quanq,uam  vere  hoc 
Dici  potest,  Christum  morte  sua  ad  plenum  didicisse, 
quid  sH  obedire  Deo,  quando  tunc  maxime  ad  sui  ah- 
negationem  adductus  est. — The  xa/Ve^  ujv  v/og  points 
out  what  is  striking  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  Son 
of  God  must  learn  obedience,  and  learn,  indeed, 
through  suffering.  Wherein  lay  this  necessity.!^ 
Firstly,  In  the  fact,  that  thus  only  could  the  vwaxo^ 
be  ascertained.  Secondly,  In  that  the  ucraxojj  becomes 
for  us  a  foundation  of  salvation,  as  is  expressed  ver.  9. 
and  ii.  10.  Comp.  ch.  x.  and  App.  II. — De  Wette, 
in  his  New  Testament,  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
express  the  Paronomasias;  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment these  are,  indeed,  thrown  so  much  into  the 
back- ground,  as  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration , 
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that  such  a  course  must  be  approved  of  whenever  the 
sense  is  in  danger  of  suffering  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  feir  higher  object  of  a  close  adherence  to  the  text 
ought  in  no  case  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  thing  of  less 
importance.  Here^  for  instance,  the  imitation  could 
hardly  have  been  accomplished  without  giving  up  the 
word  learned^  which  is  essential.  The  phrase  must 
have  run  something  in  this  way:  "  Through  that 
which  he  endured  he  has  obedience  procured"  (Ger. 
er  hat  durch  das,  was  er  gelitten,  sich  den  Gehorsam 
erstriUen'*\  in  Latin:  Quae  nocuerunt docueruni. 

Ver.  9.  10. — As  we  have  shewn  more  fully  in  App. 
IL,  in  the  discussion  respecting  the  meaning  of  rs- 
Xg/oDv,  there  is,  in  these  verses,  a  twofold  subject  of 
importance,  that  of  an  internal,  and  that  of  an  exter- 
nal perfectness :  the  Son  of  God  attained,  through  His 
well-endured  iriioaafj^oi,  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  full 
X'^i'^t  3tii'  !•>  an^,  along  with  it,  the  sessio  ad  dextram 
I)ei,  xii.  2.  He  is  now  become  ahtog  ffojrri^iag  (amog 
is  used  by  the  classic  writers,  also,  as  a  substantive) 
for  His  brethren  (ii.  10.),  partly  as  His  v^a.710^  is  for 
their  good,  partly  as  He  makes  continual  intercession 
for  them,  vii.  25. — This  representative,  and  this  inter^ 
cessory  efficiency  constitute  the  opus  sacerdotale ;  hence 
there  follows,  immediately,  the  thought,  that  He  had 
been  called  Priest,  As  the  author  applied  the  decla- 
ration of  Psalm  ii.  particularly  to  the  glorification  of 
Christ  after  His  sufferings,  he  has  in  like  manner  ap- 
plied that  in  Ps.  ex. — ToTg  biraxouovatv  waatv  brings  for- 
ward the  necessity  of  the  appropriation  of  the  salva- 
tion by  the  'fficng  :  where  this  appropriation  takes  place 
the  salvation  is  effectual  for  all,  Oomp.  Rom.  i.  16. 
itg  (fcarvjoiav  vavri  T(ji  ^jnarsvovrt, 

Ver,  II — 14.  The  great  signijwance  of  the  declara- 
tion^ that  the  L(yrd  is  high-priest  after  the  ord^r  of 
Melchisedek,  gives  rise  to  important  doctrifies,  but^ 
alas,  ye  have  lost  the  spiritual  understanding  for 
such  truths  ! 
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Ver.  ]  1.  Aoyog  with  the  art.:  "  the  particular  one 
which  I  have  to  propose."  Ka/ :  ''  to  explain  preced- 
ing words,  especially  when  it  adds  something  stronger," 
Matthia  §  620.  d> :  with  mXvg  John^  ch.  xx.  30.,  has 
preserved  the  Grecism,  although  that  usage  is  not  con- 
stant in  classical  writers,  Matthia,  §  444.  6.  Augs^fi^ 
vivroi  with  the  Inf.,  having  the  power  of  the  Lat.  Su- 
pine. The  addition  of  Tisytiv  was  here  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  it  clear,  that  e§/ji»fivim  denotes  the  elocu- 
tto  auctorisy  not  the  interpretatio  lectoris^  epfifivsia  heing 
a  technical  expression  also  of  the  Grecian  rhetoricians 
for  the  elocutio  of  the  Latins. — Tsyomrs  should  not 
have  been  translated  by  Schulz,  de  Wette,  and  Kui- 
niil,  after  Luther's  example,  ye  6c,  {Ger,  seid),  for  non 
dim  SIC  erat ;  in  ver.  12.,  aiso,  we  find  ygyo>arf,  Comp. 
X.  32. :  am(iifiv7i(ix.i(ik  rag  crgoVg^ov  rjfis^ag.  Besides,  a 
passage  will  not  easily  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 
where  yeyovo,  stands  for  i/^/,  Comp.,  for  instance,  in 
John  i.  3,  15,  27,  30.  v.  14.  vi.  25.  xii.  29,  30.  xiv. 
22.,  and,  incur  Epistle  iii.  14.  vii.  16,  20.  xi.  3.  xii.  8. 
In  classical  language  it  properly  denotes  only:  to  be, 
when  it  is  equivalent  to :  "  have  become  physically." 
*Apcocci  is  naturally  the  spiritual  hearing. 

Ver.  12. — A/A  rhv  ^^ovov  in  consideration  of  the  time, 
6y  virtue  of  the  time,  Comp.  did  rriv  i^iv  ver.  14. — 
Tiva  may  be  taken  interrogatively,  and,  then,  it  will 
receive  a  comma  before  itj  and  diddaTceiv  will  be  trans- 
lated passively  (1  Thes.  iv.  9.  v.  1.  Winer  p.  315.), 
and,  thus  it  usually  is :  but^  r/va,  taken  as  a  pron.  in- 
def,y  may  be  accented,  and,  then,  the  comma  will 
come  after  it ;  and,  it  is  so  accented,  after  the  example 
of  Gronovius,  by  Bohme  and  Lachmann.  In  favour 
of  this  it  might  be  urged,  that  it  brings  out  a  more  de- 
fiidte  antithesis  to  hibdcTtakot. — But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  Xoy/a  06oD  ?  Schulz  is  of  opinion,  that  it  can  only 
denote  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  like  Rom.  iii.  2. 
At  the  first  glance,  this  opinion,  opposed  to  all  the  re- 
ceived views  of  the  phrase,  surprises  us  with  as  great 
an  appearance  of  truth  as  Schleiermacher's  view  of 
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the  X6yia  xv^m  in  Papias.  On  comparing,  however, 
the  0  Tfig  a§x^g  Xcyog  rov  k^/ffroD,  vi.  1.,  wmch  is  con- 
nected by  the  di6,  we  cannot  resolve  to  deviate  from 
the  current  explanation,  which,  by  Xoy/a  ©eoD,  under- 
stands the  Christian  doctrine.  The  division  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  by  Photius  (See  Suicer,  Thes. 
ii.  248.)  into  xv§taxd  Xoyia  and  a^oaroX/xa,  proves,  in 
opposition  to  Schleiermacher,  that  Xoyia  could  be  said 
of  the  gospels  sec,  partem  potiorem,  and  against  Schulz, 
that  tlM  Christian  doctrine  could  be  called  Xoy/a  roZ 
Kv^iov,  or,  Tov  0iou. — The  author  does  not  say  simplici- 
ier  ra  ffroi^sTat  but,  he  defines  the  expression  more 
closely  by  r?g  a^x??,  because,  otherwise,  it  might  be 
believed  that  aroiyiTa  meant  only  elements.  This 
Gen.,  as  also  rr^g  af%??j  vi.  1.,  have  been  cited  by 
Bleek  as  Hebraisms  (see  above,  p.  32.),  but  scarcely 
with  reason.  The  Greeks  employed  the  genitive  to 
express  nom,  comp,,  as  beginning-elements^  the  geni- 
tive generally  serving  to  complete  the  idea,  Thiersch, 
Gramm.  §  251 .  The  ccmtrast  of  milk  and  firm  meat  to 
designate  the  various  degrees  of  the  truth  is  found,  also, 
1  Cor.  iii.  2. ;  it  is  not  so,  however,  in  1  Peter  ii.  2. 
Ka/  ov  is  of  classical  usage  instead  of  dXX*  ov,  Matthia, 
p.  1224. 

Ver.  13. — This  is  a  difficult  passage.  What  is  the 
Xoyog  dixatoffvvrig  ?  If  dixccioffxjvrj  be  here  employed  in 
its  usual  signification,  the  phrase  either  means,  gene- 
rally, the  doctrine  of  moral  perfection,  or,  in  specie, 
according  to  Pauline  usage,  the  doctrine  of  the  5/xa/o- 
evvfi  svui^iov  rov  Ssov.  The  former  conception  of  the 
phrase,  with  a  reference  to  Matth.  v.  20.,  is  found  in 
Chrysost,  Theoph.,  Oecum.,  and  the  Catholic  expo- 
sitors Zegerus,  Justinian,  and  others ;  and,  lately,  in 
Bretschneider,  in  his  Lex.,  s.  v.  hixaioehvn  (Comp.  xii. 
11.).  The  other  has  been  taken  by  Beza,  Stephen, 
Cappell,  and  Stuart.  That  the  Pauline  term  dixarnvv/j 
huyjrtov  tov  ©sgu,  or,  Kara  rhv  ©goV,  is  not  unknown  to 
our  author,  is  shewn  by  xi.  7. »  that  he  knew  the  op- 
position of  a  justification  by  x^i'^*  ^^^  ^^®  ^7  *^®  ^^^- 
filment  of  the  law,  is  evinced  by  xiii.  9.     The  reader 
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may  compare,  in  Paul^  3/axo  wa  fTJg  dixatoavvfig^2  Cor. 
iii.  9.,  and  6  Xo/of  r^g  xaraXXay?^,  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
The  mention  of  this  doctrine  in  this  passage,  too,  does 
not  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  context,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  xara  rtiv  ra^tv  MeX;^/- 
aedsx  contains^  at  the  same  time,  that  of  justification. 
Yet,  it  will  appear,  that  neither  of  these  views  can  be 
here  admitted.  If,  as  the  Greek  Fathers  prefer  to  take 
it,  dtxaioffOvri  signified,  according  to  Matth.  y.  20 ,  the 
higher  gospel  holiness,  then  a  more  strict  definition 
would  certainly  be  required;  but  there  is  nowhere, 
in  our  Epistle,  any  mention  of  a  more  profound  deye- 
lopment  of  the  moral  law,  of  the  higher  gospel  holi- 
ness. And  it  appears,  likewise,  requisite  that  we 
should  have  a  closer  definition,  if  the  expression  be 
referred  to  the  dixatoffvvri  smnciov  roD  0£oD,  as  the  termi- 
nus does  not  again  occur  in  the  whole  of  the  context. 
Besides,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  although  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  contained  in  chap, 
vii.,  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  included  it  is  still 
not  made  prominent.  From  the  context,  we  expect, 
not  a  complaint  from  'the  author  that  his  readers  do 
not  understand  justification  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
but,  that  they  do  not  comprehend  His  higher  sacerdo- 
tal dignity,  into  which  the  Old  Testament  priesthood 
had  passed,  as  into  the  more  perfect  one.  As  he  con- 
tinues, moreover,  vi.  1 .,  ^'^  i'^i  H"  reXg/oVjjra  ^g^w- 

fii6ay  Chrysost.  conjectured  that  dtxasoavvti  might  be 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  r^Xs/orTj^,  and  that,  perhaps, 
J^6yog  rr^i  d/xaioffvvrig  marks  the  doctrine  of  the  higher 
sacerdotal  dignity  of  Christ ;  so  also  Theoph.  parti- 
cu]arly>  and  the  Scholiast  in  Matthai.  This  significa- 
tion has  been  approved  of  by  most  of  the  modems, 
who  give  the  sense,  however,  with  various  modifica- 
tions. Calvin  says :  accipit  apostolus  hoc  nomen  pro 
integritate  cognitionisj  quae  nos  ad  perfectionem  ducit ; 
Dorscheus,  who  is  joined  by  Calov :  sermo  de  mysteriis 
justitiam  salvificam  explieantibus  suhlimioTy  plenior^ 
perfeciior^  solidior.  Grotius  interprets  it  of  the  reXe/o- 
«-???,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Alexandrian  yvM(ftg, 
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dtdvot^tg  ruv  y^a^uvy  and  acutely  adds :  vera  cabala. 
Accordingly,  the  most  recent  expositors  give  it: 
perfectior  docirinay  i.e.  suhtilior;  so  Schulz,  De  Wette, 
Kuinol,  and  Wahl.  It  is,  howeyer,  remarkable  that 
these  expositors  get  so  lightly  over  the  difficulty  of 
the  author  (who  was  completely  master  of  all  the 
stores  of  the  Grecian  tongue,)  having  employed  the 
word  dt7iaw(fvvfi,  which,  in  the  meaning  here  assigned 
to  it,  neither  occurs  in  classical  Greek,  nor  is  accor- 
dant with  Hellenistic  usage ;  for  where  dixaioffvvti  is= 
TiXe/orrii  it  inyariably  means  sanctimonia.  An  appeal 
is  made,  indeed,  to  the  meaning  of  dtxcuocy  wmch, 
Wae  Justus f  in  LeUin,  denotes  the  rightly  constituted^ 
TO  akri&tvoh  rh  yf^^/ov^  and,  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
adjectiye  has  been  exchanged  for  the  substantiye,  for 
this  reason  alone,  that  the  adjectiye  would  haye  been 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  But  why  did  not  the 
author  employ  the  yery  common  adjective  rlXg/o;,  as 
Paul  has  done,  1  Cor.  ii.  6. ;  xiv.  20.,  or  Xuycs  (foipiag^ 
1  Cor.  ii.  6.  ?  Thus  we  see  ourselves  obliged  to  return 
to  the  sense  of  X6yog  dixajoffuvTig,  which  is  current  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  understand  by  it  the  doc- 
trine of  justification.  That,  then,  the  expression  must 
have  been  more  definite  we  cannot  directly  affiim. 
Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  0.,  calls  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
without  any  stricter  definition,  btcLxwia,  Tr^g  dixaioffuvTigy 
its  ministers,  diaxotoug  dtxouoffuvTig,  2  Cor.  xi.  15.,  and 
Kom.  ix.  31. ;  the  Gospel  he  calls  vofiog  dixa/oovvrig. 
Why  should  not  the  reader  have  understood  the  ex- 
pression \6yog  dtxaioffuvrig  ?  That  our  author  does  not 
subsequently,  disertis  verbis^  handle  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  is  true ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  priestly  office  of  Christ  might  have  been 
called,  particularly,  "Koyog  dixasoavvrig.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  here  he  means  the  same  thing  which,  at 
vi.  1.,  he  reckons  in  the  state  of  the  nXttoTng^  which  lies 
beyond  the  truths  mentioned,  vL  1.  2.,  and  which  truth 
he  calls  rbv  rng  <i^%?C  >Myw  roDX^/(rrou :  this,  indeed, 
is  the  Christian  "K^og  dsxaioavvfig.  If  a  doubt,  however, 
be  still  felt  respecting  this  view  of  the  passage,  per- 
haps the  ingenious  notion  of  Bohme,  who  supposes 
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here  a  play  upon  words^  maj  be  thought  to  merit  a 
more  accurate  examination.  ASyoc  8ixaio6vvfig,  accord- 
ing to  this  notion^  means,  in  its  first  sense,  sermo  jus' 
tus,  i.  e.  loquela  satis  ad  infelligendum  composiia^  but 
the  phrase  contains,  through  this  meaning,  an  allusion 
to  the  doctrine  of  righteousness.  The  unusual  expres- 
sion becomes  then  less  striking,  as  being  selected 
for  the  sake  of  the  allusion.  In  favour  of  this  view,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  the  expositor  will  be  in  doubt 
whether,  in  ver.  14.,  he  have  imagery  before  him  or 
merely  metaphorical  style.  Both,  occasionally,  pass 
into  one  another.  See  on  vi.  7»  8.  To  corroborate  the 
notion  that  they  are  only  metaphorical  expressions, 
and,  that  then,  also,  ah0fir7i£ta  does  not  designate  the 
organs  of  sensation,  but  the  organs  of  spiritual 
triali — Comp.  ai(j6r\(Sig,  of  spiritual  experience,  Phil, 
i.  9.,— >it  may  be  argued,  that  the  hurtful  and  the 
usefal  are  not  distinguished  by  means  of  the  or- 
gans of  sensation.  We  should  prefer  saying,  as  at 
vi.  7*  8.,  that  the  discourse  presents  an  image,  but 
the  expressions  are  selected  with  reference  to  the 
thing  compared ;  and  hence,  also,  there  is  an  incon- 
cinnity  in  a/V^jjrjjf /a.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  shall  be 
tempted  to  make  the  figurative  expression  commence 
at  ver.  13.,  and  v^cr/og  itself  will  then  be  employed, 
with  reference  to  its  primary  signification,  in  the  sense 
of  in-Jans,  qui  nondum  fori  queat.  As  examples  of 
such  Amphibolic  style  may  be  mentioned,  John  iii. 
20.  21. ;  ix.  5. ;  xi.  9.  10.  Rom.  xiii.  13.  It  might 
then  be  said,  that,  to  express  this  peculiar  sense,  the 
author  chose  the  unusual  expression  in  order  to  enable 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  this  allusion.  Still, 
the  following,  among  other  considerations,  may  be 
considered  as  opposed  to  this  supposition ;  the  words 
yd>.a^  vrjmogf  rgXs/of,  ffrs^ta  r^op?!,  in  verses  13.  and  14., 
are  used,  all  of  them,  as  it  appears,  not  in  their  proper 
but  their  tropical  sense. 

Ver.  14 — The  contrast  of  vrj'Trtog  and  reXstog  with 
reference  to  Christian  insight  is  very  frequent  in  Paul, 
1  Cor.  iii.  1.  xiii.  11.  Rom.  ii.  20.  Eph.  iv.  14. 
Paul,  in  like  manner,  frequently  gives  as  a  mark  of 
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perfection^  that  rA  dta^imra  are  perceived,  Bom.  ii. 
18.  xii.  2.  Eph.  v.  10.  Phil.  i.  10.  •Eg/^,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  dtdhfftg  (^fa|/f),  designates,  according  to  the 
philosophical  usage  of  Aristotle,  the  inward  quality  or 
habitude  cleaving  to  a  thing,  also  with  relation  to  age, 
Dion.  Hal,  De  comp.  verb.  1.5.:  h  f  vor  av  ffktxic^  re 
xai  s^€i  ;a    Comp.  Schaefer  on  the  passage. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LET  US  NOT  RETROGRADE   IN  KNOWLEDGE,   FOR  RETRO- 
GRESSION EASILY  LEADS  TO  APOSTACT. 

Ver.  1 — 8.  Let  us  strive  after  perfection  in  Christian 
insight^  Jbr^  when  a  decided  apostacy  takes  place^ 
there  is  no  return. 

Ver.  1 — A/0 :  "  as  surely  no  one  will  wish  to  he 
considered  a  vjjflr/o;." — On  the  Gen.,  rrig  oL^X^g,  see  ver. 
12. — ^The  rsXeioTTig  is  the  state  of  the  reXs/o/ mentioned 
ver.  14. ;  according  to  the  context,  it  is  the  condition  in 
which  the  Xoyog  dtxaiotrvvyig  is  known,  which  lies  be- 
yond the  initial  Xoyog  rou  X^tarov.  ^sf  e(r^a/,  according 
to  de  WettCy  "  we  will  turn  us/*  which  is  too  feeble  ; 
Schulz,  "  pursue"  (hintreiben) ;  but,  better,  "  hasten." 
— ^The  author  now  mentions  six  doctrinal  points,  which 
do  not  constitute  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  Faith ; 
and  he  intentionally  selects,  indeed,  such  articles  as  had 
been^  in  some  degree,  known  to  those  of  his  readers 
who  were  of  Jewish  descent  while  they  were  yet  Jews. 
He  brings  forward  these  points  in  pairs,  and  connects, 
by  two  and  two,  the  doctrines  which  are  more  closely 
allied.^    If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  do  not  follow,  because 

*  In  what  age  and  condition. 

*•  Bengel  very  correctly  remarks :  "  Tria  oapitum  paria^ 
quae  verm  koo  et  sequenti  enumerantur,  ejusmodi  erant,  ut  Ju^ 
daeus  apud  suos  ex  V.  T.  probe  irutitutus  ea  ad  ChrUtianis- 
mumjere  ad/erre  debuerit.^*     Directly  the  reverse  of  this  was 
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he  calls  these  elementary  doctrines^  that  they  are  un- 
important — he  calls  them  sAsoJbundaiions — it  is  ab- 
surd, on  the  other^  to  conclude,  as  is  done  by  an  Ame- 
rican sect,  "  The  Six  Article  Christians,"  that,  because 
they  are  cstHedJoundatioHS,  they  are  alone  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  Christian.  — -"E^a  vsx^a,  found  ix.  14., 
must  be  explained  according  to  the  analogy  of  martg 
vex^d,  James  ii.  17*9  oLfioL^ria.  vsx^a,  Rom.  vii.  8. ;  from 
wmch  it  would  appear  that  they  are  works  which  want 
the  living  power  of  the  love  of  God.  So  Epictetus, 
Diis.  3,  23,  29.,  calls  a  philosophical  koyog^  vix^Sg  when 
it  wants  the  inward  convincing  power.  Uiffrtg  M  Q>i6v 
is  not  merely  the  belief  that  there  ii  a  God,  but  it  in- 
cludes, as  it  always  does  when  vitSTig  is  construed  with 
g/^,  1^/,  v^ogy  the  notion  of  confidence  in,  tendency  to- 
wards, God)  Comp.  onxi.  1.  Hence,  also,  it  is  placed 
in  a  closer  connection  with  /teravo/a. 

Ver.  2. — The  rite  of  reception  into  the  community. 
Instead  of  the  sing.  ^dTrta/na,  the  author  employs  the 
'  plur.  of  ^airrifffiog,  his  intention  being  to  point  out, 
that,  in  their  Jewish  purifications,  they  already  had  an 
analogon  of  baptism,  Heb.  ix.  10.  As  the  iiri6mg 
'Xjitom  is  placed  along  with  this  in  very  close  connec- 
tion, it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  act  of  ordination,  but, 
simply,  to  the  imposition  of  hands  connected  with 
baptism,  Acts  ii.  38.  viii.  14 — 19.  xix.  1 — 6.  Quite 
in  accordance  with  this,  rs  is  employed,  not  xa/.  This 
act,  also,  was  known  to  the  Jews,  Numb,  xxyii.  18. 
23.  Deut.  xxxiv.  9.  2  Sam.  xiii.  19. — ^With  respect 
to  the  last  proposition,  the  modems  incline  to  the  sup- 
position, that  the  dv&craiitg  refers  only  to  the  d/xa/o/, 
the  resurrection  $ensu  eminentiarit  as  John  vi.  40,  54. ; 

the  opinion  of  the  older  Reformed  and  Lutheran  dinnes,  name- 
ly, that  the  writer  enumerates  only  those  articles  which  are 
peculiar  to  Christianity.  This  opinion  was  arrived  at  through 
the  supposition,  that  the  main  articles  of  apostolical  catechizing 
were  here  enumerated.  The  more  ancient  catechists  actually 
believed  themselves  able  to  shew,'  that  all  Christian  doctrines 
might  be  included  under  those  six  leading  articles.  Comp.,  in 
particular,  Walch :  De  apoatd,  instit.  catechetiea. 
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the  Tc^ifjiM  relates  to  the  non-belieymg,  because,  other- 
wise^ in  the  last  proposition,  along  with  the  x^/^aa,  we 
shoidd  expect  the  ^u^  attaviog  :  so  Gerhard,  and,  later, 
Schottgen  understood  the  passage.     Besides,  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  this  circumstance^  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  John  Y.  29.,  a  resurrection  of  the  non-be- 
lieTing  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  New  Testament.     If 
we  understand,  indeed,  bj  resurrection,  a  glorification 
of  the  body,  such  cannot  be  conceived  in  non- Chris- 
tians.    Is  it  not  singular  that  Paul,  in  such  passages 
as  1  Cor.  XV.,  particularly  ver.  55.,  takes  no  notice  of 
the  &diKot  ?  It  may  be  added,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  is  widely  spread  among  the 
Rabbins.     And  we  might  almost  believe  that  the 
judgment  mentioned  at  ix.  27-  of  our  Epistle  is,  for 
the  wicked,  annihilation.     But,  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection of  the  unrighteous  is  pronounced  in  Dan.  xii. 
2. ;  and  Acts  xxiv.  15.  unquestionably  shews  that,  in 
the  time  of  Paul,  the  pharisees  taught  an  avatfra^ig  rm 
ddiXQjv,  in  which  the  Apostle  testifies  that  he  also  be- 
lieved.    "We  may  conclude,  too,  from  some  passages 
at  least  of  the  Talmud  (See  Corrodi,  Geschichte  des 
Chiliasmus,  I.  S.  351.)  that,  according  to  it,  the  wicked 
are  not  excluded  from  the  resurrection.     Our  author, 
no  doubt,  taught  no  other  doctrine  on  this  point  than 
was  taught  by  Paul  and  the  Old  Testament,  and  dyds- 
roLCtg  ought  certainly  to  be  referred  to  both  classes. 
But,  whether  x^/^a  likewise  extend  to  both,  or  only  to 
the  abixMy  as  x^kii  in  John  v.  24,  and  Mark  iii.  29., 
denotes  damnation^  and  whether,  therefore,  bliss  must 
be  considered  as  included  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
just  is  more  doubtful.     From  Heb.  ix.  27-  we  might 
venture  to  decide,  that  x^/>a  relates  to  both  parties. 
TSj^ifLo,  aiuivtovy  the  consequences  of  which  endure  eter- 
nally, like  Xurouat;^  dia6rix,fi  almiog,  ix.   12.  xiii.  20. 
In  Mark  iii.  29.,  according  to  the  rec^  and  Fritzsche, 
we  should  read  K^i^tg  atuviog — still,  we  prefer  d/ndprrifia 
a/ojvtov, 

Ver.  3. — Our  first  object  here  is  to  decide  as  to 
the  reading.     ACDE,  a  number  of  Codd,  minusc. 
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the  Armenian  and  Ethiopic  versions,  Theodoret,  and 
(Ecumenius,  have  the  conjunctive  irotritfeafiev.  The 
external  authorities  in  its  favour,  may  therefore  he 
considered  as  preponderating;  at  least,  votrjccafisv,  hy 
the  Eastern  and  Western  sources,  is  justified  equally 
with  'TTciriffofisv^  on  which  account  Lachmann  gives 
both  readings.  Besides,  it  is  known,  that  the  Codd. 
frequently  waver  between  the  fut.  and  conj.  aor. 
See  Winer  Gramm.  p.  255.  The  demonstrative  may 
refer  to  the  immediately  preceding  xara^dXXeadat 
Sg^gX/ov,  or,  likewise,  to  the  more  remote  (p^oifLi&a^ — 
a  construction,  however,  which  is  certainly  a  little 
awkward.  The  Greek  interpreters  have  decided  for 
the  latter ;  and  so,  too,  all  the  moderns,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Abresch  and  Storr.  It  might  even  be  sus- 
pected that  the  conj.  was  a  consequence  of  this  ac- 
ceptation ;  for,  if  cro/^tfo/Asv  refer  to  the  reiterated  state- 
ment of  tiiie  fundamental  doctrines,  the  future  only 
can  be  used.  Still,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  ac- 
cede to  the  current  opinion.  Although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  retrospective  reference  to  ^s§u>fis6a  has 
something  awkward  in  it,  yet  the  proposition,  "  and 
that  will  we  do,"  namely,  "  again  lay  a  foundation," 
would  be  still  more  awkward ;  for  we  should  much 
more  naturally  expect  it  to  be  connected  by  a  xa/ro/. 
Add  to  this,  that  it  would  not  then  be  easy  to  assign 
a  reason  for  the  ya^  in  ver.  4.,  while  it  now  connects 
itself  appropriately  thus :  "  We  must  press  on  towards 
the  centre  of  faith,  for  retrogression  brings  apostacy  j 
and  to  them  who  have  already  participated  in  the 
Christian  privileges  of  grace,  and  have  fallen  away, 
return  is  impossible. — *  ETir^g-Trsiv^  according  to  later 
usage,  is :  •'  to  permit,  vouchsafe  (gestatten)."  See 
1  Cor.  xvi.  7.    James  iv.  15. 

Ver,  4 — 6. — Here  we  have  a  practically  important 
passage,a  in  expounding  which  we  must  keep  steadily 

a  Many  theological  doubts,  the  lot  of  those  afflicted  with 
temptations,  as  it  is  expressed,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  pas- 
sage. See  ex,  gr.  Spener;  Theol.  Bedenken,  iv.  634, ;  liCC^te 
theol.  Bedeuken,  ii.  398. 
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in  yiew  the  exactly  parallel  section  x.  26.  ei  seq.  The 
rigonr  of  the  declaration  here  made  appeared  to 
Luther  so  great  as  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  Epistle.^  In  our  opinion,  an  opinion  which 
we  will  immediatelj  endeavour  to  establish  against 
those  who  dissent  from  us,  the  result  of  both  passages  is 
this :  ''  He  who  outwardly  is  thoroughly  instructed  in 
Christianity,  and  has  inwardly  had  aU  the  experiences 
connected  with  a  life  of  faith^  and  afterwards,  not 
from  weakness,  but  sKouffiug  (x.  26.),  falls  away 
and,  in  such  a  manner^  that  the  truth  which  he 
formerly  possessed  he  now  holds  for  a  lie,  and  thereby 
profiames  the  Christ  without  him  (ver.  6.  x.  29.  o  rhv 
vihv-rov  &60U  xara^rarfiffag  xai  rb  alfia  rrj^  dta^riKT^g 
xotvhv  TjyfigdfLevog)^  and  blasphemes  the  Christ  within 
him  (x.  29.  rh  irnZfJM  rrig  ;^af/rog  IvujS^/Va^),  for  this 
man  there  is,  subjectively,  no  renewal  of  a  change  of 
mind  (ver.  6.),  and,  objectively,  no  new  sacrifice  for 
sins  (x.  26.  ouxsr/  'irs^l  afLa^nuv  ccToXemra/  Sixr/a). 
According  to  the  established  truth,  that  it  is  the  curse 
of  evil  eternally  to  propagate  evil,  he  has  risen  to  such 
a  height  of  wickedness^  that  a  return  from  it  is  im- 
possible.'* 

As  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  in  the  theological  in- 
terpreter to  explain  Scripture  by  Scripture,  and,  be- 

•  **  Besides,"  says  he,  "  this  Epistle  gives  us  a  hard  knot 
to  undo ;  for,  in  ch.  vi.  and  x.,  it  directly  denies  and  rejects  re- 
pentance for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and,  in  zii.  I  7m  de- 
clares thHt  Esau  had  sought  repentance,  and  yet  not  found  it, 
which,  as  the  words  sound,  appears  opposed  to  all  the  Gospels, 
and  to  St.  PauPs  Epistles.  And  although  a  gloss  may  be 
made  out  of  the  passage,  yet  the  words  sound  so  clearly,  that  I 
know  not  whether  this  would  be  sufficient."  It  may  be  ob> 
served,  however,  that  Luther  here  understood  the  irm^uiriirrut 
and  ifM^Tmvtn,  an  Chrys.  and  Theod.  had  done,  of  all  gro8$ 
tiruy  and  not  of  the  pecc»  contra  Sp,  Sanci  :  but,  in  the  pas- 
sage zii.  17<,  he  totally  misunderstood  the  word  finrmvua. 
According  to  the  explanations  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
received  in  the  Church  which  took  his  name,  he  would  hare 
found  no  stumbling-block  in  these  passages, 
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aides,  as  the  believing  interpreter  proceeds  upon  the 
conviction  that,  amidst  all  the  diversity  of  lypus  doc- 
irinae  of  the  New  Testament  writers  the  basis  of 
their  Christian  consciousness  is  the  same,  our  Erst 
duty  here  is  to  collect  together  those  declarations  of 
which  the  substance  appears  to  be  the  same  with  that 
of  the  passage  before  us,  and  to  examine  whether 
they  lead  to  the  same  result,  which,  if  they  do,  will 
confirm  our  exposition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  in- 
stitute a  strict  search  after  those  declarations  which 
appear  to  contradict  our  text.  Of  the  latter  kind  is 
1  John  ii.  19.,  of  the  former  are  Matth.  xii.  31,  32. 
1  John  V.  16.  2  Peter  ii.  20.  Let  us  commence 
with  2  Peter  ii.  20.  Here  the  impossibility  of  return 
is  not  affirmed,  the  latter  end  is  only,  the  case  being 
supposed,  worse  than  the  beginning,  in  case  the  end 
does  not  resume  the  beginning  in  a  still  more  glorious 
way.  On  the  right  understanding  of  Matth.  xii.  31. 
32.  there  have  been  recently  promulgated  various  in- 
teresting views,  differing  very  widely,  however,  from 
those  formerly  received.  That  difference,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  present  ques- 
tion is  simply, — whether  an  apostacy  from  the  truth 
once  perceived,  and  completely  entered  into  the  con- 
sciousness— let  such  apostacy  be  psychologically  con- 
ceived as  it  may — bring  on  a  state  of  obdurateness 
from  which  there  is  no  redemption.  On  this  point  the 
more  modem  interpreters  of  that  passage  are  unani- 
mous, and  they, — ^namely,  Grasshoff  and  Gurlitt, — 
agree  in  holding  the  spiritual  condition  designated  in 
that  text  as  parallel  with  the  condition  described  in 
both  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is 
likewise  agreed  among  recent  expositors,  that  1  John 
V.  16.  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  decided  parallel.  In 
whatever  way  we  may  define  ir^hg  ^avarov,  John  does 
not  determine  whether  a  fi^srdvota,  in  such  a  case,  be 
possible  or  not, — a  circumstance  remarked  by  Liicke, 
— but  merely  desires,  in  order  to  keep  holy  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  &diX<p6rrig,  that,  for  such  a 
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one,  the  prayer  of  brotherly  intercession  should  cease.* 
There  remains  for  ns,  therefore,  the  consideration  of 
1  John  .ii.  19.,  which  contains  a  declaration  appa- 
rently at  variance  with  the  result  of  all  these  pas- 
sages. According  to  that  declaration,  it  is  impossible 
for  one  who  actually  belongs  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity, who  is  a  genuine  disciple^  ever  (i^ff^stf^a')  to 
fall  off  from  it  As  the  above  mentioned  passages 
form  the  praendium  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
church :  renatos  labi  posse,  so  the  last  served  the  same 
end  for  the  opposite  opinion  of  the  Reformed  church ; 
and,  as  the  expositors  of  that  church  had  recourse  to 
subtleties,  in  order  to  weaken  the  probative  power  of 
the  one  passage,  so  the  like  subtleties  were  employed 
by  the  Lutherans  respecting  the  other.  The  Armi- 
nian,  and  the  more  modem  theologians,  share,  with 

*  The  older  expositors  have  usually  taken  u/ut^rU 
w^  iAmrn  as  a  generic  idea,  under  which  the  pecc,  contra 
Sp.  Sanet.  was  comprehended.  The  ample  explanation 
which  Beza  gives  of  1  John  ▼.  16.  may  particularly  be  coni- 
pared.  He  Uiere  shews,  according  to  the  doctrinal  idea  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  distinction  of  peoc,  lethale 
and  veniale,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  is  inadmissible,  that  every 
sin  of  the  unregenerate  is  le^uile,  and  makes  this  astounding 
declaration,  which  evinces  what  a  profound  consciousness  ^ 
guilt  was  habitually  felt  by  the  men  of  that  period :  **  hine  viden" 
iur  CTudeles,  qui  totam  hominis  non  regeneroH  naturamjam  inde 
a  prime  conceptu  ream  aetemae  mortis  peragunt,  et  qui  pro  minu 
1M8  Cut  voeantj  peeeati*  eommoventur,  quuh  potius  mirari 

OPOBTUERIT  TANTAM  EftSE  Dei  BONITATEM,  UT  VEL  OB 
UXUM  UNIUS  PECCATUM    TOTUM   ORBEM   TERRARUM  FUN> 

DiTUS  MILLIES  NON  PERDiDERiT.  He  then  determines  that 
every  regenerate  person  (according  to  him  =  electus)  may 
fall  into  the  same  deadly  sins  as  the  unregenerate,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  which  is  the  pece.  contra  Spiritum  Sanctum^  and 
that  this  sin  is  here,  in  Joho,  to  be  understood  »«r*  i|«;^»>y  un- 
der the  name  peooatum  lethale.  Consequently,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrinal  idea  of  the  Reformed  church,  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  pecc.  contra  S.  S.  is  supposed  with  regard  to  those 
alone  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  worked  imperfectly. 
Comp.  Calvin,  Instit,  L.  3.  c.  2.  §  1 1.  Beza,  Coll,  Mampelg. 
p.  463.  465.  467.,  also  his  Quaest.  et  respons.  p.  127. 
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those  of  tbe  Reformed  church,  in  the  interest  to  re- 
more  the  impossibility,  not  so  much  of  apostacj  as 
of  renewal.      But  the  theologians  of  the  .Romish 
church,  too,  were  seduced  into  the  employment  of 
subtleties  in  interpreting  our  text ;  thus,  'jra^airiirrtiv 
was  referred,  by  the  Novatians,  merely  to  mortal  sins, 
such  as  murder,  adultery ;  and,  by  them  there  was  de- 
rived from  the  passage  the  doctrine  :    lapsos  in  pecca- 
turn  lethale  non  posse  ad  poenitentiam  restitui.      With 
respect  to  Heb.  ri.,  some  of  the  Fathers  (Jerome  Ad 
Jovin  ii.  3.);  and  Roman  Catholic  expositors  (Eras- 
mus, Zegerus),  in  controversy  with  the  Novatians, 
moreover  Oalvinists,  modem  Supranaturalists   (Chr. 
Schmid,  Storr),  and  Rationalists,  and  some,  also,  of 
the  older  Lutherans,  as  Flacius  in  the  Clavis,  rested 
their  argument  upon  the  ddumTov.     The  word,  how- 
ever, is  not  taken  so  strictly  in  Matth.  xix.  26.     It 
declares  only  an  impossibility  on  the  part  of  man,  and 
does  not  exclude  an  extraordinary  efficacy  on  the  part 
of  Grod,  by  which  the  impossible  is  rendered  possible. 
Calvin,  and,  after  him,  Beza,  scorn  this  mode  of 
escape  from  the  difficulty.     The  former  says,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder:  quominus  reprobos  etiam gustu gra* 
tiae  suae  adspergat  {Deus),  irradiet  eorum  menles  ali» 
quibus  lucis  suae  scintillis,  afficiat  eos  bonitatis  sensu, . 
verbumque  suum  utcunque  eorum   animis   insculpat 
Alioqui  ubi  esset  ilia  temforaria  fiqes,  cujus  memi- 
nit  Marcus^  c*  iv,   17>^     Like  Beza,  in  the   Rem. 
upon  the  former  passage^  he  supposes,  that,  in  order  to 
commit  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  sinner  should  be  in  a  state  of  regene- 
ration, properly  so  called,  and  full  experience  of  all 
the  gifts  of  grace.    Some  theologians,  as   Alberti, 
Braun,  and  Stuart,  even  ^attach  importance  to  yevtra- 
jtihlfvi^  as  if  it  only  denoted  a  gust  are  extremis  labris. 
Other  Oalvinists  have  adopted  much   more  violent 
expedients,  either  urging  the  partic.  Tot^acrjcrovra^  :  **  in 
case  they  should  fall  away  (but  which  does  not  hap- 
pen),** or,  the  inf.  active  (kvaxatvi^nv^  namely,  "  a  man 
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cannot  renew  them,  but  God  can."»  Several  of  the 
Lutheran  expositorsi  again,  as  Seb.  Schmid  and 
Spener,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  force  of  J  John  ii. 
19.,  referred  1^  nfim  to  the  college  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  sense  is  given  by  Spener  thus :  "  their  wicked- 
ness must  not  be  attributed  to  us,  since  they  were, 
even  when  they  went  out  from  among  us,  not  of  us, 
neither  sent  by  us,  nor  certainly  partaking  of  our 
truth ;  for,  had  they  been  sent  by  us,  and  been  still 
partakers  of  our  doctrine  (at  the  moment  of  departure), 
they  would  also  have  remained  outwardly  among  us." 
Recent  interpreters,  both  the  expositors  of  this  Epistle, 
and  those  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  have  altogether 
omitted  the  consideration  of  the  opposing  passages. 
Liicke,  on  1  John  ii.  19.,  has  not  even  made  mention 
of  the  passages  in  Hebrews,  far  less  attempted  to 
shew  the  unity  of  their  contents. 

Our  opinion,  which  we  advance  with  deference,  is 
the  following: — John  certainly  says,  that  those  be- 
longing, in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression,  to  the 
number  of  His  disciples,  never  leave  him  again,  as  He, 
the  good  Shepherd  himself,  said,  no  one  shall  pluck 
them  out  of  His  hand,  John  x.  28.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of,  to  belong  to  Jesus  ?  It  means  to  hear 
His  voice,  to  follow  Him,  John  x.  4.  27. ;  but  what 
means,  to  belong  to  the  number  of  his  disciples,  in  the 
full  sense  ?  This  means  not  merely  to  be  participant 
in  those  objective  privileges  of  grace,  which  are  enu- 
merated Heb.  vi.  4.  5.,  but,  subjectively^  to  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  which  the  Saviour  has  laid  down ;  above 
all,  fisvetv  iv  d'jTu)  xai  sv  tQ  Xoytf)  auroD,  John  viii.  31. ; 
XV.  4.  5.  1  John  ii.  24*. ;  iii.  6.  Comp.  Col.  i.  23. 
1  Tim.  ii.  15. ;  vi.  3.  2  Tim.  iii.  14.  Whoever  abides 
not  in  Him  is  cast  forth,  John  xv.  6. ;  whoever,  on 
the  contrary,  abides  in  Him,  becomes  more  and  more 

■  Thus,  also,  two  of  th6  Lutherans,  Bengel  and  Schottgen. 
The  former  immediately  after  u^waraf  remarks :  impossibile 
hominibus,  quamlibet  idoneis.  But  he  also  declares  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  the  condition  here  described  is  not  necessa- 
rily to  be  coni^ected  with  the  blasphemia  in  Spir.  Sanctum  ; 
sed,  tameny  says  he,  amara  animae  constitutio  frof Eeadem  est, 
cf.  X.  29. 
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free  from  the  temptation  of  sin,  John  viii.  32.,  he 
keepeth  himself  from  the  wicked  one,  so  that  he  can- 
not touch  him,  1  John  v.  18.,  he  shall  more  and  more 
taste  how  sweet  the  word  of  the  Lord  is,  1  Peter  ii. 
3.,  so  that,  when  he  has  once  drunk  of  the  water,  he 
will  desire  it  ever  more,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  28,  29.,  he  will 
be  inseparably  one  with  his  Lord.  Accordingly,  it  is 
quite  correct  to  say,  that  no  one  plucks  His  out  of  His 
hand,  in  case  theyfitlfil  the  conditions  established  hy 
Him^  in  case  they  abide  in  Him.  Then  is  verified 
in  them,  that  He  who  is  in  them  is  greater  than  he 
who  is  in  the  world ;  and,  that  faith  overcometh  the 
world,  1  John  iv.  4. ;  v.  4.  But  in  our  passage,  and 
in  chap,  x.,  the  subject  matter  respects  those  who, 
having,  objectively ^  had  all  the  experiences  of  Grace 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Christian,  do  not  fulfil  the 
subjective  conditions,  and,  therefore,  finally  fall  away. 
We,  consequently,  agree  with  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  this,  that  he  who  is  led  into  the  whole  compass  of 
Christian  experiences  may  yet  cease  to  abide  in  them; 
but,  we  say  also,  that  he  who  abides  not  in  them  was, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  had  those  objective  experi- 
ences, not  subjectivly  true  to  them,  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  fulfilled  in  him :  offrig  gp^g/,  Mriasrai 
a-jr(f)  xai  'mPicciv&rijSirat,  so  that  he  would  have  abided 
in  them  and  not  have  fallen  away ;  that,  on  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germa- 
ny, such  a  one  is,  with  reason,  not  reckoned  in  the 
full  sense  among  the  number  of  His  disciples.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  he  who^  in  the  full  sense,  belongs  to  His 
disciples  can  be  known  only  ex  eventu,  agreeably  to  the 
conclusion  which  John  himself  draws :  e/  yao  r^aav  eg 
i\fLU)v,  fj*ifiivrixii(SoLv  oiv  jusO^  iifiuv.  The  Lutheran  dog- 
matics, therefore,  draw  a  distinction  between  renati  and 
electi,  bestowing  the  latter  name  only  upon  those  in  fide, 
dilectione,  et  studio  sanciitatisjinaliter perseverantU)US. 
In  conclusioD,  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed  an  attempt, 
proceeding  upon  the  supposition  of  the  Apocatastasis, 
to  remove  the  presupposed  possibility  of  eternal  dam- 

^  See  Mack  night,  Hal  Jane,  Scc^Tr, 
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nation  contained  in  this  declaration.  It  is  found  in 
Hasenkamp's  Journal;  Wahrheit  zur  Gottseligkeit 
Hft.  III.  s.  307.  According  to  this  view,  the  fire 
which  bums  down  the  field  is  merely  a  purgatorial 
fire, 

Ver.  4. — As  at  ver.  1.  2.,  the  first  stage  of  Christian 
insight  was  denoted  by  three  truths,  which  were  known 
likewise  to  Judaism,  so  here  the  state  of  complete 
Christian  experience  is  in  the  same  way  denoted  by 
three  articles,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  Pau- 
line Triad,  Faith^  Hope,  and  Love:  1.  Illumination 
and  tasting  of  the  bread  of  Life,  2.  Participation  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Chris^ 
tian  L0e,  3.  Tasting  of  the  precious  promises  of  the 
futurcy  and  of  the  powers  even  of  the  world  to  come. 
The  main  points  are  connected  by  xa/,  the  infei  ior  by 
Tg.  The  style  is  particularly  elevated,  and  falls  into 
rythm ;  several  Dochmian  memljers  of  verses,  especi- 
sJly,  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  passage.  4>wr/^g/v,  ac- 
cording to  Pauline  usage,  Eph.  i.  18.  iii.  9.,  to  impart 
the  light  of  true  knowledge,  with  relation  to  Christ  as 
the  true  light  of  the  world  (Eph.  v.  14.  John  i.  9.). 
According  to  the  most  ancient  usage,  in  the  language 
of  the  Christian  Church,  baptism  was  called,  per  met, 
adjuncti,  (ptaTioi/^g,  as  Justin  (ApoL  I,  c,  80.  ed,  Grabe) 
says  :  utg  (puri^ov  fih  rriv  dtdnoiav  tuv  tuutu  /iav6av6vrMv,^ 
While  this  usage,  and  the  high  opinion  of  the  value  of 
baptism,  prevailed  dining  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Church,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  signification 
was  adopted,  in  the  passage  before  us,  by  the  ancient 
interpreters;  thus  the  Syriac,  Theodoret,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  more  recently,  Emesti  and  Michaelis.  But, 
it  is  opposed  by  the  usage  of  Paul,  and  likewise  that 
of  our  Epistle ;  for,  in  ch.  x.  32.,  where  the  word  again 
occurs,  it  must  be  expounded  according  to  ver.  26.  of 
the  same  chapter,  a  passage  parallel  to  that  under  con- 
sideration, and  in  which  it  runs  thus:  fisTa  rb  Xa^sTv 


*  As  enlightening  the  mind  of  all   those  who  learn  these 
thingf. 
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Hv  sviyvM(fiv  rrjg  aXfi&etag.  In  our  exposition,  too,  the 
amplifying  proposition  construes  better  with  tb.  It 
represents  the  enlightenment  as  something  perceptible 
by  the  whole  man,  as  a  consciousness.  The  Beaded  is 
just  the  Christian  pug  objectively  taken  (Comp.  John 
iv.  JO.)  ;  it  is  called  imv^dmg,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  sn* 
vented  by  man,  but  given  by  God,  Comp.  Jv  roTg  s'Tou^ 
^amtg  Eph.  i.  3. — It  may  appear  singular  that  the 
'jrviv/j^a  dyiov  is  yet  distinguished  from  this  duoed,  since 
to  believe  and  to  be  enlightened  presuppose  the  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  xii.  3.),  who  is  Him- 
self, Acts  viii.  19.  20.,  called  a  du^sd  of  God.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Spirit  of  G^  may,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  awakened  Christian  life,  be  distinguished  from 
the  truths  of  salvation  of  which  the  mind  has  become 
conscious ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  communication  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  primitive  church,  came  more  visibly 
before  men  than  it  does  at  present :  The  duvdfieig  are 
connected  with  it,  see  Gal.  i.  2.  5. — On  the  part,  ys- 
vridi/gt  and  on  the  constr.  of  ysvsadca,  c.  ace.  in  ver.  5. 
Comp.  above  p.  31.,  note.  ^ 

Ver.  5.  The  older  interpreters  referred  xaXhv  0£oD 
^^^a  to  the  Gospel,  in  specie  to  the  tidings  of  Grace, 
in  contrast  to  the  burden  of  the  Law,  Acts  xv.  JO. 
Matth.  xi.  28.  29.  In  adopting  this  view,  however, 
we  see  no  cause  wherefore  this  should  form  a  particu- 
lar member  of  the  proposition,  as  it  is  already  implied 
in  yeuffa/j^evovg  rrjg  du^iag  rrig  s'rov^avhv ;  besides,  the 
amplification  connected  by  rs  would  be  less  suitable. 
The  moderns  have,  therefore,  rendered  '^rjfia  better  by: 
promise^  as  frequently  in  ^"ifO  ^H'^,  Josh.  xxi.  45. 

T     T 

xxiii.  14.  Jer.  xxix.  10.  xxxiii.  14.  1  Kings  viii.  29. 
The  promise  of  Canaan,  especially,  was  a  type  of  the 
promise  of  the  everlasting  land  of  rest  (c.  iv.),  and, 
our  author  gives  particular  prominence  to  the  notion, 
that,  through  Christ,  access  has  been  opened  to  a 
blessed  futurity.  The  explanatory  proposition  suits 
itself  excellently  to  this  exposition.  The  perception, 
that  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  form  no  rigid 
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contrast,  bat,  rather,  that  the  Christian  here  bvJow 
possesses  eternal  life,  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes 
affirmed,  peculiar  to  John,  being  common  to  him 
and  Paul.  The  latter  Apostle  propounds  it,  however, 
under  another  form  ;  he  calls  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
the  believer  here  receives,  the  earnest,  the  first  fruits 
(Eph.  i.  14.  2  Cor.  i.  22.  Rom.  viii.  '23.),  upon 
which  follows  iYiefull  sum,  the  hardest .  Our  author, 
also,  regards  the  powers  of  life  prevailing  in  believers 
as  having  flowed  from  the  other  world. 

Ver.  6.  The  inf.  act.  avaxa/i//^g/v  is  not  different  in 
sense  from  the  inf.  pass.,  Corap.  on  v.  11.  'Ava- 
xoLiviZitv  6/g  fisTavoiav^  that  kind  of  renovation  from 
which  a  change  of  mind  proceeds.  In  the  following 
words,  which  have  received  many  very  perverse  in- 
terpretations, we  must  keep  constantly  in  view  the  pa- 
rallel passage  x.  29.  They  give,  in  agreement  with  it, 
this  simple  sense :  What  the  carnal  Israel  did  out- 
wardly those  who  harden  themselves  do  inwardly ; 
that  is,  while  they  renounce  the  Son  of  God,  they 
place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  they  must  approve  of  the  crucifixion  of  Him  who 
made  Himself  equal  with  God,  count  His  blood  as 
xo/voV,  and,  with  that,  repeat  inwardly  the  wicked  deed 
of  the  crucifixion.  Bengel:  qui  efficaciam  cruets 
Ckristi  pridem  exantlatce  non  credunt,  veljure  cum  a 
Judaeis  crucijixum  putani,  perinde  faciunt,  ac  si 
Christum  dicerent  denuo  esse  crucifigendum ;  cf.  Rom. 
X.  6j  7  (which  passage  in  a  certain  respect  may  no  doubt 
be  compared).  The  ava,  in  avaffTuvpovv,  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  taken  locally :  *'  to  fasten  up  upon  the  cross," 
making  the  comp.  synonomous  with  the  simply 
but  temporally;  the  part,  may  be  taken  causally, 
and  resolved  by  quippe  qui,  Tm  (r)=ou  is  inten- 
.tionally  used,  similar  to  Acts  iii.  15. :  "  Ye  have  kill- 
ed the  Prince  of  Life.*'  'EauroTg  has  been  very  vari- 
ously conceived ;  most  commonly  as  dat,  incomm.  In 
this  part  of  the  context  it  is  better  taken  thus :  for 
themselves,  in  contrast  to  coram  omnibus,  and,  there- 
fore, denoting  the  inward  character  of  the  deed.     It 
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nf  ould,  consequently,  be  a  datiye  of  reference,  or  of  di* 
rection,  Matth.  xiii.  14.  might  be  compared,  ava^Xjj- 
§ouTat  avroTg  ti  TPofjjrg/a,  L  e.  with  respect  to  them* 

Ver.  7,  8. — ^The  same  truth  is  here  expressed  figu- 
ratively. EHrine  increase  rests  upon  the  ground 
which  brings  forth  fruit  answerable  to  the  divine 
blessing, — a  curse  upon  that  which  deceives  the 
hopes.  Let  us  first  remark,  that,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  Hebrew  parallelismus  verh,^  the  definition 
of  the  first  proposition,  ^  mowxa  xrX.,  is  to  be  conceiv- 
ed as  added  to  the  second.  Let  us  observe,  also, 
that,  as  above,  perhaps,  v.  13,  14.,  and  frequently  in 
comparisons  (Matth.  v.  25.  vii.  10.  Luke  xi.  39.), 
the  words  of  the  comparison  are  selected  with  refe- 
rence to  the  thing  compared,  in  which  cases  the  com- 
parison passes  into  metaphor.  There  is  very  nearly 
an  exact  correspondence  in  the  parts  of  compari- 
son. The  rain  from  heaven  falls  upon  both  soils 
—a  beautiful  image  for  the  divine  gifts  of  grace 
(James  i.  17*  ^*  7*)  '  ^^  ^^^  drinks  it  in  and  bears 
fruit,  as  the  master  of  the  soil  wishes  (John  xv.  8, 16. 
Matth.  xxi.  43.),  the  other  produces  weeds:  God 
blesses  the  former,  so  that  it  grows  green  and  blos- 
soms (Gen.  xxvii.  27- )>  and  rejects  the  latter,  nay, 
almost  curses  it  (Gen  iii.  17*)9  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  i^  ^^ 
burned  down.  The  extension  of  the  thought,  in  the 
last  proposition,  arises  from  the  desire  of  the  author  to 
express  himself  with  forbearance,  keeping  his  readers 
in  view,  of  whom  he  did  not  expect  that  any  would 
proceed  so  far  (Comp.  ver.  9,  10).  In  consequence 
of  this  regard  to  persons,  he  selects  an  expression 
that  marks,  at  the  same  time,  the  future  punish- 
ment (Matth.  iii.  10.  vii.  19.  xiii  30.  John  xt. 
6.). — Ver.  7«  The  part.  tior.  w/outfa  stands  first,  then 
the  praes*  TiXTouffa,  because  the  latter  is  related  to  the 
former  as  effect  to  cause.  A/  ovg  is  not  used  instead 
of  dt  ^v;  the  writer  does  not  mean  the  labourers  of 
the  ground  (Matth.  xxi.  33.  1  Cor.  iii.  9.),  but  the 
possessors.  Ka/  does  not  imply  in  addition  to^  i.  e.  so 
that  the  labour  is  added  to  the  blessing  of  heaver. 
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but  even^  just  (eben),  as  vii.  26.,  if  we  read  there, 
with  Lachmann,  xai  Iflr^cTsv,  comp.  Hermann  on 
Viger,  p.  aHl.  Zell,  Ad  Arisi.  Eth,  1,  2.  Luke  fre- 
quently  places  it  with  the  relative,  just  because  the  re- 
latiye  always  brings  forward  something  new,  Luke  Yi. 
13,  16.  X.  39  (1  Peter  ii.  8.).  In  some  passages  of 
that  Erangelist  it  can  scarcely  be  translated.  The 
curse  of  God  made  the  earth  unfruitful,  Gen.  iii.  17* » 
the  curse  of  Christ  made  the  fig-tree,  which  had  no 
fruit  on  it,  for  ever  barren,  Mark  xi.  21. :  unfruitful- 
ness  and  the  divine  curse  are  therefore  interchange- 
able ideas.  ^Hg  refers  to  7?,  comp.  o^v  rh  rsXog  cLiruh- 
'Kitay  Phil.  iii.  19.  £/^  xautftv  put  instead  of  the  nom. 
9j  xavffii,  as  it  is  a  frequent  formula  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, comp.  LXX*  Isa.  xl.  16.  xliv.  15. 

Ver.  9 — 12.  The  worst,  however^  is  not  to  be  feared  in 
the  readers^  but  this  earnest  warning  is  rather  to  ex~ 
cite  them  to  greater  zeal. 

Ter.  9. — With  the  same  gentle  kindness  with  which 
Paul  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  moderateshis  chastening  language,  our 
author  here,  and  at  x.  32.  ef  seq.^  passes  from  the  most 
cutting  severity  to  terms  of  familiar  confidence. 
As  Paul,  in  such  cases,  immediately  afrer  the  sharpest 
expressions,  adds  an  a^sX^o/,  rsxwa  (Gal.  iv.  12,  19.), 
so  the  writer  follows  his  admonition  by  dya^niroL  'E;^c* 
/livov  <fcar7i§/ttgiB  a  Classical  periphrasis  of  the  adjective 
notion;  hence  Bohme  has  well  remarked :  haud  in- 
sahUaria.  So  early  as  Herodotus  we  find  a  similar 
use,  that  of  rd.  hyifj.im  rmg,  as  the  circumlocution  of 
\h^  genus  of  a  thing :  rd  rZiv  ivsi^druv  syJfjLiva  I.  c.  120., 
quae  sunt  de  genere  insomniorum^  and  in  Plato  and 
Lucian  as  a  circumlocution  for  the  adjective.  Our 
author  has  selected  this  mode  of  expression  for  the 
sake  of  the  parallel  with  xaragag  syyuf,  on  which  ac- 
count the  Geiman  translation  must  retain  the  nahe 
(near).  Schulz  has  :  ''  what  has  bliss  as  its  conse- 
quence (was  die  Seligkeit  zur  Folge  hat)." 
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Ver.  10,  11. — The  more  strongly  faith  and  love 
have  she\vn  themselves  in  the  Christian  the  more  has 
he  conformed  himself  to  a  life  in  Christ,  and  the 
greater,  therefore,  is  the  inward  improbability  of  apos- 
tacy.  Now,  since  we  must  regard  it  as  a  Divine  ar- 
rangement, that  the  more  a  man  yields  himself  to 
the  kingdom  of  light  the  more  strongly  he  is  attracted 
by  it,  the  author  founds  his  firm  confidence  in  God, 
not  upon  Divine  grace y  but,  on  Divine  justice^  inas- 
much as,  in  that  relation,  not  merely  the  fact  of  the 
proof  of  God's  love  towards  the  unworthy  is  repre- 
sented, but,  at  the  same  time.  His  reconipensifig  jus- 
tice (Itom.  vi.  16).  In  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
also,  the  salvation  which  shall  be  the  portion  of  the 
good  is  represented  as  an  effluence  of  recompensing 
justice,  2  Thess.  i.  6,  7-  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  Upon  this  the 
Catholic  dogmatics  found  the  doctrine  of  the  meritum 
condigni.  The  older  Protestant  dogmatists  replied  to 
this,  that  the  subject-matter  hereisnotaJtt^/^/ia  re- 
TRiBUTiONis,  but  PROMissioNis  divifiae,  as  Ambrosi- 
aster  expressed  himself.  In  Horn.  3. ;  Justilia  Dei  did- 
iuTy  quae  est  misericordia,  quia  de  promissione  ori- 
ginem  kabet^  et  cum  promissum  Dei  redditur,  justitia 
Dei  dicitur.  Thus  dixaicg  would  be  here  equal  to 
^iffTog^  comp.  1  John  i.  9.  1  Cor.  x.  13.  1  Peter  iv.- 
19.  The  form  of  this  requital  is,  perhaps,  less  satis- 
factory. It  is  said :  God  rewards  the  good  man  accord- 
ing to  His  justice,  after  he  has  in  Christ  placed 
himself  in  such  a  relation  to  Him  as  then  subsists. 
This  induced  Calixtus  to  oflPer  no  opposition  to  the 
term  Merit,  taken  in  a  certain  lax  sense  {Adnott,  ad 
cone,  Trid,  sess,  6.  n.  18.).  The  Protestant  dogma- 
tists, also,  feel  obliged  to  adopt  the  term  Reward 
(Lokn),  as  it  is  a  Biblical  one,  and  define  it  moreclosely 
by:  Reward  of  Grace  (  GnadenAohn  ).  Merit,  however, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  declarations  cited ;  for,  1.  If  there  be,  on 
the  side  of  God,  a  debitum  praemiandi,  there  is  also, 
on  the  side  of  man,  a  debitum  praestandi,  but  the 
servant  has  no  merit,     2.  All  human  performances 
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bear  no  proportion  to  that  which  is  left  undone. 
3.  All  strength  comes  from  God. 

Toj  xo-ttov,  before  rrig  aya^Tjj,  should  be  decidedly 
removed  from  the  text,  there  being  a  preponderance 
of  authorities  against  the  words.  If  regarded  as  ge- 
nuine the  phrase  would  be  a  reminiscence  of  1  Thess. 
i.  3.  (see  above,  p.  28.),  but  it  was  precisely  the  re- 
semblance of  the  passage  before  us  to  that  other — 
ver.  10,  the  ayd'Trri,  ver.  11.  the  fX^/g,  and,  at  the  be- 
ginning, rb  ioyov  also  collectively  taken,  as  at  1  Thess. 
i.  3.  (likewise  James  i.  4.) — which  gave  occasion  to  the 
interpolation  of  to\j  xoVou.  If  we  omit  it,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  two  passages  is  then  too  slight  to  entitle 
us  to  assume  a  reminiscence.  Yet  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  continues,  ver.  11  :  "  may  you  ap- 
prove yourselves  with  respect  to  the  JX-Tr/g  also,"  as  we 
see,  from  other  circumstances,  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  Pauline  Triad  (see  above,  p.  28.),  allows  us 
to  suppose,  that  he  wishes  Th  s^yov  to  be  considered  as 
a  designation  of  'i§yov  wntag.  Assuming  this,  we 
bave  the  Pauline  order  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
Triad,  from  which  Paul  himself  departs  only  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  J  3.,  and  then  from  an  obvious  cause. 

On  ver.  11.  comp.  the  Rem.  on  iii.  14. 

Ver.  12.  The  end  must  be  obtained  by  a  struggle  ; 
in  the  struggle  he  will  not  be  slothful  who  always 
keeps  the  end  in  view  ;  and  this  state  of  mind  takes 
place  through  hope  (ver.  19,  20.  x.  23,  xii.  1,  2,  4. 
et  seq,  Rom.  viii.  25.).     On  i^ax^o&v/i/a.  see  vi.  15. 

Ver.  13 — 20.  //  verili/  becomes  us  to  have  an  im- 
moveable failhy  like  that  which  Abraham  founded 
upon  the  promise^  Gen.  xxii.,  as  God* s  faithfulness 
in  itself  \  and  His  oath  besides^  is  our  surtiy  for  this 
promise. 

Ver.  13 — 15. — Although  the  author,  ver.  12.,  in 
speaking  of  the  xKri^ovofiouvrsg,  had  in  view  several  of 
the  historical  examples,  which  he  enumerates  ch,  xi. 
— he  employs  the  part,  praes,^  because  he  presentiates 
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the  history  to  his  own  mind  (comp.  the  wavering 
reading  James  v.  11.) — yet,  certainly,  the  example 
of  Abraham  appeared  to  him  conspicuous  above  the 
rest,  as  Abraham  had  particularly  preserved  the 
mffrig,  and,  with  it,  the  u^o/aovjj.  In  James  v.  11.  Job 
is  cited  as  the  most  eminent  example  of  the  y-roaj/V 
avreg,  Tdo  has  no  close  connection  ;  according  to 
the  sense  it  relates  to  ver.  14. :  "  for  Abraham  shewed 
such  fiaK§6§v,'j,iaj  after  God  had  given  him  such 
assured  promises."  In  Rom.  iv.  13.  et  seq.  we  have 
a  more  minute  developement  of  the  v7:o,u^y^  of  the 
Patriarch.  The  Divine  declaration  is  taken  from 
Gen.  xxii.  16,  17*)  and  so  changed  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  author,  that,  here,  instead  of  'jrXri&vvof  rh 
ifTsfjtjka  ffou,  we  have  (rs  employed — in  point  of  fact, 
the  increase  of  the  Patriarch's  posterity  is  an  in- 
crease of  himself.  '^H  ^et^v  is  a  formula  of  an  oath. 
Lachmann  has,  in  accordance  with  the  external 
authwity  of  Codd.  alone,  adopted  the  senseless  read- 
ing d  fir}y,  which  is  certainly  a  mere  slip  of  the 
pen.  The  manner  in  which  the  dignity  of  an  oath  is 
spoken  of  here,  and  at  vii.  20.,  may  serve  as  a  proof 
that,  at  least,  this  apostolical  writer,  and,  certainly,  the 
Christians  of  the  apostolical  age  in  general,  did  not 
except  against  the  use  of  an  oath.  Oaths  are  every- 
where sworn  by  things  that  are  sacred  to  man,  that 
are  placed  above  kirn  ;  and  the  idea  upon  which  the 
oath  is  based  is,  that  he  who  swears  will  lose  this 
higher  object,  if  the  object  be  a  Divinity,  that  he 
will  forfeit  the  protection  of  that  being.  Comp.  my 
Coram,  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Bibl.  Cab. 
Vol.  VI,  The  construction  of  oavuva/  with  %(tra^ 
c.  Gen.  (marking  the  direction,  Bernhardy,  Syn- 
tax, s.  238  ),  which  occurs  also  in  Matth.  xxvi.  63., 
is  Classical. 

Ver.  16 — 18. — It  may  appear  strange,  that  the  oath 
which  God  swore  in  making  the  promise  to  Abraham 
should  be  cited  as  a  support  for  the  faith  and  hope  of 
Christians.  Whoever  has  maturely  considered  how 
Paul,  Rom.  iv.  17, 18.  and  Gal  iii.  8,  16.,  expounds 
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the  Old  Testament  promise  will  entertain  no  donbt 
tbat  our  author  here  follows  the  same  view  with  that 
Apostle.     That  promise,  in  its  more  obvious  sense, 
was  referred  by  the  Apostle  to  the  great  posterity  of 
the  Patriarch  according  to  the  flesh,  but,  in  its  deeper 
import,  to  the  spiritual  posterity,  whose  Father  and 
antesignanus  Abraham  is  in  faith.     Comp.  the  Dis- 
sertation on    Gal.   iii.    16.,   in  my  Literary  Advert. 
1833,  No.  31—34.,  which  I  have  added  to  the  first 
Appendix   as   a   Supp.     Although  our  author  con- 
ceived thus  of  the  Divine  declarations,  it  served  as  a 
consolation  to  the  Christians,  who  had  indeed  already 
received,   in  its   beginnings,  the  fulfilment   of  this 
gvXoyia  in  Christ,  but  expected  the  full  xXjjgoyo/twa  in 
another  world.  CEcnm.  says :  rifiug  ya^  o}  xXfjfovo>w  r?g 
i^ayyiXfag,  w  xar'  s'^ayyiXiav  (TTrspfiM  ovregrSi  *  A^^ad/i, 
— ou^gf  ya§  riv  sn^ov  %ai  tcl  rore  fis^  opxojv  i^ayye'K'Kofiiva, 
fi  71  fji^kXkwffa  ek^ig  ruv  ^/tfrwv.* — ^*Ev  (j5  must  not  be 
taken,  with  the  Vulgate,  Bengel,  Bohme,  and  others, 
as  qua  in  re,  whereby;    Luther  rightly  perceived, 
that  ver.  17.  is  connected  with  ver.  16. ;  sv  ^  is  cau- 
sal :  *♦  wherefore;*  as  Schulz  and  De  Wette  have  ren- 
dered it.     Hence,  also,  ver.  16.  should  not  be  termi- 
nated by  a  point.      In  accommodation — the  author 
means  to  say — to  the  manner  in  which  men  confirm 
their  covenants,  God  has,  to  the  certainty  which  lies 
in  every  one  of  His  words,  superadded  that  of  an  as- 
severation by  an  oath — ^these  are  the  ^do  w^dyfiara, 
*Ev  oT^,  whereby,  quae  cum  adsint.     O/  xarapvyovng 
are  thus  annotated  by  Calvin :  Hoc  verbo  significcU, 
non  alUer  Deo  vere  nosfidere,  quam  dum  praesidtis 
omnibus  aliis  destiluti  ad  sdidam  ejus  promissionem 
confugimus,  et  statuimus  illic  nobis  unicurn  asylum. 
Bengel  wittily  remarks:  Confugimus — velut  a  nau- 
FRAOIO,  sequilur  ayxv^av.    Kgar^ffa/,  iftf,  of  intention, 

•  For  we  are  heirs  of  the  promise,  being  the  seed  of  Ahra- 
ham  according  to  the  promise— for  those  things  which  were 
promised  with  the  oaths  were  nothing  but  the  future  hope 
of  believers. 
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immediate!  J  joined  with  the  part,  xara^uyovrgg.  The 
sK'TTig  is  represented  as  a  /Saaoj,  Eurip.,  Iph,  in  AuL 
V.  9J1.  U^oTceifievTi  leads  the  mind  to  the  image  of 
the  race- course  and  the  goal  (rg^/xa),  comp.  xii.  J,  2., 
hence  gXcr/$  must  he  taken  objectively,  comp.  iX^fg 
affoxg/^gj/9j  h  ov^avoTg,  Col.  i.  5. ;  Tit.  ii.  13.  The  rjVy 
in  Ter.  19.,  refers  back,  howeyer,  to  the  subjective 
signification  of  it ;  as  the  object  hoped  for  by  means 
of  faith  is  a  present  one  (xi.  1.),  the  objective  and 
subjective  significations  are  closely  connected,  and,  in 
Rom.  viii.  24.  there  is  such  a  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

Ver.  19,  20.— A  beautiful  double  image:  1.  The 
world  is  the  sea — the  mind  is  the  vessel — the  bliss 
beyond  this  world  the  distant  coast — the  strong  hope 
in  Faith  the  anchor,  which  prevents  the  vessel  from 
being  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  waves.  2.  The  world 
is  the  Fore- court — the  human  mind  the  uninitiated — 
the  bliss  beyond  this  world  the  sanctuary — Christ  the 
Priest,  who  gives  the  consecration,  so  that  the  unini- 
tiated may  enter  through  Him  into  the  sanctuary. 
The  former  image  is  found  also  in  xi.  13.,  the  latter  is 
based  upon  the  noble  idea  of  the  general  priesthood  of 
Christians.  The  expression  strojrs^ov  rou  xaTa'Trsracf/j^oC'- 
rog  directs  us  back  to  the  LXX.,  where  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  lying  behind  the  vail,  is  so  called.  Lev.  xvi.  2, 
12,  15.  Comp.  Numb,  xviii.  7«  In  Philo,  De  vita 
Mosis,  L.  3.  p.  667-,  there  is  found  a  distinction  be- 
tween xdXvfifia  and  KccTccirsraff/na^  the  latter  only  being 
said  to  denote  the  vail  of  the  adytum  ;  but,  the  Alex- 
andrian translators,  Josephus,  and  even  Philo  himself, 
do  not  invariably  abide  by  this  distinction.  Still,  our 
author  has  no  doubt  in  mind  the  entrance  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies ;  for,  in  other  passages,  he  lays  a  stress 
upon  the  circumstance,  that  Christ  opened  an  entrance 
to  it,  ix.  12.  X.  19,  20.  The  latter  passage  explains 
also  the  u-re^  rificiv.  Parallels  in  matter  for  the  notion 
of  the  'JT^odpo/j.og  are  ii.  10.  Acts  iii.  15.,  and,  most 
probably,  1  Cor.  xv.  23.     On  the  whole  represents^ 
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tion  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  heaven  the  reader  may 
compare  the  exposition  of  yiii.  1 . 

The  author  having,  by  the  animadversions  and  ex- 
hortations which  extend  from  ver.  11.,  awakened  in 
his  readers  a  feeling  of  intimate  dependence  upon  the 
salvation  offered  to  them  in  Christ,  now  passes  on,  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  chapter,  to  display  the  riches  of 
the  declaration,  that  Christ  is  a  Priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedek. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1 — 3. — Thai  which  lies  in  the  type  of  MeUhisc- 
dek,  in  so  Jar  as  he  is  the  representative  of  an  ever- 
during  Priesthood.* 

Ver.  1 — 3.  The  remarkable  declaration  of  Psalm  ex. 
4.  demanded  an  investigation  into  the  resemblance  ob- 
taining between  the  priestly  oJ05ce  of  Christ  and  that  of 
Melchisedek.  This  gives  the  author  occasion  to  enter 
into  a  typical  exposition  of  those  few  words  in  which  the 
history  of  the  enigmatical  priest- king  is  recorded  (Gen. 
xiv.).  Strange  and  inexphcable  this  man  stands  before 
us  in  history — a  priest  of  the  true  God,  of  that  God  whom 
Abraham  worshipped,  at  a  time  when  Paganism  reigned 
on  every  side,  and  Abraham  alone,  of  all  his  family, 

■  Expositors  have,  in  this  chapter,  given  the  connection  very 
defectively.  It  has  escaped  their  notice — fiengel  alone  draws 
attention  to  the  point,  although  not  sufficiently — that,  properly 
speaking,  the  chap,  contains  an  exposition  of  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  in  vi.  20.  Ver.  1 — 3.  give  us  those  words  ngain.  Ver. 
4 — 10.  are  a  parenthetical  thought,  founded  upon  the  passage 
in  Genesis,  which  claims  for  the  new  high-priest  the  highest 
prerogatives.  Ver.  11  — 14.  shew  what  is  contained  in  the  »»Tok 
rdlif  M,,  ver.  15 — 17.  what  in  the  iU  rov  »l£t»,  ver.  20 — 22. 
what  is  spoken  of  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm  introductory  to 
that  declaration,  in  ver.  23 — 25.,  the  significatiou  of  the/tfyi/y  is 
brought  prominently  forward. 
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Joshua  XXIV.  2.,  bent  the  knee  to  the  One  holy  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  xir.  19.) — a  priest  who  was, 
at  the  same  time,  a  king,  and  that,  too,  on  the  same 
spot  that  subsequently  became  the  centre  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, who,  as  a  king,  reigned  oyer  subjects  of  the 
same  faith  no  doubt  as  himself — a  priest  whose  bless- 
ing Abraham  receives  with  so  great  a  feeling  of  subor- 
dination as  to  lay,  as  a  subject,  the  tenth  of  the  spoil 
at  his  feet !    How  came  this  man  to  Canaan  }    From 
what  race  was  he  sprung  ?  Who  instructed  him  in  the 
true  faith  ?  Who  gave  him  priestly  consecration,  and 
in  what  did  that  consist  ?  All  these  are  questions  to 
which  history  furnishes  no  reply ;  so  that  Melchise- 
dek  appears  before  us  like  a  being  of  a  superior  nature, 
and  this  is  the  first  typical  significanoe  which  the  au- 
thor brings  out.      The  other  lies  in  the  £Eict,  that  ac- 
cording to  history,  he  appears  high  aboye  Abraham ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  looks  to  Abraham 
as  the  father  and  head  of  the  tribe,  the  dignity  of 
Melchisedek  appears  greatly  exalted  above  the  Leviti- 
cal.     In  a  cursory  manner,  the  writer  draws  attention 
to  the  significance  of  the  names  of  Melchisedek  and 
Jerusalem,  for,  in  the  proper  sense,  Christ  is  King  cf 
righteousness  and  peace.     It  was  not  his  intention  to 
illustrate  all  the  typical  points,  but  only  those  which 
are  important  for  this  object,  otherwise  he  would  un- 
doubtedly not  have  omitted  to  refer  the  bread  and 
wine  which   Melchisedek  brought  forth  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  has  been  done  by  all 
expositors,  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  down  to 
Stolberg. 

Considering  the  enigmatical  character  under  which 
Melchisedek  appears  in  Jevrish  history,  it  cannot  excite 
our  wonder,  that  the  Jewish  expositors  believed  some- 
thing mysterious  to  haye  been  hidden  under  that  per-, 
sonage.  According  to  the  current  opinion  among  them, 
Melchisedek  was  the  most  pious  of  Noah's  sons,  Shem. 
This  opinion  Jerome  received  from  his  Jewish  teachers; 
the  passages  of  the  Jewish  writers  respecting  this  point» 
(the  Targum  Jonathan  belongs  to  these)  haye  been  col- 
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kcted  by  Bochart,  Pkaieg.  L.  2.  c.  ]. ;  according  to  Epi- 
phaiiius,this  was  the  yiew  of  the  Samaritans ;  and  Chris- 
tian expositors,  with  Luther  of  the  number,  have  adopt- 
ed it.  In  a  passage  of  the  Sohar  {Lech.  Lecha^f.  60.  coL 
237.  erf.  Sulzb.)^  he  is  treated  as  a  type  of  the  Kimg 
of  true  Peace,     Still  more,  in  consequence  of  what  is 
here  said  of  him,  must  the  person  of  Melchisedek  have 
appeared  mysterious  to  the  Christians.     The  notions 
of  the  Melchisedeckians,  who  gave  him  out  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Divine  duMX/ct/^(Act8  viii.  10.),  and  those 
of  the  Hierakites,  who  hold  him  for  an  appearanoe  of 
the  m^evfia  dyiov^  are  regarded  as  heretical ;  but,  even 
in  the  Church  there  were  those  who,  as  Epiphanius 
(^H^ier.  55,)  says:  v§fiJ^o'j(fj  pvuu  rhv  vihv  roD  0gou  h 
Uecf,  dv^^oj^JTOV  r«rg  tw   *  A^^adfi    vtpfvai  ;*    others,  as 
Chiysostom  informs  us,  considered  him  as  more  than 
CSirist ;  Origen  and  Didymus  regard  him  as  an  angel. 
It  is  singular,  that  the  former  opinion,  namely,  that 
Melchisedek  was  a  temporary  svffd^xojfftg  of  the  Son  of 
God,  has  found  defenders  even  among  the  most  learned 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  expositors,  Peter  Mo- 
linaeus,  Cunaeus,   Outrein,  Hottinger,  Benj.   Starke 
(in  the   Ann&lL  seL),  and  Petersen.      Against  this 
gross  error  Epiphanius  appealed  with  reason  to  the 
dp(fifJMiufjAvoi  in  ver.  3      The  majority  of  the  Fathers, 
Chiysostom,  Theodoret,  Augustine,  and  Jerome  en- 
tertained a  sound  and  correct  view,  Comp.  Jerome, 
Ep.  ad  Evangelum.     In  the  most  recent  times,  how- 
ever, some  have  struck  again  into  the  older  path. 
Schulz  and  Bohme  conceive  the  author  to  have  at  least 
concluded,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment spe£J(s  of  Melchisedek,  that  he  lives  as  a  Priest 
for  ever.     And,  in  fact,  the  fji^a^rvoovfisyog  on  ^fj  might 
appear  to  speak  in  favour  of  this  view.   Several  writers, 
conscious  of  this  difBculty,  have  assumed  Christ  as  the 
subject  of  the  ^fi,  so  Cappell,  Dan.  Heinse,  Peiroe, 
Storr.     Others,  as  Heinrichs,  have  here  applied  the 


*  Think  that,  as  to  His  nature,  the  Soa  of  Ood  appeared  then 
to  Abraham  In  the  shape  of  man. 
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irrational  canon  of  a  Hypallage  of  the  participle,  set  up 
by  Glassius  and  Bauer  (in  his  Fhilol,  Thucydideo — 
Paulina^  p.  105.,  where  also  he  cites  our  passage),  so 
that  d0u,(LOieofievog  /uLevet  is  supposed  by  them  to  stand 
instead  of  d<pu/j,oiojOrj  fiheuv.  But,  is  the  case  such  that 
this  meaning  may  be  imputed  to  the  author  ?  If  he 
actually  concludes,  from  the  passage  in  Genesis,  that 
Melchesidek  is  eternal  a  parte  post,  then  he  must  also 
have  concluded  his  eternity  a  parte  ante  from  that  pas- 
sage, and  been  desirous  of  expressing  it  in  the  /ct^rg 
"fX'i"  j},ag^wi/  'i^ojv.  Who  can  imagine,  that  a  Christian 
Apostle  could  ascribe  eternity  to  Melchisedek  in  the 
same  sense  as  to  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  ?  Far- 
ther, if  Melchisedek  be  everlasting  Priest  like  Christ, 
then  he  is  also  Priest  along  with  Him,  and  Christ  is 
no  longer  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man 
(1  Tim.  ii.  5.).  An  opinion,  therefore,  like  that  as- 
serted would  have  been  quite  irreconcileable  with  the 
Christian  Faith.  But,  the  authors  words  themselves 
speak  against  such  an  imputation.  The  very  manner 
in  which  /jt^rs  olp^tiv  xrX.,  ver.  3.,  is  epexegetically 
placed  after  dysvEaXoyriTog  shows  in  what  sense  alone  the 
author  predicates  eternity  of  Melchisedek ;  and  this  ap- 
pears still  more  clearly  from  the  contrast  dtpoj/iioiufisvog 
rw  viu)  rod  &sov :  not  that  he  is  ofioto;  to  the  Son  of 
God,  says  the  writer,  but,  that  he  is  fnade  like  to  Him 
(in  the  historical  representation  of  him,  Comp.  the 
note  on  the  passage).  The  positive  proposition  /narw 
^ovfievcg  on  ^fj  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  negative  one  /j^yjrs  Zficirig  tsXos  e%wv.  And, 
the  author  s  reason  for  thus  expressing  himself  is  his 
wish  subsequently  to  exalt  Christ,  in  virtue  of  His 
bhmfMig  f^^ojrjg  axaraXurou,  above  the  Levitical  priests, 
ver.  1 6.  Now,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  typical  parallel 
with  more  vigour,  he  does  not  say — what  he  properly 
meant — 6  d(pu)fjLotu/j,evog  rtfi  ^uvti  %ig  rh  diyiHjcscy  but.  di- 
rectly, fJt>(MPrvoovfi£vog  on  ^fj. 

We  will  notice  only  the  most  important  works  of 
the  very  copious  literature  on  this  subject,  comp.  the 
writings  cited  by  Wolf,  in  the  Curae  ad.  h.  /.,  and  Lilien- 
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tlial,  bibl.  Archivarius,  s.  712.  The  historical  views 
respecting  Melchisedek  are  found  in  the  learned,  and 
still  very  useful,  work  of  Heidegger,  Historia  patriar- 
charum  II,  exerc.  11.,  with  which  may  be  joined, 
Historia  critica  Melchisedeci^  by  Borges,  lierne,  1706. 
A  list  of  the  various  views  concerning  him  is  ta  be 
found  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Psatdep,  F.  T.  II.  p.  329. 
seq..  III.  p.  72.,  Suicer's  Thes.  s.  h.  v.  ;  on  the  dogma- 
tico-historicalside,  comp.  Pererius,  Co^nm.  in  Gen,  14., 
the  Dissert,  of  Korber  and  Rein,  in  the  Nov.  Thes. 
Amstel  T.  II.,  Deyling,  Obss.  sacrae  T.  II.  p.  73.  et 
seq.,  Stollberg  on  the  individual  worshippers, of  the 
true  God,  in  his  contemplations  on  SacredWrit,  Ham- 
burgh 1819,  II.  p.  248.  et  seq. 

Ver.  1 — 3. — The  first  question  is,  how  are  we  to  ar- 
range the  propositions  down  to  the  close  of  ver.  3.  ? 
Storr  conceives  the  w^ords  ^ccfftKsvg  l^aXriiM  as  far  as 
'A^^aa^  to  be  parenthetical,  and  the  predicate  to  o 
MsX^/ffidix  to  be  ^ccffiXivc  dixa/o6vvrig  {iffri).  According 
to  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  the  majority  of  earlier  ex- 
positors, whom  Schuiz  also  has  joined,  the  verb  ^v  is 
to  be  supplied  to  MeXp^/ers^ex,  so  that  with  6  (^vrnvrriffag 
a  new  proposition  would  begin :  "  This  Melchidedek 
fvas  king  of  Salem^ — he  met  Abraham."  One  can- 
not but  be  surprised  that  Schulz,  who  always  endea- 
vours to  keep  so  closely  by  the  structure  of  the  periods 
in  the  Epistle,  should  here  join  the  commatic 
system  of  Seiler,  and,  like  that  writer  himself,  neglect 
the  yap.  For  this  very  ya^,  at  so  early  a  part  of  the 
text,  may  lead  us  to  consider  the  verb  /ui^mi  as  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  MsX'^iffsdsx..  The  author  is  desirous 
of  establishing  the  a^X'^^svg  yivi^u^ivog  itg  rhv  alum,  and 

hence  continues  :  ovrog  ya^ /J^mi  ap^isoevg  s/g  to 

8ir}V67csc.  The  eternity  of  the  priestly  dignity  of  Mel- 
chisedek forms  precisely  the  great  theme  of  this  chap- 
ter, comp.  ver.  8, 16,  24.  In  favour  of  this  construction 
of  the  proposition  is  the  participle  6  (rvrnvrriffac^  con- 
nected by  apposition.*     In  the  Old  Testament  text, 

*  If,  as  Lachmaiin  does,  and  as,  in  fact,  it  seems  advisable  to 
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Gen.  xiv.  l?*  the  meeting  of  the  king  of  Sodom  is 
mentioned;  of  Melchisedek  it  is  only  said  that  he 
brought  out  bread  and  wine ;  but^  as  the  former  is  ne- 
cessarily included  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  should  be  here  said  of  Melchisedek.  It  is  a  little 
more  singular  that  the  author  has  not  employed  typi- 
cally, in  another  way,  the  circumstance,  that  Melchi- 
sedek is  priest  of  Salem.  He  had  the  choice  of  point- 
ing out  either  that  Melchisedek  was  abo  king  of  Je- 
rusalem, or  that  he  was  king  of  the  earthly  as  Christ 
is  king  of  the  heavenly  city  of  God  (xii.  22.).  But 
he  prefers  employing  it  in  an  etyinologico-typical 
manner,  according  to  which  Melchisedek  was  an 
image  of  the  King  of  true  righteousness  (i.  9.  Mai. 
iv.  2.  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  i.  30.),  and  true 
peace  (Isa.  ix.  6.  Luke  ii.  14.  Col.  i.  20.  Rom.  v. 
'  1.).  'Airarwf  and  d/j^riTtu^  are  explained  in  the  sub- 
sequent aysviaXoyriTog,  comp.  ver.  6.,  and  denote  him 
whose  genealogy  is  unknown  ;  w  hile  a  priest,  in  the 
LeTiti(»l  sense,  could  not,  by  any  means,  dispense 
with  the  proof  of  his  descent.  As  we  must  at :  "  hav- 
ing neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life,**  con- 
ceive added  "  in  history,"  so  here  we  must  make  the 
same  addition.  The  author  might  have  thus  employed 
the  words  in  the  context,  even  though  supported  by  no 
peculiar  usage.  These  words,  however,  were  so  much 
the  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood  as  in  Greek  a^a- 
r«^  and  aju^rireo^,  were  said  of  those  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  were  unknown,  or  of  mean  extraction,  trxoV/o/; 
this  usage  is  still  more  common  in  Latin,  and  also  in 
Arabic,  Horace  Serm.  I.  6,  10. :  muUos  saepe  virosy 
NULLis  MAJORiBUS  OHTos,  et  vixissE  probos^  ompUs  et 
hanoribus  auctos.  Livy  IV.  3. :  Servium  Tulliumy 
captiva  Corniculana  natum^  patre  nullo,  matre  serva 

Comp.  Wetstein  on  the  passage.     In  the 

same  sense,  Philo  calls  Sarah,  whose  mother  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  dij^nrtu^^  De  temuL  p.  248., 

do,  we  exclude  the  h  from  the  text  in  Acts  x.  1.,  and  in  ver.  3. 
reject  the  aid  of  the  •Zrt  before  iHty.  we  shall  have  just  88 
long  a  parenthetical  series  of  appositions  as  we  find  here. 
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Qjuis  rer,  div.  haer,  p.  489.  And  the  term  is  also 
found  among  the  Rabbins.  So,  in  Bereshith  Rabba, 
sect  18.y!  18.  2.,  it  is  said  of  the  heathen :  "  the  hea- 
then has  no  father  (^IJJl^  3^?  ]^N)>"  because  he  has 
no  Jewish  pedigree.  As  to  the  words  fj^rirt  oi§^riv  xrX., 
it  is  questionable  whether  they  refer  to  the  person  of 
Melchisedek,  or,  as  Cameron,  Limborch,  Chr.  Schmid, 
and  Kuinol  have  supposed,  to  the  priestly  office  :  that 
is,  in  so  far  as  we  are  not  informed  when  Melchisedek 
entered  upon,  or  laid  down,  the  office  of  Priest,  he  is 
a  type  of  Christ,  of  whom  the  same  thing  is  true. 
These  interpreters,  besides,  appeal  to  this  fact,  that 
n/J^spat  is  used,  also,  de  tempore^  quo  quis  munere  aliquo 
pejfungkur,  Luke  i.  5.  Matth.  xi.  12.  Jer.  i.  2. 
This  remark,  indeed,  is  not  quite  valid  as  proof,  since, 
in  the  passages  quoted,  7},as^at  denotes  the  period  of  the 
performance  of  a  duty  only  in  so  far  as  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  duration  of  life  :  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  some  weight  may  be  attached  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Psalm  chiefly  speaks  of  the  eternity  of 
the  priestly  office.  But  let  us  here  direct  attention  to 
what  the  author  says  of  Christ.  To  Him  he  ascribes 
an  everlasting  priesthood,  just  because  His  person  is 
everlasting,  ver.  16.  and  ver.  25.,  ^avrors  ^Zv,  To 
this  must  be  added,  ] .  That  reXoi  <^&/?c  cannot  well 
denote  simply  the  end  of  the  Priest's  life :  and,  2. 
That  fia^ruDovfisvog  on  ^fj^  ver.  8.,  cannot,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  referred  merely  to  the  continuing  function  as 
priest.  We,  therefore,  agree  with  the  common  sup- 
position, according  to  which  these  words  designate 
Melchisedek  as  a  type  of  the  eternal  existence  of 
Christ.  Chrysostom  explains  them  very  rationally,  ob- 
serving, among  other  things  :  ^Trug  (j^r^n  a^x^^  hf^i^Mv^ 
/j^r^re  ?^mi  rsXag 'i^'^v \  crw^ ;  r(f>  fj^n  sfL(pe^e(f&ooi  rfi 
y^oc^fi — idov  rh  ava^x/^Vy  idovrh  arsXevrrirov'  olff^g^  rov» 
rou  oux  hfji*iv  outs  ol^x^^  rjiu^s^uv,  ovrs  ^urjg  reXog,  oia  rh 
fivi  yiy^dpdar  ouroig  ovx  Idfiiv  ohbs  rov  *I>3<rou,  ov  8tdi  rh 
firj  ysy^d(pdaiy  uXX^  dso^  rb  fi^  sJvat,^    Oecume- 

*  How,   harisg  neither    beginning    of  days    nor  end  of 
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nius  says  on  fi^mi  iig  rb  dir^vexsg  :  rovrtf)  7Gj  r^hm^  ds^a/ 
rb  dtrivixsg  f  xai  rd  ccXXa.  orif  ^ri<fh^  offov  ^ksv  stg  vjfiag 
rovg  ayvoouvrag  nrori  nXeitTTiffag  airkQiro  r^v  h^Mffmriv,  ug 
rh  dtrjvsxsg  hriv  h^evg,^  The  positive  contrast,  also,  says 
the  same  thing — ^for  di  denotes  this— comp.  p.  267-8. 
Melchisedek  is  represented  as  like  the  Son  of  God. 
Calvin  :  assimilatus^  quoad  J^erehat  significandi  ratio 
.  .  lineamenta  Christi  in  eo  conspicinius  ;  vivi  hominis 
effigies  in  tabula  cerni  potest,  et  tamen  procul  distat 
homo  a  sua  pictura.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
language  of  the  Sjrrian  Church,  in  which  the  substan- 
tives deriyed  from  the  verb  Jvq.,  denote  Type,  thus  ^^oj> 
}/nv^m^  and  the  verb  ];^y  itself  means :  ti/pice  repraesen- 
tare.  See  Wisemann,  * /for«e  Sijriac.  T.  J.  p.  19- 
Our  passage  has  been  particularly  had  in  view  in  a 
passage  of  Jacob  of  Edessa  (Ephraim  Syr.  0pp.  T.  I. 
p.  173.)>  where  Melchisedek  is  called  JjAla,^Do  Jmsio^ 
Jjs^^^Alicj,  i'  e.  "  Type  and  likeness  of  the  Messiah." 
On  i^hu  sig  rhv  aluva^  Theodoret  remarks :  6  s/g  stsdov 

d^iav  aXXov  rriv  svs^etav  'i^ovTog.^ 

Ver.  4 — 10. — How  high,  according  to  history,  does 
Melchisedek  stand  aboiw  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
If  the  Laity  gave  tithe  to  the  Levites,  and  here  the 
Father  of  all  the  Levites  gave  tithe  to  the  mysterious 
priest-Icing,  then  to  him  there  is  ascribed  a  priest- 
hood in  a  more  exalted  sense. 

Ver.  4. — The  reader  will  observe  how  carefully  the 

life  ?    how  ?  as  it  is  not  contained  in  Scripture this  is  the 

"  having  no  beginning,"  this  the  "  having  no  end  :**  and  as  we 
know  not  this  of  him,  *'  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor 
end  of  life,"  because  it  is]  not  written,  so  we  know  not  these 
things  of  Jesus,  no^  because  they  are  not  toliin  Scripture,  but 
because  He  had  them  not. 

■  In  this  place  the  (t»  ItnMxis,)  perpetuity  is  shown  in  the 
way  in  which  he  shows  the  other  things  ;  because,  says  he,  in- 
asmuch as  he  came  to  us  who  knew  not  when  he  died,  and  laid 
aside  his  priesthood,  he  is  a  priest  for  ever. 

**  He  who  transmits  this  quality  to  another  seems  somehow 
to  take  away  the  dignity  of  that  other  who  possesses  this  virtue* 
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words  are  placed  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
thought.  The  author,  equally  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
and  sense,  selects,  instead  of  the  usual  6  crar^^,  the  sono- 
rous 0  '^a-r^^Ja^yjig.  The  orators  most  admired,  at  the 
close  of  their  periods^  the  third  Paeon,  or- the  lonicus  a 
minore' 

Ver.  5,  6. — ^The  Levites  receive  tithe  from  their 
brethren,  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ;  Melchisedek, 
■without  being  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  receives  tithe 
from  Abraham  himself,  and  blesses  him  who,  through 
the  promise  received  from  God,  appears  exalted  above 
all  human  blessing.  The  blessing  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood here  as  an  inefficient  wish,  but  as,  at  the  same 
time,  working  out  its  purport,  like  the  blessing  of  the 
Patriarchs  on  their  children. 

Ver.  7>  8. — On  the  one  side,  the  blessing  shows  the 
superior  dignity  of  Melchisedek,  on  the  other,  of  the 
tithe  ;  but  the  last  thought  is  so  declared  by  the  author 
as  to  give  prominence  to  the  typical  fact  in  Melchise- 
dek.    See  above,  p.  267- »  et  seq, 

Ver.  9,  10, — We  have  now  arrived  at  the  declara- 
tion which  later  critics  and  interpreters  have  found  it 
most  difficult  to  pardon  in  the  author,  in  which,  as  it 
is  conceived,  the  ingenium  rahbinicum  displays  itself 
the  most  strongly  (see  Eichhom,  above,  p.  64). 
This  notion  is  not  obvious.  The  assertion  might 
much  more  properly  be  made,  we  think,  as  respects 
ver.  1 — 3.,  and  the  argument  in  c.  iv.  Suppose  that 
a  descendant  of  Luther  s,  as  is  actually  the  case  with 
a  collateral  branch  in  Bohemia,  should  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  and  kiss  the  Pope's  slip- 
per, would  we  not  say  that  Luther,  in  his  descendant, 
had  been  obliged  to  do  homage  to  the  Pope  ?  Our 
passage  differs  from  this  example  in  form  only,  not  in 
matter.  If  it  be  replied,  that  the  form  of  expression 
is  not  literal,  we  rejoin,  very  good — the  author  lets  us 
know  this  by  the  formula:  wg  s^of  g/Vg/i'.  But,  if  of- 
fence be  taken  at  the  sensuous  representation  of  the 
propagation  of  the  species  which  appears  to  lie  in  the 
h  rfi  6ff^'ji\  it  may  be  answered :    what  obliges  us,  on 

T 
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this  point,  to  follow  the  encasing  system  of  Lowen- 
hoek  ?     According  to  the  present  usage  of  language, 
we  would  say,  the  human  race  lay  potentially  in  Adam. 
Theodoret  employs  the  expression :  en  roiwv  iv  iavrfj 
Ctyi  Trig  'Traido^oitag  rag  d<po^iti»dg» — does  this  es- 
sentially differ  from  Iv  rfl  off(pv'/  shai  ?     In  using  the 
latter  formula,  who  ever  connects  Lowenhoek's  system 
with  it  ?     To  the  Israelites  that  form  of  expression  was 
hrought  closely  home  hy  the  phrase  s^^y^^saOai  ex  TTJg 
h6(p\jog.  We  can  by  no  means  conclude  that  the  positive 
doctrine  of  Traducianism  is  contained  in  it;  on  the 
contrary,  chap.  xii.  9.  seems  to  affirm  the  reverse.   And 
it  is  known,  that  even  Augustine,   whose  formula: 
peccare  in  lumbis  Adami,  would  entitle  us  fully  to  draw 
this  conclusion  respecting  him,  has  not  confessed  him- 
self a  believer  in  Traducianism.    Pie  sought  a  sensuous, 
and  yet  obvious,  expression  for  the  proposition  else- 
where advanced  by   him :  omnes  fuimus  in  illo  uno^ 
QUANDo  OMNES  PUiMUS  ILLE  UNUS  (De  civ.  Deiy  1, 13,  c. 
14.),  and  esse  in  lumbis  Adami  presented  itself.— 
Moreover,  we  must  observe,  that,  while  the  modern 
views  of  the  universe  more  and  more  isolate  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  race  and  people, — the  fundamental  error 
of  more  recent  systems, — the  more  ancient  usually 
regard  nations  and  races  as  one  person.     Thus,  in 
Greek  tragedy,  Vhiistich^De  sacra  hum,vind,,'Wo\i^  Ad 
JDem,   adv.   Lept   p.  466.,    Heubner  on  Reinhaxd's 
Plan  Jesu,  S.  466.     So  also,  particularly,  in  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy.     Comp.  what  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  in  the  first  App.,  on  2  Sam.  vii.     Every 
individual,  certainly,  has   his  individual  right,  for, 
in  every  one  a  new  creature  enters  the  world,  but 
not  merelt/  a  new  one,  every  individual  having  drawn 
from  the  fountain  of  his  tribe  and  race. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  give  a  more  close  de- 
finition to  the  formula  ug  Inrcg  g/V«iP,  which  we  derive 
from  the  ancient  rhetoricians.  Quintilian,  Instil,  or.  8, 
3. :  si  quid  periculosius  Jinxisse  videmur,  quibusdam 
gvmediis  praemuniendum  est:  ux  ita  dicam,  si  licet 

*  Still,  therefore,  he  had  in  himself  the  source  of  generation. 
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dicere^  quodammodo.    Longinus,  De  Sublim,  32,  3. : 

faff*  rtva  rojv  ^paffetSti  ihou  raura  fji^srapo^uv^  ra«  w^^rs- 
^si  ^dvaiy  xar  o/oi'g/,  xah  it  ^^ri  rovrov  s/Vs/V  rh 
w^ovov^  xar  s/  dsTira^axivbuvevr/xutrs^ov  Xf^ar 
91  ya^  diroTifir^di  pa<fi¥  idrai  ra  roXfiri^d,*  Examples 
maj  be  seen  in  Wetstein,  Kypke,  GarpzoY^  Abresch. 

Ver.  11 — 14.  Exposition  t^xard  r,  rd^sv  MfX;^/(rf3gx. 

Yer  11.  The  commencement  of  the  exposition,  and 
application  of  the  prophecy.  The  xard  rriv-rd^tv  MgX- 
^iffidix  is  first  examined.  The  imperfection  of  the 
Leyitical  priesthood  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Messianic  priest  belonging  to  another 
rd^sg. — "^Hv  must  not  be  translated,  as  by  the  Vulgate, 
eratt  but,  as  Luther  rendered  it,  fuisset ;  the  Imp., 
as  in  John  xi.  21.  32.,  in  the  conditional  proposition, 
instead  of  the  Aorist.  ^Hv  and  Ipviv^  as  originally  the 
2  Aor.  and  Imp.  were  identical,  have  frequently  the 
force  of  an  Aor.,  Hermann,  De  emend  rat,  gr.  p.  244. 
The  Plusquamp.,  vevo/nodsTfiro,  shews  that  the  author 
transported  himself  back  into  the  past ;  according  to 
Attic  usage  it  is  without  the  augment  f,  and  this 
is  the  usual  form  in  the  New  Testament,  Winer,  p. 
67.  *Isfioj(r\jvfi  differs  not  from  /s^ars/a,  ver.  5.  Ex- 
cept in  our  Epistle  (ver.  12.  14.  24.).  it  is  not  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  although  it  is  met  with  in  the 
LXX. — *Et/,  whereft^,  whereiz/jon,  used  also  of  coH" 
ditiofis,  ix.  I7.  1  Cor.  ix.  10. — 'AwVraff^a/  is  medi- 
al ;  the  Vulgate  gave  surgere, — as  it  were  against  ex- 
pectation, comp.  'TTa^aymffOaiy  ix.  11. — "Ere^os  here, 
and  at  ver.  lt>.,  has  been  intentionally  used,  most 
probably,  instead  of  aXXo^,,  as  the  latter  signifies  only 


*  Therefore  Aristotle  and  Theophrastns  say,  that  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  are  softenings  of  such  bold  metaphors,  as  if 
to  $ay  ;  and,  m  if  ;  and,  if  toe  may  apeak  in  this  manner  ;  and, 
•/  we  must  speak  more  hoMlff  ;  for  this  qualification  takes  a\yay 
trom  the  boldness* 
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alitts,  but  the  former,  at  the  same  time,  has  the  force 
of  diversus.  The  proposition  xal  ov  is  connected,  bj  a 
Zeugma,  arising  from  the  brevity  of  the  expression, 
yviih  Tii  'in  x^t/a  (Comp.  1  Tim.  iv.  3.)  ;  as  the  sense 
of  the  proposition,  in  the  oratio  directa^  floated  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  author,  he  places  ov  where  we 
should  expect  firi,  which  is  also  found  in  one  Cod. 
mentioned  by  Matthai. 

Ver.  12.  Every  single  syroXt)  (ver.  16.),  especially 
this  of  the  priesthood,  is  so  essentially  connected  with 
the  whole  vofioc^  that  the  abrogation  of  this  single 
svToXti  clearly  points  out  that  an  entirely  new  and 
different  oIx,oiofi/a  was  to  be  introduced.  Other  pro- 
phetic declarations  seemed  to  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, as  when,  according  to  Zech.  vi.,  the  royal  and 
priestly  crowns  were  to  be  united  on  the  head  of  the 
man  Zemacb,  and  especially  when,  according  to  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  21.,  the  Lord,  in  the  last  time,  will  choose  His 
Priests  from  among  the  heathen  also,  which  latter 
passage  has  lately  received  a  most  forced  interpretation 
from  Hitzig,  and  for  the  very  purpose,  indeed,  of 
banishing  this  idea  from  it. 

Ver.  13,  14. — It  is  vniversally  known  (TPodriXov — 
where  the  ^^o  is  not  to  be  taken  temporally  but  lo- 
cally) among  Christians,  that  Christ  is  "  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,"  Rev.  v.  5.,  as  among  the  Jews 
also  the  Messiah  was  expected  to  spring  from  that 
tribe,  partly  from  Gen.  xlix.  10.,  partly  as  He  was  to 
be  a  scion  of  the  house  of  David.  The  term  dvareXXu 
is  designedly  employed,  both  because  it  is  a  solemn 
one,   and,  because    nDlf»   translated  by  the  LXX. 

diaroX^^  had  become  terminus  solennis  for  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Ver.  15 — 17. — Exposition  cf  iii  rh  aiojvoL, 

Ver.  15 — 17. — The  conclusion,  that  these  words  of 
prophecy  point  to  an  economy  different  in  its  very 
constitution  from  the  preceding,  comes  more  clearly 
before  us  when  we  see,  that  this  priest  is  chosen,  not 
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agreeably  to  a  s^atufe,  but,  according  to  an  inward 
living  pofver^  and,  consequently,  not  outwardly,  and 
on  account  of  a  carnal  privilege.  The  psalm  appoints 
Him  a  priest  Jor  ever.  We  must  therefore  consider 
tig  rhv  aiCbva  in  the  citation,  ver  17-,  as  emphatic. 
Kara  rr^v  ofLmrrira  seems  here,  where  the  words  of 
the  psalm  are  expounded,  to  express  the  xara  rri^ 
rd^iv:  we  have,  therefore,  preferred,  at  v.  6.,  taking 
rd^ig  not  in  the  sense  of  ordt  r  ofpriesfs-  But.  we  ad- 
mit, that  this  point  may  be  disputed  ;  it  may  be  said, 

"with    Bengel,    simililudo  includit    rag/v Sa^x/xoj 

combines  here,  as  elsewhere  (Rom.  ii.  28.  Gal.  vi. 
12.,  comp.  also  Usteri,  Phil.  iii.  3.  Eph.  ii.  11.),  the 
idea  of  the  carnal  and  outward,  simply  because  the 
flesh  is  the  outward,  and  the  Spirit  the  inward  man, 
comp.  ix.  10,  13.  That  svtoXt)  was  carnal  (the  only 
ordinance  respecting  the  descent  of  the  priests),  be- 
cause it  required  a  definite  carnal  descent.  Instead 
of  ifaoxtKog,  Griesbach  and  Lachmann  have  adopted 
tfot^TLivog,  a  form  which,  according  to  the  authorities  on 
Rom.  vii.  14.  1  Cor.  iii.  1.,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
There  is  here  no  difficulty  in  the  word,  as  it  respects 
the  flesh  in  the  proper  sense  ;  we  must,  howeyer,  in 
consequence  of  the  other  passages  cited,  suppose  that 
iroLojuvog  was  employed  by  the  New  Testament  writers 
as  synonymous  with  (ra^x/xog.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Fathers ;  as  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Quis  dives 
salvus,  c.  18.  The  case  with  regard  to  the  forms  in 
tjcog  and  ivog,  stood  as,  in  German,  with  those  in  ig  and 
ichtf  which,  in  part,  correspond  to  them  :  many  Ger- 
man writers,  in  spite  of  Adelung,  use  milchig  (Angl. 
milken)  and  mikhickl  (milky),  kupfrig  (composed  of 
copper)  and  kupftricht  (coppery),  synonymously. 
Comp.,  in  Passow,  yaXaxrii^og  and  ya7.axTix6g,  dyd^ojTrt- 
vog.  dv&Jia-Tixog,  &c.  See  the  Exposition  by  Fritzsche 
of  Rom.  vii.  14. — The  contrast  to  (fa^xiKog  or  ffaoxmg 
is  formed  by  dum/Mtg ;  so,  for  instance,  in  Eusebius, 
Hist  Eccl.  5.  1. :  d/d  rriv  dyd^tiv,  rnv  iv  dvvdfisi  3gix- 
vujtisvfiy,  xai  firi  h  s7dsi  xaup^w/tgv^jv.*     Comp.  the  an- 

*  On  account  of  the  love  which  is  shewn  in  power,  and  not 
boasted  of  in  appearance. 
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tithesis  of  Xoy og  and  dumfi/g^  1  Cor.  ir.  19.,  fio^^ufftg 
and  dvvafitg,  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  Christ  has  the  fewer  of 
overcoming  death  and  living  for  ever.  See  on  ii.  14- 
ahove,  p.  173.;  comp.  cravTorg  ^wv.  A  mediation  which 
might  have  heen  interrupted  hy  death, — if,  for  ex- 
ample, the  tribe  of  Aaron  had  become  extinct  by 
death, — could  not  be  the  essential  one.  The  true 
mediator  is  He  that  lives  for  ever*  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  mediatorial  office  ceases  when  the 
divine  life  has  passed  completely  to  the  redeemed, 
when  all  enemies  shall  be  overcome,  x.  13.  1  Cor. 
XV.  25 — 28.  To  this  it  may  be  replied :  The  author 
here,  and  at  ver.  25.,  has  not  pursued  the  thought  to 
that  final  consummation,  he  looks  only  so  far  forward 
as  the  time  when  the  Lord,  according  to  2  Tim.  iv.  8., 
shall  have  freed  them  from  all  evil,  and  helped  His 
own  to  His  heavenly  kingdom,  that  is  <rw(^g/v  ttg  rh 
^avrgXsg,  ver.  26.  Still,  it  may  be  said  again,  the 
priesthood  is,  in  so  far,  an  eternal  one,  and  the  me- 
diation for  ever,  as,  even  qftfr  the  period  marked  out 
by  Paul,  the  redeemed  will  possess  their  new  life,  as 
one  obtained  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  The 
term  d\jva/ji,tg  ^mg  dxaraAvrov^  used  of  Christ,  has  a 
parallel  in  the  iryvjfia  atutviov,  ix.  14. 

Ver.    18,  19. — The  reason  why   the  declaration  in 
the  Psalm  annuls  the  Levitical  Priesthood. 

Ver.  18,  19 — The  reason  why  it  was  necessary  to 
change  that  economy  was,  because  it  could  not  pro- 
duce perfection.  Wherein  consists  this  perfection,  of 
which  we  are  to  be  made  partakers  through  the  new 
economy?  It  gives  complete  confidence  (x.  2.  10.  14. 
22.),  and  this  confidence  is  here  called,  indeed,  not 
^larig^  but,  JX^r/s:,  because  the  subject-matter  is  not 
merely  the  confidence  with  which  the  believer  in  this 
world  approaches  the  throne  of  the  Deity  (iv.  16.  x. 
22.  Eom.  V.  2.),  but,  especially,  that  by  virtue  of 
which  he  shall  in  the  next  world  come  into  communion 
with  God  ((Tx/aj/  t^m  r.  fisXXovruv  dyaOuv  o  vcfiog 
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Comp.  viii.  6.)  ;  both  are  comprehended  x.  19 — 22., 
Corap.  App.  II.  on  rsXswvv  and  iyyi'^eiv.  —  'R/to\^ 
has  been  regarded  by  Luther,  for  instance,  as  pars  pro 
toto^  and  translated :  Law  (Gesetz) ;  and  this  view  is 
conceived  to  be  supported  by  the  circumstance  of  6 
►ooroj  being  found  in  the  parenthetical  proposition. 
This  assumption  is  not  necessary.  We  may  conceive 
the  context  to  run  thus :  "  That  carnal  order  of  Pries 's, 
as  no  man  could  truly  approach  God  through  itt  is 
abrogated — the  Law  has  in  nothing  brought  perfec- 
tion— and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sacerdotal  order  is 
introduced  through  which  we  obtain  the  hope  of  ap- 
proaching God  in  truth." — On  the  position  of  the  adj. 
neufr.  pro  subst,  Comp.  Winer,  p.  210.  This  form  of 
expression  has  been  considered  by  many  as  a  point  of 
relationship  in  the  usage  of  our  author  with  that  of 
Paul,  but  not  with  reason.  Winer  rightly  observes, 
that  these  neutr.  adj.  were  frequently  used,  particularly 
by  the  later  prose  writers.*  They  are  found,  for  in- 
stance, very  often  in  Tatian,  Theodoret,  and  others. 
Their  occurrence  only  in  our  Epistle  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  authors,  but,  to  be  explained  by  their  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  language.  However,  rh 
ot.pda.orov^  1  Peter  iii.  4.  (Comp.  e.  g.  Beza,  and  de 
Wette),  might  be  explained  according  to  the  same 
uss^e,  and  an  example  of  it  thus  found  in  a  composi- 
tion confessedly  not  Pauline.  — In  Gul.  iv.  9.,  da^ivn  kxi 
fXTtayp.  iTtiiyjia — which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  ele- 
ments in  the  heathen  world,  for  the  Galatians  wished 
not  to  return  to  heathenism — form  a  strict  parallel  in 
matter  with  the  dg^svU  and  dmpsXsg'  Bengel  makes 
the  following  excellent  remark  on  that  passage :  debi" 

*  Bernhardt,  in  his  Syntax,  p.  327.*  pres^ents  us  w^ith  Kome« 
th'ng  more  minute  respecting  the  historical  formation  o?  this 
idiom.  He  carries  hai6k  the  usage  only  to  Plato  and  Thuey- 
dides  :  a  still  more  ancient  example  is  found  in  the  136th  frag* 
ment  of  Pindar,  if,  instead  of  the  leet,  ree.,  rtfuu,  we  adopt  that 
of  B6ckh :  Ttfuu,  which  also  occurs  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  Hist, 
3,0. 
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litas  opposita  parrhesiae  flialu  egestas  opulenliae  hae- 
reditatis,  Conip.  Eph.  i.  18.  Col.  ii.  3.  We  would 
not,  as  Theopli.  does,  explain  dhhsv  by  the  masc  ohhiva^ 
but :  "  in  no  respect  has  it  brought  perfection,  it  has  not 
perfected  confidence,  neither  hope." — To  l-uaayMyri  we 
must  again  supply  yUirat  from  ver.  18.,  as  the  Vulgate 
has  done  ;  Erasmus  and  Zuiogle  improperly  give : 
verum  eral  {lex)  ififroductio  ei  paedagogus  ad  meliorem 
spem.  Beza  acutely  observes,  that  this  is  opposed  by 
the  ic/  in  the  Coinp,,  which  marks  the  attaining  to 
something  already  existing.     Comp.  Abresch  on  the 


Ver.  20 — 22. — Exposition  of  the  words  which  intro- 
duce the  declaration  in  the  Psalm. 

Ver.  20— 22.— The  Author  had  expounded  the 
words  of  the  Psalm  which  formed  his  text,  he  recol- 
lects those  by  which  that  text  was  introduced,  and,  by 
virtue  of  the  importance  which  the  oath  has  in  the 
mouth  of  God  (See  on  vi.  15.),  he  draws  an  argu- 
ment  from  them.  The  new  economy  is  here,  for  the 
first  time,  called  6/a$7}X7i^  See  viii.  8 — 13.  ix.  15 — 21. 
xii.  24.  Thus  it  is  called  by  the  Redeemer  himselt^ 
Matth.  xxvi.  28.,  and  by  Paul,  according  to  an  Old 
Testament  declaration,  Rom.  xi.  27-,  then  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
25.  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  Gal.  iv.  24.  The  general  notion  of 
a  covenant  is  this :  a  mutual  relation,  in  which,  on  both 
sides,  promises  are  given.  Under  the  first  covenant, 
God  promised  life  and  death,  according  to  the  fulfil- 
ment, or  non-fulfilment  of  the  law,  in  the  second,  ac- 
cording to  the  appropriation  of  Christ  through  faith  ; 
in  the  first  the  people  promised  obedience  through  their 
solemn  Amen !  in  the  second  the  *lo^ar{k  rou  ©?oO 
promises  faiih^  from  which  proceed,  naturally,  obedi- 
ence and  a  right  fulfilment  of  the  Law  (Rom.  viii. 
4.).*    A  covenant  between  parties  that  are  afar  off 

*  The  signification  of  Xttinmn  in  our  Epistle  has  been  disput- 
ed.    While  the  majority  of  ancient  expositors  prefer,  in  gene- 
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requires  a  mediator,  hence  Christ  is  iMiahric,  ix  16. 
xii.  24.  ;  but,  as  mediator,  Christ  is  also  security  for 
the  obtaining  of  that  which  He  procured  by  His  me- 
diation.    There  is,  perhaps,  some  foundation  for  the 

ral,  and  also  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  our  Epistle  (Comp  be- 
low on  ix.  15.),  the  signification  of  testametUy  ^chulz  insi&ts 
that  the  word,  gei)erally»  has  only  the  meaning  of  inshtution^ 
establishment  (>tiftung).  inasmuch  as  wherever  ^tm^ntn  occurs 
God  is  invariably  the  esiablUher,  the  declarer  of  His  will;  a 
meaning  evinced  also  by  the  construction,  htJwn  r^os,  iv)  rn 
M««v  l0'(«i)X,  ix.  17.  X.  16.  viii.  8.  It  is  certainly  true  that, 
in  Greek,  ittJiixn  is  the  generic  idea  f  >r  every  species  of  dC' 
elaration  of  willy  disposition^  just  as  teatamentum^  is.  according 
to  its  etymology.  2  vv^n*n,  alone,  which  was  used  by  Aquila, 
exclusively  denotes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  covenant,  bond. 
The  signification  desired  by  Schulz  is  found  also  in  several 
passages,  as  Isa.  lix.  21.  1  Mace.  ii.  54.  Gal.  iii.  15.,  where 
in  the  17th  ver.  l^'etyytXia  is  employed  as  synonymous  with 
it.  The  word  (Stiftung)  institution,  establishment,  too,  is 
admirably  selected  by  >chulz  to  express  the  general  idea. 
But  this  learned  writer  is  wrong  in  denying  the  more 
limited  significatiou  of  the  word.  It  is  undtmbtedly  found 
in  the  Heiirew,  for  even  when,  in  that  language,  the  establish" 
ingy  founding  of  a  covenant  is  spoken  of,  in  which  case  1113 


\ 


is  construed  with  /,  and  ^minnn,  ia  Greek,  accordingly,  with 

\wi  and  «'(«f ,  that  circumstance  does  not  do  away  with  the  idea 
of  covenant,  since  the  engagements  Oi\  both  sides  still  find  place. 
When  (>od  makes  a  covenant  with  men,  it  is  ever,  as  Philoex< 
presxes  himself,  a  vvfAfiokot  ^ei^trts.  The  Episcle  to  the  He- 
brews has,  in  a  special  manner,  served  as  a  support  to  the  Fe- 
deral Theology.  We  had  a  specimen  of  this  above,  p.  178. 
In  this  pissa.;e,  whare  the  subject-matter  is  the  covenant  of 
which  Jesus  is  the  surety^  was  contained  Sisedes  doctrinae.  On 
that,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  C<K3cejus  firmly  ad- 
heres to  the  general  meaning  covenant,  in  opposition  to  the 
Special  signification  testament,  whicii  is  not  the  cise  with  all  tho 
later  federalists  :  Comp.,  however,  ex.  gr  d'Outrin.  "Eyywf 
was,  in  the  juridical  terminology,  rendered  ^Wf/^Mor  ;  but,  the 
expression  more  correspondent  to  the  current  dogma  would  have 
been  expromissi^,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Jidejussio  the  debtor  still 
remains  bound  to  make  payment,  and  the  surety  takes  upon 
him  that  payment  only  eventually  ;  but  in  the  expromissio  the 
obligation  is  transferred  to  him  immediately.  The  master  of 
that  theol.)gical  school,  Cocceju.n  himself,  deserves  commenda- 
tion, moreover,  for  having,  in  the  exposition  of  this  passage^ 
entirely  avoided  all  juridical  subtlety. 
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conjecture,  that  the  writer  selected  this  word,  which 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Paronomasia  with  syyi^eiv ;  but  the 
selection  of  the  term  may  also  be  explained  from  the 
Author's  object,  which  is  to  shew  that  the  kyyi^uv  rtfi 
Ssuf  was  secured  through  Christ,  and  the  sX'jrsg  (ver. 
19.),  therefore,  is  firm.  'ItjctoD^,  like  6  'jrar^id^^rtg,  yer. 
4.,  and  rrji  aiojvlou  xXriPovofilagy  ix.  15.,  is  placed  be- 
hind for  rhetorical  and  euphonic  eflfect. 

Ver.  23 — 25. — The  exposition  qffisvs/v, 

Ver.  23 — 25. — ^The  thought  expressed  in  yer.  15 — 
17,  is  pursued  farther,  and  that  by  way  of  expounding 
/isvitVt  a  word  not  used  in  the  Old  Testament  text,  but 
in  the  Author's  exposition.  No  fisntv  existed  in  the 
case  of  those  Priests  (High  Priests)  ,•  hence  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  several  should  succeed  to  the  office,  but  in 
this  Priest  the  idea  of  High  Priest  is  concentrated,  and, 
therefore,  with  Him  is  the  /j^mtv^  and  no  succession. 
Instead  of  the  verb.  Jin,  we  find  the  Parf.  with  sJva/, 
because  the  intention  here  is  to  express  what  is  abiding. 
*  A'jra^dPaTog  can  be  taken  both  actively  and  passively, 
what  does  not  pass  over,  and  what  may  not  he  passed 
over,  or  changed.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with  the 
more  recent  interpreters,  we  should  keep  by  the  active 
signification  (comp.  Eisner  on  the  passage,  Lobeck,  Ad 
Phryn,  p.  313.),  that  of  pass  over  (iibertreten), 
see  III.  Esr.  vi.  31.:  oaot  av  'fra^afSum  ?i  xa/  dxu- 
^djffuffiv.  The  article,  with  h^u(fvvrj^  is  here  used  agree- 
ably to  the  la>7S  of  language,  "  He  has  the  Priesthood 
as  one  that  does  not  pass  away  ;'*  See  Winer,  p.  100, 
119.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  the 
intercession  of  Christ,  which,  vnth  the  exception  of 
this*  place,  is  denoted  by  the  term  ivrvyy^amv^  Rom. 
yiii.  34,  in  subject-matter  like  1  John  ii.  1.,  in  appa- 
rent contradiction  with  John  xvi.  26.  Its  Lexical  sig- 
nification is  originally,  «*  to  meet  with  some  one  in  fa- 
vour of  a  third  party,"  theVulgate  has:  interpellate  the 
Italic,  in  Sabatier :  exorat^  Erasmus :  iniercedit.     The 
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idea  is  borrowed  from  the  office  of  the  High  Priest, 
who,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  and  Philo,  Lfg.  ad. 
Caj.y  when  he  carried  the  incense  into  the  Holj  of 
Holies,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  prayed  for  the 
people.  This  Christ  does  in  the  true  Holy  of  Holies, 
after  the  oflTering  is  presented;  of  course,  the  tprm 
implies  the  benedictory  effects  which  the  Redeemer 
continually  produces  in  His  community,  in  virtue  of  the 
redemption  once  established.  Schleiermacher,  Glau- 
bensl.  II.  §.  125,  5.  says:  "  Christ  remains,  by  virtue  of 
His  whole  existence,  the  representative  oHhe  whole  hu- 
man race,  and  on  His  account,  alone,  that  race  is  bless- 
ed by  God.'*  Contemplated  from  this  side,  therefore, 
the  kingly  efficiency  cannot  be  separated  from  the  in- 
tercessory, the  UrvyyaLmv  proves  itself  a  ^affiXsvuVj 
through  which,  at  last,  all  enemies  will  be  overcome, 
X.  12,  14.  1  Cor.  XV.  25.  In  the  dispute  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  intercessio,  the  Lutheran  Church 
stood,  relatively  to  the  Reformed  Church,  in  a  position 
the  reverse  of  that  which  she  maintained  in  the  dis- 
pute as  to  the  sessio  ad  dextram.  While  the  Reform- 
ed, on  the  latter  point,  pressed  the  literal  acceptation 
of  the  passage,  and  of  course,  localiter^  the  supposition 
of  a  vcv  in  heaven,  the  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  had  the  exaltation  to  heaven  understood 
not  literally,  not  ro^ixZig  but  r^omxbig\  again,  the 
Reformed  urged  that  the  intercession  was  not  to  be 
conceived  literally,  but  figuratively,  while  the  Luthe- 
rans maintained,  in  opposition  to  them,  the  literal  ac- 
ceptation of  the  notion.  Theodoret  had  made  the  re- 
mark that  there  is  nothing  in  the  hrvyyavuv  save  vi  rn^ 
XTidsjtiov/ag  ucrg^jSoX^,  Chrys.  on  Rom.  viii.  34. :  to  Ivruy- 
^dvsiv  g/^jjx£v,  ha  rh  Gi^fihv  xal  ajcfidf^ov  TTJg  crs^/  i^ta; 
dyd^g  ivdii^r^rat.^  According  to  the  Lutheran  dog- 
matics, this  intercessio  is  an  iniercessio  verbalis,  to 
which  Calov.  adds :  apparel  coram  Deo  propria  san^ 
guindento  corpore^  imo,  ui  probahik  est,  cruento  etiam, 

»  He  hath  said  vi  Urtfyx'^ntfih&t  he  might  shew^  the  warmth 
and  the  intensity  of  the  love  for  us. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  dogmatists,  who  speak,  hesides, 
of  an  inter cessio  verbalis  bviritus  sancti,  mention,  too, 
the  shewing  of  the  stigmata.  The  Reformed  and  Ar- 
minian  doctrine,  according  to  which  the  term  is  figu- 
rative, was  expressly  contested.  By  the  Theologians 
of  the  Ernestian  school,  svT'jyy^dvuv is  resolved  into  the 
nolio  universa  of  the  ccy^g/v,  See  Morus,  De  notionibus 
universis  in  tkeoL,  Diss,  I.  p.  298. 

Ver.  26—28  —This  High  Priest,  who  once  for  all 
made  reconciliation  for  sin,  and  that  truly ^  could 
alone  satisfy  the  wants  of  mankind. 

Ver.  23. — The  ydo  shews  that  such  a  High  Priest 
was  also  required  by  our  wants.     Ka/  has  been  adopted 
by  Lachmann.      It  is  suitable  to  the   passage,  and 
should  be  translated  yea,  even.     See  on  vi.  7*    Comp. 
also  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  v.  5.     The  leading  thought  is,  that 
Christ  has  established  the  reconciliation  once  for  alL 
This  he  could  do  only  inasmuch  as  He  was  without 
spot.     In  consequence  of  this  He  was  raised  above 
the   heavens,  and  reigns  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  (ch.  viii.  1.). — The  notion  of  the  stainlessness 
receives  an  amplification;    oatog  marks  Him  as   one 
who  had  perfectly  answered  God's  will  (the  perfected 
diTcaiog  1  John  ii.  1.),  axaxog  as  Him  who,  according 
to  His  nature,  was  able  to  fulfil  it,  d,(jt,/avTog  as  one  in 
whom  temptation  left  no  evil  trace  behind  it.     The 
highest  point  of  the  amplification  is  conceived,  by  the 
majority  of  interpreters,  to   be  Tcs^oj^ia/ihog  a-Th  tmv 
dfia^rojXuv.      But,  can  any  passage   be   adduced  in 
which  the  sinlessness  is  denoted  by  such  an  expres- 
sion .?*     Christ.  Schmid   very  unaptly  compares  HD 

yTD*      Had  expositors  kept  steadily  in  mind  the 

notion,  that  the  High  Priest's  office,  in  our  Epistle,  is 
represented  as  specially  exercised  in  heaven,  no  hesi- 
tation would  have  been  felt  at  the  exaltation  of  Jesus 
in  this  place  above  the  sinful  community  of  men  (xii. 
3.).     The  expression  prepares  the  following :  xa/  {/•nJ/j}- 
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X&TSPOi  xrX.  Comp.  Introd.  p.  82.,  and  %wf/C  a.aa^- 
r/ag^  ix.  28.  Josephus,  also,  Antiqu.  3,  5,  7'»  says  of 
Moses:  a\jrh  '^r^hg  rh  Ss/bv  dvaxe^uorixsvai.  On  v^ti» 
XoTi^og  xrX.  coinp.  on  t.  14.  viii.  I .  ix.  11. 

Ver.  27. — ^'E(^acra|  is  the  chief  idea :  "  at  once,  i.  e. 
once  for  all,'*  Rom.  vi.  10.  Heh.  ix.  12.  x.  10.  1  Pet. 
iii.  18. ;  elsewhere,  also,  we  find  xa^aVaf,  isg  a-rag, 
or,  simply,  ara^.  Comp.  Thomas  M. ;  so  a-raj,  ix. 
26,  27,  2*8.  X.  2.,  to  which  maybe  added  JEliau,  Var. 
Hist.  xiii.  24.  The  One  Sacrifice  atones  for  all  sins 
for  ever.     'Avafg^e/v,  according  to  Hellenistic  usage, 

corresponding  to  nSj/H,  the  term,  techn.  for  the  act 

of  offering  sacri^ce,  as  Tr^offp^eiv  corresponds  to  i'^pH* 

The  sufficiency  of  this  sacrifice  was  a  consequence  of 
its  absolute  stainlessness.  Comp.  ix.  14.  and  x.  1 — 14., 
-where  this  doctrine  is  more  fully  developed,  seealso  App. 
II,  The  expression  xad*  rifii^av  does  not  appear  very  apt 
in  this  place,  as  the  subject-matter  is  not  concerning  the 
priests  generally,  and  their  daily  offerings  (ix.  b.  x. 
11.),  but  respecting  the  High  Priest,  whose  duti^  it 
was  to  offer  only  cZirag  rou  iviavrov  (ix.  7.).  There 
remains  for  us  nothing  but  the  supposition,  that 
dailj/  is  here  put,  in  the  more  extended  sense,  for 
fvhat  is  continually  repeated.  Comp.  dtoc-TavTog  ix.  6., 
and  €/g  rh  dirjvixig^  x.  1.  The  author  might  the  more 
readily  express  himself  thus,  as  he  regarded  the  High- 
piiest  as  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  the 
priests  in  general,  Comp.  on  x.  1 1 .  A  very  unsatis- 
factory, but  peculiar,  view  is  taken  by  Lakemacher, 
in  the  Yll.  Obs.  of  his  Obss.  Philol.  T.  I.  We  may 
consider  as  a  want  of  attention  to  minutiae,  similar  to 
that  before  us,  the  observations  respecting  the  High- 
priest  at  V.  1.,  viii.  3.,  where  it  is  said  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  order  to  present  du^d  rs  xai  ^vaiag^  while 
the  proper  business  of  the  High-priest  was  only  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  atonement ;  and  he  took  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  other  priests  on  festival  days 
vlone,  and,  on  other  occasions,  when  it  was  his  plea- 
sure to  do  so,  Josephus,  De  Bello,  Jud.  5.  5  7» 
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Ver.  28. — Retrospect  upon  yerses  18  and  20.,  and 
hence  (xiTa  rh  vofiovt  bj  which  the  abrogation  of  the 
v6,(Log  is  indicated,  com  p.  Gal.  iii.  23.  As,  according 
to  a  natural  presupposition,  the  later  annuls  the  earlier, 
80  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  17.,  has  proved  the  contrary  for  that 
one  case  of  exception.  *  Ao&hua^  as  at  iv.  15.;  v.  2. 
The  part,  perf,  riT£Xsiujtjbsvov  is  taken  bj  many,  e,  g.^ 
by  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  the  Greek  inter- 
preters, as  an  adjective.  But  this  would  detract  from 
the  thought.  Translate  perfected^  in  the  same  sense 
as  at  ii.  10.;  v.  9. — *Tt6g  is  opposed  in  the  same 
manner  to  avQ^tavog  as  nnXsiUfisvov  is  to  dafevna,  comp. 
v/6g,  in  contrast  to  men,  i.  1. ;  iii.  6. ;  v.  8. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1 — 7» — Christ  is  High  Priest  in  the  true 
Sanctuary, 

In  chap.  iv.  14.;  vii.  26.  it  was  said,  that 
Christ  had  risen  above  the  heavens ;  in  this  and  the 
following  chapter  more  distinct  mention  is  made  of  a 
Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  He  has  risen,  in  order  to 
execute  the  office  of  priest  for  us  in  the  presence  of 
God  (viii.  2,  3. ;  ix.  24.)  ;  He  has  entered  into  that 
heavenly  tabernacle  the  pattern  of  which  Moses  be- 
held in  the  vision  (ver.  5.).  We  have  seen  (Introd. 
p.  105.),  that  some  modern  expositors,  proceeding 
upon  this  passage,  have  ascribed  to  the  author  the 
superstitious  notion  of  there  being  really,  in  heaven,  a 
temple  fashioned  after  the  earthly  one  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  Redeemer  performing  sacred  functions  in 
it  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  High- priest. 
Some  carnal-minded  Jews  have,  in  fact,  given  room 
for  such  an  opinion ;  but,  among  the  Jews  themselves, 
there  are  many  who  have  been  more  spiritually-minded, 
who  have  spoken  of  such  a  temple  only  in  a  figurative 
sense  (See  on  ix.  8.).  To  our  author,  therefore, 
the  injustice  would  be  so  much  the  greater  were  we 
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to  place  him^  without  farther  examination,  among  the 
radest  class   of  his  nation.     But  that,  in   fact,  the 
Heavens,  the  Temple,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  are  hut 
symbols  in  his  mind  to  enable  him  to  convey  to  others 
the  notion  that  Christ  has  entered  into  absolute  bliss, 
into  a  completely  realised  unity  with  God  (during 
His  life  upon  earth  His  appearance  was  not  adequate 
vrith  His  being,  His  idea),  in  which  He  continues  to 
give  effect  to  that  reconciliation  of  mankind  which  He 
accomplished  upon  earth  (x.  12,  14.),  mav  be  shewn 
from  the  contradictions  which  would  appear  in  the 
author's  representations  were  we  to  interpret  the  whole 
of  the  images  as  external  realities.  This  we  have  shewn 
in  the  Introd.  p.  105,  et  seq- ;  comp.  on  ix.  8.  A  proof, 
indeed,  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  ix.  11.,  that  he 
did  not  understand  that  tabernacle  to  be  material ; 
the  expression  ov  x^iooTrotriroi  does  not,  however,  af- 
ford such  a  proof;  See  on  the  passage.     The  majo- 
rity of  Lutherans  explain  the  passage  the  most  spi- 
ritually according  to  the  spirituality  of  their  views 
respecting  the  ov^avog.  See  p.  283.     Thus  Seb.  Schmid  : 
ubicunque  thronus  et  dexlra  Dei  sunU  ihi  est  taberna" 
culum  ejus,  into  non  male  possis  dicere,  ipsum  thronum 
Dei  esse  hoc  tabernaculum  aut  ad  illud  saltern  per^ 
tinere.         Schleiermacher  makes  some  beautiful  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  his  sermon  on  Heb.  viii,  1,2., 
in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Sermons,  p.  504.  There  is  a  good 
treatise  on  the  passage  by  Kiessling  (who  subsequently 
published  a  diffuse  work  on  the  connection  of  the 
Mosaic  holy  things  with  the  exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews) ;  Diss,  philol.  qua  lesum  sanctorum 
administrum,  etc.  Lips,  1 740.    Compare,  too,  Deyling 
in  the  Obss.  sacrae,  in  the  treatise,  Chrisii  s/jb(pav/ff,mg 
in  consppclu  Dei* 

We  have  here  to  consider  and  adjust  the  dispute 
which  has  arisen  on  these  chapters  of  the  Epistle, 
whether,  namely,  the  sacerdotal  office  of  the  Redeemer 
consisted  in  the  offering  of  His  sacrifice  upon  earth, 
or  whether  He  first  became  priest  by  the  presentation 
of  this  sacrifice  to  God  in  heaven  ?    ITie  former  view. 
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whicli  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrinal  type  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  church,  has  been 
recently  defend*  d  by  Cramer  in  his  Conim.  Part  II. 
p.  157»etseq.,  Gablerin  the:  Diss,  qvo argvmentandi 
genere  usussii  avctor  ep.  ad  Sebr.n  V.  5,  6.,  Winzer, 
in  his  treatise :  De  sacerdotis  officio,  quod  Chrisio  tri" 
buitur  in  ep,  ad  Hebr.  1,  II,  III.  The  latter  took  its 
rise  among  the  Socinians  (Socin. :  Inst,  rel.  chr,  Opp, 
1. 664.  epp.  p.  196,  et  seq.),  was  adopted  by  the  Armi- 
nians,  and,  in  recent  times,  has  been  defended  by 
Michaelis  in  his  Commentary,  p.  •  218.,  Tittmann : 
De  notione  sacerdotis  in  ep.  ad  Hebr.,  Storr  in  his 
Comm.  p.  138.,  Griesbach  :  De  imaginibus  Judaicis, 
etc.,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Opusc.  p.  430,  436.,  and 
Kuinbl  on  the  passage.  The  Socinian  view  set  out 
from  the  antiquarian  remark,  that  the  slaying  of  the 
sacrifice  took  place  in  the  fore- court,  and  can  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  praeparatio  ad  sacrificivm ;  and 
hence  Michaelis  calls  this  an  antiquarian  dispute. 
According  to  this  view,  the  act  of  sacrifice  begins  with 
the  presentation  of  it  to  God.  This  is  precisely  the 
opinion  of  Storr.  The  proper  course  will  be  to  ac- 
knowledge some  truth  in  both  views.  Let  us  first  of 
all  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  this  distinction  between 
our  author's  notions  and  the  Pauline  passages,  on  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  (Eph.  v.  2.),  that,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Heb.  only,  Christ  is  compared  with  the  sacrifice 
on  the  feast  tf  atonement  (also  v.  I — 3.  x.  1.  xiii. 
11.),  and  that,  of  course,  it  could  only  be  said  accord- 
ing to  this  Epistle,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted  in  the 
ifi,(paviafM6g,  in  the  presentation  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Of  Paul  and  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  affirm- 
ed, either  that  they  regarded  the  proper  act  of  sacrifice 
as  in  the  ofiering  itself,  or,  in  the  nnpH*  at  the  altar ; 

or  that,  in  accordance  with  their  application  of  the 
notion  of  sacrifice  to  Christ,  they  would  not  have 
called  Hira  do^n^ivg.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  slaying  of  the  sacrifice  is  not 
comprehended    among  the  priettly   functions.       In 
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earlier  times^  indeed,  that  was  done  bj  others^  as  well  as 
by  priests;  but,  at  a  later  period,  it  was  exclusiyelj  per- 
formed by  priests,  Comp.  the  use  of  h^sustv  in  Homer. 
And,  besides,  the  immolation  itself  still  remains  the  coy<- 
ditio  sine  qua  nan  of  the  presentation,  being  related  to  it 
as  effect  to  cause.  In  c.  i.  3.  x.  12.,  it  is  said,  that  the 
New  Testament  High-priest  was  first  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  God  when  He  had  presented  the  ^0/0, — 
of  course  upon  earth — again,  yiL  27>,  the  fiu^ia  is  re- 
presented as  offered  upon  earth,  and,  at  x.  14.,  the 
earthly  act  of  atonement  alone  can  be  understood  by 
^^off^o^d.  Accordingly  it  must  be  avowed,  that  our 
Author  does,  indeed,  represent  Christ  as  d^n^6{te  in 
the  heavenly  adytum^  but,  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice 
performed  upon  earth.  From  ii.  17^  it  also  appears, 
that  he  first  represents  Christ  as  High  Pnest  in 
heaven.  Wherein  does  he  think  this  sacerdotal 
activity  consisted  ?  In  interceision,  in  the  sense  de- 
veloped at  vii.  23-— 25.  The  Socinians,  themselves, 
have  at  last  perceived  the  one>sided  character  of  their 
views,  for,  Tniile  the  Catechism  of  Rakau  originally 
limited  the  office  of  the  High  Priest  to  the  ifi*^avtc» 
fUg  h  r(f)  oupav^,  it  is  said,  according  to  the  revision 
of  Crell  and  Schlichtin^  .*  erat  quidem  in  terra  agensy 
in  cruce  pendens,  Christus  sacerdosy  &c.  And  our 
Author,  with  creat  wisdom,  especially  compares  the 
sacrificial  act  of  the  Redeemer  with  that  of  the  High 
Priest  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  not  with  other 
sacrifices.  For,  while  the  other  sacrifices  had  respect 
to  single,  and,  indeed,  for  the  greater  part,  to  cere- 
monial transgressions,  that  yearly  sacrifice  rderred  to 
the  collective  guilt  of  the  people,  so  that  the  Sigh 
Pjiest  alone  was  authorised  to  offer  it.  Inthissmcra* 
Jidal  act,  rf  course,  the  idea  {f  sacrifice  appears  in  iis 
cenceniratedform. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  particulanu-^Ks^Xa/ov,  like 
xi^aXrij  generally  denotes  the  lum,  and — as  the  sum 
of  a  thing  is  the  chief  thing-'^ao,  the  main  pont,  the 
substance  (€^.  Hauptttche).  So  early  as  Pindar, 
Pyth.  iv.  206,  %ipd>Mi»  >Jym  10  explained  by  tht 

VOL.  I.  u 
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Sclioliast :  ra  fLiiZova  xai  xat^ia.  Hombergk's  dispute 
with  Beza,  who  translates  siitnma^  and  his  demmd 
that  the  translation  should  be  caput,  was,  diexefoie, 
a  mere  abstractioii ;  the  ItaEe  and  Yd^ate  have  co- 
piiulum,  Kuinol  affixms^  idthongh  incorrectly,  that  a 
new  thought  is  hers  introduced.  The  thought  is  that 
^senssed  hitherto,  with  merely  a  new  turn  in  point 
of  form.  'Bit/,  by  some,  has  been  rendered  rviihout^ 
besides  (Ger.  Ausser),  by  others  qfter^  according  to 
(Ger.  Nach).  It  is  here  best  taken  in  its  usual  ac- 
ceptation by^  in  which  it  is  a  circumlocution  of  the  ge- 
nitive relation,  and  may  be  translated  tn,  or  in  respect 
qfy  for  tiiese  two  significations  coincide ;  for  example, 
Herodotus,  II.  170. :  oux  otsiov  ^ronZfiat  M  roiovrcf/ 
^^yfjMrt  (in,  or,  in  respect  of,  such  %  thing)  s^ayo^6u$tv 
To'6vojui,ti.  So  Plato  says,  Tkeat.  p.  185.  c  .•  rh  S  l<jri 
va<fi  xoi96y,  instead  of  the  Gtn.  ^dvruv, — ^On  xaOi^tiv 
sv  8s^tqi  rov  0^6vcv  xrK  see  on  I.  3.  TSv  ayiuv  is  taken 
by  Oecumenius  as  well  as  by  the  Peshito,  ix.  8.,  as  a 
masc,  a  conception  of  it  mentioned  by  Theophylact ; 
Ghrysostom  is  here  defectire,  yet  he  spears  not  to 
hare  so  understood  the  words ;  in  more  recent  times, 
Sdiulz  -adopts  this  view.  It  does  not,  howeyer, 
harmonise  with  the  context.  Luther,  on  account 
of  ix.  2,  regarding  the  phrase  as  neutr.y  translates  (^  Die 
heil%en  Gutei^) :  « the  sacred  (goods)  things."  The 
question  comes  to  be,  whether  r&  dyta  denote  the 
Temple  in  general,  or  the  Holy  of  Holies  ?  The  latter 
meaning  has  ix.  8, 12.  in  its  &rour ;  still,  eyen  should 
the  phrase  denote  the  Temple,  yet  ikeservice  intheHoly 
of  Holies  would,  in  specie,  be  meant.  Ixnivfj  aXri^tvij, 
wiiioh  follow,  are  an  extension  of  the  notion.*    *AX;i- 

* 

*  According  to  the  letter,  the  Book  of  Wisdom  also  speaks  of 
r«  Mytm  in  heaven,  wfaidi  Jacob  saw,  for  instance,  in  that  diffi- 
cult passage,  x.  10.,  where  it  is^said  of  Wisdom  :  ftugiv  mir^ 
^afftktMf  0<«v  »m)  n«My  tA*^  ytSnt  Ayu/f,  Baumgarten — Gru- 
sius  (Biblische  Dogm.  S.  99.5  explains  it  simply  heaven,  B«- 
n\ti»  Bsw  here  denotes,  as  Bauermeister  correctly  interprets 
it  the  choirs  of  angels,  and  the  manifestation  of  God  which 
Jacob  beheld  in  his  dream  :  Ji^m  may  certainly,  even  witTumt 
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^ifo^  as  in  ix.  24.,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  John, 
as  well  as  of  Paul,  1  Thes.  i.  9.,  is  said  of  that  which 
answers  to  its  idea,  our  reaU  comp.  aX^hia  in  contrast 
to  the  <f^l^oio£  the  Old  Testament,  John  i.  17-  The 
addition  nv  'ivfi^riy  xrX.=ap^g/^oTo/?jroc,  comp.,  the  ex- 
position,  of  ix.  11,  and  also  flrxjjvj;,  Rev.  xxi.  3. 

Ver.  3 — 6. — The  syllogism  of  these  three  verses 
is  as  follows :  "  Christ  must  sacrifice,  if  He  he  High 
Priest ;  sacrifice  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done 
upon  earth,  in  the  earthly  temple,  He  cannot,  for  He 
belongs  not  to  the  order  of  Priests  established  by  the 
Law ;  therefore,  if  His  name  of  Priest  is  to  have  any 
truth,  He  must  present  a  sacrifice  in  the  higher  sense 
of  the  word,  and  in  another  temple.*' — What  Christ 
presents  is  declared  (v.  7.)  viL  27;  ix.  12;  x.  10. 
O-jdsy  in  ver.  4.,  is  ts^en  in  the  sense  of  not  even^ 
which  Schuiz  thus  expresses :  "  were  He  now  upon 
earth.  He  could  not  every  where  be  priest"  The  ovruv 
whieh  certainly  may  be  taken  as  an  imperfect,  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  understood  in  a  present  sense,  and  then 
points  out  that  the  worship  existed  in  those  times. 
Moreover,  the  xara  rov  vCjui^ov^  ver.  4.,  must  not  be 
overlooked,  —  Christ  could  not  have  sacrificed  xara 
rhp  vofiov,  seeing  He  was  not  of  Levitical  descent.  On 
ver.  6.,  coinp.  vii.  18,  19.— The  parenthetical  ver.  5., 
alone,  requires  a  more  minute  investigation.  Aar^iv- 
nvTivi^  to  do  some  one  a  service,  rfj  ffjirivfi  Xar^iueiv, 
xiii.  10. ;  b<jr6b^iyfi,a  (ix.  23.)  and  (rx/a  are,  therefore, 
designations  of  the  earthly  temple  itself,  which  is  only 
a  shadowy  outline.  Ta  iirou^awa,  indefinitely,  the 
heavenly;  Luther:  "heavenly  things"  (himmlische 
Giiter),  as  at  ix.  23.,  but  with  a  reference  to  the 
Temple.  The  passage  is  borrowed  from  Exodus  xxv. 
40,  That  this  passage  first  suggested  to  the  Author 
his  whole  doctrinal  type  of  a  heavenly  tabernacle,  is 

an  artide,  express  the  definite  Sanctuary  (see  iym,  ix.  2.,  in 
this  Epistle,  and  the  remark  on  iufiuttrn^tgf,  ix.  4.,  repectinff  the 
position  of  the  article),  but  it  is  better  rendered  us£^  '^- 
(ar/«  in  ver.  6.  of  this  chapter. 
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not  yeiT  probable,  as  he  would,  otherwise,  hare  placed 
it  at  the  head  of  his  whole  system,  and,  generally, 
would  have  giren  it  a  more  ample  deyelopement. 
But  he  adduces  it  only  parenthetically,  and  explains 
it  no  farther.  How  the  yarious  parts  of  the  earthly 
tabernacle  are  related  to  the  heayenly  is  not  declared. 
His  intention,  therefore,  is  merely  to  express  the 
general  thought,  which  was  here,  too,  the  only  ob- 
ject, that  those  priests  serye  at  a  shadow.  Now 
what  did  our  author  understand  by  that  mrchetype^ 
seeing  he  did  not  explain  it  of  a  sensuous  sanc- 
tuary ?  We  conceive  that  by  it  he  understood  abso- 
lute bliss  in  communion  with  God,  as  this  lies  in  the 
S3rmbolic  import  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  (See  on  ix. 
8.}.  Can  the  idealising  author  of  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom have  thought  any  thing  else,  when,  ix.  8.,  he 
says,  with  reference  to  £xod.  xxy.  40.,  s^rac  o/xo3o/A?<ra/ 
vahv  iv  o§st  ay/^tfou,  xai  sv  mXu  xaratfx^jiwtffcw^  ffcv  Sutf/- 
aarf)§tov,  /uLtfififAa  cxvivrjg  ayiagy  ^m  flrpojjro//M.a<ra^ 
««•*  oL^yvii  ?  It  was  the  most  holy  image  of  the  full  near- 
ness of  God,  the  Sanctuary  of  the  priestly  Israel.  If 
now  the  Holy  of  Holies  alone  have,  according  to  our 
author,  an  eternal  significance  (ix.  8.),  then  he  has 
seen  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God,  composed  of  the 
perfected  church,  the  last  realization  of  that  tabernacle 
of  covenant.  A  comparison  of  Rev.  xi.  19.  with 
xxi.  2,  3.  leads  to  the  same  view.  It  is  evident,  that 
here  the  tabernacle  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  dwelling 
of  God  among  His  people. 

Ver,  7 — 13. — The  declarations  of  the  prophet  have 
already  announced  a  New  Covenant^  and  thus  declared 
the  Old  obsolete ;  and  we  may^  therefore,  expect  its 
complete  destruction  to  be  near  at  hand. 

Ver.  7- — The  following  citation  is  already  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  and  hence  he  selects,  more  in  the 
way  of  a  play  upon  words,  the  predicate  &fisfji/irrog.  In 
the  prophetic  declaration,  the  Law  is  not  so  much 
bkined  as  the  People  who  had  not  observed  it.  Still 
it  contains,  certainly,  an  indirect  /lofi^fj  of  the  dia&^xn 
itKif;  and  this  view  of  it  is  ingeniously  brought  out. 
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For^  i^the  Law  or  Coyenant  were  such  as  the  people 
could  not  bear  (Acts  xv.  10.  imSthat  Zy/h^  h  curs  oi 
^ars^ii  f)/jLW  ovTi  fjju^sTi  tu^virafiiv  fiacraffat  ),  if  the 
law  from  Sinai — to  use  the  language  of  Tertullian 
— ^was  a  satire  upon  human  powers,  then  there  in- 
hered in  it  a  fi^f^^fi,  in  reference  to  the  Law  itself. 
—  Beza,  mistaking  the  Imperfect,  has  falsely  ren- 
dered l^jjrffTo :  non  FUissET  quaesitum  ;  but,  the  word 
is  corr^y  giyen  by  the  Vulgate,  and,  af^er  it,  by 
Luther :  non  inquireretur.  Bohme  even  corrects  by 
Juissetf  instead  of  esset.  To^ro^,  known  in  the  phrase 
dsd6vai  rmov^  Rom.  xii.  19.,  Wisdom  xii.  10.,  and  also 
rSvov  fiu^/oxs/y,  Hebr.  xii.  1 7*,  ro^ov  Xa/xCavs/v,  Acts  xxv. 
16.  Schulz  translates :  *^  so  it  y^ere  not  required  that 
a  second  should  come." 

Ver.  8'»12.— €omp.  x.  15.  The  quotation  from 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  31.,  et  seq.  is.  made  almost  literally  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.  See  Bleek  p.  360.*  No  other 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  so  clearly  expresses  the 
distinction  between  the  Old  and  the  PTew  Corenant, 
d/axovta  y^dfikfiarof  xai  irviv/tiarog,  2  Cor.  iii.  6— 9« 
But  Comp.,  as  parallels,  Ezek.  xi.  19.  xxxvi.  26.  As 
the  Angel,  the  mediator  of  this  new  Covenant  (Comp. 
Is.  xlii.  6.  xlix.  8.),  the  Messiah  is  designated,  Mai.  iii. 
1 .  In  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  that  prophetical 
declaration  led  intelligent  Jews  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  their  Law,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  at  laige 
a  reiy  interesting  and  remarkable  passage  from  the 
Ikharim  (Fundamenta  legis)  of  the  estimable  Rabbi 
Albo  (f  1430),  which  de  Kossi  justly  styles :  una  gran- 

diosa  ed  interessante  opera.     It  is  there  said.  Vol.  III. 

II 
c.  13.:  H'^rj'n  rrianrrw   r^^   minn  ^wn  \r\^xa^ 
X^rh   p*SD^w   nnn^n    mv^^  intn   njr   p^snn 
n^Dwn  narrann  ibap^w  hv  tarato  ipnbi  tD^baporr 

V'^T'wyi  nb^nn  bK  rt^rt^n  \r\>  K*iinw  wd  n^awn 

*  BJeek  has  ivriXcCi^f»«»  instead  of  l^iXmtt^uy,  This  is, 
no  doubt,  an  oversight,  as  neither  the  New  nor  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  text  has  this  readin£[. 
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y*H^  n>nnw  no  n^nii*)  noKW  rro  ^I'^n^  inanan 
i^ttbnn  tor  nn^nn  nwy^w  'jws'j  nm  Kbsnb  nbinb 
TJiaba  banvu?  nr  naan  nbp  nana  nbnna  nrrb^:}"!^!!; 
rrrpinyi  nprn  niimTaV  ^ntN  p^ny^  *inKi  brw 
"  When  Grody  who  is  highly  to  be  extolled,  gave  the 
LaiT,  He  knew,  that  this  form  of  education  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  certain  period,  which  His  wisdom  had 
fixed,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  prepare  those  who 
received  it,  and  incline  their  minds  to  receive  the 
second  form,  although  God  has  revealed  this  to  no 
man  ;  but.  when  the  time  shall  come,  God  will 
reveal  that  second  form  to  men.  like  a  Physician 
who  prescribes  a  di^t  to  his  patient  until  a  certain 
period  which  he  knows,  but  which  he  does  not  tell 
to  the  patient ;  when,  however,  the  time  is  at  hand 
in  which  the  sick  man  is  to  recover,  the  physician 
changes  his  diet, — permits  what  he  had  forbidden,  and 
forbids  what  he  had  permitted.  The  patient  need 
not,  then,  wonder  at  this;  it  resembles  the  manner 
in  which  the  teacher  deports  himself  towards  the  pupil, 
to  whom  at  the  beginning,  he  gives  an  easy  and 
comprehensible  lesson,  until  he  has  gradually  accus- 
tomed him  to  instruction,  when  he  leads  him  up  to  a 
higher  and  more  difficult  stage."  The  fondamental 
thought  of  the  Old  Testament  passage  is  this :  ''  That 
covenant  could  not  be  fulfilled,  it  worked  wrath  (?k?7« 
mtknoct  aurm,  Comp.  Rom.  iv.  15.),  in  the  time  of 
the  New  Covenant  I  will,  through  the  communication 
of  the  Spirit,  change  the  commandments  into  an  in- 
ward impulse,  and  that  through  a  forgiveness  of 
sins."  To  this  passage  of  Jeremiah  we  must  join  that 
remarkable  one  in  chap,  vii.  21,  22.,  which  shews, 
that  the  prophet  did  not  regard  the  ritual  command- 
ment a^  founded  in  the  original  design  of  God,  but 
as  added  for  a  paedagogical  purpose.  Comp.,  on  that 
passage,  Kimchi  and  Maimonides,  in  More  Nevochim 
L.  2.  c.  32.  If  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant  it- 
self were  conscious  that  they  served  only  a  transitory 
preparatoiy,  institution,  we  see  Ydth  how  much  more 
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resuKm  Paul  (2  Cor.  iii.  13. )  expounds  the  vail  with 
idiidi  MoMft  covexod  his  face  as  the  symbol  of  timidity 
or  boBbfoineni    AurvTc  bekugs  to  >Jiyu ;  Seholz  aajrs : 

**  but  blame  lies  in  this  address."  'Eff/Xa^o/*f  vou  /iw 
is  ungrammatical ;  the  Complut.  has, — is  it  with  au- 
thority? for  Holmes  gives  no  various  reading, — «  j^ 
h'eXatofjLfiv.  This  has  always  been  Regarded  as  a  mix- 
tore  of  two  constructions ;  Winer,  however,  p.  496,  in 
opposition  to  this  opinion,  remaiks,  that  very  probably 

the  Hebrew  ♦p^Ttin  DV3  gave  rise  to  it.     Bvit,  is 

it  sufficient,  in  that  case,  to  say,  that  the  translator  ex- 
changed the  Inf.  with  the  Participle  merely  for  the 
sake  of  petspicuity?  The  reading  dtdoui  vofiou;  is 
found  in  the  Cod.  Alex,y  the  Complutensian^  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  manuscripts ;  in  chap.  x.  16.,  of 
our  Epistle,  also,  the  verb  Jin.  huifUti  is  omitted,  while 
it  is  the  reading  in  the  Cod.  Vai.  If  hiMg^  without 
the  verb  fin.^  be  the  correct  reading,  it  must  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  a  constr.  variata;  as  Winer,  p.  498.  The 
promise :  eifofMu  alroTg  ug  0g&v  %rk,  is,  at  different  times, 
more  or  less  truly  fulfilled.  The  Jlrst  degree  is  the 
outward  kingdom  of  Qod,  Levit.  xxvi.  12.  The  second 
degree  is  the  inward  kingdom  of  God,  2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
The  third  degree  is  the  inward  kingdom  of  Gknl  in  its 
^avi^tatst^  Rev.  xxi.  3.:  and  so,  af);er  a  similar  manner, 
with  other  predicates  of  the  people  of  God,  as,  for  in- 
stancC)  the  priestly  dignity^  comp.  Uxod.  six.  6.  1 
Peter  ii.  5.  Rev.  L  6. ;  and  Isaiah  Ixi.  6.  This  pro- 
gressive advance  of  ihe  sig^canoe  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  institutions,  predicates,  &c.,  shews  the  '^  trans- 
parena/'  of  that  economy,  and,  in  it,  the  prophetic 
character  which  runli  through  the  whole.  The  pro- 
mise,  ver.  11.,  is  not  put  accidentally;  for,  if  the  law 
be  an  inward  one,  it  no  longer  needs  a  conservator  or 
expounder,  every  one  forms  his  own  rule  from  within. 
Comp.  the  {^plication  of  synonymous  prophecies, 
John  vL  45.  Acts  iL  16.  The  last  proposition,  ver. 
IS.,  as  we  see  from  x.  15.,  is  important  to  the  author. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  will  be  the  reason  {Bn  iXtwi  xrX.) 
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of  this  change.  Ka/  ruv  avo/j^iuv  avruf  is  wanting  in 
Cod.  B.  17*  23.,  and  in  rersions;  nor  is  it  found  in 
the  Hebrew.  Yet  this  addition  oocors  i^^ain  x.  17*9 
and  without  any  deviation  in  the  anthoxity.  Now^  as 
the  quotation  is  there  more  indefinite,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  the  author, 
in  the  first  instairce,  citing  closely  aooording  to  the 
LXX.,  did  not  write  these  words;  but,  in  the  second, 
quoting  by  memory,  he  added  them.  The  citation  in 
X.  8.,  also,  is  less  close  than  in  yer.  5. 

Yer.  13.  The  full  significance  of  this  declaration 
has  not  been  brought  out  by  expositors.  *Ev  rtfl  Xeym, 
as  in  iii.  15.,  ii.  8.  The  religious  depth  of  the  author 
here  takes  the  form  of  a  play  upon  words.  We  must 
set  out  from  the  vis  propria  of  xams.  This  word,  it 
is  known,  is  distinguished  fron^  vsog  in  Greek,  as  novus 
from  recens  in  Latin,  and  nouveau  from  neuf  in 
French.  Comp.  Vcimel,  Synon.  Gr.  Worterbuch,  S. 
19. 189.  Doderlein,  Lat.  Synon.  IV.  S.  96.  In  the 
New  Testament  this  distinction  may  every  where  be 
maintained,  as  well  as  that  of  dvccxatvoZv  and  dvavsoDv, 
2  Cor.  iv.  16.  Eph.  iv.  23.,  see  Tittman,  Synonimes 
of  the  New  Testament,  Biblical  Cabinet,  Yol.  IIL  p. 
108.  That  the  New  Covenant  is  constantly  denomi- 
nated xa/v^  and  not  vsa  is  quite  in  rule,  for  the  lead- 
ing idea  is  that  it  takes  the  place  of  an  earlier  one 
which  prepared  the  way  for  it.  In  Heb.  xii.  24.  we 
have  the  only  instance  of  vsa  dia^rixfi,  and,  it  may  there 
be  intentionally  employed  in  the  sense  of  fcedus  re- 
cerUur  ortum.  Now,  opposed  to  xa/vo;,  is  vaKauaZv, 
first  of  all  in  the  sense  of:  '^  to  declaa%  ira>,ai6g ;" 
with  the  notion  of  growing  obsolete,  there  was,  even 
according  to  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
closely  combined  that  of  annxhUation,  aboUiion^  Ps.  cii. 
27.  Isa.  I.  9.  Eodus.  xiv.  17*  But  craXa/oCv,  in 
Greek,  like  antiquare  in  Latin,  has  also,  ex  adfuncloy 
the  signification  of  abrogare.  Hence,  instead  of  the 
barbarous  veterare  of  the  Italic  and  Yulgate,  Beza  has 
introduced  aniiquare  into  his  Latin  translation.  Thus 
the  author,  with  an  ingenious    pUiy  upon    words 
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abounding  however  in  truth,  deduces  from  the  pro- 
phet's designation  of  the  New  Coyenant  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Old. — Now,  the  then  point  cf  vision  of  the 
Jews,  which  he  has  in  view,  is  that  which  he  ob- 
served in  his  own  person.  The  consciousness  in  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant  being  merely  the  sha- 
dow, naturally  gave  rise  in  them  to  the  expectation 
that  this  shadow  would  endure  only  until  the  coming 
of  the  complete  form.  Comp,  my  Comm.  on  the 
Sermon  to  the  Mount,  Biblical  Cabinet,  Vol.  VI. 
The  worship  was  still  continued  on  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain ;  but,  our  author  contemplated  this  period  as  its 
old  age,  which  must  soon  be  followed  by  complete  dis- 
solution. He,  therefore,  explains  'iraXAiovfiivov,  which 
must  be  here  rendered  not  abrogated  but  antiquated^ 
by  yjjpatfxov.  This  expectation  was  nourished,  per- 
haps, by  the  prophecies  of  Christ  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Paul,  too,  appears,  Rom. 
ii.  4,  5.,  to  intimate  that  the  people,  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  national  constitution,  had  become 
presumptuous,  but,  that  a  catastrophe  was  near  at 
hand.  ^  Still,  it  is  also  possible,  that  this  expectation 
had  arisen  solely  from  a  consciousness  of  the  Old 
Covenant  having  accomplished  its  purpose  in  the 
world.  At  present,  Judaism  must  be  regarded  as 
fallen,  for,  according  to  the  Mosaic  precepts,  the 
people  transplanted  from  the  Holy  Land  into  a  foreign 
soil,  and  without  a  temple  and  a  priesthood,  can  no 
longer  (Hos.  iii.  4,  6.)  worship  God. 
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Ver.  1 — 14. — The  glory  of  the  Ancient  Constitution^ — 
hut^  at  the  same  timey\  the  indication  therein  of  the 
Nerv^  which  lies  beyond  it, 

Ver.  1. — Our  author  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
as  Paul,  who,  after  having  illustrated  the  infinite  su- 
periority of  the  New  Covenant  over  the  Old,  in  Rom. 
iii.  2.  as  well  as  in  ix.  4.,  discusses  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Old  Covenant.  A  great  number  of 
Codd,  Minusc.  read  j5  ^f^u^JJ  ffxr,v%  which  Beza  re- 
jected. Chrysost.  and  Photius  remark,  that,  from  the 
preceding  context,  it  is  requisite  to  supply  dia6^xfi. 
Only  in  the  event  of  this,  and  not  (Txjji'jj,  being  supplied, 
can  it,  with  propriety,  be  said  subsequently:  ffxrivii 
y6L^  Ttarsffxevaffdri.  Luther  translates  :  the  first,  and 
means  Testament,  as,  after  the  example  of  the  Vul- 
gate, he  had  rendered  diadm,  in  ch.  viii.,  by  Testament. 
Aar^stag  is  not  the  accusative,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
separated,  as  Cramer  and  Grotius  have  separated  it, 
by  interpunctuation,  from  dixaidofiara.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  Author's  object  to  compare  all  the  Jewish 
institutions,  as  the  Temple-worship  and  the  Sacerdotal 
office,  with  the  sacrifice  and  office  of  Christ.  The 
things  which  he  has  enumerated,  up  to  ver.  7'j  are 
exclusively  dtxatuifiuTu  Xar^stag.      Comp*  Xg/rougy/a, 

VOL.  II.  B 
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viii.  6. — ^The  rh  dyio^f  as  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  notion  6/xa/w/Aara  Xar^s/ag,  maj,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  included  in  it,  is  connected  not  by  xa/  but  ts. 
As  this  dyiov  was  built  according  to  Divine  command- 
ment (yer.  8.),  it  belongs,  in  the  Author's  idea,  to  the 
3/xaiw/xara,  and  the  particular  prominence  which  he 
has  given  to  it,  and  its  construction  with  re,  is  by  the 
figure  s^o^rj.  See  Bemhardy,  Syntax,  s.  48.  But  we 
have  the  pret.  J^'^*  (from  a  misunderstanding  Cod. 
45.  has  ix^i),  because  here,  as  well  as  at  viii.  2,  5.,  the 
author  goes  back  to  the  original  institution  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  nay,  has  in  view  the  period  of  the  first 
Divine  arrangement.  Comp.  the  Aorist  xargtfxEuatf^jj, 
not  the  Perf. :  on  which  account  ccyiov  must  be  referred 
more  particularly  to  the  tabernacle,  and  not  to  the 
temple.  In  the  exposition  of  the  adj.  xo^^/xo?,  the 
ancients  were  divided  into  three  classes.  The  writers 
of  the  first  class,  as  Chrysost.,  Theoph.,  CEcum.,  ex- 
plain :  s'Trsidii  Tatr/v  ri^hTo  sm^ct/vsiv.  With  only  a 
slight  modification,  this  view  has  been  defended  by 
Kypke,  who  takes  it  in  the  signification :  toto  terra- 
rum  orbe  celebratum  ;  and,  along  with  other  passages 
from  Philo  and  Josephus,  in  which  the  temple  is  call- 
ed rh  'navispov,  Th  in^ipor^Tov^  xa^*  oXriv  rriv  oiKovfiSiiriv  /ggov, 
he  adduces,  as  the  most  striking  proof  of  his  opinion, 
that  passage  from  Josephus,  De  Bella  Jnd.  1.  4., 
where  the  priests  are  called,  o/  r^s  xoff/tuKyjg  Xctr^uag 
xaTdox^vng.  Theodoret  is  at  the  head  of  the  second 
class  of  interpreters :  rriv  axrivriv  ovTojg  sxdXitfs  tuttov 
smxoudav  roO  xotffiou  <j:avr6g  ;*  and  so,  likewise,  Grotius, 
Este,  and  Wetstein.  These  last  are  joined  by  Bohme. 
— The  Latin  version  preceded  the  third  class  of  inter- 
preters ;  in  the  Italic  and  Vulgate  we  find  saeculare. 
Now,  this  word  either  forms  the  antithesis  to  sanclus, 
as  when  TertuUian,  De  praescr.  haer.  c.  39.,  opposes 
the  scripturae  saeculares  to  the  sanctae;  or,  it  means 
caducum^  as  when  Augustine,  De  civ,  Dei,  16,  26., 
says :  Saecularia  dicuntur  muUaf  quae  in  hoc  saecula 

*  He  calls^tlie  ^Mn>^  thus,  as  beinj  a  type  of  the  whole  world. 
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sic  aguniur^  ul  brevi  etiam  tempore  transeant-  Ac- 
cording to  this  it  expresses  the  notion  of  the  ffa^^, 
under  its  two  heads:  1.  The  material,  outward,  and, 
hence,  perishahle.  2.  The  imperfect,  morally  and  reli- 
giously considered.  So  Calvin :  Mundanum  vocat^ 
quia  illis  nondum  suberat  coelestis  Veritas*  Dorsche  : 
Qiuia  opposiium  est,  rCi  i/crs^xocra/^,  xa/  U'7ri§ovfiavi<f), 
With  some  modifications,  this  view  is  adopted  by  the 
moderns,  Cramer,  Storr,  Schulz,  and  Kuinol.  There 
arise  still  other  modifications,  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance given  to  the  material  or  to  the  religiously 
imperfect,  which  adheres  to  the  New  Testament  usage 
of  xofffMog.  In  the  New  Testament,  Titus  ii.  12.,  it 
has  this  signification,  as  well  as  in  the  Patres ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  Ep.  ad  Zen.  et  Seren,  in  Opp,  Justini  M. 
ed  Paris,  p,  507.  •  ^  ^^^  yvd^fii^v  xoo/it/xog,  Theodoret, 
Opp,  t.  V,  p.  17. :  xofffi^txri  ffop/a,  &c.  In  like  manner 
among  the  Latins,  in  Jerome,  Ep,  18.  ad  Mare, : 
mundialibus  negotiis  occupari.  The  notion  of  the 
material  is  found  particularly  in  the  passage  from 
Hermes,  quoted  in  Michaelis,  p.  432.:  Mundanus 
horrto^  for  corpus.  We  shall  proceed  most  correctly 
by  starting  from  the  expression,  ver.  11.:  oh  Tavrrjg 
Tfjg  xr/tff «;,  parallel  with  yiiooicairtrov^  ver.  24.,  so  that 
the  sense  will  be :  "  consisting  of  the  elements  of  the 
visible  world,  of  the  xodfiog  a/c&rirog ;"  but  with  this, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  connected,  as  with  <yaf ^.  the 
idea  of  religious  imperfection.  Against  this  exposi- 
tion, supported  alike  by  usage  and  the  parallel  pas- 
sages, it  can  only  be  urged,  that  the  apostle  would 
thus  degrade  the  Jewish  sanctuary.  But,  if  that 
sanctuary  prefigured,  which  it  does  in  our  author,  as 
xoo/irixoy,  the  future  world  in  the  elements  of  this,  is 
there  not  a  certain  dignity  even  in  this  prefiguration.?  If 
we  translate  :  "  the  earthly  sanctuary,"  there  does  not, 
properly  speaking,  appear  any  thing  degrading  in  the 
expression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  against 
the  two  first  expositions  appear  to  me  stronger.  As 
to  the  second,  not  to  mention  other  grounds,  we  find 
ourselves  directly  ascribing  to  the  author  that  symbo- 
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lie  yiew  of  the  temple  which  is  held  by  Josephus  aod 
Philo,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  at  yer.  8,  9.,  while 
he — at  least  in  this  part  of  the  context — gires  to  the 
temple  a  quite  different  meaning.  Kjpke's  exposition 
is  opposed  bj  the  circumstance,  that  we  could  applj 
the  predicate  in  that  sense  to  the  Temple  only,  but 
not  to  the  Tabernacle^  and  again,  that  this  usage  de- 
parts too  far  from  the  existing  Christian  style. — "We 
hare  still  to  notice  Luther's  translation,  ''  outward  ho- 
liness," and,  yer.  8.,  ^^  the  way  to  holiness.*'  In  this 
conception  of  the  passage  he  was  preceded  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Cajetan. 

Ver.  2. — ra^  is  here  probatory,  by  particularising 
the  objects.  The  yersion  of  Schulz  and  de  Wette  is 
faulty :  "  the  first  tent."  Without  an  article,  oTtm  is 
here  a  tent.  n^wr»j,  taken  of  space,  "  the  fore." 
There  were  three  articles  which  attracted  attention 
within  the  fore-tent,  the  holy.  1.  The  large  candle- 
stick of  fine  gold,  for  which,  including  the  snuffers,  &c.y 
there  was  used  a  talent  of  gold,  t.  e.  about  4477  ducats: 
2.  The  wooden  Table  coyered  with  gold-plates,  upon 
which  stood  the  Shew-bread,  and  the  Censers  :  3.  The 
Altar  of  incense^  coyered  in  like  manner  with  gold. 
These  three  articles  are  mentioned,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  sanctuary,  by  Josephus,  De  Bello  Jud. 
Y.  5,  5.,  in  these  words :  gJj^sv  sv  aurw  r^/a  ^aufiaciui^ 

ZjoLVy  ^vfiiari^iov ;  and  Phito,  also,  Quis  rer,  div.  haeres, 
p.  512.,  mentions  them  as  the  chief  articles.  Now  the 
question  is,  how  comes  it  that  our  Author  entirely 
passes  by  the  third  important  article,  the  dltar  qfin* 
cense  ?  This  question  we  will  discuss  in  our  exposi- 
tion of  the  next  yerse.  Along  with  the  table  the  rite 
which  ennobled  it  is  mentioned.  The  expositors  who 
haye  just  preceded  us  find  in  ^  nr^o^itsig  rcliv  a^rm  a 
hypallage  for  o/  a^roi  rrii  'jr^oOsffsuc:,  Fritzsche,  in  his 
chiyalrous  Excursus  to  Mark:  De  ht^pallage  inani 
grammaticorum  commento^  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of 
haying  tamed  this  monster — u/,  quam  immane  mon- 

STRUI^I    MANSUEFACIENDUM   NOBIS  SUMSERIMUS,    intelUn 
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gatury  says  he — and  yet,  in  former  times,  it  had  got 
many  a  huffet,  and  that  too  from  a  Cnisian  ! — ^from 
Chr.  Schmid,  who  says  in  the  passage:  statuerunt  in 
formula  nostra  hypallagen,  asylum  pravi  interpre- 
Tis.  We  can  no  more  approve,  however,  of  the  ver- 
sion of  Winer,  who  translates  (Grammar,  p.  520.) : 
"  the  imposition  of  the  bread."     There  is  nothing  said 

here  of  the  act,  hut,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase  nD^VO* 

Dn?  we  must  take  D^^VD  as  a  concrete:  strues 

panum, — The  writing  of  ay/a  here,  and  dyia  ayiuv, 
ver.  3.,  introduced  by  Stephen  and  Erasmus,  pms  oc^ 
casioned  by  the  want  of  the  article^  which,  in  the 
LXX.,  is  not  only  never  omitted  with  neuir.,  but  is 
found,  also,  in  the  Cod.  Fat.  Still,  as  the  word  is  a 
predicate,  the  article  might  certainly  be  omitted. — 
Comp.  on  ^fiiar^Ptov, 

As  the  author,  no  doubt,  attributes  a  symbolical 
meaning  to  these  articles,  and  as  he  then  only  can  be 
perfectly  imderstood  when  we  reproduce  to  ourselves 
all  that  he  thought  and  felt  in  the  language  he  em- 
ploys, it  becomes  the  duty  of  an  expositor  to  give  an 
account  of  the  symbolical  import  of  the  sacred  magni- 
ficence which  has  been  placed  before  him.  This  we 
will  briefly  do  at  the  close  of  ver.  5. 

Ver.  3,  4. — What  the  author  here  mentions  as  the 
furniture  which  distinguished  the  Holy  of  Holies  has 
given  rise  to  the  most  grave  antiquarian  doubts,  so 
that  Calmet  says :  Maxima  totius  episiolae  difficulias 
in  verbis  hisce  consistit,  atque  hie  locus  foriasse  prae- 
ter  caeteros  dubiam  apud  veteres  reddidit  hujus  epis^ 
tolae  auctoritatem.  A  similar  remark  is  made  by 
Grotius ;  and,  recently,  Bleek  has  urged,  as  among 
the  weightiest  objections  against  the  composition  of 
the  Epistle  by  a  native  of  Palestine,  what  he  calls  the 
antiquarian  errors  found  in  this  passage  (see  above, 
p.  55.  and  ^.)  :  1.  That  the  ^MfitarYioiov,  t.  e,  the 
altar  of  incense^  was  not  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  in 
the  Sanctuary.     2.  That  the  Author,  by  continuing. 
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Ter.  60  the  use  of  the  present,  seems  to  think  that  all 
those  arrangements  of  the  Sanctuary  and  Holy  of 
Holies  still  continued  to  exist. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  question  concerning  the 
^vjtAiaTTi^tov,  It  is  not  requisite  to  notice  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  passage  in  the  Cod,  Fat.  where  the 
words  xa/  to  (the  article  is  used)  ^ovaovv  ^ufiiarrjoiov 
are  inserted  in  ver.  2.,  after  the  words  3?  'ir^oheig  tSjv 
ol^Tuv, — The  altar  of  incense,  in  the  LXX.,  indeed, 
is  called,  not  ^u/A/ar^f/ov,  hut,  ^vffiaffrTjom  ^vfjud/tiaTOi, 
On 'the  other  hand,  '^vfiiarrj^tov  is  found  with  that 
meaning  in  Josephus,  Philo,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Origen,  so  that  there  can  he  no  douht  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  signification.  Still,  the  very  circum- 
stance, that  the  author  should  thus  have  made  so  re- 
markahle  an  antiquarian  alteration,  has  given  rise  in 
the  Vulgate  to  the  translation  thuribulum,  while  the 
Italic  has  altare,  Luther  has  followed  the  Vulgate. 
The  notion  that,  hy  "^v/iiarrjowv,  we  must  understand 
a  golden  vessel  for  incense^  has  heen  defended  with 
erudition  hy  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  by 
ViUalpandus,,  De  Dieu,  Calov,  Deyling,  Reland,  but 
with  most  depth  by  John  Ge.  Michaelis,  in  the 
Museum  Bremense,  T.  2.  P.  1.,  likewise  in  the  11th 
Vol.  of  Ugolini*s  Tkes.,,  Comp.  Deyling.,  Observv. 
Sacrae,  II.  47 — The  result  of  the  investigation  is, 
that,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud, 
a  great  number  of  vessels  for  incense,  chiefly  of  silver, 
but  also  of  iron,  were  in  use ;  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  however,  a  golden  one  only  was  employed, 
so  that  we  might  suppose  the  author  to  have  here 
prefixed  the  adjective  p^fwtfoDv  by  way  of  distinction. 
The  question  then  comes  to  be,  was  this  censer  also 
preserved  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  ?     This  being  impro- 

*  In  Josephus  two  kinds  of  utensils,  which  in  Hebrew  have 
distinct  names,  are  called  ^vfitarfi^tn,  the  coal-pan,  HT^inQ) 

and  the  incense- vessel  HS*    Here  the  former,  elsewhere  called 
irv(ut9j  in  mnnnt. 
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bable,  i'/o-om^  when  referred  to  ^u,ot/ar^^;oi>,  has  not 
the  same  sense  as  when  referred  to  xi^carSg,  "E^u  sig- 
nifies :  /  possess  ;  this  may  be  =  /  hold^  or  =  it  6e- 
longs  to  me, — the  last  signification,  which  was  found 
also  in  yer.  1 .,  occurs  here  likewise.  As  the  Holy  of 
Holies  alone,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  had  the  use  of 
that  censer,  it  is  said,  to  belong  to  it.  Van  Ess 
translates,  "  belonged  thereto.*'  Others,  by  Tarious 
hypotheses,  have  vindicated  sxovffa,^  Among  the 
latest  interpreters,  too,  this  exposition  has  been  ap- 
proved of,  Bohme,  Kuindl,  Stuart  in  a  particular 
Excursus,  and  Klee.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  de- 
fenders of  it  have  omitted  one  argument  which 
might  appear  as  not  altogether  without  weight, 
namely,  the  want  of  the  article  before  ^u.a/ar^^/ov. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  which  ^vtftaff- 
TTjOiov  occurs  in  the  LXX.  (by  this  word,  as  we  have 
n>entioned,  the  LXX.  denote  the  Akar  of  Incense), 
it  is  scarcely  found  thrice  (and  then  in  poetry,  which 
has  more  freedom,  Schafer,  Appar.  ad  Dem,  I.  329.) 
without  the  article.  Here,  too,  the  words  r^dnnZpi, 
7^v^vta,  xi^carog,  irXdxig,  tXacrripov  have,  all  of  them, 
the  article ;  ffroifivcg,  alone,  wants  it,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  easily  explained.  Now,  should  we  not  expect 
it  with  ^vfiioLTTi^iov,  if  it  denoted  that  particular  Altar 
of  Incense  ?  It  may  certainly  be  replied,  that,  here, 
the  word,  like  ay/a  and  do^rjg,  ver.  5.,  is  used  as  a  no- 
men  proprium.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  if  the  censer 
be  meant  which  was  exclusively  destined  to  this  purpose 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  we  should  still  have  expected 
the  Article. — Of  the  many  doubts  which  might  be 
started  against  this  supposition,  that  has  been  deemed 
the  most  important,  and  undoubtedly  with  justice 
(by  the  reviewers  of  Hug's  Introduction,  in  the 
Tiibinger  kathol.  Zeitschrift,  1821.    Heft.  3.  s.  491.), 

^  *  The  best  deserving  of  consideration  is  that  most  recent  siff- 
nification  given  by  Hn.  v.  Meyer  in  his  ^' fiibeldeiitungen, 
1812,  S.  8."  According  to  him,  the  ^vfAta^n^tn  is  a  vessel  for 
cold  incense,  emitting  an  odour  of  itself,  which  was  kept  con- 
tinually standing  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
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which  arises  from  the  circumstance  that,  if  ^u/iiiarfi^iov 
denote  the  censer,  the  Author  has,  in  a  very  remark- 
ahle  manner,  entirely  passed  by  the  important  Altar  of 
Incense.  We  remarked,  on  verse  2.,  that  its  omission 
there  was  incomprehensible.  Had  the  writer,  from 
inadvertence,  attributed  it  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in- 
stead of  the  Sanctuary,  the  enigma  would  have  been 
at  once  explained.  But,  is  such  an  inadvertency  to  be 
expected  in  the  author  of  this  Epistle  ?  Mynster  re- 
marked, in  the  paper  we  have  already  adduced,  p.  67. 
that  this  is  not  conceivable  in  a  man  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  as  our  Author,  whether 
he  lived  in  Alexandria  or  any  where  else.  In  fact, 
let  us  consider  what  copious  stores  of  Scripture  know- 
ledge the  writer  reveals ;  and,  further,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  of  the  two  altars  in  the  Temple 
must  have  been  as  common  to  every  foreign  Israelite 
as  that  of  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba  to  a  tolerably 
educated  Hahommedan,  and  it  will  appear  that  such 
a  mistake  is  not  at  all  probable.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  more  certain  notion  of  the  probability  or  improba- 
bility of  this  matter,  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  look 
around  for  some  corresponding  cases.  May  we  not 
affirm,  for  example,  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that 
they  were  not  less  conversant  with  the  Old  Testament 
than  was,  perhaps,  our  Author  ?  Now,  should  we  ex- 
pect to  find  similar  inadvertencies  in  them  ?  In  reality 
there  are  such  to  be  found,  and,  precisely  in  respect 
of  this  very  subject.  It  has  not,  hitherto,  been  re- 
marked, that  a  number  of  the  most  learned  Patres  en- 
tertain the  erroneous  notion  that  the  Altar  of  Incense 
stood  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Thus  CEx^umenius  says, 
he  had  shewn  in  his  (frijj,uuiffug  that  there  were  r^sTg 
ffxrivdg.  Into  the  first  the  people  might  enter,  and  in  it 
was  the  Altar  of  Burnt  Offerings  (he  considers  the 
Fore- Court  as  a  tfx^jv^),  in  the  second  were  the  candle- 
stick and  the  table ;  and,  in  the  third,  was  the  Su/t/a- 
T^piov.  Origen  gives  the  same  representation,  Horn.  VIII 
in  Exod.  p.  163..  ed  R„  and  Horn.  IX.,  in  Levit,  p. 
242.     In  like  manner,  Augustine,  in  the  Quaestio 
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cLXXvii.  in  Exod,  c.  20.,  ed  Bened,^*  shews  he  en- 
tertained the  false  notion,  that  the  High  Priest 
could  go  in  daily  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  a 
retinue ;  hut,  that  on  the  day  of  atonement  he  en- 
tered alone.  In  this  Sigonius  agrees  with  him,  De 
Rep.  Hebr,  v.  2.  Thus,  therefore,  the  main  objec- 
tion against  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  our  author  is 
repelled.  Still,  with  this  argument  few  will  be  able 
to  satisfy  their  minds.  For,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
these  Fathers  were  led  astray  bi/  the  authority  of  this 
very  passage^  which  they  were  not  otherwise  able  to 
explain.  In  this  way,  only,  could  CEcumenius  have 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  calling  the  Fore  Court  a 
ffXTjvri.  In  other  places  we  meet  also  with  the  correct 
view.  Thus,  it  is  said  in  Clement,  Strom.  L.  5.,  p. 
665. :  avoL  fisffov  dh  rov  xaX{jfiiiLarog  xa/  rov  ^a^a^sroco'- 
ficcroif  svda  roTg  hpsvfftv  s^i^v  i/ifihai,  Su//./ar^^/ov  rs  exs/ro, 
(tufi^oXov  Trig  ^^  /is(f({J  r<f)  x6(ffji,(f)  rtfiBi  Tcs/jULsvvjg  yl^g,^  And 
we  must  add,  that^  even  if  the  author  were  an  Alexan- 
drian, can  we  suppose  he  neyer  travelled  to  Jerusalem 
on  occasion  of  the  Feast  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  he 
never  acquired  from  others,  who  had  performed  the 
journey,  some  information  touching  the  arrangements 
in  the  Temple  ?  Can  we  suppose  that,  as  a  Christian^ 
he  never  visited  Jerusalem  ?  Philo  was  an  Alexan- 
drian ;  can  any  antiquarian  oversight  of  this  kind  be 
attributed  to  him  (see,  however  on  x.  11.)  ?  Did  he 
not  take  this  journey  to  Jerusalem  ?  And,  had  there 
not  existed,  besides,  from  the  year  150  before  Christ, 
the  temple  of  Onias  in  Leontopolis,  formed  exactly 
after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem  ?  In  this  state 
of  the  matter,  I  conceive,  we  should  be  very  scrupu- 
lous in  conjecturing  the  writer  to  have  been  guilty  of 
an  error  of  this  kind.  At  least,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
impartial  expositor  to  attempt  finding  another  way  of 

*  Wliat  Seb.  Schmid,  Calov,  and  others  have  alleged  as  the 
opinion  of  these  Fathers  is  founded  on  a  mistake. 

•*  Between  the  coveriner*  and  the  vail  within  which  it  was 
lawful  for  the  priests  alone  to  enter,  was  the  ^vfimrn^ff,  the 
symbol  of  the  earth  lying  in  the  centre  of  this  world. 
«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  264  on  xdXvft/i»,p  xnraitiretfftet.^Tr. 
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accounting  for  the  fact.     I  should,  therefore,  be  in- 
clined not  to  reject  the  explanation  of  the  censer. 
The  chief  difficulty  against  this  is  the  complete  si- 
lence of  the  Author  respecting  the  altar  of  incense,  in 
the  sanctuary.     I  acknowledge  this  difficulty.     Still, 
that  we  cannot  argue  with  much  certainty  from  an 
Author's  silence  upon  any  point,  that  we  must  some- 
times seek  the  means  of  explanation  in  some  inciden- 
tal circumstance  unknown  to  us,  is  shewn  by  many 
examples  of  historical  Enantiophanies.     Nay,   upon 
the  very  subject  under  discussion,  we  have  one  at 
hand.     In  the  passage  where  Josephus  relates  that 
Pompey  entered  into  the  Sanctuary,  he  says  he  saw  : 
*'  the  golden  table,  the  holy  candlestick,  the  censers, 
and  the  abundance  of  incense,   (Antiqq,  14,  4,  4.) — 
therefore,  exactly  the  articles  here  mentioned, — and, 
consequently,  the  same  doubts  as  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us.     Why  does  the  historian  mention  the  censers, 
even  the  incense,  and  yet  keep  silence  regarding  the 
golden  altar  of  incense  ?     Was  he,  too,  ignorant,  per- 
haps, of  its   situation?     This,    surely,   nobody   will 
affirm.     Further,  why  did  Titus  carry  with  him  the 
golden  candlestick,  the  table,  the  censers, — which  are 
yet  to  be  seen  on  the  triumphal  arch  in  Rome, — but 
not  the  golden  altar  of  incense  ?•  I  know  of  no  answer 
to  this  question.     It  appears  to  me,  that  such  ex- 
amples must  make  the  cautious  critic  pause,  and  so 
much  the  more  as  our  Author  adds,  that  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  treat  of  these  things  xarc^  fiipoc.      By 
these  remarks,  I  am  desirous  only  of  enforcing  caution, 
without  advancing  any  opinion  as  absolutely  the  right 
one.     Moreover,  if  the  signification,  altar  of  incense, 
be  retained,  there  are  various  ways  of  escape  from  the 
difficulty,  as,  for  instance,  the  following.     The  author 
does  not  say :  fisru  rb  devrs^ov  xara'7rgTa<ffia  viv  to  ^gu- 
covv  ^vfjiiuTTiPiov,  but,  /itgra  3g  ri  hivn^ov  xaTCMrkraafia  ^v 

*  Josephus,  also,  enumerating  the  holy  vessels  which  had 
been  carried  oiF  from  the  i'emple,  speaks  only  of  the  table,  and 
the  candlestick,  but  not  of  the  altar  of  incense,  De  Bello  Jud. 
Ci,  6,  6. 
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(Txjjifjj  7]  Xsyofisvri  d'yta  ay/wv,  and  of  this  (fotrivri  he  says, 
it  had  the  ^v,aiarr}oiov.  And  what  if  our  Author,  as 
the  Altar  of  Incense  stood  close  hy  that  second  veil, 
directly  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxx. 
6.)>  had  described  it  as  belonging  to  the  Holy  of  Holies? 
The   Altar   of  Incense   is   called,   1  Kings  vi.  22., 

*lOl7"*1t^N  n2Tan,  where  h  may  be  taken  in 

the  wider  sense,  denoting  the  genitive  relation,  as  well 
as  the  direction.  It  might  be  said,  too,  that  the  Au- 
thor writes  according  to  his  reminiscence  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, which,  in  Exod.  xxvi.,  treats  of  the  table  and 
the  candlestick,  and  not  till  much  later  of  the  Altar 
of  Incense,  &c.  apart,  chap.  xxx. 

The  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  writer  having 
placed  the  vessel  with  the  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod, 
in,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  while,  according  to  1 
Kings  viii.  9.,  there  was  nothing  in  it  save  the  two 
tables  of  the  law ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  the  Holy 
of  Holies  was  quite  empty.  See  Josephus,  De  Bell, 
Jud.  V.  5,  5.  The  Mosaic  record  speaks,  indeed, 
Exod.  xvi.  34.  Numbers  xvii.  JO.,  of  these  objects 
as  being  in  the  Holy  of  Holies:  not  in  the  Ark,  how- 
ever, but  before  it.  We  think  on  this  point,  we 
can  only  say  with  Theophylact,  that  our  author  follow- 
ed a  different  tradition.  How  this  tradition  arose  we 
know  not.  We  see  that  later  Rabbins,  by  a  subtle  in- 
terpretation of  the  Old  Testament  passages,  allowed 
themselves  to  fall  into  this  opinion  :  so  R.  Levi  Ben 
Gerson  (died  in  1370.),  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  which  is  printed  in  the  Amsterdam  Rab- 
binical Bible,  and  from  which  Buxtorf,  in  the  Area 
foed.,  has  extracted  the  passages.  In  like  manner, 
Abarbanel,  in  the  Comment,   on  I   Kings  viii.  9., 

who  says:    hSkH   DHm  ^3   '^T   DnSlpCl  Kl 

pn^n  vn  pnnN  ntoDi  ton  n^)::):  ^S 

J  Wnty*  *:nS  nn?3tyD  "  Our  forefathers  have  a 
tradition  that  these  things,  the  pot  with  the  manna, 
and  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  Israel^  were  preserved  in  the 
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Ark  of  the  Coyenant."     Theophjlact:  7(fug  ouv  

ix  'ira^adogscagav  J^e  roDro*  smi  xal  tvv  ^a^imtd^ovrtc 
ruv  *E/35a/wv  axjvrihvrat  ro\jro  ouruii  Ip^f/v.* 

Yer.  5.  Xspou^/jii  appears  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
LXX.,  without  the  Greek  flection^  and,  as  in  some 
passages  of  the  LXX.  (Gen.  iii.  24.  Ezek.  x.  15, 
16, 1§,  19 ;  xi.  22.),  is  employed  as  a  neuter,  because, 
in  Winer's  opinion,  wvevfj^ara  was  supplied,  but,  more 
correctly,  because  they  were  regarded  as  ^wa.  Comp. 
Josephus,  Antiqq,  3.  6,  5.,  ^wa  ^ersivd ;  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Strom.  5.  241.  Griesbach  has  allowed 
himself  to  make,  here,  an  arbitrary  change  quite  un- 
usual with  him,  namely,  the  insertion  of  the  article 
before  do^rig.  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by 
Vater  and  Schott,  although  they  are  supported 
in  the  change  by  no  authority,  with  the  exception 
of  Cod.  57.  and  80 — The  Codd.  of  Matthai  and 
Rink  also  omit  the  article.  Griesbach  considers  it 
as  certain,  that  do^a  signifies  the  Shekinah^  as,  for 
example,  Rey.  xxi.  11.,  and,  in  that  case,  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  article.  Those  expositors  who  do  not 
read  it  conceiye  themselyes  obliged  to  take  ^o^m  as 
gen.  subst.  pro  adj.^  and  translate  splendidi.  This  ad- 
jectival genitiye  of  the  same  word,  although  with  the 
article,  ri^g  do^9}$,  is  found  in  Acts  yii.  2.  James  ii. 
1.,  and  many  times  without  the  article  in  the  LXX. : 
xddid^a  do^rig,  Ecclus.  yii.  4.,  /ityaXsm  do^Tjg,  Ecclus. 
xyii.  10.  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  Bdhme  has  here 
applied  the  canon,  that  do^rig  has  not  the  article,  be- 
cause (like  ay/a  ay/wv,  Sy^t/ar^P/oi'  yer.  2,  4.)  it  stands 
as  a  nam.  prop.,  and,  for  this  he  has  appealed  to  Ecclus. 
1.  7>  11.  Wisd.  ix.  10.  In  these  passages,  howeyer, 
do|a  does  not  mean  the  Shekinah.  It  would  haye 
been  more  proper  to  haye  cited  1  Sam.  iy.  22.  a^a)x/(r- 
rai  86^a  d'jch  'loj^a^X  (more  frequently  sequ.  Gen.),  in 
which  passage  the  Shekinah  is  really  meant.  We 
must,  indeed,  expect  an  allusion  to  the  Shekinah  when 
the  word  occurs  with  Xe^ovZ/fi,  for,  in  the  Old  Testa- 

•  Perhaps,  therefore,  he  had  this  from  tradiiion, — for  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees  among  the  Hebrews  agree  that  it  was  so. 
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ment,  the  chenibim  are  mentioned  expressly  as  the 
bearers  of  the  DiTine  glor^,  and^  in  all  probability,  the 
name  is  derived  from  1^3.     Comp.  the  predicate  of 

God  D^n'I^Sn  na^  and  ninan  KDS.    This  leads 

us  to  the  antiquarian  question,  whether  that  do^a  or 
Shekinah,  in  the  temple,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  cloud 
supported  by  the  Cherubim.  This  was  formerly  the 
general  opinion.  But,  since  Vitringa,  and  particu- 
larly since  Thalemann,  this  Shekinah  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  Rabbinical  invention,  and  with  this  opinion 
Winer  in  his  Realworterbuch  (on  the  word  Bundes- 
lade),  and  Biihr,  in  a  work  which  we  shall  immedi- 
ately quote,  coincide.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  there  are  various  reasons  which  ought  to  decide 
us  in  favour  of  the  older  view,  which  has  been  ad- 
hered to  by  Rosenmiiller.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  would  be  too  extensive  for  our  limits.  And, 
perhaps,  also,  that  learned  Archaiologist  will  do  as 
Vitringa  says  he  himself  did  (2d.  Ed.  of  his  Observv. 
1712.):  Si  non  secundis,  saltern  tertiis  cutis  pedem 
retrahere. 

We  have  already  remarked,  ver.  2.,  that  the  author, 
in  all  probability,  had  a  symbolical  conception  of  these 
sacred  articles,  as,  indeed,  they  were  acknowledged  to 
have  a  symbolical  import.  In  the  ancient  world, 
symbol  had  a  much  more  extensive  reign  than  we  are 
now  inclined  to  suppose.  In  his  Prolegomena  to  My- 
thology, p.  258.,  ().  Miiller  remarks,  *«  An  earlier 
race  of  men,  who  lived  more  under  the  impressions  of 
sense,  must  have  had  a  far  greater  feeling  for  this  (the 
language  of  symbol) ;  we  may  say  that  all  nature 
shewed  a  physiognomy  to  them."  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition  of  this  commentary,  we  have  re- 
ceived, in  Bahr's  "  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Kultus," 
2  Thle.  I837.  u.  39.  a  work  executed  with  much  talent 
and  extraordinary  industry.  We  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  urgently  inviting  the  reader  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  that  production  ;  for,  although  seve- 
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ral  of  the  yiews  it  contains  cannot  be  admitted,  it  will 
serve  to  direct  attention  to  a  neglected  mine,  which 
will  certainly  yield  some  kind  of  return.  Hengsten- 
bei^,  also,  in  his  work,  Die  Authentic  des  Pentateuch^ 
B.  II.,  has  many  instructive  observations — ^for  the 
greater  part,  indeed,  in  contradiction  with  Bahr — con- 
nected with  this  subject,  for  instance  in  p.  628.  et  seq. 
In  the  first  place,  the  principle  justly  maintained  by 
both  theologians  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  that, 
before  we  inquire  what  kind  of  Exemplurs^  Types,  lie 
in  the  Old  Testament  institutions,  we  must  first  deter- 
mine  what  they  shadowed  out,  what  was  their  symha^ 
Heal  signification.  As  to  our  Author's  views  concerning 
the  signification  of  single  points  we  do  not  venture  to 
decide,  but,  we  will  attempt  briefly  to  display  the  im- 
port of  the  sacred  utensils,  in  their  connection  with  the 
Mosaic  arrangement — keeping  at  the  same  time  more 
closely  by  Hengstenberg  than  by  Bahr  (Of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  tent  we  will  speak  at  ver.  8.).  We  agree> 
in  particular,  with  Hengstenberg's  opinion,  that  the 
utensils  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  are  the  expression  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  people,  those  of  the  sanctuary 
the  expression  of  the  relation  of  the  people  to  God, 
they  point  out  horv  the  Israelite  may  draw  near  to  God^ 
Notwithstanding  all  Bahr's  acuteness  in  his  endeavour 
to  shew,  that  a  meaning  must  be  given  to  the  shew- 
bread  diJBferent  from  that  hitherto  adopted,  still  the 
reasons  appear  to  us  to  preponderate  which  make  it  a 
presentation  of  the  community  to  God,  of  course  spirit- 
ually taken,  good  works.  The  Oil  and  the  Light  de- 
note the  pure  knowledge  of.  God  in  which  the  cove- 
nant people  are  to  shine,  the  lights,  seven  in  number,  are 
the  number  of  the  oath ,  and  consequently  of  the  covenant, 
the  loaves,  twelve  in  number,  refer  to  the  twelve  tribes, 
in  which  the  nation  is  represented.  The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,   especially  so  called  firom  the  ^fl  **l!n 

n^ly  the  ten  commandments,  as  the  fundamental  law 

of  Israel,  denotes  the  basis  of  the  connection  into 
which  the  holy  God  enters  with  sinful  men.     It  ia 
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covered  with  the  mercy-seat,  in  which,  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  blood  was  sprinkled  for  the  collectiye  sin 
of  the  people,  by  which  it  is  expressed,  that  the  divine 
mercy  is  stronger  than  the  law;  the  Cherubim  are 
the  personified  creation,  they  look  down  upon  the 
mercy-seat,  thus  expressing  that  the  whole  creation  is 
based  upon  God's  mercy  and  law. 

Ver.  6,  7» — The  Author,  by  continuing  the  use  of 
the  present,  g/V/atf/v,  cr^otf^ggg/,  after  having  spoken  of 
the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
marks  its  continuance  throughout  all  ages.  Even  of 
his  own  time  he  might  so  speak,  for,  that  arrangement 
with  which  he  has  chiefly  here  to  do,  (see  ver.  8,  9.), 
the  relation  of  the  Sanctuary  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
still  existed.  Bleek  seems  very  imreasonable  in  con- 
fidently drawing,  from  this  circumstance,  the  conclu- 
sion to  the  Author's  belief,  that  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant and  all  the  other  things  were  extant  in  his  time. 
Aict'TravTog,  in  opposition  to  aVag,  ver.  7.?  relates  to 
such  sacerdotal  functions  as  continued  to  be  perform- 
ed :  the  daily  incense,  the  lighting  of  the  candles,  of 
which  three  burned  during  the  day,  the  others  being 
lighted  in  the  evening,  the  placing  of  fresh  loaves  on 
the  Sabbath,  &c.  "A-rag  in  ver.  7-,  like  n3t!^2  nilK 

T   T    "  "     ~ 

Lev.  xvi.  34.  Exod.  xxx.  10.,  relates  only  to  the  one 
day  in  the  year.  There  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  number  of  times  which  the  High  Priest, 
on  this  one  day,  entered  the  adytum.  In  Lev.  xvi., 
there  is  no  sure  mention  made;  fi:om  ver.  18.,  we 
might  certainly  conclude  that  he  went  in  once  only. 
But,  when  we  consider  the  various  rites  which  he  had 
to  perform,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Rab- 
bins who  speak  of  his  having  entered  it  four  times. 
At  any  rate,  he  must  have  gone  twice  behind  the  vail. 
This  we  learn  from  Lev.  xvi.  15. ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  so  considered  by  Philo  in  the  passage,  Le^ 
gat.  ad  Caium,  p.  1035.  He  says  that  the  High 
Priest  himself,  if  he  went  three  or  four  times  in  a  day 
nto  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  to  die  the  death ;   indi- 
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rectly,  therefore,  we  learn  that  he  went  in  twice.  Now, 
we  must  certainly  agree  with  Phiio,  excluding,  as  he 
does,  with  so  much  precision,  a  third  entrance.  For  the 
Mishna,  which  is  generally  brought  against  him  as  an 
Antiquarian  authority,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  speak 
'directly  of  an  entrance  four  times  in  a  day.  The 
later  Rabbins  have  done  this,  for  instance  Maimo- 
nides,  in  the    DV    D^llV   DH^SDn,  and  R. 

Kotzi  (in  the  13  cent.).  But,  where  these  Rabbins, 
and  particularly  Maimonides,  come  into  collision  with 
Philo  and  Josephus,  they  must,  with  few  exceptions,  be 
ranked  below  the  latter,  as  authority.  Comp.  the 
particular  proofs  for  this  opinion  in  Schottgen's  Dis- 
sertation against  Ugolini,  De  fide  Maimonidis  in  ad" 
struendis  antiquitatibus  Hebraicis^  17^0.  Comp., 
howerer,  Winer,  Keallex.  II.  764.,  who  makes  it 
appear  credible,  ^om  the  Hebrew  text,  that  the  piiest 
entered  three  times.  On  the  question  in  general, 
comp.  Deyling^  Observv.  sacrae^  II.  13.  The  gen. 
of  time^  rov  sviolvtov^  belongs  to  the  "  standing  formu- 
lae," in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
passage,  as  also  John  viii.  2.,  remains  to  be  added 
to  Winer,  p.  187.  Ou  %w^/$  al/uLarog,  the  negative 
form  of  the  expression  to  strengthen  it,  as  yii.  20. ; 
the  antitype  lies  in  ver.  12.  did  ds  rov  thkx)  at/Marog* 
Without  expiation  for  his  own  and  for  others'  sins  he 
dared  not  even  approach  God  once.  On  ayvori/iLdTUfy 
comp.  the  exposition  of  v.  2.,  where  dyvoovureg  is  em- 
ployed as  here. 

Ver,  8.  In  this  interesting  declaration,  the  author 
informs  us  what  typical  meaning  we  are  to  ascribe 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  Temple.  The  Holy  of 
Holies,  during  the  period  of  the  Old  Covenant,  being 
shut  to  the  priests  and  the  people,  indicated  that  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  generally,  was  not  yet  opened  for 
mankind.  The  Old  Testament  economy  is  represented 
by  the  Sanctuary,  the  New  Testament  economy  by  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  lawgiver  himself  did  not  com- 
prehend the  typical  sense  of  that  institution ;  but  the 
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Holy  Spirit  of  God,   who  guided  him,  did  at  first 
intend    this  meaning,    Comp.    1   Peter  i.     11,   12. 
'O5oj  Tuv  ay/uv  is  the  gen.  of  direction.     With  this  we 
must  not  compare  odog  ^aXafftfjjj,  Matth.  ir.  15.,  which 
is  wrong  interpreted  by  Fritzsche,  the  sensje  in  that 
passage  being  :  the  way  at  (by)  the  sea.     But  it  may 
be  compared  with  2  Sam.  xviii.  23. :  sd^a/tiiv  tyiv  odhv 
rriv  rov  K£;)^a^,  or  Matth.  x.  5. :  odog  s^vuv.     The  gen. 
is.  different  in  slfffodog  tuv  dy/wi',  x.  19.     That  dyia 
denotes  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  what  kind  of  Holy 
of  Holies  it  is,  we  find  in  viii.  1,  2.  vi.  19.,  and  in 
this  chap.  Ter.  12.  24.     The  idea,  that  redemption  by 
Christ  has  opened  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  all  mankind, 
is  expressed  by  the  vail  rent  at  the  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer.    In  our  Epistle,  the  Holy  of  Holies,   into 
which  Christ  has  entered  and  prepared  the  way  for 
us,  is  Heaven,  the  realised  unity  with  God,  absolute 
bliss.     See  on  viii.  5.     This  heaven  is  already  open 
to  believers,  and  they  have  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace  through  faith,  iv.  16.    vii.  19.  25.    x.  19.  22. 
They  shall  one  day  have  access  to  it  by  sight.     As  it 
is  said  of  the  a/c^v  /j^sXXcav^  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is 
yet  future,  on  the  other,  that,  for  believers,  it  is  al- 
ready present ;  while,  on  the  one  side,  it  is  affirmed 
that  they  shall  hereafter  enter  into  the  Qatukua  rjnu 
0SOU,  on  the  other,  that  they  are  already  entered  in, — 
so  is  it  with  their  being  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.     But,  at 
the  enc^cometh  the  heavenly  temple,  the  tabernacle;  the 
city  of  God  upon  earth  receives  reality  in  the  pheno- 
menon also.  Rev.  xi.  19.  xxi.  2.  3.   Comp.  on  viii.  5. 
2ra<r/i/  ex^tv  different  from  ffri^vai,  =  to  continue^  last, 
dure*     Comp.  the  passages  in  Kypke,  p.  397»>  for 
example,  in  Polybius,  5,  5,  3.  rSjv  'ETriffluv  rjdri  araffiv 
i^ovruvy  <*  as  the  monsoon  still  continued." 

Having  thus  inquired  into  the  author's  views  re- 
specting the  typical  signification  of  the  structure  of 
the  Temple,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  expositors  have  taught  concerning  it. 

There  is  one  ancient  view,  although  certainly  not  a 
genuine  historical  one,  which,  alas !  reigns  in  many 
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of  our  academical  lectures  on  Hebrew  Archaeology,  and 
above  it,  even  such  books  as  Winer's  Real- Lexicon,  in 
other  respects  a  valuable  work,  are  very  little  elevated, 
— under  which  the  whole  Mosaic  worship  appears  in 
the  character  of  a  religious  pageant.   In  our  exposition 
of  ver.  5.,  we  drew  attention  to  an  opinion  of  O.  Miil- 
ler's  respecting  the  wide  prevalence  of  symbol  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  same  philologer  comprehends  Creu- 
zer  s  view  (Prolegomenon  z.  Mythol.  s.  332.)  in  these 
words : — "  It  was  necessary  that  the  pure  light  of  know- 
ledge should  break  forth  in  a  corporeal  object,  in  order 
that  it  might  fall  upon  the  eye  in  the  reflex,  and  in  a 
coloured,  although  dimmer,  shine ;  therefore  that  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race  was  obliged  to  speak  alto- 
gether in  imagery."     De  Wette  and  v.  Colin  have 
likewise  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  symbol    in 
the   ancient    world  (See  Hengstenberg's  Mchth.  d, 
Pentat.  IL  s,  614.).     Doubtless  no  symbol  is  of  the 
highest f  but  the  highest  may  be  in  the  symbol,  as  the 
sun  is  reflected  by  the  water ;  and  we  require  the  re- 
flection in  the  water  so  long  as  we  cannot  look  upon 
the  sun.     It  is  also  admitted  by  De  Wette,  that  the 
lawgiver  himself,   who  founded  the  worship,   must 
have  been  conscious  of  its  import,  and  that  only  the 
rude  mass  of  the  people  took  the  symbol  for  the  thing. 
Now,  since  the  Old  Testament  bears  so  distinctly  the 
symbolic  character,  and  as,  moreover,  Exod.  xxv.  40. 
alludes  to  this,  although  in  a  more  veiled  manner,  we 
cannot  wonder  if  the  Jews,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times,  explain  the  arrangements  of  their  wor- 
ship symbolically.    Philo's  explanations  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  its  component  parts  are  found  particularly 
in  the  Third  Book  De  vita  Mods,     According  to  his 
view,  the  \aog  is  in  general  the  image  of  the  vojjra ;  the 
avXr]  the  image  of  the  alffdrird  ;  the  holy  candlestick, 
with   its  seven  branches,  the  picture  of  the    seven 
planets  ;  the  four  colours  of  the  vails  of  the  Temple 
are  the  four  elements  ;  as  the  tabernacle  in  general  is 
the  symbol  of  the  universe,  &c.     Phiio,  too,  proceeds 
upon  the  symbolical  explanation  of  Exod.  xxv.  40. 
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The  Alexandrine  book  of  Wisdom  considers — which 
Philo  also  does — the  High  Priest's  garment  as  the  ante- 
type  of  the  oXog  6  x6(ffiog^  ch.  XTiii.  24.     Josephus  phi- 
losophizes in  a  similar  manner.     He  sees  in  the  taber- 
nacle in  general  an  image  of  the  universe,  and  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  the  image  of  the  ouoavCg,  d/^  Thv  ov^avhv 
avsmQctrov  thcti  dvtf^w-7ro/s,in  the  Fore-court  and  the  Sanc- 
tuary, the  image  of  the  earth  and  tea :  %cii  y<i^  raZra 
'iraaiv  hrtv  siriZara,   Antiqq.  3,  3,  7.     According  to 
him,  also,  the  candlestick  represents  the  seven  pla- 
nets, the  twelve  loaves  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
&c.     The  Fathers  follow  the  views  of  Philo.     We 
find  manifold  cofmtca/  explanations  among  the  later 
Rabbins  also     (See    Bahr,  I.  105.    seq.).      There, 
however,  we  find  the  coarse  material  view,  which, 
taking  Exod.  xxv.  40.  literally,  supposes  in  hearen 
real  outward  tjrpes  pf  the  Jewish  sacred  things.    There 
it  is  said,  that  there  is  a  temple   in  heaven,  nay  a 
priest,  Michael  (we  may  here  remind  the  reader  of 
the  signification  of  the  name,  "  Who  is  like  God  ?"), 
»or  Metatron,  who  presents  the  souls  of  the  just  as  an 
atonement  for  Israel,  &c.     The  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  Schottgen's  Diss,  de,  Hierosolyma  coelesti, 
c.  //.  De  Templo  HierosoL  coel.^  and  in  Buxtorf,  De 
area  foederis,  c»  6.     The  following  passage  forms  a 
remarkable  parallel   to  Heb.  viii.  5.,  yet   has  been 
quoted  by  Schottgen    neither   on  Heb.  viii.,  nor  in 
that  dissertation.     It  is  found  in  R.  Ascher  Bechai's 
(towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  author  of  the  distinguished  work 
Choboth  Hallebabot,  Ben  Joseph  Bechai)  Comm.  in 

legem,  fl4S.  col  3.1  ^ifiS   mtyOH   ShJ  pD 

NDin  HDD  ^{!^  K^npan  n^ni  Q':sh 

*'  The  High  Priest,  who  performs  the  service  in  the 
lower  sanctuary  in  the  presence  of  God,  is  a  Bi7yfia,(i^\ui 
the  Rabbinical  notion  agrees  with  Mdny,(ia  in  our  pas- 
sage) of  the  sacerdotal  functions  performed  in  the 
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upper  sanctuary."  Now  did  the  Rabbins  take  what 
they  hare  said  on  this  subject  in  its  literal  sense  ? 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  did  so,  in  the  same  way  as 
Christian  Theologians  haye  conceived  of  the  interce^' 
M<m,  singing  of  Psalms,  &c.  But,  unquestionably, 
others  have  employed  these  expressions  in  a  figurative 
sense.  In  this  respect,  the  book  Sohar  is  difi^cult  to 
be  unravelled,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  there 
in  a  region  of  coarsely  carnal  misunderstandings  of 
the  Scripture,  or  in  one  of  profound  symbolicism. 
Thus,  in  a  passage  relating  to  the  subject  before  us, 
and  found  in  the  book  of  Sohar,  but  omitted  by 
Schuttgen  in  the  dissertation  we  have  mentioned,  it  is 
said  that,  *'  God  had  intended,  when  Israel  departed 
from  Egypt,  to  send  them  down  a  temple  firom  heaven 
built  by  Himself,  but  that,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
the  people.  He  was  obliged  to  retain  it,  D^O*  ^1D*7 
n^nrQ  Wp*n£)l  "  untU  the  end  of  the  days  in 
the  last  redemption*  (Antetype  of  the  redemption 
from  Egypt).  In  considering  the  declarations  of  the 
book  of  Sohar,  however,  the  question  affecting  its 
authenticity  ought  not  to  be  forgotten — a  question 
which  I  have  discussed  in  a  dissertation  entitled,  De 
ortu  Cabulae,  1837- 

In  all  his  inquiries  respecting  the  Old  Testament 
arrangements,  the  Christian  Theologian  has,  above 
all  things,  to  keep  steadily  in  mind,  that  his  first  ob- 
ject must  be  to  determine  what  meaning  the  Law- 
giver himself  gave  to  his  institutions  (see  on  ver.  5). 
"When  we  have  defined  the  symbol,  we  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  type.  For  if,  according  to 
ver.  8.,  the  Holy  Ghost  intimated  what  yet  Moses  did 
not  perceive,  still  the  object  designed  for  the  Chris- 
tians does  not  exclude  an  object  for  the  Israel  of  that 
period.  The  excellent  work  of  Bahr,  regarding  the 
import  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  has,  in  our  opinion, 
missed  that  import,  in  taking — after  the  example  of 
Philo  and  Josephus — ^the  Tabernacle  of  Testimony 
only  as  the  image  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (the 
latter  as  the  fore-court).     This  view  of  the  subject  is 
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exposed  at  the  very  outset  to  the  ohjection,  that,  in 
adopting  it,  Bahr  can  assign  no  special  meaning  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  In  essentials  we  agree  witli 
Hengstenberg  (passim,  p.  628.  et  9£q.\  considering 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  as  *'  the  symbol  of  God's 
kingdom  in  the  Old  Covenant,"  as  a  representation  of 
the  dwelling  of  God  among  His  own.  The  fore-conrt 
receives  the  whole  of  the  mixed  Israel ;  the  sanctu- 
ary denotes  the  position  of  the  genuine,  sacerdotal 
Israelites,  and  hence,  into  it,  the  priests  only  entered ; 
the  Holy  of' Holies,  the  absolute  communion  with 
God,  into  which  no  one,  not  even  the  sacerdotal 
Israelite,  could  pass.  This  arrangement  must  have 
made  upon  even  the  ruder  minds  among  the  Israel- 
ites die  impression,  that  they  were  not  yet  suffi- 
cientiy  pure,  that  their  condition  excluded  them  from 
God.  With  this  view  of  the  gt/mbolical  import,  the 
topical  meaning  given  by  our  Author  agrees.  By  the 
prohibition  of  the  priests  themselves  from  entering 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  it  teaches  that,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  generally,  complete  communion  with  God 
had  not  appeared.  Among  Christian  expositors  we 
find  a  greater  agreement  on  this  article  of  typology 
than  on  any  other.  Induced  particularly  by  x.  20. 
(comp.,  below,  the  Author's  exposition,  p.  29.), 
some  certainly  look  upon  the  tabernacle  as  tax  image 
of  the  earthly  (f3c^vu,u,a  of  Christ ;  so,  also,  Lundius  on 
the  Jewish  sacred  things.  But  the  current  opinion  of 
the  Christian  church  is,  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  a 
symbol  of  the  ecclesia  triumpkans,  the  Sainctuary  that 
of  the  ecclesia  tmilitans.  Thus  Origen,  Horn.  IX.  in 
Lev.  p.  243.  eeL  i?.,  and  finally,  Michaelis,  in  his 
Typical  Theology.  To  this  many,  after  the  example 
of  Coccejus,  added  the  other  meanings :  the  Holy  of 
Holies  is  heaven  itself)  in  which  indeed  is  the 
ecclesia  triumpkans  and  the  ChrisUan  economy  ia 
general,  which  again,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Jewish  economy  as  the  ecclesia  triumpkans  to 
die  militans.  According  to  Witsius,  the  Sanctuary 
unites  a  threefold  type :  I.  Caelum  visUfHe,  2.  Cere- 
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moniae  legis^  3  Caro  ChristL  Various  interpretations 
are  united  also  bj  v.  Meyer,  "who  particularly  refers 
the  three  divisions  to  three  degrees  of  the  Christian 
life;  the  highest  is  that  where  are  the  offerer Sy  "  where 
the  animal  nature  is  slain,  and  the  fire  of  devotion 
bums  uninterruptedly  (Blatter  fiir  hohereWahrheit, 
Th.  10.  s.  39.).*'  This  interpretation,  however,  I  do 
not  understand,  as  there  was  no  slaying  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  nor  did  any  light  illuminate  its  sacred  gloom. 
The  above  mentioned  most  correct  views  are,  properly 
speaking,  not  in  opposition  with  the  view  taken  by 
our  Epistle,  inasmuch  as  these  two  things  are  true  of 
the  Christian,  namely,  that  he  has  been  redeemed, 
and  is  daily  being  redeemed,  that  for  him  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  already  present,  and  that  he  daily  prays, 
^'  Thy  kingdom  come,"  that  already,  in  faith,  he  has 
Heaven  upon  earth,  and — that  he  still  waits  for  it. 
Now,  in  so  far  as  complete  comniunion  with  God  first 
appears  at  the  end  of  all  things,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  eccL  trium" 
phans ;  and  this  refetence  has  also  a  Biblical  basis  in 
Rev.  xi.  19 ;  xxi.  2,  3. 

Ver.  9.  Schulz  strenuously  insists  that  *7ra§a^oXn 
here,  as  at  xi.  19.,  should  be  translated  '<  likeness,'* 
and  not  '*  type."  He  is  right  in  so  far,  as,  by  tjrpe, 
in  the  language  of  ddgmatics,  we  think  of  something 
future,  although  this  usage  of  language  is  arbitrary* 

7{J^/2  and  JJkA>o  are  used  by  the  Eabbins  and  in 

Syriac  also  of  types.  If  we  explain  xi.  19.  iv  cra^aCoXP', 
with  Schulz,  then,  in  that  passage,  the  likeness  is  a 
type.  But,  here,  the  subject  is  a  "  representation  of  a 
likeness"  (Gleichnissdarstellung),  as  Schulz  expresses 
it,  which  is  not  a  prototpye,  but  =  (sxiay^a<pi^,  *0 
xai^hg  6  hi^rnxi^g  is,  namely,  like  Gal.  i.  4.,  the  time 
before  the  Messiah;  with  relation  to  t}iis  the  fl-^wrjj 
oxnvrjj  to  which  also  we  refer  nrtg,  is  a  likeness.  But 
the  believers,  for  whom  the  xat^hg  d/o§6u>ffsus  is  already 
come  (ver.  10.  and  viii.  8.),  are  thus  far-  delivered 
from  the  xat^hg  incrr^xdig^  as  Paul  (Gal.  i.  4.)  says.    In 
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this  ante -Messianic  period  sacrifices  were  offered, 
which  did  not  perfect  any  thing  xara  ffvvsidi^ffiVy  but 
Kara  ffdoxa,  Comp,  dixatuifiara  aaoxog^  ver.  10.,  7ccc0a' 
fort^C  ^ni  ca^xCg^  ver.  13.  As  this  nXiiuiCig  is  not  a 
proper  one,  so  it  is  ^id  plainly  of  the  time  of  the  vofMog, 
▼ii.  19.,  ouhh  sTiXsluffsv ;  whereas  Believers  are  sanctified 
hj  a  real  offering,  which  purifies  also  the  (fvvildr}(rig^  x. 
2 — 14, — '2vveidri(rig  we  cannot  translate  by  conscience 
(Oewissen),  as  our  language  refers  the  expression 
commonly  in  a  narrower  sense  to  what  is  called  the 
dictamen  ethicum.  In  the  Greek  it  has  a  more  com- 
prehensive meaning,  and  corresponds  more  nearly 
with  our  consciousness  (Bewusstseyn).  Comp.  the  de- 
rivation tfuvo78a  fici.  Hence,  also,  the  word  in  Greek, 
is  joined  with  the  genitive  of  the  object,  which  can- 
not be  done  in  German,  c.  x.  2.  1  Peter  ii.  19. 
Herodian,  vii.  1.  8,  Tg>wg/oDv  denotes  especially,  the 
negative  activity  of  the  removal  of  a  consciousness  of 
guilt,  but,  also,  the  positive  of  the  sanctification  of 
ihe  inward  man  through  love.  In  this  respect,  the 
translation  "  Consciousness"  (Bewusstseyn)  intro- 
duced by  Schul35,  is  the  preferable  one,  and  ought  to 
have  been  adopted  by  De  Wette.  Theoph. :  TiaroL  rh 
e<rci)  av&^WTTov, 

Ven  10  — We  must  first  consider  the  readipg  in  this 
passage.  Very  weighty  authorities  read  dmatui/jLara 
(some  8ixaii»jfia\  namely  ABD,  the  Syriac,  Coptic, 
Italic,  &c.  These  Codd.  also,  with  the  exception  of 
B,  omit  xa/.  The  external  evidence,  therefore,  pre- 
dominates in  favour  of  d/xa/cu/^ara,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Bengel,  Mill,  Knapp,  and  Lachmann. 
Still,  it  has  found  opponents,  and  that,  too,  among  the 
more  modem  critics,  Matthai,  Bohme  and  Kuinol, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Nominative  was  introduced 
by  those  who  would  not  suffer  the  Anacoluthic  co-or- 
dination of  smxzifisva  with  the  fem.  /J^i  dwd/ui^svai.  In 
Cod,  c  €,  of  Matthai,  the  reading  fin  dwdfisva,  as  a 
neutr.^  has  certainly  arisen  in  this  way;  and,  in  Cod.  23. 
of  Griesbach,  the  fem.  ivixBtfievai.  But,  I  think  we 
must  decide  in  fayour  of  the  Nominative,  for  the  fol- 
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lowing  reasons:    1.  Atxaioj,(ia(fi  <fa^%6g  could  not  well 
be  co-ordinated  by  the  author  with  jSa'TrniffioTg  and 
/3^6a,aa<r/,  as  it  is  a  generic  idea,  not  a  species ;  whereas, 
regarded  as  the  predicament  of  the  preceding  nouns,  it 
is  here   particularly   appropriate:     2.    The  addition 
fd^vov  lirt  0^(a,'Mafft  xtX,  is  so  negligently  adjoined,  that 
we  can  scarcely  expect  the  author,  in  the  subsequent 
employment  of  E-7r/xg/,tt6va,  to  have  had  in  mind  the 
preceding  ^uov'a/  ,a^  dwd/ntm/.     But,  if  he  really  had  it 
in  yiew,  he  would  scarcely   have   co-ordinated  the 
neutr.  so   completely,  as  an  Anacoluthon,  with  the 
fi,^  dvvdfjbsvat.     We  explain  the  proposition  thus :    At 
first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  the  ^^u>/xara  xrX. 
were  precisely  the  objects  with  reference  to  which 
sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  and  that,  consequently, 
impure  meats  and  drinks  were  meant.     And,  in  fact, 
Schulz,  and  especially  de  Wette,  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  earlier  expositors,  have  thus  explained  it : 
*'  All  of  which  is  imposed  only  under   (forbid   of) 
meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings   and   carnal 
ordinances."     But,  how  can  the  words  be  taken  in 
this  sense,  seeing  that  the  fiaTrttf/tiot  themselves  be- 
longed rather  to  the  means  of  expiation  and  purifica- 
tion ?     We  must  of  necessity  consider  the  meats,  and 
drinks,  and  washings,  as  denoting,  along  with  the  in- 
stitutes of  the  sacrifices,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
ritual  worship.     *Et/  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
pointing  out  what  is  contemporaneous^  as  Wahl,  p. 
122.,  explains:  the  rites  of  meats  go   side  by  side 
with  the  sacrifices,  &;c.     Movov  may  not,  therefore,  be 
placed  in  close  connection  with  'r^offpeoovrai :  it  would 
be  more  clear  if,  in  this  passage,  we  had,  instead  of 
the  adverb,  the  adjective  f^/  fiovo/g  ^putfiasi^  or  im  jS^ciJ- 
^a<r/  fiivoii,  as  we  find  it  elsewhere  so  frequently  in 
the   New   Testament,  Matth.  iv.   4.  xii.  4.,  and   in 
other  passages.      Now,  since  this  proposition  with 
fj^ovov  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding,  the 
apposition  bixctKri/jLara  (fuoxog  is  less  striking ;  and,  in- 
deed,   it  must  not  be  placed,   as  an   Anacoluthon, 
in  connection  with  the  preceding  dative,  but — as  in 
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fact  the  predicate  faoxixov  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
sacrifice,  ver.  13, — as  an  apposition  to  the  whole  pre- 
ceding proposition,  making  it  relate  also  to  the  cr^oo'- 
peosty  dojpa.  Compare  such  appositions,  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 
Bom.  xii.  1.  2  Thess.  i.  5. — In  explanation  of  ffctff, 
under  this  construction,  we  refer  to  that  of  aa^xixos, 
vii.  16. ;  here  the  idea  of  the  external,  in  contrast  to 
the  <rvvetdri(fig,  as  at  ver.  13.,  is  made  prominent. 

Conscious  that  this  severe  opinion  of  ordinances 
which  came  from  God  might  give  offence,  he  adds,  that 
Providence  had  only  intended  a  psedagogical  purpose 
with  them.  Aio^^ottfig  has  a  retrospective  allusion  to 
Tiii.  8,  9. 

Ver.  11—14.   The  realiiy  of  the  good  things  of  the 
New  Constitution, 

Ver.  11,  12. — Uu^aysyo/jutvog  is  employed  pictures- 
quely, as  if  we  should  say,  there  Christ  appears.  Bengel : 
turn  dixit  repente  cedite  L^vitae  !  MsXKovra  aya^a, 
like  X.  1.;  comp.  on  i.  1.,  and  vi.  5.  Thfj^iXKov  is  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  in  general  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  Messiah ;  regarded  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  that  which  the  regnum  gloriae  will 
give,  but  which,  in  its  beginnings,  is  already  present 
m  the  regnum  gratiae.  Among  these  aya&d  fisXkovra 
there  is  mentioned,  in  the  sequel>  what,  in  this  worlds 
is  the  portion  of  believers,  the  aimtog  Xur^coatg,  ver. 
12.,  and  the  xa&ap<ffLhg  rrig  avvetdrjifiug,  ver.  14.  Con- 
trasted with  the  Old  Testament  tabernacle,  the  New 
Testament  one,  through  which  Christ  passed,  is  called 
the  greater  and  more  perfect.  Its  perfection  consists 
especially  in  its  being  ov  ^siPonroiriTog.  To  ^-iPo^oirjrov^ 
even  according  to  Classical  usage,  denotes  what  has 
not  ^{taei  arisen,  and,  hence,  u^eiPOvoiriTov,  everything 
that  God  has  produced.  There  is  an  interesting  paral- 
lel in  Theod.,  Quaest,  in  Levit.  c.  8.,  in  which  he  con- 
trasts ^thv  ^5^,  that  which  God  kindled  by  a  ray  from 
heaven,  and  crD^  ybi^o'^oiyirov,  that  which  man  kindles. 
A  fiimUar  contrast  is  found  in  Heliodorus.  L.  2.  p* 
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111.  ^c^.  Cornel,  The  import  of  the  word  is,  there- 
fore, expressed  by  a  circumlocution,  yiii.  2.:  ^v  e^^sv 
0  xOgiog  xat  ovx .  avdowjrog.  Of  course  dyjioo'jcoir^ro^ 
does  not  mark  the  absolute  contrast  to  the  material, 
although  an  allusion  to  this  was  easily  added  to  its 

meaning,  as  when  in  the  LXX.  D^S^Sk  is  trans- 

lated  directly  ra  ^nQommra^  or  when  Paul  speaks 
in  a  depreciating  tone  of  the  nrs^iTO}j,r\  y^si^o^oifjrog^ 
£ph.  ii.  1,1.  Col.  ii.  11.  On  the  other  hand,  the  false 
witnesses,  Mark  xiv.  58.,  say  that  Christ  wished  to 
put  a  vahs  dyjtoo'-TTfiiriroi  in  the  place  of  the  ;^E/^offo/jjro?, 
and  think  nothing  certainly  of  a  pure  ^I'gu/ctar/xov,  but  of 
an  edifice  of  etherial  matter.  In  like  manner,  Paul 
speaks  of  a  mfia.  ^rveu^ar/xov,  whose  substance,  although 
crKgu^aar/xoi/,  ceases  not  to  be  tfwaa.  The  author  here  re- 
presents the  whole  heavenly  fabric  as  such  an  etherial 
tabernacle ;  so  that  the  Holy  of  Holies,  according  to 
this  application  of  the  symbol,  is  not  heaven  itself^  as 
at  ver.  24.,  but  something  lying  beyond  heaven,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  Introd.  p.  109.,  and  viii.  1. 

A/c^  in  ver.  12.,  marks  mediation,  as  afterwards 
ver.  23.,  and  1  John  v.  6.,  in  as  much  as  upon  the  sup- 
position alone  of  this  sacrificial  gift  was  an  entrance 
permitted  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  II.  Aor,  iv§d' 
fiivog  formed  according  to  the  termination  of  the  I.  Aor, 
Sturz  has  collected,  De  dial.  Alex.  p.  61.,  the  nume- 
rous examples  of  this  termination  of  the  Aorist  in  the 
LXX.,  and  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  those  in  the 
New  Testament  have  been  subjected  to  a  perilous  trial 
by  Fritzsche,  Comm,  ifi.  Marc  p.  63H.  ei  seq.,  who  at- 
tempts to  shew  which  of  them  belong  to  the  copyists 
and  which  to  the  writers  themselves.  It  is  certain 
that  this  form  was  current  in  Alexandria,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  stone  of  Rosetta,  and  other  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions. It  is  equally  certain  that  it  may  be  ex- 
punged from  the  manuscripts  of  the  authors  prior  to 
the  age  of  Alexander  Fischer  has  banished  it  from 
Hesiod,  Dawes  and  Wolf,  &c.,  from  Demosthenes. 
On  the  passage  in  the  Oral.  Adv,  I^pt,,  where  Beiske 
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has  read  iv^a/is'^ovgf  Wolf  observes  ineque  in  his  {Atti'- 
cis)  ullum  cerium  hujus  usus  exemplum  credo  reperiri^ 
Schafer,  Appar.  ad  Demosih.  III.  67-  Koch  on 
Mdris^  p.  361  (Buttmann,  indeed,  has  spoken  in 
favour  of  retaining  Icretra  in  Euripides,  but,  as  a  regu- 
lar I.  Aor.y  Ausfuhrl-Gramm,  II.  217.).  That  this 
mode  of  writing,  however,  was  introduced  only  and 
solely  hy  the  Alexandrian  transcribers  into  the  Codd* 
is  an  arbitrary  assumption  on  the  part  of  Sturz  and 
Hug.  Gan  the  whole  of  the  very  numerous  Codd, 
in  which  that  ^wvjj  * Asiavn  i.  c.  0d§Zacog  is  found 
have  been  written  ow/y  in  Alexandria  f  Comp.  too  a 
number  of  examples  in  Lobeck  on  Phrjnichus,  p. 
lo9.  And,  besides,  the  grammarian  in  Becker's 
Anecd,  III.  p.  1270.  expr^essly  ascribes  the  forms 
sfdyafAiv,  7i}Jafi^v  to  ffuvTidita/ 


»  We  have  already  taken  occasion,  on  ch.  ii.  1.,  in  speaking 
of  the  orthography  with  a  single  instead  of  a  double  ^,  to  ob- 
serve that  what  Sturz  has  alleged  respecting  the  orthography 
of  the.  Alexandrians  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncritical.  We 
there  pointed  attention  to  the  important  conclusions  which 
Hug,  in  particular,  has  drawn,  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  native  country  of  the  most  important  New  Testament  Codrf. 
from  the  mode  of  spelling  followed  in  them.  Besides  the  bar- 
baric m  in  tEe  terminations  of  the-^or.  //.,  there  is  a  peculiarity, 
purely  orthographical,  from  whiidi  he  determines  absolutely  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  the  Codd.,  of  the  Cod,  BAC  and  even  D 
fHug*s  Einlek.  I.  S.  277.  281.  284.  287.).  This  is  the  /e  be- 
fore the  labials.  The  assertion  that  even  the  Z,a<tMO-Grecian 
Cod,  D  was  written  in  Alexandria  does  appear  the  most  sur- 
prising. This  is  felt  by  that  learned  critic  himself,  for  he  ob- 
serves :  ''a -Latino-Grecian  Cod.  written  in  Alexandria  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  remarkable,  for  the  proofs  of  which  we  should 
not  wish  to  remain  in  arrear."  Now  in  what  does  this  proof 
consist  ?  In  the  termination  of  the  Aorists  in  «,  and  in  the  /e 
before  the  labials-^ positively  nothing  more.  He  has  not  even 
adduced  the  examples  (particularly  noted  by  Sextus  Empir.  at 
Alexandrian)  of  the  formation  of  the  3d  pers.  perf.  in  at  instead 
of  M-i,  as  «-f«-«^jB«»,  ty^atxaty  John  xvii.  6,  7*  Credner  has  very 
recently  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  regarding 
the  orthography  of  the  Codd.  as  a  sure  mark  of  their  descent 
(Beitriige  zur  Einleitung  ins.  N.  T.  I.  511.) ;  he  brings  for- 
ward nothing,  however^  that  directly  refutes  Hug*s  assertion. 
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It  still  remains  for  us  to  give  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  various  explanations  of  this  remarkable 
passage.  According  to  a  very  widely  spread  opinion, 
the  cxjjvjj  fiv^^v  ov  y^stooTolriroi  denotes  the  mortal 
nature,  the  body  of  the  Redeemer.  If  x.  20.  was 
remembered,  where  the  tfa^g  of  Christ  is  called  the  xa- 
ramratSfj^a^  through  which  the  New  Testament  High 
Priest  passed,  this  conception  of  it  was  very  obvious. 
The  same  view  is  also  found  in  the  Grecian  interpre- 
ters, and  in  Augustine,  Calvin,  Beza,  James  and 
Ludov.  Cappell,  and  Grotius;  and,  in  like  manner, 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  Lutherans^  Hunnius, 
Gerhard^  Bengel ;  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  too. 

It  muftt  appear  very  singular  that  this  profoundly  learned  Di- 
vine should  have  considered  the  insertion  of  the  /a  as  purely 
Egyptian,  and  have  deemed  it  a  sufficient  basis  for  so  strong  a 
proof,  when  we  can  so  clearly  shew  it  to  have  been  an  eupho- 
nic insertion,  which  prevailed  more  and  more  in  the  later  Greek. 
In  the  first  place,  Comp.  Hermann,  De  emend,  rat,  grmo,  gr,  p. 
16.,  and  the  note  of  Eustathius  on  the  Odysf^ey,  A',  p.  1382., 
where  he  points  out  the  insertion  of  the  ^  in  iftfi^trft  ^tf>^//*- 
fi^0Sf  TUfiT»9»¥f  ^tiwifi^6T»s,  &c. ; — then  the  remark  of  Blom- 
field,  in  opposition  to  Hermann,  on  ^schylus,  Septeme.  Th.  v. 
795  ,  with  respect  to  S(»(tf*»s  and  «/t(^fi^wr  ;— and  again,  the  ex- 
amples quoted  by  d*Orville  on  Charii.  p.  469  601.  672., 
&t*^yxt  instead  of  AyJ/vx*s,  *l»f*Tu^  in  place  of  'la^-ii^,  mfitfi^mi 
instead  of  «/3(vi>« ;  and  also  L(>b«ck,  Jd  Phryn,  p.  428. ;  ««- 
%Aft^  instead  of  ««««/}if,  mi/i^n  in  lieu  of  xv^jf,  a^vft^g  in 
place  of  ot^y^mt,  Ti/A^^m  for  Ti^^tn.  Ck>mpare,  too,  the  mode 
of  writing  Latin  words  in  Greek ;  ^v/e^iXA.My  for  mbaeUiumf 
in  Suioer.  The  tendency  of  the  ft  to  the  labials  was  so  strong 
that  the  modern  (:} reeks  express  «•  by^v.  Thus,  therefore, 
the  arguments  which  Hug  and  others,  who  fuUowed  him,  have 
advanced  for  the  Alexandrian  origin  of  the  Cod.  Cantabr, 
would  be  entirely  set  aside. — Sturz  has  produced  only  a  single. 
instance  of  the  euphonic  f*,  Z«f^«M0«j3fX,  p.  12?.;  why  did  he  not 
dte  along  with  this  at  least  'A^0«»«v^,  Zi^^*w  ?  The  remark 
of  Hug,  also,  p.  277.  is  erroneous  :  **  this  peculiarity  was  fous^ 
in  manuscripts  of  Herodotus,  and  conjectured  to  be  an  loai- 
cism."  It  was  not  the  euphonic  insertion  oi  the  f*  which  was 
regarded  as  an  lonicism  in  Herodotus,  but,  the  introduction  of 
the/»  belonging  to  the  root,  of  which  Sturz,  p.  130.,  has  giv«il 
examplwi  from  the  LXX.,  such  as  JinXtiftp4m  AwiXi^tt**^  «•{•- 
€»fT6\tifi-4^M,  of  which  Mattaire  treats,  De  Dialeoiis,  p.  165. 
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as  in  Este  and  Calmet.  Another  reason  of  this  yiew 
was  this,  when  the  heavenly  Holy  of  HoUes  is  spoken 
of  in  odier  places  it  is  always  said:  6/g^X^sv  s/g  rob 
dy/a,  as  here,  also,  rer.  12.,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
trxfivfl  through  which  He  passed  must  he  something 
different.  The  latter  circumstance  has  also  heen  the 
cause  why  interpreters^  who  wished  still  to  understand 
the  <ntrivri  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  have  attempted  here, 
as  at  iy.  14.,  to  prove  did  =:  ttg,  See  the  remarks  on 
that  passage.  The  Syriac  translates  it  thus,  while 
Bohme  and  Schulz  render  it  "  by  means  of,"  "  by 
virtue  of"  (vermittelst,  vermdge).  Stuart,  of  Ameri- 
ca, says,  that,  to  understand  this  translation,  he  had 
sought  in  vain  in  the  German  dictionaries  s.  v,  *^  ver- 
mittelst**  And  no  wonder.  Bdhme  thus  explains 
the  expression :  ^'  as  in  heaven  there  is  no  sanc- 
tuary, and  only  a  Holy  of  Holies,  so  Christ  has 
entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  ("  vermittelsf)  by  means 
of  the  whole  heavenly  edifice."  Against  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  tabernacle  was  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
many  cogent  reasons  might  be  adduced.  Firstly,  the 
predicate  ov  ravrfjg  ri^g  xr/«wf  leads  to  a  notion  of 
the  body  of  Christ  which  approaches  that  of  the 
Quakers,  and  which  has  been  defended  by  Poiret, 
Petersen,  and  others,  as  if  that  body  in  its  very  nature 
were  not  material,  and  resembling  the  bodies  of  other 
men.  To  this  it  has  been  replied,  however,  that  the 
expression  was  intended  to  exclude  only  inanimate 
matter,  such  as  metal  and  wood.  When  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  notion  further  appealed  to  ix.  24.,  where 
heaven  itself  is  expressly  called  rot,  akriQiva,  dyiot,^  it  is 
answered  that  this  is  said  only  because  the  Old  Tes- 
tament tabernacle  must  have  an  gxru^op.  Finally,  it 
might  with  reason  be  required,  that  these  interpreters 
should  explain  also,  viii.  2.,  the  <rx97v^  aXridivri  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  This  is  done  by  Beza  alone.  There 
is  a  second  class  of  interpreters  who  regard  (fjirivfj  as 
denoting  the  Church,  and,  indeed,  the  ecclesia  militans 
which  is  elsewhere  called  a  spiritual  temple,  a  spiritual 
house  of  God — the  tabernacle  of  David,  the  desig- 
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nation  of  the  ancient  Theocracy,  Ainos  ix.  11.,  Acts 
XV.  16.  In  Rev.  xxi.  3.,  the  glorified  kingdom  of 
God  is  called  a  tabernacle  of  God  among  men.  This 
is  the  view  of  Cajetan,  Cor.  a.  Lapide,  Calov,  Wolf, 
Vriemoet,  Cramer,  and  lias  been  displayed  at  great* 
length  by  Blasche  in  his  "  Comm.  zum  Hebraerbriefe. 
Th.  I".  Of  all  these  interpreters,  however,  Com.  a. 
Lapide  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  consistent  enough 
to  apply  this  explanation  to  viii.  2.  A' third  class  of 
expositions  contains  many  various  notions,  whicli  are, 
in  part,  purely  arbitrary.  According  to  Justinian,  the 
ffKm  is  the  whole  world  through  which  the  Redeemer 
passed  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Grotius  supposed  an 
allusion  to  the  Universe  in  viii.  2.,  but  not  in  ix. 
11.  Ambrosius  Catharinus  would  have  us  to  under- 
stand by  oTiriMTi  the  lap  of  the  virgo  deipara^  &c.  Among 
the  modems  the  erxj^v^  has  been  generally  explained  of 
heaven.  We  find  it  so  early  as  in  the  Glqssa  interli' 
near  is,  then  in  Lyra,  Bucer,  Zwingli,  Schlichtmg,  and 
others. 

.Ver.  13,  14. — This  sentence  is  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding only  as  a  corollary,  and  draws  attention  to  the 
circumstance,  that,  on  contemplating  the  different  cha- 
racters of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  sacrifi- 
ces, an  expectation  naturally  arises  of  a  higher  degree 
of  ej05cacy  in  the  latter.     In  the  one,  purification  is 
accomplished  by  animals,  which  are  only  outwardly, 
and,  hence,  symbolically  stainless,  which  cannot  offer 
themselves,  but  must  be  offered  by  others,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  ordinance  itself,  purify  only  from 
contact  with  what  is  physically  dead.     In  the  other,  a 
man  inwardly,  and,  of  course,  essentially   stainless, 
and,  at  the  same-time,  not  a  mere  man,  but  filled  with 
the  fulness  of  God,  is  not  merely  offered  by  others, 
but,  in   perfect  love,    in   the   pother  of    the   Spirit 
of  God,  performs  an  eternally  efficacious  self-sacrifice. 
From  such  a  sacrifice  may  certainly  be  expected  the 
higher  effect  of  an  inward  eradication  of  sin,  tod  the 
accomplishment  of  salvation. — The  Author's  purpose 
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is  to  represent  the  Old  Testament  sacrifiees  in  their 
defectiveness,  and  he,  therefore,  mentions  first  those 
animals  which  were  offered  on  the  day  of  atonement 
for  the  blotting  out  of  the  sin  of  the  High- Priest 
(raD^o/),  and  of  the  people  {^§tiyoi).  But,  having  al- 
ready in  mind  what  he  afterwards  says  of  the  gfya 
vix^dt  he  adds  another  sacrifice,  which  served  as  a 
special  purification  from  the  touch  of  what  was  physi- 
cally dead  (Numbers  xix.),  the  sacrifice  of  .the  red 
heifer,  the  blood  of  which,  mingled  with  ashes,  purified 
those  who  had  touched  the  dead,  II^o^  designates  the 
object^  end ;  <fd^^  the  outward  and  sensuous.  See  on 
ver.  10. 

The  explanation  of  the  terms  d/a  msv/ui^aro^  atuv/ou 
presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  expositor.  In  re- 
cent times,  some  interpreters,  by  an  optical  delusion, 
mistaking  their  own  impotency  of  understanding  for 
that  of  their  author,  have  complained  of  the  Apostle 
ij^aul  that  he  did  not  really  understand  his  own  mean- 
ing. See  Riickert  on  Rom.  vii.  14.  A  person  called 
Welcker  has  fallen  into  a  delusion  something  similar, 
when  treating  of  this  expression  in  our  Epistle.  In 
his  philologico-exegetical  Clavis  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  says:  *••  But,  how  the  whole  is  to  be 
translated  T  will  not  venture  to  determine,  because  T 
can  not  satisfy  myself  by  any  further  explanation  of 
an  expression  perhaps  not  quite  understood,  and  oh- 
scurely  thrown  out  by  the  author  himself."  It  is  a  grie- 
vous evil  when  the  arrogance  of  an  interpreter  of  Holy 
Writ  makes  him  give  out  his  own  bankruptcy  as  that 
of  his  .Author.  On  this  phrase  we  possess  a  labo- 
riously written  monography  from  the  pen  of  the  Hol- 
lander Boon  Mesch,  Specimen  hermeneuticum  in  locum 
ad  Hehri  ix.  14.  Lugd,  Batav.  1819.  This  produc- 
tion is  not  ^  only  wanting  in  searching  criticism,  but 
also  in  genuine  exegetical  tact.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  examine  the  reading.  'Ay/ou  is  found  in  Z). 
from  the  first  hand,  and  is,  besides,  in  several  Codd, 
Minuscule  in  the  Coptic  and  Sclavonic  versions,  in  the 
Italic  and  Yulgate^  in  Chrysostom,  and  some  others 
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of  the  Fathers ;  while  aimiou  is  found  in  A,  B.  and 
2).  from  the  second  hand,  in  the  Peshito,  Philox.^ 
the  Arabian  and  the  Armenian  Tersions,  in  Atha- 
nasius^  Theodoret,  Theophykct,  and  CEcumenius. 
The  external  eiridence,  of  course,  is  in  favour  of 
atuviou ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  internal  eridence  is 
so  likewise.  'Ay/ou  being  originally  written  beside 
the  word,  as  an  inter pretamenlum,  we  can  easily  ac- 
count for  its  passing  into  the  text  Least  of  all  does 
it  stand  in  need  of  Keiske's  conjecture  of  dyveb,(iaTos, 
More  recent  expositors  have  not  only  been  very  arbi- 
trary in  their  manner  of  handling  the  expression^  but 
have  shewn  a  great  want  of  precision.  According  to 
Nosselt,  ^vivfia  means  vwtima^  and,  even,  victima 
Christi  quatenus  ea  erat  omnibus  numeris  ahsoluta  ; 
according  to  Doderlein  and  Storr,  it  signifies,  statum 
beatissimum,  or,  as  Storr  translates:  "  by  virtue  of  His 
glorious  condition/'  &c.  The  older  expositors  have, 
upon  the  whole,  taken  the  right  course,  by  under- 
standing, even  when  they  read  a/wwou,  either  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  the  Grecian  expositors,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Ben- 
gel,  or  the  deitas  Christie  as  Beza,  Aretius,  Capell,  and 
CaloY.  Both  conceptions  of  it  pass  into  one  another,  as 
soon  as  we  say,  which  most  interpreters  do,  that  wfu/iia 
ayiov  stands, p^r  melon. caume  pro  effectu,  for  the  opera-- 
lions  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  conception  of  the  phrase, 
when  we  contemplate  historically  the  Jewish  and  New 
Testament  views  of  what  is  divine  in  the  Messiah,  is 
the  probable  one,  and  is,  likewise,  justified  dogmatically, 
—the  latter,  because  die  Logos  is  the  Mediator  of  the 
Divine  communications,  hut  the  communication  itself 
is  the  irvivficL  roD  ©eoD.  In  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
the  Apocrypha,  this  wivfjitCL  rou  0£oD  is  the  principle  of 
all  cosmical  life,  and  indeed  is  predominating  over  the 
intellectual  religious  life  in  the  human  mind ;  in  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  only  the  principle  of  the  lat- 
ter, although  some  of  the  Fathers  who  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  Platonic  views  of  Scripture,  have  given  a 
larger  extent  to  the  term,  and  represent  the  'irvtxifia 
dyiov  either,  with  Tatian^  as  the  principle  of  a  second 
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^iv/j^a,  rh  dioc  rra  vXvic  3/?xov,  or,  with  Origen,  ve^} 
d^X^^y  Cyrillus  Alex.,  -^neas  Gazaeus,  as  the  soul  of 
the  world.  See  Mosheim  on  Cud  worth's  Intellectual 
System,  p.  668.  The  Messiah,  as  the  God-Man,  must, 
accordingly,  possess  the  spirit  without  measure,  John 
iii.  34.  According  to  the  leading  passages,  Isaiah  xi. 
2.,  and  Ixii  1.,  the  Messiah  is  therefore  represented  hy 
Jewish  Theologians,  likewise,  as  "  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  And  the  expression  employed  by  the 
Authors  of  a  more  Cabbalistic  turn,  that  the  Shekinah 
makes  its  dwelling  in  Him,  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
Among  the  Ebionites, — whose  language  has  been 
subsequently  revived  by  Zinzendorf — the  Holy  Ghost 
was  said  to  be  the  mother  of  Christ.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  crvsv/na.  is  particularly  designated  as  the 
principle  which  filled  and  animated  Christ,  Luke  i. 
35. ;  on  which  passage  the  dogmatists  themselves,  for 
instance  Baumgarten,  remark  with  justice,  that  the 
mivfjuct  dym  is  here  not  merely  the  principle  of  phy- 
sical generation,  but  of  spiritual  communication,  so 
that  the  generator  places  himself  in  the  generated.  If, 
moreover,  the  cvs^ota  roD  0goC,  in  Baptism,  belongs  to 
this  subject,  then  must  likewise  Matth.  iv.  1.  Luke 
ir.  14.  Matth.  xii.  28.  Acts  i.  2. ;  x.  38.  Rom.  i. 
4.  J  Tim.  iii.  16,  belong  to  it,  and  perhaps,  also,  1 
Peter  iii.  ]8.  Now,  on  comparing'  Heb.  vii.  l^,  IQ, 
23.  et  seq-  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  vr7i7}§ojfia 
rov  XptffToUf  in  this  passage,  has  the  predicate  a/wwor. 
This  'jrvsv/nu  is  the  dvvafug  ^uTig  dxaraXOrovy  vii,  10* 
The  expression  is  purposely  selected,  as  Theophylact 
has  properly  expressed  it :  Mffrs  xal  r^v  x^i'^  ^^^  ^^i* 
dvcXvT^caffiv  ^/a/wv/^g/v.  So  much  for  the  explanation 
of  the  term  itself.  The  question  now  is,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  "  the  Messiah  offered  Him- 
self through  this  eternal  spirit  ?"  At  the  first  view  we 
seem  to  have  found  an  answer  in  the  remark  of  CE- 
cumenius,  Theophylact,  and  the  Scholiast  cited  by 
Matthai,  namely,  the  cn'gi/,aa  is  here  the  antitype  of  the 
fire  whic  consumed  the  sacrifice;  especially  when 
we  consider  that  crDf  and  wsv/j^a   ciytov  often  cone- 
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spond  in  the  New  Testament.^  Luke  iii.  16.  Mark 
ix.  49.  Still,  a  right  point  of  comparison  does  not 
appear  from  this.  We,  therefore,  prefer  considering 
the  spirit  as  the  causa  impeUens  of  the  immolation,  so 
that  the  sense  would  he :  The  heing  of  God  in  the 
Redeemer,  inasmuch  as  it  included  in  itself  com- 
plete loYc,  was  the  impulse  to  the  self-sacrifice,  and,  as 
this  being  of  God  is  an  eternal  one,  so  also  is  this 
complete  Love,  and  with  it  the  Redemption — specially 
understood  under  the  form  of  the  intercession — an 
eternal  one,  as  we  see  also  from  c.  vii.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  declaration  bj  de  Wette  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  symbolical  doctrine  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews, 
p.  38.,  is  in  itself  true,  but  does  not  follow  from  the 
passage  according  to  our  view  of  the  context.  He 
says :  *'  Therein  (in  the  expression :  "  through  the 
eternal  spirit")  lies,  firstly,  that  He  has  done  it  in  a 
spiritual  manner^  not  merely  figuratively,  for  contem- 
plation, but  essentially,  for  the  spiritual  life  of  man  in 
general :  He  has  introduced  the  feeling  of  guilt,  and  of 
the  eradication  of  guilt  spiritually  into  the  spiritual  life, 
and  brought  the  moral  developement  of  mankind  to 
that  point  at  which  they  have  become  conscious  at  once 
of  their  unworthiness  and  worthiness,  of  the  anger 
ai^d  of  the  grace  of  God ;  and,  as  He  has  accomplished 
this  spiritually,  He  has  also,  secondly,  accomplished  it 
eternally^  because  the  Spirit  is  eternal,  in  its  inward 
nature,  and  independent  of  the  mutation  of  the  external 
phenomenon."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews gives  us  clearly  to  understand,  by  this  very  ex- 
pression, that  the  outward  shedding  of  blood,  as  such, 
does  not  constitute^  in  his  mind,  the  chief  thing  in  the 
act  of  Christ,  but  that  inward  act  of  offering  which 
must  have  preceded  the  outward,  and  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  in  the  words :  biei^ 
a-jrGjv  syd/  ayid^cu  e/navrSv  John  xvii.  19.,  and,  in  this 
Epistle,  by  the  idou  ^xw,  rou  'xotriaat,  6  Qsbg,  to  ^sXi^/id 
(fo-j,  X.  7. 

Here,  as  every  where  else  in  our  Epistle^  we  find  an 
essential  condition  of  the  efficacy  and  sufficiency  of 
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the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  His  sinlessness.  The  purity  of 
the  Old  Testament  sacrifice  was  evidently  symbolical, 
but  here  there  is  a  real  stainlessness. 

The  operation  of  this  New  Testament  sacrifice  is 
twofold,  and  of  such  a  kind  that  the  second  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  first.  At  vi.  1.,  we  have  determin- 
ed the  idea  of  €§ya  vsx^d  to  be  those  works  in  which 
the  vital  power  of  the  love  of  God  is  wanting.  Our 
passage  brings  this  signification  still  more  prominently 
forward.  Contrasted  with  the  touching  of  the  bodily 
dead  is  the  touching  of  the  spiritually  dead,  and,  in 
place  of  the  spiritually  dead  works*  there  must  come 
the  service  of  the  living  God.  He  must  be  served  as 
a  living  God,  and  in  a  living  manner.-  In  the  same 
way,  the  life  under  the  Old  Covenant  is  characterised 
by  Paul  as  vex^ov^  in  contrasting,  Rom.  xii.  1 .,  the  living 
self-sacrifices  of  the  Christians  with  the  dead  animal 
sacrifices.  The  xada^i^uv  marks  here  the  negative  act 
of  the  eradication  of  guilt,  but  is  so  closely  connected 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  with  the  positive  one  of  the 
new  life  with  the  Mediator^  that,  as  the  consequens 
from  this,  it  denotes  directly  the  living  service  of  God. 
In  all  probability,  the  author  employs,  x.  22.,  the 
l^^avritf/isvot  r&g  xa^dlag  airh  evvttd^ifiug  iroviioag  with  an 
allusion  to  ver  13.  of  tiiis  chapter.  In  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, the  body  being  sprinkled  with  water  was  made 
free  from  outward  stain,  in  the  New  Covenant,  by  a 
spiritual  water,  the  inward  man  is  freed  from  inward 
pollution. 

Ver.  15 — 22. — Christ  is  the  Covenant  Sacrifice  of  the 
New  Testament,  for,  it  is  necessary  thai  the  New 
Covenant  be  sealed  with  blood  as  well  as  the  Old. 

Ver.  15. — In  contrast  to  the  Old  Testament  sacri- 
fices, the  death  of  the  Redeemer  had  been  represented 
as  the  New  Testament  sacrifice.  The  Author,  in 
passing,  points  out  that  the  blessings  of  salvation 
could  only  be  attained  through  this  sacrifice.  He  that 
enters  into  a  covenant  relation  with  God  must  first  bo 
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consecrated,  this  consecration  is  accomplished  throngh 
a  hloodj  sacrifice,  for  it  is  an  act  of  expiation.  This 
had  heen  the  case  under  the  first  coTenant,  which  had 
been  broken  by  the  nra^a^daug  of  the  people,  and  thus 
it  was  necessary,  in  concluding  the  New  Covenant, 
to  offer  a  New  Covenant  sacrifice. — That  this  thought 
is  only  intercalated  is  shewn  by  vers.  24,  25.,  where 
there  is  a  return  to  the  act  of  reconciliation  on  the 
feast  of  atonement. 

The  elucidation  of  this  parenthetical  thought,  how- 
ever, demands  an  inquiry  into  the  covenant  sacrifices. 
Vers.  19 — 21.,  as  it  appears,  treat  of  covenant  sacrifices 
through  which  the  old  covenant  was  confirmed  :  and, 
ver.  15,  in  like  manner,  seems  to  represent  the  death 
of  the  New  Testament  mediator  as  a  covenant  sacri- 
fice. Th  alfia  TO  TTii  xa/i^s  dia$r,7t7jg,  in  Matth.  xxvi. 
28.,  seems  to  point  to  a  sacrifice  of  the  same  kind. 
It  has  been  doubted,  indeed,  whether  that  act,  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  Old  Covenant,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
covenant  sacrifice,  there  being  no  mention  of  the  rite,  of 
passing  through  (Genesis  xv.  10.  Jerem.  xxxiv.  19) 
among  the  divided  parts  of  the  sacrificed  animals. 
Jahn  even  believed  he  might  venture  to  suppose  that 
the  mention  of  the  custom  was  omitted  by  Moses  only 
accidentally,  and  he  appeals,  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
to  the  somewhat  peculiar  expression,  Deut.  xxix.  11., 
nnna  nny,  Archaologie,  Th.  3.  s.  398.    Gesenius, 

however,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  acutely  refers 
to  Micah  ii.  13.  as  proving  a  transition  from  the  sig- 
nification of  **  pass  over,"  or  "  pass  through,"  to  that  of 
"  pass  in."  But  the  act  in  question  may  be  shewn  to 
be  a  covenant  sacrifice  even  without  that  rite.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing  Ave  expect  such.  Among 
both  Pagans  and  Jews,  consecration  to  an  office,  and 
the  swearing  of  an  oath,  were  accompanied  by  sacri- 
fice— the  pagan  Swedes  offered  sacrifices  on  contract- 
ing marriage.  Blood  is  the  medium  of  binding  and 
uniting.     Among  many  heathen  nations  the  blood  of 
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parties  concluding  a  corenant  is  mingled  (Bain's  Sym- 
bolik,  II.  s.  421 .).  Here  the  sacrificial  blood  is  divid- 
ed into  two  portions,  of  which  the  one  portion  is 
brought  to  the  altar,  the  other  is  sprinkled  upon  Israel, 
in  sign  of  the  reciprocal  relation  into  which  both 
parties  enter.  The  more  general  kind  of  sacrifice  here 
made  is  that  of  the  burnt-offering,  which  is  the  ge- 
neral expression  of  the  worship  of  God,  the  special 

kind  is  the  peace-offering,   D^/2^5J^^  Exod.  xxiv.  5. 

•     T  I 

The  burnt-offerings  must  not  be  taken  here  for  sin- 
offerings,  precisely  as  they  are  connected  with  peace- 
offerings,  and  thus  Cramer's  view  which  is  that  of 
Lindner  (Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl,  s.  482.),  is 
shewn  to  be  incon*ect.  According  to  that  view,  these 
offerings  are  regarded  as  expiatory  offerings  for  the 
blotting  out  of  the  sins  committed  previous  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  covenant,  and  the  making  sure  that  cove- 
nant. In  support  of  it  they  certainly  have  the  expression 
employed  in  our  Epistle  respecting  the  death  of  Christ, 
which  was :  e/j  dTroXur^uffiv  ruv  swi  rrj  'r^utTfi  dict^'/jKri  cra^a- 
^d(fscijv.  Hence,  in  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lora  s 
Supper  we  must  not,  with  Olshausen,  suppose  an  expia- 
tory offering  intended,  but,  with  Dr.  I?aulus  and  Usteri, 
only  a  covenant  offering.  However,  the  blood  which 
makes  sure  the  covenant  relation  may  be  regarded  as 
being,  mediately,  expiatory  blood,  if  we  conceive  this 
act  as  mediated  by  the  notion  of  consecration :  the 
former  relation  of  Israel,  estranged  from  God,  hence- 
forward ceased,  after  the  nation  entered  into  this  con- 
secrated covenant  relation.  Our  author  gives  particu- 
lar prominence  to  the  notion  of  the  syKam^etv,  f\iid  in 
this  sense,  we  think,  he  has  here  for  once  contemplated 
the  death  of  Christ  from  that  point  of  vision  under 
which  it  appears  that  through  it  the  new  covenant  had 
been  consecrated  and  confirmed,  and  that  therewith 
the  sinful  state,  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  this  new 
covenant,  was  made  an  end  of.  The  two  notions  are 
intimately  dependent  upon  one  another. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  exposition  of  the  single  pas- 
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sages  of  this  section^  we  must  enter  upon  another  in- 
quiry, namelj,  whether  d/aSTixri  retain  the  same  signi- 
fication throughout  this  section  that  it  hore  in  the  pre- 
Tious,  particularly  in  the  eighth  chapter ;  or  whether 
in  ver.  15 — 21.,  or.  as  others  affirm,  at  least  in  Ter.  16, 
17.,  it  has  the  meaning  of  Testament.  Many  of  the 
older  interpreters  were  interested  in  maintaining  the 
sense  of  Testament^  wherever  the  new  coyenant  has 
the  name  of  d/a&Tixn-  Some  Roman  Catholic,  hut, 
especially  Lutheran,  expositors,  sought  their  chief  sup- 
port in  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
There  are  five  requisita  testamenli :  1.  testator^  2.  he- 
redes,  3.  bona,  4.  testes,  5.  sigilla — all  these  conditions, 
they  said,  meet  together  in  this  place,  shewing  us  that 
we  have  here  a  testament  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  Erasmus  himself  says,  on  Matth.  xxvi.  28., 
testamentum,  qtwd  condunt  morituri.  To  this  view,  no 
douht,  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  and,  after  it,  of 
Luther,  who  every  where  rendered  it  Testament,  greatly 
contrihuted.  The  last  that  retained  this  translation  in 
its  greatest  extent,  even  throughout  the  whole  of  c. 
viii.,  was  Chr.  Schmidt.  Michaelis  gave  it  the  most 
zealous  opposition,  and,  in  his  graphic  manner,  he  thus 
appeals  to  his  adversaries  :  '^  Let  us  imagine  that  we 
paid  some  one  a  visit,  and  saw  hlood  in  his  chamber, 
and  upon  our  questioning  him  whence  the  blood 
came,  he  answered,  *  It  is  Testament  bloody  my 
father  has  just  made  his  last  will,' — should  we  not 
think  that  he  talked  in   a  wandering    manner?"* 

^  I/lke  Justinian,  some  would  have  even  the  Hebrew  fl^^lS) 

in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  exclusively  understood  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  Testament,  The  more  modem  interpreters,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  utterly  denied  the  institution  of  wills  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  most  strongly  opposed  to  it,  although  the 
proofs  adduced  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  is  the  dissertation 
read  under  the  praes.  of  the  learned  Raw,  entitled,  De  testa- 
menti  factione  Hebraeis  veteribus  ignota,  1760.  This  treatise, 
also,  has  gone  too  far.  M  ith  regard  to  real  property,  the  right 
of  succession  was,  undoubtedly,  so  regulated  among  the  He- 
brews as  to  exclude  particular,  arbitrary  di.-positions.    But  the 
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Several  interpreters,  on  the  otber  hand,  limit  the  sig- 
nification of  Testament,  incur  Epistle,  to  ver.  15 — 20.; 
but  the  great  majority  adopt  this  signification  only  in 
ver.  16,  17.  (to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  occurs), 
or — although  improperly — in  Gral.  iii.  I7. 

If,  in  ver.  16.  and  l?*,  we  have  the  signification 
Testament,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  play  upon  words, 
the  author  sutldenly  using  the  Greek  word  dtaOrixri^  in 
the  then  current  meaning  of  tesiamentum,  A  play 
upon  words,  when  based  upon  an  inward  truth,  ought 
not  to  offend  us  in  the  sacred  authors.  How  full  of 
meaning,  for  example,  is  the  double  sens*  in  which 
Paul  uses  voju^oc^  Rom.  iii.  27.  viii.  2.,  or  the  amphi- 
boly of  ^/x?^a,  Rom.  xiii.  12.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  Christ's  proof  of  the  resurrection,  Matth. 
xxii.  32.,  rests  upon  die  double  sense  of  the  genitive 
relation  in  the  formula  o  &ibg  'AQ^ad/m,,  "  He  who 
adopted  Abraham,"  and  "  He  who  stands  in  a  living 
relation  to  him  ?*'  See,  however,  on  xi.  16.  Philo  has 
used  the  word  3/a^^xjj,  in  one  and  the  same  passage, 
with  the  amphiboly  which  appears  to  exist  in  our 
Author,  De  nom,  mutat.  p.  1042.  The  Calembourg, 
according  to  which  Sulpicius,  who  was  blamed  by 
Gellius,  derived  tesiamentum  from  testatio  mentis^  re- 
turns upon  us  again  in  the  Rabbins,  when  they  explain, 
•p>n*n  by  D**p  *nn  ai^  "  that  shall  be  fast."— 
The  promises  of  the  New  Covenant  might  also  be 
conceived  of  as  a  tesiamentum  Christi. — The  testator 
would  then  be  the  same  person  who  distributes  his 
Father's  goods,  according  to  Luke  xxii.  29.  xtjiydj  3/a- 
r$&ifiat  bfiTv  xa&^i  dnhro  fioi  6  crar^^.  Were  it  re- 
quired to  apply  the  image  more  closely  to  the  thing, 

repugnance  felt  by  the  German  tribes  to  the  individual  exer- 
cising, after  his  death,  a  control,  in  the  community,  over  hit 
property,  is  unknown  among  the  Orientals.  The  ancient  Ara. 
bians  had  the  institution.  The  passages  quoted  by  Michaelis, 
in  his  '^  Mos.  Kecht,  Thl.  2.  §.  80.,"  prove  it  also  to  have  ex- 
isted among  the  Hebrews.  Grotius,  Dejure  belli  et  pads,  I,  2. 
e»   6.,  appeals  to  Deut.  xxi.  16.     £cclus.  xxxiii.  25, 
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it  might  be  said,  accordiDg  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
twelve   tables,    that   Christ  is    the    emfor  familiae 
(Sue ton.  Nero,  c.  4.),  and,  in  so  far,  the  fiiffkrig  of 
the  other  heirs.      This  representation  of  the  matter, 
certainly,  must  always  have  something  unsuitablejabout 
it,  but  especially  on  this  ground, — the  testament  puts 
the  heir  in  possession,  in  as  much  as  the  testator  re- 
signs, and  the  heres  becomes  his  successor  ;   and  this 
possession  is  then  the  most  secure,  because  the  testator 
having  once  declared  his  will  cannot  alter  it.     But, 
here,  the  testator  is  the  eternally  living  Beings  who 
disposes  only  of  spiritual  goods ;  the  whole  property 
also  remains  with  Him,  He  is  the  xXriPovojuLog  abso- 
lutely (see  on  i.  2.),  they  who  are  His  receive  but  a 
portion  of  it,  in  as  much  as  they  live  with  Him.    That, 
however,  which,  more  than  the  inconcinnity  of  the 
comparison,  renders  critical  the  adoption  of  a  change 
of  signification  of  <5/a^jjxjj  in  the  two  verses,  is  the 
striking  interruption  which  it  introduces  into  the  con- 
text.    Not  only  does  ver.  19.  continue  the  thought 
begun  in  ver.  15.,  which  would  be  in  this  case  com- 
pletely interrupted  by  a  heterogeneous  parenthetical 
thought,  but  also,  in  ver.  18.,  ouds  rj  ^^utrn  connects 
itself  so  closely,  that  we  find  ourselves  almost  irre- 
sistibly compelled  to  take  dta^rjxf},  ver.  20.,  as  Testa^ 
ment  also ;  and,  if  we  do  this,  we  must  do  so  Hkewise  at 
ver.  15.      If  now,  with  Chrysostom,  we  take  abso- 
lutely the  signification  testamenturn,  and  say  that  the 
sacrificial  animals  of  the  Old  Covenant  were  also  fis- 
airaiy  in  as  much  as  they  were  types  of  Christ,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  ver.  19,  20.  speak  only  of  the  blood 
of  the  animals,  in  as   far  as  it  consecrates,   but  not 
as  a  bequest  is  obtained  through  it.     Michaelis  asks  : 
*'  whether  the  Jews  might  not    have   inherited  the 
oxen  and  goats?"    That  conception  of  the  passage, 
therefore,  is  accompanied  by  no  slight  difficulties,  in 
estimating  which  it  will  at  least  be  thought  justifiable 
in  the  expositor  to  attempt  taking  5/a^^x?j,  ver.  16, 17', 
in  the  usual  sense.     Limborch,  and,  independently  of 
him,  Medhurst  have  struck  into  a  middle  path  (the 
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latter  in  the  BibL   Hagana^  L  ii.  p.  533.),  according 
to  which  both  significations  are  retained.     Michaelis, 
especially,  is  eloquent  in  the  cause  of  the  significa- 
tion Covenant^  although,  from  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, namely,  to  escape  from  the  play  upon  wordSf 
which  would  speak  in  favour  of  the  original  composi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  in  Greek.     As  we  have  observed 
above,  Vol.  I.  p.  76.»  note,  he  was  under  no  necessity, 
for  the  sake  of  thi^  object,  of  departing  from  the  ancient 
exposition.     And   he   has   been  joined  in  it  by  no 
one  save  Steudel,  in  the  Tuhinger  Zeilschrifl^  Jahrg. 
1828.  St.  I.,  which  is  edited  by  him,  and   subse- 
quently in  his  Glauhenslehre^  f.  261. 411.     The  small 
number  found,  among  the  countless  expositors  of  our 
Epistle,  who  have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  significa- 
tion Covenant,  might  almost  appear  to  furnish  a  strong 
argument  against  its  correctness.     Still,  the  absence  of 
this  view  among  the  older  interpreters  must  certainly 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  fact  of  the  op- 
posite one,  of  testament,  being  considered  the  more 
orthodox.     Two  circumstances  appeared  completely 
opposed  to  the  signi^cation  Covenant  in  ver.  16.  17., 
1.  6  dta&sjubevog  must,  if  that  meaning  were  adopted, 
denote  the  victim,  2.,  stti  vtJc^oTg  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  render  by  "  over^  in  the  case  of  slain  victims*' 
Both,  certainly,  present  diificulties :  still,  it  appears  to 
me    that  these  are  not   greater  than  the   difficulty 
which  arises,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  context.     In  so  ^r  as  a  victim  ratifies 
the  Covenant,  we  say  in  German   it   (stiftet)   esta^ 
blishes  it,  why,  then,  might  not  the  author  say  the 
same  thing  in   Greek  ?     To  this  conception   of  the 
word,  indeed,  the  masc,  seems  to  be  opposed.     But, 
how  would  the  case  stand  if  the  author  personified 
the  victim,   and  regarded  it  as  fisckr^i?     Might  not 
this  be  the  more  readily  done,  as  in  the  New  Cove- 
nant, precisely,  a  man  took  the  place  of  the  victim  ? 
*0  viTcao;,  in  Greek,  like  the  corresponding  term  in 
German,  certainly  denotes,  when  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, only  human  dead,  corpses  of  men,  see  Blomfield, 
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Ad  septem  c.  Th,  r.  10]  5.  But,  why  should  we 
not  take  it  as  a  neuter,  making  it  denote  carcases  in 
general,  whether  of  men  or  animals?  In  the  later 
Urecitj,  rh  vix^ov  was  used  in  the  sense  of  rh  'rrStfjui 
(which,  in  like  manner,  first  occurs  in  the  o/  iKfrs^ov), 
e,  g,  rh  «x^oi>  rou  ^tuXiffrovy  Plutarch,  Vita  Dionis,  c. 
35.,  rei  tixod  r.  "^vyariguv,  Plutarch,  JVarr.  amat.  3.  73. 
See  Thomas  M.  ed,  Bern,  p.  766.,  Phrynichus,  ed.  Lo- 
beck,  p.  376.  *'E.iri  passes  then,  however,  as  vii.  11., 
into  the  conditional  signification :  <*  On  condition  that 
slain  sacrifices  be  there."  So  taken,  ver.  16.  17* 
stand  in  close  connection  with  what  precedes  as  well 
as  what  succeeds :  **  Conclusions  of  coyenants  demand 
sacrifices." 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  particulars  in  ver.  15.  Loff- 
ler's  opinion  that  the  New  Testament  knows  only  of 
a  forgiveness  of  sins  before  conversion,  an  opinion 
which  has  lately  been  defended  by  Reiche  as  the 
only  right  one,  finds  its  praesidium  in  this  passage, 
and  Rom.  iii.  25.  In  Rom.  iii.  25.,  however,  it  is 
only  declared,  that  as  former  sins  appeared  unregarded 
before  God  so  now  final  justice  is  revealed.  But 
this  does  not  exclude  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  from 
having  other  objects.  An  appeal  might  with  much 
more  propriety  have  been  made  to  our  passage,  a  pas- 
sage of  which  Reiche,  nevertheless,  has  taken  merely 
a  cursory  notice.  Still>  the  context  shews,  that  here 
also  the  conclusion  is  arbitrary.  What  is  really  the 
author's  intention  ?  To  shew  that  the  First  Covenant 
could  not  truly  atone  for  sins.  As  the  context  stands 
here,  then,  he  had  to  do  only  with  transgressions  under 
the  First  Covenant.  But  when  he  shews  that,  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  believers  are  cleansed,  once  Jar 
aUy  firom  the  ffvnidriffig  wovri^d  (x.  2.  14.  23.),  that 
Christ's  redemption  is  eternally  valid  (ix.  12),  it 
follows,  that  its  power  extends  to  all  the  sins  of 
Christians.  Comp.  1  John  ii.  1.  That  the  declara- 
tion before  us  does  not  contradict  Rom.  iii.  26.  has 
been  remarked  by  De  Wette  in  his  *'  Kommentar 
zu  Rom.  iii.  26."     It  is  necessary  to  inquire,  whether 
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the  Gen.,  TTJg  atmku  xXjjoov.,  is  to  be  joined  with  x«xX»j- 
/MrMo/,  and  this  Part,  to  be  taken  adjectirely,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  Syriac  and  Latin  Tersions  (iii.  1.), 
or,  according  to  Luther,  since  the  edition  of  1530  (in 
the  previous  editions  he  follows  the  Vulgate),  and  the 
modems,  with  the  yerb  'kd^tam.  Our  author  being 
wont,  for  rhetorical  purposes,  to  place  the  leading 
ideas  in  pausa  (yii.  4.  22),  the  latter  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. EflrayygX/a,  as  at  vi.  12.  17-  x.  36.  xi.  33., 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  concrete,  "  the  promised  good." 

Yer.  16, 17. — Respecting  the  signification  of  ^sf  str^a/, 
we  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Valckenaer :  intercc 
dendi  notio,  quam  versio  laiina  interprete  Beza  adop' 
tavity  vix  poterit  affirmari  testimoniis  scriploris  antiqui. 
Nor  have  I  found  in  later  writers  any  direct  proofs 
that  (p'z^ic^at  is  used  directly  as  yiyviaQat,  ^s^era/^  in- 
deed, occurs  in  several  combinations,  where  it  is 
translated:  est,  extat^  versaiur.  Thus  in  Dio  Cassius: 
h  Tira^ay/isvo/g 'T^dyfiaffi  (ps^6fiiV6i,  p.  171,  79»  ed.  Rein.; 
<pe^s(f&a/  sv  af%ce7i;  in  Plutarch,  II.  724.  ed,  Oxon,;  rd 
^s^ofisva  (sy  ro^y  rtvi  y^a(p7ig)  in  Theodoret,  Op,  II. 
1^7- ;  still,  neither  these  passages  nor  1  Peter  i.  9. 
afford  any  proof.  Abandoning  this  explanation,  which 
has,  quite  recently,  been  again  propagated  by  Schulz 
and  Bohme,  our  choice  will  be  limited  to  the  juridi- 
cal signification  defended  by  Hammond  and  Eisner : 
afferri  coram  judicihusy  and  that  adopted  by  Bret- 
Schneider :  sermone  Jerrif  i.  e.  constare.  We  can 
by  no  means  approve,  however,  of  the  signification  t»- 
sequij  assigned  by  Kuinol,  from  Carpzov,  as  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  false  explanation^  or  reading,  of  a  passage 
of  Philo.  M^^-org  has  been  incorrectly  translated^by 
Luther,  after  the  Vulgate:  "  not  yet;"  and,  very 
singularly^  Bohme  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake. 
This  error  of  Luther's  has  not  been  rectified  by  Yon 
Meyer. 

Ter.  18 — 20. — A^akih  as  at  i.  1.  The  act  of  insti- 
tution of  the  Covenant,  described  in  £xod.  xxiv.,lis 
brought  forward  by  the  author  with  additional  cir- 
cumstances, not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  the 
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blood  of  the  goats,  the  water,  by  which  the  blood  was 
rendered  fluid,  the  red  wool  and  the  spunge,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  In  all  probability 
these  details  are  supplied  either  from  the  subjectire 
conjectures  of  the  scribes,  or  are  founded  upon  histo- 
rical tradition.  The  circumstances  are  similar  in  re- 
spect of  ver.  21.,  where  Josephus  agrees  with  the  tra- 
dition of  our  author.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the 
silence  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  sprinkting 
of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  in  particular,  has  induced 
many  to  connect  S'^Xlov  with  Xa^djv ;  Erasmus,  Ben- 
gel,  and  even  Knapp,  have  placed  a  comma  after 
l$i^K/ov,  and  so,  also,  the  Armenian  and  the  Coptic 
translators.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  there  will 
remain  scarcely  any  other  course  than,  withColomesius, 
to  expunge  the  xa/  before  s^^ivriffs ;  for  the  ingenious 
help  of  Bengel  is  inadmissible.  But,  besides,  the 
sprinkling  of  the  Roll  of  the  Covenant  is  not  only  so 
appropriate  in  itself,  but  so  suitable  to  the  object  of  the 
author,  that,  on  this  account  alone,  we  must  resign 
every  other  view.  The  Roll  of  the  Covenant  repre- 
sents the  Deity  as  one  of  the  covenanting  parties.  On 
ifavr/tfg  instead  of  ephavrtifs.  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  139,  140. 
Ver.  21,  22. — The  author  wished,  in  the  first  place, 
only  to  shew,  that  the  covenant  act  was  confirmed  bj 
the  shedding  of  blood.  But  this  leads  him  further  to 
notice,  that  blood  was  very  much  used  in  consecrations 
and  atonements.  In  the  passage,  Exod.  xl.,  where 
the  circumstances  attending  the  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle  are  related  there  is  no  mention  made  of  its 
being  sprinkled  with  blood.  Yet  we  learn  from  Jo- 
sephus that  this  also  was  handed  down  by  tradition^ 
Aniiqq.  3,  8,  6.  Carpzov  expresses  his  astonishment 
that  Grotius,  Clericus,  and  Mangey,  when  the  occa- 
sion presented  itself,  did  not  mention  the  passage  from 
Philo,  De  vita  Mosis,  L.  III.,  p.  676.  There,  how- 
ever, we  are  told  not  of  a  sprinkling  of  the  temple 
and  its  vessels  but  a  sprinkling  of  the  priests  and  their 
clothes,  with  a  mixture  of  blood  and  oil.  We  may, 
notwithstandii'g,  adduce  it  here,  as  we  find  in  Exod. 
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xl.,  also,  the  anointing  only,  without  any  mention  of  the 
blood,  ^y^edov  belongs  to  ^avra.  At  i.  6.,  we  have  al- 
ready had  such  a  transposition  of  the  adverb.  Here  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  from  negligence,  but, 
fiyjhh  is  put  before,  as  if  the  more  to  conceal  it,  and 
to  give  greater  prominence  to  cravra.  Thus,  d'Orville 
remarks.  Ad  Charifon,  p.  304.,  where  he  treats  so  pro- 
foundly of  Syncliysis,  that,  in  the  passage  of  Lycur- 
gus.  In  Lfocr,  c.  18.:  ZavuG^c  sttI  rug  /j,aX7.ov  fit-x^oTi 
ooytZ/itjA\oi,  there  is  nothing  to  be  changed  in  the  col- 
location of  the  words,  orator  (enim)  cavens  aperte 
Atkenien.si  ptypulo  coyivlcium  favere,  quasi  e'ri  /n/xficTi 
6^t^o,asv(f>,  coHhirbainl  verba,,  ilhtd  juLa/,}.o'j  quasi  oc- 
culta ns. — Kff.&aoiZcn  embraces  the  idea  of  consecra- 
tion and  of  expi^lmi^  as,  indeed,  the  former,  to  a 
certain  degree,  comprehends  the  latter. — It  is  remark- 
able that,  both  by  the  older  and  later  theologians,  this 
passage  has  been  employed  as  a  dictum  probans  against 
those  who  defend  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  an- 
other redemption  than  that  through  the  blood  and 
death  of  Christ.  Com  p.  e.  g.  the  Hessian  Heave- 
offerings,  Pt.  I.  p.  l()f)5.,  against  Amdt,  who,  in  his 
true  Christianity,  B.  II.  c.  30.  has  expressed  himself 
in  the  same  «vay.  The  context  certainly  points  to  the 
impossibility  of  any  other  redemption  ;  but  the  passage 
should  not  have  been  appealed  to  as  a  dictum  probans^ 
as  it  speaks  only  of  what  took  place  in  the  Old  Cove- 
nant. Moreover,  we  must  observe,  that  the  ix^ssn 
does  not  refer  to  the  shedding  of  blood  on  the  shugk- 
ter  of  the  animal,  but  to  its  pouring  out  at  the  Altar 
{Ux^uv  is  also  given  for  p^T  by  the  LXX.,  2  Kings 

xvi.  15.),  for  this  outpouring  was  '•  the  root,  the  main 
part  of  the  sacrifice,"  D^RST  ^^pV,  See  Reland, 
Antiq.  p.  3.  §.22. 

Ver.  23^28. — In  the  place  of  that  earthly  expiation, 

thongh  the  death  of  animals  and  oft-repeated  sacri- 

Jlces  of  them,  is  now  come  the  heavenly  expiation^ 

through  the  One  death,  once  for  all  effectual^  of  the 

real  High  Priest, 
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Ver.  23. — ^The  Autbor  glances  back  upon  the  whole 
section,  as  far  as  ver.  13.,  and  understands  bj  ravra 
the  yarious  mentioned  ways  of  purification.  The 
neater  of  the  demonstrative  denotes  the  species,  the 
sort ;  Bemhardj  s  Syntax,  p.  281. :  hence^  also,  the 
Greeks  attached  to  it  the  aocessoiy  notion  of  the  con- 
temptible, which  many  have  supposed  in  raDra,  1  Cor. 
ri.  11.,  and  which,  certainly,  one  might  hare  been 
tempted  to  adopt  in  this  place.  By  reason  of  this 
very  retrospective  reference  to  the  various  kinds  of 
punfication  by  blood  we  are  not  to  think,  in  considering 
r&  b^obtiyfuaro^  merely  of  the  ffxjjy^  mentioned  ver.  2 1 ., 
and  hence,  also,  at  rd  svou^dvta  not  merely  of  the  hea- 
venly temple.  The  plural  ra  uirodityfiara  shows  that 
the  Author  had  in  view  something  heterogeneous; 
the  closing  of  the  Covenant,  the  Tent,  the  Ves- 
sels of  the  Tent,  perhaps  also  the  Priests ;  in  contrast 
to  which  rcc  eirov^tk^ta  must  also  relate  to  something  of 
a  various  character.  And^  yet,  nothing  else  of  this 
kind  can  be  found,  save  that  very  heavenly  temple. 
Now,  a  consecration  of  it  with  blood  appears  imsuit- 
able.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that,  in  the  following 
verses,  there  is  an  immediate  transition  to  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  accomplished  by  Christ,  and  that,  of 
course,  what  is  to-be  purified  or  consecrated  in  the 
New  Testament  is  considered  by  the  Author  to  be 
only  sinners  themselves.  We  must,  therefore,  take 
the  expression  somewhat  laxly  in  this  sense :  in  the 
heavenly,  L  e.  the  real^  province,  higher  sacrifices  come 
in,  and  the  plural  is  put  ex  antithesis 

Ver.  24.— Comp.  Vol.  II.  p.  16.,  on  ver.  8.— on  ch. 
viiL,  at  the  beginning,  and  on  vii.  25. 

Ver.  25,  26.— Comp.  on  ver.  11,  12.  There  is  here 
contrasted  h  aifian  aXXor^itf)  and  dtdk  rr^i  ^vffiag  avroy 
(xar  ffv/aur^v),  ^oXXax/;  and  (2^a^,  ^airh  xaraZoXng  x.6<f» 
li*0M  and  M  CDvriKtio^  ruv  aiutrnv.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  older  theologians,  but  very  improperly, 
Gnesbach,  and,  after  him,  Knapp  and  Vater  have 
retained  the  Parenthesis  in  the  member  smi  sdn  %r>„  ; 
they  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed  one  at 
i  Tg/,  chap.  X.  2.    The  antithesis  of  ^oXXax/g  and  acra^. 
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of  (fvvTsXita  Tuv  alojvuv  and  xarajSoXi)  xoV^ou,  as  well  as 
}fV¥  ds,  indicates  that  the  suhject  is  continued.  'E^e/, 
where  we  translate  otherwise  (sonst),  always  retains 
its  usual  signification  '*  since,"  "  because,"  while  we 
must  add,  *'  if  it  were  otherwise/'  Oomp.  x.  2.  "Av 
after  idsi  is  not  necessary,  notwithstanding  that  the 
proposition  is  hypothetical.  The  same  difference  ex- 
ists as  between,  *^  if  i^had  been  so,  ifou  must  have  said,'* 
and  "  you  ought  to  have  said,"  the  former  being  the 
stronger  expression.  So  also  in  Demosthenes.  See 
Scharer,  Appar.  I.  p.  549.  On  d'ra^  see  vii.  2J.  On 
(TuvTsXfta  rojv  atwuv  see  i.  1.  On  did  rijg  ^ufffag  see 
ver.  12. 

Ver.  27,  28.— To  the  thought  that  the  Redeemer 
has  once  appeared  the  author  adds  a  memento  to  his 
readers,  that  a  second  appearance  is  still  to  be  expect- 
ed. This  truth  he  expresses  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
us  remark^  that  the  connection  of  the  first  and  second 
appearance  of  Christ  is  the  same  as  that  which  exists 
with  respect  to  all  meji.  Ka/  after  ovrd),  which  Gries- 
bach,  Kjiapp,  and  Lachmann  have  properly  adopted, 
expresses  this  comparison  still  more  strongly;  men, 
after  death,  shall  not  reappear  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  then,  also,  wiU  the  Redeemer  be  again 
visible.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  judgment  can- 
not be  one  commencing  immediately  after  death,  but 
the  last  judgment.  The  opponents  of  the  Socinians  and 
Psychopannychites  appealed  to  this  fisra  dh  tovto^  as  if 
it  necessarily  involved  the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  to 
be  expected  immediately  after  death.  Even  Bret- 
schneider,  '•  Dogmatik,  II.  s.  395.,"  is  of  opinion  that 
this  is  clearly  contained  in  fj^sra  ds  tovto.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  equal  accuracy  and  impartiality,  the 
learned  Gerdes,  in  his  treatise,  De  Judicio  particulari, 
in  the  Exercit.  academ,  Amslehd.  i737o  although  his 
direct  object  be  the  refutation  of  the  Psychopanny^ 
chites,  shews,  that  the  parallel  here  drawn  between 
the  judgment  of  men  and  the  reappearance  of  Christ 
forbids  the  adducing  of  this  passage  for  the  judicium 
particulars     Hence  the  want  of  an  article  cannot  be 
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brought   in  proof  that    xohtg    denotes    a  judicium 
particulare,  one  judgment.     On  yi.  4.,  we  have  re- 
ferred to  this  passage  as  proving,  that,  in  our  Epistle, 
the  term  x^/fftg  refers  to  beh'evers  and  unbelievers ;  and 
such  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  case.     Comp.  also  on 
xii.  23.      We  might,  perhaps,  with  Schulz,  take  it 
merely  in  malam  partem^  and  iTKn%\^ie  punishment 
We  should  then  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  author 
speaks  only  of  what  will  happen  to  men,  irres^pectively 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  bring  out  more  powerfully  the  g/V 
(fwrjjo/av  as  a  fmit  of  the  redemption  through  Christ.  We 
shall  give  the  sense  more  correctly,  however,  by  render- 
ing ;i/(/g»/<?w/,  and.  as  it  is  here  plainly  Bpoken  of  man,  by 
saying,  that  believers  also'  are  included,    liut  as,  subse- 
quently, there  is  no  further  mention  made  of  the  end  of 
unbelievers,  it  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  concluded 
from  this  passage,  that  their  sentence  will  be  (ninihila- 
turn  ;  a  view  which  has  lately  found  many  defenders. 
Still  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  author  might  feel 
occasion  to  give  gi*eat  prominence  in  this  place  to  the 
one  side  of  the  xoia/c,  without  exactly  intending  to  ex- 
clude the  other.     The  two  propositions  are  brought  in- 
to parallel  by  7tu6*  oaov — oUrw.     Instead  of  xa&'  offov^  a 
cod,  of  Stephen,  and  in  Matthai,  reads  -/mO*  o.      It  is 
somewhat  strange,  therefore,  that  Griesbach  should 
propose  xa&u»g.     As  the  more  indefinite  comparative 
ug  was  also  put  for  the  more  definitely  comparing  offov, 
80  8ffov^  which  compares  the  measure  more  definitely, 
might  easily  be  employed  to  denote  a  comparison  in 
general.      Comp.  our  old  "  wessmaassen  "irsintemal, 
gleichermaassen:=ebenso."     In  c.  vii.  20,  22.,  also,  the 
\me  of  xi/J  offov  approaches  that  in  the  passage  under 
consideration,  although  there  the  relation  of  measure 
may  still  be  retained. — E/;  ro  coX/.Sy  duvsyxiTv  afia^^ 
r/ag, — this  ctoaXo/,  like  that  in  Matth.  xx.  28.,  and 
Rom.  V.  19.,  has  given  rise  to  a  dispute,  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  strictly  Calvinistic  view,  the  death  of 
Christ  is  only  of  avail  for  the  electi?     The  Lutheran 
dogmatists  have  endeavoured  to  shoot  back  the  bolt 
upon  their  assailants  in  this  manner :  do  not  the  ^oXXo/ 
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form  here  an  antithesis  to  u'ffsxdexQfiivoi  1  is  it  not, 
therefore*  said,  that,  while,  for  a  great  portion,  the  re- 
demption is  effectual,  only  a  small  number  expect  the 
Redeemer  in  faith  ?  We  say :  that  it  can  scarcely  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt  that  not  only  oi  ^oXXo/,  which  is  em- 
ployed, Rom.  V.  19.,  but  sroXXo/,  Matth.  xx.  28., 
and,  therefore,  croXXo/  in  the  passage  before  us,  may  de- 
signate multitude,  without,  on  that  account,  being  ex- 
clusive. And  in  Daniel  xii.  2.,  Isaiah  liii.  12., 
D*2l*^  is  conceived  to  involve  no  exclusion.  Per- 
haps our  author  himself,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  the 
afia^Ttag  froXXuv  avrjvsyxi  of  the  LXX.  in  view. — Ex- 
positors skim  too  lightly  over  x^i'^  ctfia^rlag.  It  can- 
not have  been  the  author's  intention,  in  these  words, 
to  say  that  the  Redeemer,  during  His  life  upon  earth, 
was  not  free  from  sins  of  commission,  but  that  He  will 
appear  completely  without  sin,  for  this  would  be  a  di- 
rect contradiction  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  con- 
tained in  other  passages,  and  of  the  %w^/^  aficc^rtag  in 
iv.  15*  The  dogma  of  an  indwelling  love  of  sin  in  the 
Redeemer  which  Dippel,  Menken  (see  also  his  10th 
Homily  on  the  passage,  p.  177-)>  ^°^  Irving  have 
founded  particularly  on  this  declaration  contradicts 
the  anahgia  Jidei.  As  the  expression  constitutes  an 
antithesis  to  annymTv  afiaoriag^  we  should  most 
readily  expect  it  to  have  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in 
Schulz's  translation  (Ohne  Siindengeschaft),  "  having 
no  more  to  do  with  sin."  But,  has  not  this  expres- 
sion something  in  it  very  striking  ?  In  this  sense, 
the  words  correspond  so  little  with  the  thought 
that  such  men  as  Jac.  Cappell  and  Michaelis  ap- 
pear excusable  in  faHiug  into  the  notion,  that  a^ta^ 
r/a  must  be  taken  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  2 
Cor.  V.  21.  (Rom.  viii.  3.),  namely,  for  'fft^l  cifj^ag^ 
Ttag,  and  signify  sin-offering.  One  Ccd,  reads 
alfiarog ;  another,  agreeing  with  the  exposition  of 
Chrysostom  and  Grotius,  has  %wj<c  afia^riag  outf/ir. 
We  can  justify  the  current  exposition  only  by  calling 
to  our  aid  Rom.  vi.  10.,  and  Heb.  vii.  26.     In  the 

VOL.  II.  E 
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former  passage,  Z/iv  rp  &i(jj  stands  in  opposition  to 
t^fiv  rp  a/xa^r/a,  the  latter  in  the  sense,  "  to  live  with 
reference  to  sin,"  f.  e.  "  so  that  it  could  have  some 
power  over  Him ;"  in  Heb.  vii.  26.  xs^co^iff/xsvog  a^rb  rm 
&,uMPr(aXuv  imports  :  "  Him  who  after  His  exaltation 
is  raised  above  contact  with  sinners."  But,  perhaps, 
that  sense  is  to  be  preferred  which  has  been  adopted, 
according  to  the  first  exposition,  bj  Chrys.,  TheophyL, 
and  CEcumen.. — in  the  last  of  whom  are  found  va- 
rious expositions  of  others,  — "  wifhout  punishment  o^ 
sinJ* — In  the  comp,  aimthiyofiivot  we  must  not  over- 
look the  vis  compositi,  i  e.  =  (abwarten)  **  to  wait 
for;"  according  to  Tittmann,  exspectare^  donee  res 
quam  exspectes  evenial.  See  Bibl.  Cabinet,  Titt- 
mann, Vol.  I.  p.  184.  E/'s  ffoiTTiPiav  must  not  be  con- 
strued with  d'jrsxds^ofisvoigj  but  with  op^^ffgra/. 


CHAPTER  X. 

UNDER  THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  WE  FIRST  RECEIVED 
THAT  TRUE  SACRIFICE  WHICH  HAS  ONCE  CLEANSED 
FOR  ALL.  WITH  CONFIDENCE  IN  THIS  SACRIFICE, 
CHRISTIANS  MUST  HOLD  FAST  FAITH  AND  TRUTH. 

Ver.  1  — 10.  —  The  Old  Testament  sacrifices  are 
shadowS)  of  which  Christ  has  brought  the  reality, 

Ver.  1. — In  the  first  edition  of  Luther's  translation 
we  find  aurjjv  r^v  iHova  rendered :  (das  Wesen  der 
Guter  selbst)  ''  the  essence  of  the  good  things  them- 
selves,"— a  translation  greatly  blamed  by  Emser.  The 
Syriac  also  translates   jZ.QO.»  jv^mo,  "  the  essence 

of  the  things."  This  translation  arose  from  the  fol- 
lowing apparent  difficulty :  if  g/xwv  be  rendered  hj 
*'  image,"  it  would  seem  as  if  the  New  Testament, 
also,  vouchsafed  us  only  imagery — a  view,  moreorer, 
which  might  find  some   suppoit  in  fiikX.vra  ayaffd 
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appearing  to  denote  the  good  things  of  the  next  life* 
Lessing,  on  this  subject,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion, which  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth :  "  As  the 
Church  of  Christ  upon  earth  is  a  prediction  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  future  life,  so  the  Old  Testament  economj 
is  a  prediction  of  the  Christian  Church."     In  this 
sense,  in  fact,  the  declaration  in  the  text  has  been  ex- 
plained by  CBcumenius  :  cxiav  f^h  oZv  oJde  (6  a^6cTo- 
Xo;),  says  he,  ra  h  yofiif)^  sixova  ds  rd  )Jagre^a  tuv 
X^/(fnakwy,  fieWovra  ds  xai  ay  add  xai  nr^dyfjuara  aXjj- 
6r,^Td  iv  r^  fisKXovTt  afuv/.^  In  like  manner  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  OraL  de  Pasch,,  who  is  cited  by  Theo- 
phylact,  Cajetan,  Tena,  and  even  Calvin.      Against 
these  interpreters,  however,  a  protest  was  entered  by 
both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
ergone  figurab  figuram  praedicalis  Vetvs  Testament 
turn  ?    This  view,  certainly,  is  not  consistent  with  a 
correct  conception  of  a/djv  fisXXuv  and  dya6d  /tiXXovra, 
See  on  i.  1.  vi.  5.  and  ix.  11,     The  regnum  graliae  is 
not  the  image  but  the  commencement  of  that  brought  by 
the  future  kingdom  of  Christ  {see  on  vii.  18,  19.),  and 
only  in  so  far,  perhaps,  an  image  as  the  cmmnencement 
may  be  called  an  exemplar  of  the  whole.     In  Col.  ii. 
17.,  Paul  calls  what  is  given  us  in  Christ,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next,  the  eihfia,     Luther's  transla- 
tion, which  is  expressly  defended  by  Raith  and  Chr. 
Schmid,  cannot  be  very  well  maintained  ;  the  opinion 
of  Grotius,  (who  explains  it  in  the  same  way)  that,  in 
2  Cor.  V.  7'>  s'^^"  =  ^^^(^ij  is  arbitrary.     If  we  found 
aurwv  ruiv  'ToayiMdruiv  rn^  eUova,  we  might  certainly 
affix  that  sense  to  it,  for  there  would  in  that  case 
be  no  close  reciprocal  relation  between  ffKid  and  g/xoliK. 
But,  as  the  words  run  at  present,  s/xwv  forms  the  an- 
tithesis to  (Tx/a,  and  must  be  rendered,  as  Beza  has 
done,  ipsa  expressa  imago.     'Sxid  stands  opposed  to 
s/xMP  in  the  same  way  as  u^o/^a^j?,  ffxiay^afia  to  d^sg- 

■  He  knows  (the  Apostle)  that  those  things  which  were 
under  the  law  were  a  shadow,  but  that  the  image  was  ourt 
who  are  Christians ;  and  that  the  future  good  aud  true  things 
were  to  be  in  a  coming  age. 
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yaffia  and  ic^^ot^ioty  See  StaUbanm  on  Plato,  De  rep. 
II.  p.  60,  1 79-  Synesius,  therefore,  Horn,  in  Psalm, 
IxxY.  9.,  giTes  a  very  appropriate  sense  :  si'  ya^  s'rveuffs 
^rvsvfia  xat  slg  v^o^riTfiv  xai  ni  a'lroffroXov  xai  xara  rcvi 
ayadovg  ^uy^d(povi  n:aKai  fMsv  hxiay^d^tiffsy^  Wc/ra  fisvroi 
Btnx^iQu'ffs  rd  fjLiv  rris  yvojSiUi,*^  Chrysostom  also  has 
excellently  explained  it  in  this  sense.  Calvin  well 
remarks,  therefore,  that  Col.  ii.  17  is  different  from 
our  passage,  but,  according  to  the  explanation  of  rSt¥ 
fieXKovTuv  dyaQwt  in  the  representation  only,  not  in 
the  subject-matter.  We  should  say  that  when  the 
Christian  economy  is  called  here  an  image  it  is  so  called 
as  it  is  a  prototype^  not  as  it  is  again  a  copy  from  any 
thing  else. — ^The  xar  evtavTov,  rcug  avraT;  ^utf/a/^  ijg  rh 
dtfivsxsi  gives  a  picturesque  description  of  a  painful 
and  objectless  cycle  of  observances,  similar  to  ver.  II. : 
ltfr9]X6  xaff  Tifis^av  —  rdg  avrdi  ^vfftag  —  iroWdxig  — . 
and  also  olds'Trors^  in  both  instances,  contribute  to  the 
same  object.  We  must,  therefore,  not  merely  tran- 
slate with  Luther,  "  not/'  but  "  never."**  It  may  be 
said,  that  this  cycle  is  here  made  palpable  by  the  daily 
sacrificial  service  of  the  Priests,  as  in  ver.  1 1 .  The 
Author,  however,  has  made  an  intentional  reference 
to  the  sacrifices  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  in  so  far  (see 
above,  Vol.  I.  p.  289.)  as  these  referred  not  exactly  to 
single  isolated  transgressions,  but  altogether  to  the 
expiation  of  sinfulness.  Avmrat  is  in  the  Present,  as,  at 
that  time,  the  sacrificial  worship  still  endured.  The  evi- 

'  For  he  breathed  one  and  the  same  spirit  both  upon  the  pro- 
phet and  the  apostle,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  good  painters,  he 
first  sketched  out,  and  then  accurately  finished,  the  things  of 
knowledge. 

^  Goethe  g^ves  a  similar  impression  respecting  the  returning 
rounds  of  priestly  ceremonies  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
"  WestSstlichen  Divan,  p.  263.,  "  The  mental  prayer  which 
includes  and  excludes  all  religions,  and  only  in  the  case  of  a 
few  men  highly  favoured  by  Ood  pervades  the  whole  course  of 
life,  is  developed  in  the  greater  number  merely  as  an  ardent 
beatific  feeling  of  a  moment,  after  the  disappearance  of  which 
the  man  restored  to  himself,  unsatisfied  and  unemployed,  falls 
back  into  the  eztremest  ennui.  To  fill  up  this  blank  with 
ceremonies,  with  consecrating  and  expiating,  with  coming  and 
going,  is  a  duty  and  privilege  of  the  priesthood." 
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dence  for  the  plural  dvmvrat  iscertainlj  considerable,  and 
induced  Lachmann  (and  prior  to  him  Mill),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  external  authorities,  to  receive  the  reading 
into  the  text.  Yet  the  external  evidences  for  the  plural 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  preponderating  over 
those  for  the  singular,  for  the  Cod.  Fat  closes  with 
chap.  ix.  14.,  and,  therefore,  cannot  here  be  adduced, 
while  the  other  eyidences  counterbalance  each  other. 
And,  even  were  this  not  the  case,  the  internal  reasons 
undoubtedly  decide  for  the  singular.  The  first  propo- 
sition, (Tx/av  yd^  Ip^wv  xr>..,  were,  in  case  the  plural 
were  adopted,  an  intolerable  solecism,  for  the  removal 
of  which  neither  the  remark  of  Theophylact  is  suffi- 
cient :  gflrg/3ii  ds  rfi  y^ot^fi  rs^voXoytuv  ovdtig  X^d^,  xai 
«ur«f  auro  vofjifcafis*  wj  rA  &vrty^a<pa  e^ov(fiv  (he  found, 
namely,  in  his  Codd,  only  the  plural,  and,  in  a  cra^a- 
y§oL<p^,  the  statement  that  the  word  should  be  written 
without  an  v),  nor  the  uncritically  applied  canon,  that 
the  participle  frequently  stands  jwo  verb,  fin.  On 
this  subject  see  Fritzsche,  Diss  in  Ep,  ad  Cor,  II,  43. 
And  we  must  add.  how  unconnectedly  does  the  second 
proposition  there  stand,  xar  hiavrov  xrX. !  What  is 
the  subject  to  dvvavra/}  The  priests.^  But,  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  them  previously  (In  ver.  11. 
dvvavrai  does  not  relate  to  the  priests  but  to  the  sacri- 
fices). U^ogiP^ofiivoi^  equivalent  to  Xarpsvovreg^  ver. 
2.,  comp.,  in  App.  XL,  the  explanation  oteyyi^itv. 

Ver.  2. — Oux,  both  from  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence, ought  to  be  received  into  the  text.  It  is  found 
in  ACDEi  in  the  Ck>ptic  and  Arabic,  and  in  the 
Italic,  &c.,  while  in  the  Peshito^  and  the  various 
editions  of  the  Vulgate,  it  is  omitted.  The  Vulgate  is 
joined  by  the  Complut.,  Luther,  Beza^  in  the  fifth 
Ed.  (in  the  second  he  adopted  dux),  and  Wetstein. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  negation  is  adopted  by  Eras- 
mus, Rob.  Stephen,  Bengel,  Matthai,  Griesbach,  and 
Lachmann.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  reading  one 
of  no  small  importance  is  the  xav,  which  is  found  in 
few  Codd*,  and  has  been  adopted  by  H.  Stephen  the 
Son,  in  the  edition  of  J  576,  with  the  signification  of 
saUeniy  a  signification  which  he  defends  in  his  Diatr, 
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de  Stylo  N,  T.  c,  13.  If  ovx  was  not  read  the  origin 
of  this  xdv  cannot  he  explained  ;  hut,  if  the  two  let- 
ters ov  disappeared  in  several  Codd.  it  may  he  ima- 
gined that  the  third  would  also  he  omitted.  The 
proposition  naturallj  should  he  read,  in  the  way  the 
Grecian  expositors  expressly  recommend  it  to  he 
read,  as  an  interrogation.  One  of  the  most  singular 
explanations  is  that  given  hy  Matthai,  who  reads  the 
negation,  hut,  who  contends  against  the  proposition 
heing  taken  as  a  question.  According  to  him,  the 
meaning  is :  "  if  the  sacrifices  could  have  accomplish- 
ed perfection  they  would  not  have  ceased — not  that 
they  who  hitherto  maintained  the  worship  would 
have  continued  to  do  so,  for  these  are  already  purified 
— ^hut,  their  posterity,  who  for  their  transgressions 
need,  in  like  manner,  a  purification  of  their  conscience, 
would  once  (at  least)  have  ofiered  a  sacrifice." — A 
true  purification  of  the  conscience  is,  according  to  the 
Author,  only  such  as,  ance  for  all,  gives  the  certainty 
to  men,  that  their  sins  do  not  separate  them  from  God. 
See  viii.  17,  18. — 'Swsidriff/g  Consciousness,  not  Cow- 
science^  and,  hence,  construed  with  the  Gen.  of  the 
Ohject.     See  on  ix.  9. — ""  AcraJ,  See  on  vii,  27. 

Ver.  3,  4. — The  author  does  not  declare  the  import 
of  the  sacrifices  according  to  the  Law,  hut  that  which 
springs  as  the  result  "  ITow  were" — says  Schleier- 
macher,  in  his  important  Sermon  on  Heh.  x.  8 — 12., 
the  eleventh  in  the Jifth  collection "  all  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Old  Covenant  a  remembrance  of  sin  ?  In 
such  a  way  that,  while,  hy  the  sacrifice,  satisfaction 
was  made  for  individual  actions  which  violated  the  law 
of  the  Highest,  and  the  apprehension  of  reproach  and 
further  punishment  done  away,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  hy  the  ofFeriiig  of  the  sacrifice,  a  confession  of 
the  punishable  action  was  made,  and,  therefore,  every 
individual,  hy  the  public  ofiering  of  the  sacrifice,  es- 
tablished a  remembrance  of  his  sins,  of  that  which  he 
himself  had  ofiered  for  the  Law."  *AXXa  signifies 
RATHER,  much  more 

Ver.  5 — 9 — With  those  inoperative  sacrifices  the 
true  sacrifice  is  contrasted.     The  Redeemer  is  introdu- 
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ced  as  speaking,  by  the  Author  putting  into  his  mouth 
the  words  from  Ps.  xl.  7i  8.  He  has  taken  that  pas- 
sage to  be  predictive  of  Christ.  The  words  are  no 
doubt  prophetic.  David,  it  is  true,  speaks  particularlj^ 
of  himself ;  but,  what  he  here  says  goes  far  beyond 
the  Old  Testament  degree  of  advancement,  and  receiv- 
ed its  proper  realization  not  in  him  but  in  his  great 
descendant,  See  App.  I.  If  this  language  be  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Christ,  it  will  be  most  appropriately 
placed  in  the  period  before  His  entrance  into  the 
world :  and  this  is  done  by  our  Author.  He  pictures 
to  himself  the  manner  in  which  the  Messiah  perceives 
the  inefficiency  of  the  ancient  rite  of  expiation,  who, 
entering  into  the  counsel  of  the  Father,  resolves  to 
come  into  the  world  Himself,  and  reconcile  it  by  His 
death.  According  to  this  view  we  must  explain 
sigsp^S/Mvog.     Thus  Klopstock,  in  the  Messiah, 

**  Father,  I  saw  their  sorrow,  Thou  my  tears. 
Then  spakest  Thou  :  '  Let  us  anew  in  man 
Create  Our  image.*     Therefore  We  decreed 
Our  mystVy,  the  blood  of  expiation, 
The  new  creation  of  the  sons  of  men, 
Formed  to  Our  glorious  and  eternal  image ! 
To  perfect,  theriyfor  man  this  act  Divine 
Myself  I  chose.     To  Thee,  eternal  Sire, 
To  all  the  countless  hosts  of  heav'n  'tis  known. 
Since  this  resolve,  how  ardent  my  desire 
J\Ian*8  low  estate  and  nature  to  assume.*' 

In  treating  of  this  passage  of  the  Psalms,  we  must 
first  notice  the  striking  difference  which  exists  between 
the  Hebrew  text  and  that  of  the  LXX.,  which  is 
followed  by  our  Author.*     The   Hebrew  text   has 

♦^    r\n3    D*JTt^.     How  did  it  happen  that  the 


*  A  difference  of  a  slighter  character  between  the  LXX.  and 
oar  citation  is  tl^ixn^at  instead  of  Urti^at  or  V^nrnvui  in  the 
LXX.  1  conjecture  that  this  has  arisen  fr  >m  a  remiuiHcence 
of  Ps.  li.  18:  II  fi4iXn^at  ^u^Uv,  t^et*a  «f,  oXtxatfreiftarm  §»m 
tui$»v^uf.  Thus,  too,  may  the  non-Orecian  construction  of  the 
verb  c.  ace,  be  explained.  Alt,  in  his  Grammar,  p.  279.,  it  in* 
clined  to  take  %vVo»n^tts.  absolutely. 
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translator  rendered  CD^JTK  ^y  ffS,aa  ?    In  what  sense 

has  the  Author  of  our  Epistle  taken  his  words? 
Countless,  and,  in  many  instances,  highlj  arhitraiy, 
are  the  different  views  upon  this  subject.  The  greater 
part  of  them  is  found  collected  in  Pfeiffer,  Dubia  vex" 
ata  in  Ps,  xl,  Alting,  0pp.  v.  p.  221.,  and  in  Wolfs 
Curae,  The  detailed  discussion  of  the  passage  from  the 
Psalms  in  Michaelis'  Critical  Lecture,  and  in  the  pro- 
found treatise  of  Frischmuth,  in  the  Thes.  philoL  Vol. 
I.  are  still  useful. — "We  suppose,  as  in  general  the 
modem  interpreters  do,  that  the  translator  of  the 
Psalms  had  no  other  reading  before  him  than  that 
which  we  now  have ;  he  therefore  had  D^JTi^,  in  the 

signification  ears.  We  next  inquire,  wherefore  has  he 
xaragr/^g/Vjand  not  Icxa-^ag^  or  ^/w^ujag?  Aquila  alone, 
whose  chief  object  it  was  to  render  the  literal  meaning, 
has  expressed  \he  proper  sense  of  the  word;  Sjmmachus 
has  UTtcL  KaT66Xi'ja6ag ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  transla- 
tion, djTia  xarri^rlffu  fiot.  Now  what  sense  have  these 
translators  attached  to  the  version  ?  The  more  recent 
exposition  of  the  Psalm,  influenced  by  the  reasons  assign- 
ed bj  Michaelis,  and  following  in  his  steps,  has  taken 

mS  0*3TK=00TN  rhSiy  "  to  open  the  inward  ear," 

TT  '-IT  ""IT  TT 

and  so  very  recently  the  passage  is  rendered  byHengst- 
enberg,  Stier,  and  Hitzig.  But,  did  the  Grecian  in- 
terpreters attach  the  same  sense  to  the  phrase? 
This  is  not  impossible.  As  the  expression  ur/a  btoi^ixs^ 
ffiiv  would  have  been  almost  unintelligible  in  Greek, 
they  might  feel  themselves  impelled  to  put,  in  place  of 
this,  the  general  expression  *'  to  prepare.*'  We  have, 
indeed,  some  other  instances  in  which  the  translators 
have  rendered  n'^3»  "to  dig^"  less  closely,  by  the 

TT  » 

word  "  prepare."   Onkelos  has  given  ^y  nOp  DKT 

on  Genesis  l.  5. ;  and  Numbers  xxi.  18.  Jerome  has 
rendered  :  et  paraverunt  We  are  the  more  entitled  to 
demand  of  the  Alexandrian  translator,  although  cer- 
tainly not  belonging  to  the  higher  order  of  his  pro- 
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"  fession,  a  right  understanding  of  the  passage,  as  the 
Chaldean  has  correctly  explained  the  expression,  and, 
what  is  snflBciently  remarkable,  given  even  a  Christian 

turn  to  his  exposition  *^  XD  13  135115  NHVnS 
« ]*3nit{   **  thou  hast   digged   ears  for  me,   that  I 

might  perceive  thy  ransom,  th^  redemption."  Jarchi, 
also,  Kimchi,  and  Aben  Esra  explain  the  phrase  of 
obedient  hearing;  the  last  even  appropriately  compares 
the  passage  with  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  It  must  be  confessed 
however,  that,  if  this  was  intended  to  be  expressed 
by  those  Greek  translations  the  language  was  defi- 
cient in  perspicuity.  The  translator  of  the  Psalm  in 
the  LXX.,  as  well  as  the  others,  could  have  expressed 
the  sense  more  clearly  if  they  had  resolved  the  trope  in 
«r/a.     The  more  adroit  translator  of  Job  has  rendered 

Vta  n Silj  Job  xxxiii.  16.,  by  avaxaXjcrrg/v  vovv,    Un- 

•v  TT 

der  these  circumstances,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
dispute  that  the  Grecian  translators  had  taken  HI 3 9 

fodere,  in  the  signification  exculpere^perficere ;  or,  from 
the  second  meaning  of  the  word  emere  derived  the 
signification  parare,^  and  thus  had  come,  by  another 
road,  upon  the  same  sense  as  that  given  by  the  Chal- 
dean and  theRabbins,  namely,'' thou  hast  given  me  ears, 
and,  by  means  of  them,  I  dedicate  myself  as  a  sacrifice," 
t.  e.  as  I  perceive  Thy  commandments.  It  has  been  shewn, 
by  the  profound  Iken,  in  his  Diss,  I,  p.  221.  sq., 
that  the  view  of  the  passage  which  supposes  an  allu- 
sion to  the  boring  of  the  ears  of  slaves  would  lead  at 
last,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  to  the  same  re- 
sult. But,  further,  wherefore  has  the  translator  of  the 
Psalm  put  ffu/tia  instead  of  urta  ?  If  he  believed  that 
in  the  original  it  was  put  pars  pro  ioio,  the  origin  of 
his  version  is  obvious.     But,  if  he  took  the  words  in 

■  The  Jewish  interpreters  expressly  assign  this  as  one  of  the 
three  sigifications  of  77^3.  R.  Nathan,  in  the  Concordance, 
says  the  word  has  a  three  "old  meaning,  to  dig,  to  eat j  to  prepare, 

m>'2,n  nbox  ]>3pv 
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the  same  way  as  the  Chaldean,  the  Rabbins,  and  the 
modems  have  done,  he  has,  in  his  translation,  ex- 
pressed the  effecfus  pro  causa.  He  perceived  that,  in 
the  passage,  another  sacrifice  must  be  contrasted  with 
.  the  animal  sacrifices ;  he  concluded,  that  the  inward 
revelation  must  allude  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  man. 
This  idea  is  expressed  also  in  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  Ps.  li. 
19.  Ecclus.  XXXV.  1,  2.  He  therefore  put  <rS).aa  xa- 
rnortffoj  ,ao/,  as  Paul,  Rom.  xii.  1.,  speaks  of  the  Sutf/a 

A  peculiar  mode  of  escape  from  the  difficulty  has 
recently  been  proposed  by  Dahne,  in  his  "  Jiidisch- 
alexandrinischer  Religionsphil.  II.  s.  60."  He  sup- 
poses the  Grecian  translator  to  have  connected  6>.oxay- 
TOjfioL  with  what  precedes  :  (fM,u,a  ds  Ttarriprisaj  /not  oXo- 
xaurw^aa,  and,  as  a  particular  proposition,  added  ros  xat 
ws^i  a/iiaoTtag  oOx  sMycriffag,  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  remark,  that  this  conjecture  is  at  least  not  neces* 
Bary,  for  the  proposition  aoofio^  xarr,0Ti(T(jj  fiot,  without 
even  the  addition  of  oXoxavTU'jLaj  yields  a  sense,  and 
because,  when  contrasted  with  the  o'her  sacri/fceSy 
the  words,  of  themselves,  refer  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
<r5.(A«.  But  there  are  various  other  reasons  against  it. 
The  frequency  with  which,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
6XoxauTU)'jL-TiroL  xai  ^ufftat  occur  together,  alone  renders 
it  improbable  that  the  translator  would  have  broken 
off  rd  xai  vsfi  afia^rlag  ovx  jirrifrag  from  the  preceding 
©Xoxaurw/xa,  especially  as  he  would  hdve  thereby  dis- 
turbed the  parallelism.  For,  in  contrast  to  the  oXo- 
xctUTCijfMa  xai  'Ti'spi  dfjjaoriag  ovx  ?}rjj<ra£:,  it  is 
said,  previously,  and  in  a  manner  exactly  correspond- 
ing, ^uaiav  xai  T^offpopdv  oux  ri9eXr](fag.  And,  more- 
over, it  may  be  much  questioned  whether  the  reading 
of  the  Cod.  Vat.y  which  has  the  sing,  oXoxaurw/xa,  be 
not  the  correct  one ;  in  case  it  were  genuine,  xai  ^rs^i 
afiaoriag  would  stand  quite  dismembered  from  the  rest 
of  the  words.  To  this  must  be  added  the  following 
consideration:  seeing  that  the  terra  oXoxaurw/xa  throws 
the  idea  of  shedding  of  blood  into  the  back  ground. 
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would  it  really  have  been  employed  in  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Christ? 

"We  come  now  to  consider  the  application  which  our 
author  makes  of  the  passage  from  the  Psalm.  In  our 
opinion  he  has  taken  tfu//xa  xarriPrlffca  fioi  in  the  same 
way  as  the  translator  in  the  LXX.,  **  Thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  me  a  body,  which  I  must  dedicate  as  an  of- 
fering to  Thee.*'  The  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer, 
therefore,  consists,  according  to  his  vi(»w,  particularly 
in  the  uraxo^  in  general.  And  to  this  alludes  the  tou 
^oiriffai  TO  '^sXrifj^d  ffov.  How  important  it  appeared  to 
him  to  bring  the  obedience  prominently  forward  may 
be  seen  from  his  borrowing  the  above  mentioned 
words  from  the  Old  Testament  passage,  even  with  a 
violation  of  the  context.  In  the  LXX.,  the  Infin.  roy 
woii^ffai  is  dependent  upon  an  omitted  s^ovXr,d7iv,  while 
our  author  connects  it  as  a  Genit.  of  Intention  with 
^xw.  Now  the  highest  expression  of  this  ucraxo^  con- 
sists in  the  taking  upon  Him  of  the  pains  of  death, 
which  are  pointed  out  in  v.  8.,  and,  with  particu- 
lar distinctness,  in  Phil.  ii.  8.,  as  the  pinnacle  of  the 
uvaxoTi.  In  the  same  way,  chap.  ix.  14.  gave,  as  tho 
soul  of  the  offering  of  Christ,  the  determination  made 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  from  a  feeling  of  love.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  author,  immediately  on  writ- 
ing the  words  (foj/tLoc  Karriorlffca  fioi^  thought  of  what  the 
Scholiast,  quoted  by  Matthai,  supplies:  rh  6psT\ov  ^vffta 
yivkcQai  ffoi,  as  he  says,  chap.  ii.  14.,  the  incarnation 
was  requisite  in  order  to  enable  Him  to  undertake 
the  pains  of  death.  We  are  induced,  however,  by 
ver.  8  and  9.,  to  suppose  that  he  attached  no  other 
meaning  to  these  words  than  what  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Alexandrian  translator.  If  he  had  understood 
the  proposition  as  the  Greek  Scholiast  has  done,  and 
with  him  the  majority  of  expositors,  would  he'not  then, 
in  ver.  8,  have  repeated  these  very  words,  and  satisfied 
himself  at  ver.  9.,  as  well  as  at  ver.  7.»  with  the  idov  rixul 
Again,  in  ver.  10.,  we  have  the  prominent  SsXjj^a ;  the 
expression  ir^o^^npd  rou  auifLarog,  directs  us  back,  al- 
though not  necessarily  indeed,  yet  with  the  highest 
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probability  (see  Rom.  vii.  4.  £ph.  ii.  16.  Col.  i. 
22.),  to  ffojfia  xccrnPT/aoj  /loi.  This,  however,  might  also 
be  imagined,  if  that  proposition  contained  only  the 
meaning,  "  Thou  hast  given  me  a  body,  namely,  for  a 
self-sacrifice  in  the  general  sense."  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  passage  from  the  Psalm 
has  been  employed,  according  to  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.^  agrees,  in  essentials,  with  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  that  Calvin  has  very  justly  re- 
marked :  neqiie  enim  in  verbis  regit andis  adeo  religt- 
osi  fuerunt  (apostoli)^  modo  ne  ScHplura  in  suum 
commodum  falso  ahuterentur.  Semper  hoc  spectan^ 
dum  esi^  quorsum  citent  testimonia :  nam  in  scopo  ipso 
diligenter  caventy  ne  Scripluram  trahant  in  alienum 
sensurn^  sed  tarn  in  verbis^  quam  in  aliis,  quae  prae^ 
sentis  instiiuti  non  sunt,  sibi  liberius  indulgent.  And 
with  this  opinion  of  the  Reformer  the  suffi:ages  of 
recent  times,  although  of  the  most  varied  character, 
agree.  So  De  Wette,  for  instance,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Symbolical  doctrinal  form  of  our  Epistle,  p.  43. :  "  The 
erroneous  translation  of  the  words:  (rw^a  xarfi^rttrca 
fiet  is  woven,  indeed,  into  the  application  of  it,  but  the 
latter  does  not  entirely  rest  upon  it.  Had  the  LXX» 
translated,  wr/a  xarr]orIffu  fioi,  the  sense,  upon  the 
whole,  would  have  remained  the  same,  there  would 
have  always  been  conveyed  in  it  the  idea,  that  the 
fulJUment  of  the  Divine  will  brings  true  reconciliation, 
upon  which  the  author  had  already  laid  the  whole 
stress  at  chap.  v.  7 — 9."  Another  case,  in  which  a 
quotation  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  without  the 
example  of  the  LXX.,  departs  as  much  from  the  Old 
Testament  text,  is  Eph.  iv.  8.  In  Harless,  however, 
may  be  seen  a  simple  and  satisfactory  proof,  that  this 
quotation,  too,  expresses  essentially  the  sense  of  the 
Old  Testament  passage. 

The  words  Iv  xe^aX/di  fSt^Xlou  xrX.  the  author  was 
unwilling  to  pass  over,  as  they  serve  to  confirm  the 
fiBKst,  that  God,  from  the  beginning,  did  not  regard  the 
Old  Testament  S£CCrifices  as  a  real  expiation.  In  ver. 
8.  and  9.  he  draws  attention  more  strongly  to  the 
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probative  fact  of  the  passage  quoted,  and,  therefore, 
contrasts  more  pointedly  the  circumstances  upon  which 
it  rests.  We  find  distinctly,  thus  he  reasons  by  the 
avat^sT  xrX.,  in  the  Old  Testament  declaration,  that 
a  higher  sacrifice  was  to  take  the  place  of  those  offer- 
ings of  animals. 

Ver.  10. — The  redeeming  death  is  here  traced  back 
to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  the  Son  has  made  His 
own.  On  the  notion  ay/a^g/v,  see  App.  II.  This  con- 
secration is  traced  back  to  a  twofold  cause,  to  an  original 
and  to  a  mediatory  one.  The  former  is  expressed  by  ev, 
the  latter  by  did.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  the  whole  work  of  redemption  is  referred  to 
the  Father  (John  iii.  ]  6.  Rom.  viii.  32.  £ph.  i.  4 — 
10.).  The  Redemption  is  an  everlasting  decree,  formed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  1  Cor.  ii.  7*  Eph.  i. 
4.  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  All  the  gifts  which  the 
redeemed  receive  as  the  fruit  of  the  redemption  are 
ordinarily  referred  by  Paul  to  the  Divine  will  as  to  their 
only  cause,  but  especially  the  plan  of  redemption  it- 
self. Comp.  in  our  Author  the  xara  rriv  avrov  ^'sXriffiv, 
ch.  ii.  4.  Paul,  too,  in  particular,  ought  here  to  be 
compared,  Eph.  i.  5.  xara  rr^v  Moxiav  rov  ^sArj/Larog 
auroD,  Eph.  i.  11.  xara  rjji/  fio\j\%v  tou  SgX^/^aro;  auroD. 
We  must  hold  fast  not  so  much  the  notion  of  the 
gracious  will,  which  is  expressed  by  evdoxia^  as  that  of 
the  free  will.  The  diversity  of  the  causal  relation  de- 
noted by  sv  and  5/a,  is  expressed  by  Schuiz,  and,  after 
him,  by  De  Wette,  by  (durch)  through,  and  (mittelstj 
by  means  of.  The  same  prepositions  express  the  same 
distinction  in  1  Peter  i.  5.  and  i.  22.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  translation  "  tkrovgk  **  (durch) 
is  the  best  that  may  be  given  fw:  iv.  Where  the  cause 
is  immanent,  it  would  be  better  in  our  language  (Ger.) 
to  retain  in  (Ang.  in).  This  appears  to  be  the  opi- 
nion  of  Winer  in  his  excellent  remark,  p.  370.  The 
sv  is  to  be  taken  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
Eph.  i.  6.,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Cod.  Fat, 
ev  fj  t^aQiruffsv  ^^a;.— -On  ^^otf^oga  rov  autfMar og  see 
above,  pp.  69,  60. 
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Ver.  11 — 18. — We  are,  injhcty  through  a  single  #a- 
crifice,for  ever  perfected, 

Ver.  11,  12. — Ka/  does  not  add  another  thought^ 
but  serves  in  propositions,  like  alque  (Hand,  De  par- 
tic.  /.  497- )>  *<>  introduce  a  closer  illustration,  and 
may  be  rendered  by  namely^  which  is,  in  fact,  ex- 
pressed by  the  Syriac.  The  object  here  is  to  render 
the  s^aTOL^  more  evident.  I'he  Jewish  sacerdotal 
service  is  represented  as  the  subordinate  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  wearisome  and  yet  fruitless  service. 
The  following  words  are  placed  antithetically, — sarT^Mv 
and  sxd6t6iVy  cu  aura/  ^utr/a/and  /Ct/a  ^uaiaj  croXXax/g  and 
ttg  rh  diTjvsxsg^  perhaps,  also,  amveg  xrX.  and  ver.  14. 
Authorities  of  considerable  weight,  as  A.  C,  the  Pes- 
hito  and  Philox.,  with  other  versions,  read  af;^/6fguf 
instead  of  is^su;.  Still  we  must  retain  hovjg,  1.  Be> 
cause  it  may  be  so  easily  conceived  that  oL^npug  has 
arisen  as  a  gloss,  2.  xud'  i]fiioav  can  be  less  readily 
taken  in  the  lax  sense  in  which  we  took  it,  vii.  27., 
where  it  was  used  of  the  High  Priest^  and  the  passa- 
ges in  which  Philo  speaks  of  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the 
High  priest  are  of  no  value  as  evidence.  See  Winer  g 
Reallexikon,  2  A.  1.594.  Anm.  2.  The  High  priest 
being  the  representative  of  the  whole  priesthood,  that 
priesthood,  in  general,  must  be  here  contrasted  with 
the  New  Testament  priesthood.  In  the  temple  ser- 
vice the  priests  stood.  Now,  in  the  standing  there 
are  two  other  allusions.  Standing,  in  opposition  to 
sitting,  marks  subordination^  comp.  James  ii.  3.  1 
Kings  i.  28.  Pliny,  Hist,  Natur.  35,  2 :  magnificus 
est  Jupiter,  ejus  in  throno,  adstantibds  Diis. 
Stare,  in  Latin,  is  used  particularly  of  slaves,  Gracchus 
in  Gellius,  1.  15.  c.  12. :  nulla  apud  me  fuit  popina, 
neque  pueri  eximia  facie  stabant.  But  standing  de- 
notes, also,  what  has  continuance,  Ovid.  Fast.  5.  v. 
383. :  saxo  slant  antra  vetusto  ;  and  so,  also,  in  Ger- 
man. When,  therefore,  it  is  said :  <'  he  stands  there 
every  day,  performing  his  service,"  there  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  prominence  given  to  the  notion  of  his  being 
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Xg/rougyoj,  while  the  Son  is  enthroned,  the  distinction 
also  made  between  the  angels  and  the  Son  (i.  7»  S,), 
on  the  other,  of  his  executing  some  business  which  is 
continually  doing  and  undoing,  an  idea  to  which  the 
following  words  give  still  greater  prominence.  See 
also  on  ver.  ] .  Ili^tat^sTv  is  a  stronger  expression  than 
a(pat^uv, — The  most  considerable  authorities,  ver.  12., 
read  olrog  which  has,  like  agx/e^gus,  been  adopted  by 
Lachmann  into  the  text.  Yet,  if  alrog  originally 
stood  in  the  itzi,  it  is  so  easy  to  conceive  how  olrog 
took  its  place,  that  we  must  prefer  the  former.  Still 
we  do  not  think  that  a-jrog  is  here  used  in  that 
emphatic  sense  in  which  the  Pythagoreans  employed 
their  ahrog,  when  speaking  of  their  Master.  Nor  in 
John  (1  John  ii.  12.  2  John  6.  are  quoted)  should 
we  be  inclined  to  say  this  is  the  case,  but  believe  that 
it  may  be  better  explained  from  the  indefinite  manner 
of  expression  peculiar  to  this  Epistle.  The  author 
employs  the  auro?,  in  speaking  of  God^  so  indefinitely, 
nay  God  and  Christ  with  him  run  so  much  into  one 
subject,  that,  in  such  passages  as  ii.  6,  25,  28,  29 ;  iii. 
1,  2.,  we  seek  in  vain  to  separate  them.  Luke  might 
more  properly  be  cited  for  that  use  of  the  Pron.,  e.  g. 
T.  16,  17.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  point  to  those  pas- 
sages in  which,  even  in  the  best  writers,  the  subject 
referred  to  by  aur^;  must  be  supplied  from  the  con- 
text. These  passages  have  been  profoundly  treated 
by  van  Hengel  in  the  Annot,  in  L  nonnulla  N,  2\ 
p.  195.  sq*  Some  perhaps  may  entertain  a  doubt 
whether  ug  ro  dirivsxsg  should  be  connected  with  ^u<r/af, 
or  with  sTcddiffs,  We  prefer  the  former  construction, 
placing  the  comma  after  dtyivsxsg^  and,  for  the  reason 
assigned  by  Beza,  that,  in  ver.  14.,  s/g  rb  dirivtxeg  re- 
fers to  the  validity  of  the  sacrifice,  and,  also,  because 
it  appears  to  stand  in  contrast  to  ^oXXdxtg, 

Ver.  13. — We  conceive  the  thirteenth  verse  to  be 
intended  to  meet  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  per- 
fecting having  by  no  means  yet  taken  place.  To  this 
our  Author  answers  that,  in  due  time,  all  things  will 
be  accomplished^  as  announced  by  that  important  d^- 
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claration  in  Psalm  ex.  1.     T^  Xoitrov  must  not  be  ren> 
dered  moreovery  besides;  it  is  here  employed  to  indi- 
cate time^  and  must,  indeed,  be  strictly  distinguished 
from  rov  XoiToD  (Gal.  vi.  17-     Hermann  on  Viger,  p. 
706.),  not  in  future,  but,^r  the  whole  future.     If  an 
aigument  were  desired  on  this  point  there  might,  by 
applying  Hermann's  doctrine  of  the  position  of  the 
particle  av  {De  partic.  av,  L.  2.  c.  8.),  be  some  stress 
laid  upon  the  circumstance  that,  while  it  is  employed 
by  the  LXX.,  it  is  wanting  here  before  rg^wtf/v,  and 
because  the  author  wishes  to  give  prominence  to  the 
certainty  of  this  fact     There  are  cases,  however,  in. 
the  New  Testament  in   which   av  occurs  where    it 
was  equally  important  to  give  prominence   to  this 
certainty,  Matth.  xvi.  28.     Mark  ix.  1.     Luke  ix. 
27.^The  figure  of  the  enemies  being  I'rro'Trodiov  iroduv^ 
which  has,  hitherto,  been  explained  only  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Arabic,  is  Grecian :    in  Sophocles, 
Electra,  ver.  447*,  Electra  prays:  9ra/3*  'O^sottjv  i^ 
v^s^TSPag  XH^^  e^^^oTaiv  avTOu  t^uivr  Emfi^ri\>ai  'jrodt.    The 
dogmatical  conception  of  the  passage  must  be  influ- 
enced by  that  of  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28.,  where  the  same 
thought  is  more   amply   developed.      This  passage, 
however,  has  not  by  any  means  been  explained  with 
the  requisite   care ;    and,   since   the   older  work  of 
Gferdes,  Meletemata  sacra  in  cap,  xv»  ep,  1.  ad  Cor, 
Groning.  1759.   (which   is  certainly  executed  with 
great   exactness,    and  has,   nevertheless,  been  quite 
unattended  to  by  our  more  recent  writers  on  the  first 
Epistle),    still   waits  for   a    particular  monography. 
Although  we  have  often  made  it  an  object  of  contem- 
plation, we  do  not  take  upon  us  to  pronounce  a  defi- 
nitive judgment,  particularly  as  a  decision  respecting 
it  involves  several  other  difficult  passages,  e.  g,  Phil, 
ii.  10.     Still,  as  the  author  of  our  Epistle  is  dependent 
upon  the  doctrinal  type  of  Paul,  and  as,  therefore,  we 
shall  expound  most  correctly  the  declaration  before  us 
by  following  the  Pauline  notion,  we  will  not  refrain 
from  stating  briefly  what  we  think  at  present  con- 
cerning that  Pauline  passage.     Expositors,  even  down 
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to  the  latest  times,  have  not  bestowed  sufficient  at- 
tention on  the  question,  whether  the  b^oTdoffiffdat  be 
not  a  b'TToraffffeffOat  through  the  vigrtg^  and,  conse- 
quently, a  leading  back  of  all  those  that  do  not  yet 
acknowledge  Christ  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Him  ? 
The  conclusion,  ha  6  ®ihg  ^  rd  vdvTa  h  ^atr/,  comes 
very  near  to  this  notion.  The  able  defender  of  the 
Apocatastasis,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  has  some  interesting 
observations  on  this  subject^  in  his  excellent  discourse 
on  1  Cor.  XV.  28  (the  first  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Paris 
Edition).  He  draws  the  following  distinction  between 
xara^sTffdai  and  xiirnT&ssis&at :  "  There  is  here  a  two- 
fold class  of  enemies  mentioned ;  the  one,  to  which 
death  belongs,  will  be  thrown  down  by  force,  and 
rendered  inoperative — and  that  is  xarri^yu6&ai ;  the 
other  is  overcome  by  faith,  so  that  God  obtains  the 
dominion  in  it — this  is  iwroratftfEff^/."  We  will  not 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  argument  either  for 
or  against  this  opinion.  For  our  purpose,  what 
follows  is  sufficient.  The  fundamental  thought  of 
ver.  24— 28.  is  this:  One  day  the  ^aaiXiia  of 
Christ  will  cease, ^  This,  however,  can  happen  only 
after  all  f;^tfgo/  shall  have  been  overcome.  Under 
these  Paul  comprehends  particularly  the  evil  spiritual 
powers  (yet  Usteri,  in  his  Paul.  Lehrbegr.  4.  A.  s. 
354,  inclines  to  the  notion  that,  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
"  powers"  may,  here  at  least,  be  at  the  same  time 
earthly  kings  and  princes),  and  these,  too,  not  merely 
personalities  but  impersonal  powers,  as  the  ^avaroj. 
In  other  words,  he  means  to  say :  "  Every  thing  that, 
until  now,  obstructs  the  development  of  God's  king- 
dom, wickedness  and  evil  must  in  all  its  forms  be 
destroyed,  before  Christ  gives  up  His  jSac/Xs/a  to  the 

*  Neither  Heydenreich,  nor  Billroth,  has  pardculatly  no- 
ticed the  circumstance,  that  the  Apostle  presses  the  cix^^y  ^^^) 
in  this  connection^  at  least,  so  expounds  it  as  if  an  end  of  the 
fiaaiXiU  of  Christ  were  pointed  out  by  it.  Calvin  has  noticed 
this,  while  the  older  interpreters,  as  Chrys.  and  Theod,,  have 
merely  attended  to  removing  the  irtrn^  as  if  C  hrist  would  at 
some  periiid  Uy  down  His  rule. 

VOL.  TI.  P 
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Father."  If  this  be  Paul's  doctrine,  we  should  give 
the  following  as  the  author's  meaning  in  the'passage 
before  us.  "  It  is  not  yet  evident  that  the  sacerdotal 
efficiency  of  the  Redeemer,  once  for  all  exerted,  has 
destroyed  sin  with  all  its  consequences;  but  Christ 
will  not  cease  to  be  king  of  the  human  race  until 
all  opposing  powers  are  subdued." 

Ter.  14. — Here  is  still  another  assurance,  that,  xara 
hxjvaiiiv,  the  ayta^ofisvoi  are  once  for  all  rsXg/o/,  although 
this  dvva/jbig  has  not  yet  every  where  appeared. 

Ver.  15 — 18. — ^The  ds  is  connective.  The  language 
of  Scriptmre  expressly  testifies  in  the  prophetical  pas- 
sage, quoted  viii.  10 — 12.,  that  the  New  Covenant 
will  transform  the  outward  law  into  an  inward  im- 
pulse, and  that  then  the  sins  of  men  will  once  for  all 
be  regarded  as  not  existing.  This  implies,  also,  that 
no  further  sacrifice  will  be  necessary. 

Ver.  19 — 21. — The  contemplation  of  such  a  doctrine 
is  well  calculated  to  excite  a  firm  Faith,  Love^  and 
Hope, 

Ver.  19 — 21. — As,  at  iv.  14.,  it  is  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine,  that  Jaith  and 
confidence  (iv.  16.,  flra|g»jov'a)  must  spring  from  it,  so  is 
it,  in  like  manner,  in  the  following  section.  But  here 
Love,  and  indirectiy,  likewise  Hope,  is  added.  There  is 
a  similar  transition  in  Rom.  v.  l.from  the  dix,ai(a(fic  to  the 
'jT^ogaycayvj,  The  olv  refers  back  to  what  immediately 
precedes,  but  especially  to  c.  ix.,  where  it  was  shewn, 
that  Christ  has  entered  into  the  true  Holy  of  Holies, 
and,  as  He  has  done  this  for  our  advantage.  He  is,  in 
this  respect,  to  be  regarded  as  our  'Tr^ohpofiog  :  vi.  19, 
20.  xii.  1.  nagg»j<r/a  and  nrah^ritsiaL^iS&ai^  generally 
construed  with  the  same  Prepositions  as  ^/Vr/g  and 
marevnv,  with  f^/,  h  (^^o$),  may  also  be  construed 
directly  with  slg.  In  the  description  of  the  nature  of 
til  is  s7(fo8og  there  is  an  opulence  of  diversified  allusions 
crowded  together  into  one  sentence  such  as  we  often 
find  in  Paul.     The  relative  ^V  which  might  be  referred 
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to  odogy  we  should  rather  refer  to  uffodog.     This  way  is, 
first  of  all,  new.     In  using  syxaw^siv,  the  author  in- 
dicates the  derivation  from  xamc.     As  being  netver^ 
it   must   first   have  received  a  consecration,  through 
which  consecration  it  has  now  become  passable  for 
others,  so  that  even  Christ  appears  on  it  only  as  ^^<J- 
b^ofjjog.     The  nature  of  this  newness  of  being  is  still 
more  distinctly  expressed  by  the  adjective  predicate 
'jT^osparog  with   odog.      If  the    writer,    however,    had 
wished  by  ^^ocparog  to  express  only  this,  he  would, 
most  likely,  have  selected  vsog.     The  more  unusual 
'7r§6<f<parogy  especially  in  connection  with  ^ucfa,  leads  us 
to  suppose  still  another  intimation.     According  to  the 
etymology,  it  is  also,  in  Passow's  opinion,  recenter 
mactatus ;  and,  it  is  then  particularly  used  oi  fresh 
meats  (Phrynichus,  Ed.  Lobeck,  p.  375.)-     Hence  he 
calls  it  a  fresh  way,  with  an  allusion  to  the  death 
through  which  Christ  himself  become  a  way.     In  re- 
ference to  this,  the  way  has  again  the  predicate  (^wcai/. 
It  is  a  living  sacrifice  through  which  the  way  passes. 
Comp.  vii.  16,  25.     Rom.  xii.  1.     2  Cor.  xiii.  4.     In 
the  vitality  lies  also  the  vital  power,  Comp.  1  Peter,  i. 
3.,  s\'7:}<;  ^ca(Sa,^—ln  order  to  become  such  a  way,  it  was 
necessary  that  the   carnal  covering  should  fall  from 
the    Divine   appearance  (Erscheinung)  ;  it  was  only 
by  His  death  that  the  Vail  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  was 
rent  in  twain  (Matth.  xxvii.  51.).      According  to  an- 
other allusion,  the  earthly  existence  of  Jesus  appears 
as  the  vail  which  still  conceals  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in 
the  passage  John  xvi.  7- — ^^  that  Holy  of  Holies,  an 
entrance  to  which  is  now  opened  to  us,  we  find  Jesus 
as  High  Priest.     Our  Author,  instead  of  the  desig- 
nation  oc^^i€^6vg,  which  occurs    in  the   LXX.   only 
once,  Levit.  iv.  3.,  but  more  frequently  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  has  made  choice  of  is^sug  fiiyag,  which  is 
the  usual  expression  in  the  LXX.     It  has  been  in- 
quired whether  oty.og  rov  &bo\j  here  signify  Temple^  or, 
as  in  iii.  2.,  Family  ?  The  former  meaning  is  certainly 
here  intended  ;  and  to  it,  also,  there  is  a  transition  in 
ver.  ?.  and  4. 
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Ver.  22,  23. — When  we  hare  acquired  such  a 
childlike  confidence  in  Christ  as  to  yenture  to  approach 
God,  we  must  approach  Him  in  faith ;  and  ver.  24. 
exhorts  us  mutually  to  encourage  one  another  to  love. 
Faith  must  he  accompanied  with  the  a'kvi^ivn  xao^ia ; 
a\r,&tv6i  forms  the  antithesis  to  utotc^/^t/^.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  majority  of  interpreters,  the  ^-gogg^p^^o^svoi 
hare  a  double  character.  The  Author's  thought  is, 
that  they  dare  (diirfen)  approach,  because  they  are 
dtxatu&6vrsg  svut-inov  tov  ©eoD.  This  thought^  however, 
he  enounces  in  a  form  different  from  that  in  which 
Paul  expresses  it^  Rom.  v.  1.  He  denotes  the  justi- 
fication with  a  reference  to  the  rites  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  which  it  was  prefigured.  He  alludes^ 
namely,  to  the  lustration  by  blood  (ix.  21.),  and  to 
that  by  water  (vi.  2.  ix.  19.).  By  the  sprinkling  with 
blood  (1  Peter  i.  2.)  the  heart  is  purified  ;  by  Chris- 
tian baptism,  with  a  symbolic  reference  to  the  whole 
man,  the  body  is  cleansed.  It  might  therefore  be  in- 
quired, whether  in  this  there  be  any  allusion  to  the 
distinction  between  justification  and  sanctification  ? 
We  do  not  think  so.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  in 
our  opinion,  denote  particularly  our  objective  justifica- 
tion, and  our  objective  purity  before  God,  which  springs 
from  that;  the  context,  likewise,  demands  this,  as 
assigning  the  ground  of  Christian  confidence.  The 
baptismal  act  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  sacramentally 
as  the  objective  pignus  proffered  to  faith,  so  that  the 
Author  might  have  here  spoken  of  a  baptism  with  the 
blood  of  Christ,  as  in  Rev.  i.  5.  vii.  14.  But  then  the 
baptismal  rite  certainly  designates  indirectly  the  subjec- 
tive growing-pure,  Rom.  vi.  3.  et  sea- ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subject-matter  treats  also  of  the  l^vri^ 
/jihg  at/Marog,  1  Peter  i.  2.,  as  of  the  principle  of  sancti- 
fication. That  the  expositors  of  the  Reformed  Chuarch, 
after  the  example  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  have  not  been 
willing  to  refer  the  ?.i?.oujtisvo/  to  baptism,  but  to  the 
spiritual  water  of  healing,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25.,  must  certainly  be  ascribed  to  their  dogmatical 
prepossessions. — There  now  arises  another  question: 
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Tvhether  the  majority  of  interpreters,  with  Kuinol  of 
the  number,  have  done  rightly  in  construing  both  par- 
ticiples with  the  verb.  Jin,  'ZPogsp^utfisda.  The  Vulgate 
has  so  construed  the  passage,  and  so  likewise  the 
Italic  and  Peshito  ;  the  latter  of  which  has,  besides, 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  inserted  an  et  before  xarsp^w- 
/jtgv,  and  been  followed  in  this  by  Luther.  Were 
we  to  adopt  this  view,  we  conceive  that  a  xa/  before 
xare^ufiiv  must  of  necessity  be  supposed ;  if  it  stand 
before  jtaravo'^fiiv^  where,  however,  a  new  thought  is 
introduced,  we  should  with  still  greater  reason  expect 
it  before  xarl^w/xsv ;  for  this  proposition  expresses  the 
same  thought  as  the  preceding  one,  which  commences 
with  flr^o^6P;^w,ag^a.  The  want  of  this  xa/  appears  a 
sufficient  rea^'on  against  the  adoption  of  that  construc- 
tion.— At  iii.  1.,  we  have  treated  of  the  signification  of 
cfioXoyia,  and  why  it  is  called  simply  hiioXoyia  rr,g 
eX'jr/doc,  and  not  also  rrjc  cr/Vrsw;.  On  this  subject  see 
vii.  19,  Comp.  also  iii.  (i. 

Ver.  24,  25. — Here  regard  is  had  to  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  brethren,  of  which  the  apostle  warns 
in  Gal.  vi.  4.,  namely,  when  it  happens,  in  order 
to  procure  for  themselves,  by  the  comparison,  a 
xaxiyrtifia.  On  the  other  hand,  this  regard  has,  as  its 
object,  to  excite  both  one's  self  and  others  to  good. 
Love  appears  as  the  principle  of  action,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  passage  is  the  xaXdb  If  7a,  in  the  sense  of  Paul. 
Ver.  25.  gives  prominence  to  a  manner  of  expression  in 
%vhich  the  'jraoo^v(Stji*hg  ayd'rrrii  xa/  xaXwv  ioycav  is  to  be 
particularly  shewn,  in  the  brotherly  -rag a*Xjj<r/^ ;  this 
lies  in  the  dX\6t,  'jra^axaXovvng,  But,  the  more  exact 
conception  of  it  is  dependent  upon  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding words.  From  a  remote  antiquity,  expositors 
have  been  divided  respecting  eTiffvvayuyr},  The  Latin 
interpreters,*  Justinian,  Calvin,  James  Cappell,  Ger- 
hard, Hunnius,  and,  recently,  SeyflFarth,  have  explain- 
ed e'TTiffuvaycioyfi  by  coetus  Ckristianorum,  so  that  there 

■  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Italic  and  Vulgate  also, 
which  translate  collection  had  thought,  not  of  a  convetUus,  but, 
of  the  societas  fidelium.  Such  a  supposition,  however,  would 
be  incorrect,  for  coUeciio  is  in  them  the  translation  of  ^uXX«yn, 
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is  already  mention  made  here  of  the  apostacj  spoken 
of  in  ver.  26.  et  seq.  Novv,  this  explanation  might  be 
rejected  on  this  single,  but  sufficient,  ground,  that  the 
author  would  neyer,  if  he  had  spoken  of  apostacy, 
have  added  the  indulgent  Kadug  Uog  nm.  But,  it 
might  still  be  a  very  reasonable  question  whether  this 
exposition,  as  it  appears  modified  by  Bohme,  ought 
not  to  be  approved  of.  With  that  modification 
fyxaTaXg/Vg/v  is  understood  of  the  being  left  in  a  for- 
lorn state,  from  the  withdrawal  of  aid  and  support 
(x.  33, 34.).  A  necessitating  reason  for  this  view  can- 
not be  found.  'Er/truvaywy^i  may,  no  doubt,  denote 
the  societas  Christ ianor urn  ;  it  may<,  also,  just  as  well 
stand  for  the  simpl.  ffwayuy?:.  If  it  be  inquired,  why 
did  the  author,  in  speaking  of  the  conventus,  not  em- 
ploy the  simpl.  ?  we  conceive  we  ought  not,  as  Seyf- 
iarth  has  done,  seek  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  in  the 
Idiosyncrasy  of  the  author.  For,  the  use  of  composita 
instead  of  simpl.  has  not  its  origin*  in  the  general,  in 
any  idiosyncrasy  of  a  writer.  Schweighauser,  on 
Polybius  T.  V»,  p.  332.,  supposes  such  to  be  the  case, 
indeed,  in  Polybius ;  and  Tzschucke  assumes  the 
same  with  respect  to  Plutarch,  But,  as'  Seyffarth 
observes,  §  40.,  we  must  rather  attribute  to  the  higher 
rhetorical  culture  of  an  author  any  tendency  which  he 
may  have  to  give  a  shading  to  his  thoughts  by  the 
employment  of  compound  words.*  The  verb,  comp. 
IwiffvvdyM  is  found,  also,  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
(smdyu  would  have  sufficed,  Matth.  xxiii.  37.  Mark 
i.  33.  Luke  xii.  1,  We  prefer  the  usual  conception 
of  the  passage  to  that  of  Bohme,  chiefly  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  1.  Because,  if  the  subject-matter 
were  the  leadng  in  a  forlorn  state,  savrovg  or  dXX^Xouj 
would  have  been  employed  rather  than  rjjv  Jvr/ffyva- 
yatyfiV.     2.  Because  it  would  be  improper  to  make  37 


rvva^tf,  which  words  denote  the  canvenius  sacri.  Comp.,  also, 
the  usage  of  colligere  in  Tertullian,  De  fuga  in  pers,  c.  14. 
Irenaeus,  1.  3.  c.  3. 

»  In  this  respect,  no  material  difference  cotild  be  pointed  ont 
between  Paul  and  our  author.  In  our  Epistle  are  found  534 
vocabula  compo&iia  and  decompositaj  in  that  to  the  Komans  478. 
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sTiffuvaycuiyr,^!}}  gxxX?j(T/a  6^wv,  much  more  roZ  &sov. 
3.  Because,  in  that  case,  xadug  Uog  nffh  would  he 
less  suitable.  Our  yiew  of  the  admonition  is  this. 
The  '!ra§o^vff/jLhg  ayd'irrig  must  manifest  itself  especially 
in  the  meetings  of  the  community,  which  afford  such 
fair  opportunities  for  9rapaxA92<r/g,  and,  on  this  very 
account,  no  one  must  absent  himself  from  them. 
'The  thought  which  follows  in  the  context  connects 
itself  excellently  with  this,  viz.  that  from  such  idle- 
ness there  might. spring  apostacy  at  last.  There  is 
a  similar  admonition,  chap.  xii.  12.  et  seq.y  to  esta- 
blish the  sluggish,  in  order  that  no  instance  of 
apostacy  might  take  place  in  the  community,  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be  irremediable.  It 
is  by  no  means  against  the  spirit  of  the  first  Christian 
age  to  ascribe  so  much  importance  to  the  Christian's 
presence  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church.  Comp.  in 
Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Eph,  c,  13. :  crouSa^grg  ouv  cruxi'org^oi 
(fuveP^Bodat  eig  eu^a^sCTtav  Qsou  xaA  tig  do^av.  "Orav  yag 
'Tvxvug  ewi  rh  aM  yivriffdi,  xcc^ai^ovvrai  at  hxivdfiug  toZ 
2arava  xai  XUrai  o  oKiQ^^g  auroD  sv  rji  o/tiovolcf,  UfJLUv  rrig 
^/<rrgwg,»  and,  in  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  c.  4.,  he  ex- 
horts: 'rrvKvoTB^ov  avvaycayai  ymffduffav.  There  is  a  good 
treatise  on  the  passage,  by  Pfizer,  in  the  Thes.  novus 
pkilol.  II.  Here,  as  firequently  elsewhere,  the  solem- 
nity of  the  admonition  is  heightened  by  reminding 
the  reader  how  near  is  the  approach  of  the  day  of 
judgment.     Comp.  ver.  37.     Rom.  xiii.  11. 

Ver.  26 — 31. — From  lukewarmness  springs  apostacy, 
and  apostacy  escapes  not  the  Divine  vengeance. 

Ver.  26 — 31. — As  chap.  vi.  1 — 8,  exhorted  to  a 
diligent  progression,  lest  a  falling  off  should  take  place, 
and  from  that  an  apostacy  ensue,  so  here  the  author 
makes  his  readers  remark  that  lukewarmness  may  pass 

•  Let  it  be  your  care,  therefore,  to  come  more  fully  together, 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  For  when  ye  meet  fully  to- 
gether in  the  same  place,  the  powers  of  the  devil  are  destroyed, 
ajid  his  mischief  is  dissolved  by  the  unity  of  your  faith. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  translation. 
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into  apostacj.  Still  more  accordant  with  tbia  is  what 
we  have  remarked,  xii.  12.,  &c.,  where  first  slothful- 
ness  is  reproyed,  and  then  the  reader  is  warned  against 
forfeiting  the  privileges  of  primogeniture.  For,  luke- 
warnmess  in  participating  in  Christian  communion 
may  easily  pass  into  indifference  towards  the  saving 
truth  itself,  and  this  indifference,  at  last,  induce  a  return 
to  Judaism,  and,  with  that  return,  a  bitter  enmity  to 
the  truth  once  acknowledged. 

In  this  section,  the  state  of  mind  treated  of  in  ch. 
vi.  is  still  more  fully  discussed.  There  the  progress 
which  the  readers  had  made  in  goodness  was  treated 
of  more  in  detail,  here  is  shewn  more  minutely  to 
what  extremity  their  apostacy  leads.  As  respects  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  therefore,  we  must  complete  the 
ro  XaQiTv  rr\v  S'jriyvufftv  rrig  aXri&iiag  from  vi.  4,  5.  (Comp. 
also,  below  ver.  32.  (pottnff&svTtg),  and  must,  accordingly, 
conceive  it  to  be  meant  of  those  who  were  led  into  the 
whole  extent  of  Christian  experience,  but  who  did  not 
persevere  in  holding  fast  what  was  offered  to  them. 
The  apparent  contradiction  in  which  it  stands  to  other 
passages,  according  to  which  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Christian  once  regenerated  can  never  utterly  fall  away 
from  the  faith,  is  there  discussed.  But,  the  minuter 
description  of  the  nature  of  this  apostacy,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  expresses  itself,  demands  a  more 
particular  examination.  Respecting  a/Aapravg/v,  as  de- 
noting the  apostacy,  see  on  iii.  17-  xi.  25.  xii.  1,  4. 
This  afLaordniv  takes  place  sKovfflug.  The  subject-mat- 
ter, consequently,  does  not  treat  of  an  sxcr/Vrf/v,  as  at 
Rev.  ii.  5.  et  seq,,  where  there  is  a  call  to  fji^irdvoia, 
Comp.  the  valuable  commentary  of  Episcopius  on  that 
passage,  where  he  expounds  also  the  passage  before  us. 
The  notion,  that  the  employment  of  this  expression 
betrays  a  Pkilonic  usage,  we  have  refuted  above,  Vol.  I. 
p.  69.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  his 
Ethics,  Aristotle  has,  indeed,  a  long  and  profound  dis- 
cussion of  the  moral  conception  of  exoufftov.  In  the 
classical  writers,  in  the  Jewish  Authors,  and  in  the 
Fathers,  the  sKoCffta  a,aa^r;j/Aara  form  the  opposite  of 
the  ijw  d'/voiag  *!roi7idivra  or  (pvffsi  ysyvofisva.     As  syno- 
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njmous  with  this,  there  occurs  in  these  writers  rA 
xardb  yv(iifjt,ri)f  iroiriQivTa.  The  strongest  expression  for 
this  conception  is  that  in  the  Constit  Apost.  1.  2.  c. 
23  :  Jx  'jra^ard^sug  {yeluii  acie  insirucla)  oi,fict§rdvBi9» 
However  usual  tlie  distinction,  in  our  systems  of  mo- 
rals, between  peccaia  voluntaria  or  proaeretica  and 
peccata  infirmiiatisy  jet,  doubts  may  still  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  closer  definition  of  these  conceptions. 
Some  of  the  modems,  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  Pe- 
lagians, and  of  the  Catholic  dogmatists,  regard  in  ge- 
neral the  vdiintarium^  as  an  essential  condition  of  the 
conception  peccaium.  But  then,  the  term  peccatum 
injirmitaiis,  which  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  invdun" 
tarium,  must  appear  to  be  a  contradiciio  in  adjecio  ; 
so  that  ToUner,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  in  his  dis- 
sertation :  On  the  division  of  sins  into  intentional  and 
unintentional  (Theol.  Untersuchungen  Bd.  1.  8.  2.), 
proceeds  consistently  in  altogether  denying  a  place 
among  sins  to  what  are  called  unintentional  sins.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  depends  upon  what  we  under- 
stand by  voluntas  whether  we  shall  convert  all  pec^ 
cata  infirmitaiis  to  peccata  voluntatis.  For,  if  we  un- 
derstand by  voluntas^  not  the  deliberaiio,  but,  the  pro- 
clivitas,  then  all  sins  of  infirmity  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  peccatum  voluntarium.  In  this  sense^ 
Augustine,  also,  Retract.  L.  1.  c.  13.  characterises  the 

PECCATUM  ORIGINALS  aS  VOLUNTARIUM  I  "  QUIA  IN  IPSA 

HOMiNis  voLUNTATE  SEDEM  HABET,  et  quia  natura  de- 
pravata  illi  peccata  in  adulta  aetate  consentit"  If  we 
set  out  firom  the  declaration  of  John :  i]  afji^aorla  sffrh 
jj  dvofjJa^  we  must  comprehend  every  thing  that  op- 
poses the  Divine  Law,  not  only  the  deed  but  the  incU' 
nation^  under  the  conception  of  sin.  And,  as  to  the 
conception  of  sin  there  certainly  belongs  Guilty  and 
consequently  Will^  so  we  must,  with  Augustine,  cha- 

*  AuguBtine*B  own  expression  is,  *'  otnne  peccatum  e»i  vo- 
iuntariumf^*  De  vet  a  relig.  o.  13.  But  he  also  adds,  Contr, 
Jul,  L.  3.  c.  5.,  "  de  actuali  peccato  id  uUelligendum  esse, 
non  de  o&igikali,"  and  accordingly  treats  that  axiom  ds  a 
Pelagian  one,  De  grat.  etpeee.  L,  2.  c.  6.  13.  De  dono  perseo. 
L.  2.  c.  15. 
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racterise  the  pecc.  iiabitualk  and  ortginis  as  volun- 
TARiUM.  By  this  we  join  in  the  censure  which  Nitzsch 
(Protest.  Beantwortung  der  Sjmbolik  Dr.  Mohlers,  S. 
93 )  pronounces  on  Melanchthon :  "  Melanchthon 
ought  not  to  have  rejected,  as  an  unnecessary  subtlety, 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine :  peccatum  ortginis  votunta" 
rium  esse,  quia  non  inviii  tales  simus"  But,  from  the 
peccatum  voluntarium  we  will  distinguish  the  pecc. 
DELiBERATUM,  as  which  we  regard  also  the  siio{j(fiov  in 
our  passage.  The  peccatum  deliberatum  is  com- 
mitted where  a  consciousness  of  the  obligation  of  the 
law  and  of  its  holiness  was  not  only,  at  some  time,  dis- 
tinctly present,  but  is  present  also  at  the  moment  of 
commission.  However,  what  we  would  particularly 
observe  is,  that  the  subject  of  our  passage  does  not 
concern  generally  a  peccatum  deliberatum.  Such, 
according  to  the  dogmatics  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
can  take  place  in  statu  gratiae  fidelium,  according 
to  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  indeed,  only  extra 
STATUM  ORATiAE,  yet  SO,  that  poenitentia  et  resti- 
tutio are  not  excluded.  The  writer,  however,  here 
speaks  rather  of  that  pecc.  deliberatum  which  is 
committed  against  the  objective  principle  of  the  Re- 
demption, the  sacri/ice  of  Christ,  and  against  the  sub- 
jective, the  spirit  of  Grace  which  liveth  in  us.  It  thus 
clearly  appears,  that  our  passage  is  a  parallel  to  Matth. 
xii.  31. 32.  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  250.  The  assertion, 
that  there  are  sins  committed  in  the  face  of  acknow- 
ledged truth  is  fitted  to  excite  a  doubt  in  many  minds, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  add  a  few  words  upon  that 
topic.  It  is  certainly  not  conceivable,  namely,  ifrom  the 
oneness  of  the  mind,  that  the  bond,  which,  agreeably 
to  nature,  joins  the  perception  with  the  will,  should 
ever  be  completely  severed;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  an  evil  will  may  ripen  into  action  only  from  the 
perception  being  blinded — ^in  other  words :  every 
thing  evil,  before  it  can  come  forth  into  action,  must 
veil  itself  under  a  false  excuse.  In  advancing  this 
notion,  it  may  seem  as  if  we  retracted  the  assertion 
formerly  made ;  for,  where  such  an  exctise  hovers  be- 
fore the  mind,  the  action,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  against 
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a  clearly  recognised  good.  Nay.  we  shall  find  ourselves, 
at  last,  led  back  to  the  views  of  the  Stoics,  as  if  all 
sinning  were  to  be  traced  merely  to  a  defective  insight, 
to  an  do6tv^g  uflroXjj-v^/^.  Here,  however,  we  must  ac- 
curately distinguish  between  a  false  view  which  may 
have  reached  xxsjrom  without,  and  been  implanted  in 
us,  to  which  the  yet  unacknowledged  religious  feeling 
yields  itself  captive,  and  a  false  view  produced  by  the 
evil  will  itself  and  brought  out  from  the  inward  man. 
Such  an  one  we  suppose  in  the  case  of  a  peccatum 
DELiBERATUM.  But,  wc  by  no  means  say  of  it,  that 
it  darkens  the  consciousness  of  the  obligation  of  the 
law,  or  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  object.  We  much 
rather  affirm  that  the  very  atrocity  of  it  consists  in  this, 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinner's  soul  there  is  wanting 
a  thorough  faith  in  his  own  reasonings  and  exculpa- 
tions ;  and  hence  the  haste  with  which,  in  such  cases, 
the  particular  sin  is  committed,  as  if  the  sinner  were 
afraid  that  the  veil  which  he  has  cast  over  his  own 
eyei  might  be  rent  assimder*  And,  if  the  pecc.  de- 
LiBERATUM  display  itself  not  merely  as  an  isolated  ac- 
tion, if  it  be,  like  the  pecc,  in  Spiritum  Sanctum^  a 
firmly  maintained  state,  it  may  be  perceived  how 
miserable  must  be  the  continued  consciousness  of  a  lie, 
which  is  never  openly  admitted  by  the  mind,  and  the 
war  with  self  which  we  suppose  to  be  allied  with  such 
a  state.  This  contemplation  leads  us  back  once  more 
to  the  new  view  which  Gurlitt  has  given  (Stud.  u. 
Kr.  1834.  3.  H.)  of  the  nature  of  the  pecc.  in  Spiri- 
tum Sanctum.  His  supposition,  that,  with  the  apos- 
tate regenerate,  there  may,  after  the  period  of  their 
hate  against  what  is  Divine,  follow  a  still  more  horrid 
state,  namely,  one  of  indifference  towards  good,  based 
upon  principle,  appears  to  us  psychologically  inconceiva- 
ble. In  the  very  fact  of  the  apostate  regenerate  man 
having  once  perceived  what  is  good  lies  the  reason  that, 
to  eternity,  he  can  no  more  be  ignorant  of  it.  It 
cleaves  to  him  as  a  power  superior  to  himself,  which  he 
can  never  again  altogether  deny,  even  to  his  own  mind. 
And,  with  that  consciousness,  if  he  do  not  yield  him- 
self to  this  power  of  goodness,  there  rtmains  nothing 
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for  him  but  to  struggle  against  it.  To  the  apostate  from 
the  truth,  once  acknowledged,  there  is,  henceforward, 
no  other  course  than  a  war  of  annihilalion  against  it. 
In  tliis  respect,  there  takes  place  what,  in  the  province 
of  human  lore,  Racine  makes  Phedra  say  to  Hippoly- 
tus :  Fcr,  je  t  aimois  trop,  pour  ne  te  point  hair- 
But,  when  the  author  of  that  acute  production,  sup- 
ported hy  this  yery  circumstance,  remarks  that  this 
hate  still  presupposes  a  lively  reference  to  goodness, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  individual  is  less  bad  than 
when  he  cherishes  an  indifference  founded  upon  prin- 
ciple, it  may  be  replied :  Certainly,  but,  the  bad  man 
is  not  a  wicked  man ;  although  the  bad  may  be  more 
despicable  before  men,  yet  the  wicked  is  more  repro- 
bate before  God.  He  only  who  stands  high  can  fall 
low  ;  and,  thus,  a  lively  reference  in  the  soul  to  what 
is  good  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  wicked. 
For  the  same  reason,  man  can  be  more  reprobate  than 
the  beasts,  and  the  apostate  angels  more  reprobate  than 
apostate  men.^ 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  the  nature  of  apostacy  : 
let  us  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  expresses 
itself.  The  apostate  offends  against  the  objective  prin- 
ciple of  redemption  by  treading  under  foot  the  Son 
of  God, — here  as  at  ch.  vi.  6.,  the  solemn,  significant 
term, — and  counts  His  blood  koivuv.  In  classical  Greek, 
also,  xaraTarsTv  is  a  term  expressive  of  the  utmost 
contempt.  Comp.  Iliad,  IF*  v.  157.  Ko/koj  is  tran- 
slated in  the  Italic:  communis, — inthePeshito:  ''when 
he  holds  his  covenant  blood  as  that  of  a  common 

*  The  explanation  of  vi.  4,  5.  has  shewn  us  that  we  cannot, 
with  the  Reformed  Church,  admit  that  it  is  only  the  imperfectly 
regenerate  who  are  spoken  of:  the  same  deduction  may  be 
made  from  the  predicates^in  this  chap.,  ver.  26,  29.**  This 
is  the  Scriptural  proof  irom.  these  passages,  according  to  which 
the  dogma  of  the  Reformed  Church  that  it  is  the  nok  pekfec- 
TE  regenitu8  alone  who  can  commit  the  pece,  in  S,  S.  (See 
above,  Vol.  I.  p.  221.  252.)  ought  to  be  rejected.  The  deduction 
here  presented  to  us,  that  the  highest  degree  of  sin  presupposes, 
likewise,  the  reception  of  the  most  exalted  gifts  of  grace  leads 
in  a  pspeholoffical  way  to  the  same  result. 

•»  See  Mackuight,  &c—  Tr. 
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man  ajJ^I);  ^|  >  ^ut,  according  to  the  Jewish  usage 
of  the  word,  xomc  designates  what  is  legally  unclean, 
profane^  as  at  ix.  13. ;  and,  that  this  signification  is 
intended  in  the  passage  before  us  we  see  from  the 
antithesis  in  riyidrQTi,  Chrysostom  had,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  halt  between  the  two  modes  of  understand- 
ing the  passage.  The  Vulgate  has  rightly  given  pol- 
LUTUM :  "  the  blood,  through  which  he  himself  has 
been  made  holy  and  has  entered  into  a  new  covenant 
with  God,  this  very  blood  he  counts  unclemi"  Christ 
was  condemned  to  the  cross,  because  He  made  him- 
self equal  with  God.  If  He  be  not  what  He  gave 
himself  out  to  be,  the  cross  makes  Him  in  truth  a 
6xoivdri7,ov^  He  died  justly  as  a  criminal,  and  His  blood 
is  therefore  xsmv.  To  believe  this  is,  in  reality,  %ara- 
frarsTv  rov  vm  rov  0£oD.  The  apostate  offends,  moreover, 
against  the  subjective  principle  of  the  redemption, 
against  the  Tvgt;/Aa  ;^a^;ro^,  i.  e.  against  the  Spirit 
which  is  imparted  by  grace  and  seals  grace  (2  Cor.  i. 
22.).  If  Christ  be  not  what  this  Spirit  teaches  us  that 
He  is,  it  is  a  lying  Spirit.  For  the  following  reason,  se- 
veral theologians  have  wished  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  Heb.  vi.  and  x.  treat  of  the  pecc.  in  Spiritum 
Sanctum  :  the  subject,  namely,  is  here  supposed  only 
to  be  an  apostacy  from  Christianily^  and,  conse- 
quently, a  question  may  be  raised,  whether,  in  that 
case,  a  ^Xaa<pfifija  hg  ^ivfia  &ym  take  place  : 
for  example,  Episcopius  and  Kern,  in  the  treatise 
published  under  the  direction  of  Mosheiro,  1739.,  De 
llasphemia  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  gravissima.  Our 
passage,  however,  speaks  distinctly  enough  of  /SXatf- 
fvifMia,  And  it  may  also  be  employed  against  that  ex- 
planation of  ^nvficL  dyiov,  Matth.  xii.  31.,  which  has 
become  common,  particularly  since  the  time  of  Mos- 
Leim,  which  makes  it  imply  the  power  of  miracles.  We 
may  certainly  conceive  an  apostacy  in  which  such 
wickedness  against  Christ  and  the  Spirit  does  not  take 
place.  But  such  falling  away  the  apostle  would  not 
regard  as  a  sxous'iue  afia^ravsiv :  it  would  be  merely  a 
weakness,  and,  considered  as  a  weakness,  this  apos- 
tacy would  suppose,  also,  in  accordance  with  what  we 
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have  said  above,  that  there  had  been  no  complete 
bestowal  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Where,  however, 
this  has  taken  place,  a  man  feels,  as  we  said  before, 
the  power  of  the  truth  he  has  abnegated,  and  can  save 
himself  from  it  only  by  a  war  of  annihilatum,  in 
which  he  is  driven  forward  to  the  abyss  we  have  de- 
scribed. Let  us  add,  that,  when  we  imagine  to  our- 
selves that  some  of  those  apostates  were  Jews  who 
returned  to  Judaism,  their  apostacy  could  not  take 
place  then,  any  more  than  it  could  take  place  now, 
without  a  blasphemy  against  Christ,  or  in  so  far  as 
an  inward  witness  testified  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Jews,  in  speaking  of  the  Redeemer,  frequently 
make  use  of  the  calumnious  epithets  of  Moloch,  Baal- 
Peor,  P]1£){<3  IVi  "  the  adulterous  branch,'*  DlH^^ 

nOTI  nilJT  "  he  who  was  conceived  in  shame  and 

•  :  T     :V 

iniquity ;"  during  their  prayer  Olenu,  they  spit  while 
they  mention  the  worship  of  false  gods,  among  whom 
they  count  Jesus.  Of  the  Jews  who  became  Chris- 
tians and  returned  to  Judaism,  we  find,  from  the  his- 
tory of  Uriel  Acosta,  that  they  required  a  blasphemy 
against  Christ. 

Having  thus  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  Apostacy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
expresses  itself,  we  have  now  to  consider  its  punish- 
ment. As  the  blasphemer  ofiends  against  the  objective 
principle  of  Redemption,  i,  e.  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  against  the  subjective,  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  the 
sacrifice  is  objectively  withdrawn  from  him,  and  sub- 
jectively the  power  of  fj^sravoia;  and  the  former, 
indeed,  because  of  the  latter.  Our  passage,  it  is  true, 
does  not  expressly  include  the  latter  proposition ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  Chrysostom  attaches  importance 
in  his  dispute  with  the  Novatians.  But  it  is,  without 
doubt,  to  be  supposed  from  c.  vi.  Even  were  it  not 
expressly  said  there,  yet,  generally  speaking,  we  could 
only  conceive  of  damnation  as  the  correlative  idea  of 
cohtinuance  in  sin,  and  parallel  with  it.  Such  melan- 
choly and  repentant  Abbadonnas  as  Klopstock  dis- 
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plajs  Hell  knows  not,  but  only  Natures  like  that 
of  CapaneuS;  whom  Dante  {Inferno  xvi.  49.)  makes 
exclaim :  "  Now  dead,  I  am  as  when  formerly  alive ;" 
and  of  whom  is  true  what  Virgil  there  (ver.  61.)  calls 
out  to  this  Capaneus : 

''  Then  thus  my  guide,  in  accent  higher  raised 
Than  I  before  had  heard  him  :  '  Capaneus  ! 
Thou  art  more  punishM  in  that  this  thy  pride 
Lives  yet  unquench'd  :  no  torment,  save  thy  rage, 
Were  to  thy  fury  pain  proportioned  full,* 

Next  turning  round  to  me  with  milder  lip 
He  spake:  '  This  of  the  seven  kings  was  one. 
Who  girt  the  Theban  walls  with  siege  and  held, 
As  still  he  seems  to  hold,  God  in  disdain, 
And  set  his  high  omnipotence  at  nought.'  " 

Cary^s  Transl. 

The  pain  of  sin  may  give  them  suffering,  but'jtw 
itself  they  cease  not  to  love. 

We  have  still  the  following  remarks  to  make  on 
the  individual  expressions  of  ver.  26 — 31.  There  is 
no  Hypallage  in  (po^soa  ix.6o^ri  x^/Vswc  any  more  than 
in  0  Xoyog  rrjg  a^;^?^  vi.  1.,  or  rj  w^odsffig  ruv  oi^ruv,  ix.  2. 
The  thought  is  even  more  strikingly  expressed  when 
expectation  itself  is  represented  as  accompanied  with 
fear.  Tig  renders  a  proposition  indeterminate,  and 
hence  serves,  when  coupled  with  adjectives,  to 
strengthen  the  phrase,  as  it  denotes,  at  the  same  time, 
the  unspeakable,  like  our,  "  I  know  not  what  fear 
comes  over  me."  See  Plato,  De  Rep.  III.  p.  432. 
c. :  d'jffZuTog  rtg  6  roiog  faivsrai  -/.at  Ttaraffxtog  y^  in 
Latin :  incredibilis  quaedam  animi  magnitudo,  in 
Cicero,  Quae.  Acad.  ii.  1.  Hence,  also,  the  significa- 
tion of  rig  as  a  substantive  pronoun,  eximius  quidam  ; 
as  also  ALiQUis,  Comp.  Matthia  Gramm.  §  487.  4. 
In  the  New  Testament,  many  have  taken  a-ra^;^^  r/c, 
James  i.  18.,  in  the  same  way. — Uvobg  <^^Xos  is  in- 
correctly translated  by  Schulz,  "  violent  zeal**  (hef- 

'^  It  appears  to  be  a  certain  place  difficult  to  be  passed  and 
shady. 
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tiger  Eifer),  the  genitire  rather  denotes  the  vox  com- 
P08ITA,  FIREZEAL,  See  on  t.  12.  The  adjectively 
used  sff^tsiv  fisXKovroc  is  rendered  still  more  prominent 
hy  its  separation  from  the  substantive. — Ver.  28.  con- 
tains a  conclusion,  a  7ttinori  ad  niajus^  like  ii.  2.,  and 
xii.  25.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  there  is  an  allusion 
in  this  place  to  certain  transgressions  of  the  law  against 
which  the  punishment  of  death  was  declared  by  Moses. 
We  shall  do  better  to  consider  it,  with  Ja.  Cappell, 
Storr,  and  Kuinol,  as  referring  to  a  denial  of  the 
Mosaic  faith^  this  forming  a  more  suitable  antithesis  to 
what  follows;  and  Deut.  xvii.  6.,  from  which  the  words 
M  dvffh  tltX.  appear  to  have  been  borrowed,  treats  of 
the  punishment  of  idolaters. — Ver.  29.  In  this  verse, 
according  to  Winer,  p.  439.,  there  is  a  mixture  of  two 
constructions :  croVw  doxiTrs  '^shovog  a^tu&fjyai  rt/iia^/ag 
and  Totf^  x^k^^^^*  doxsTrs^  a^tbiQiiairau  It  may  be  ex- 
plained, however,  from  the  mariner  in  which,  without 
any  influence  upon  the  construction,  boniTg^  o^aj,  oTba^ 
are  elsewhere  parenthetically  inserted  into  the  dis- 
course.— Olbafi,iv^  ver.  30.,  points  to  the  facts  which 
had  already  proved,  that  God  fulfils  His  declarations 
(ii.  2.  Gal.  vi.  7)>  Comp.,  on  the  first  citation,  what 
has  been  said  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  49. ;  the  second  passage 
is  borrowed  from  Deut.  xxxii.  36. — On  ver.  31.,  we 
quote  Bengers  remark :  bonum  est  incidere  cum  fide, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  14 — temerb,  terribile,  v.  2?.,  corif. 
Ecclus.  viii.  1. 

Ver.  32—39.  Return  to  i^aur  first  love  ;  t^e  have  not 
to  endure  much  longer, 

Ver.  32,  33. — ^The  author,  after  his  solemn  warn- 
ing, here  takes  a  retrospective  glance  (similar  to  that 
at  vi.  10.)  at  the  former  proofs  which  the  community 
had  given  of  the  genuineness  of  their  faith,  as  Pau^ 
does,  Gal.  iv.  13,  et  seq.,  and  as  the  Epistle  in  Rev  ii. 
5.  exhorts  to  a  return  to  the  -r^wrj?  ayacrjj.  Instead 
of  the  merely  copulative  5?,  we  should  expect  an  aXXa, 
or  ^a>.X';y  bi ;  still,   we  find,  also,   at  vi.  9.,  only  3s. 
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wliich  is  not  to  be  taken  there  fieraQanxuc^  but  as 
marking  the  contrast:  *'  on  the  other  hand.'' — •"  A^Xjjff/^, 
like  SgXjj(Ws,  and  other  nouns  in  — tf/c,  belongs  more 
particularly  to  a  later  period;  see  Lobeck,  Ad  Phryn, 
351  .e^  seq> ;  the  more  ancient  word  was  aQ'kog^  aQXruj^a, 
The  Genit.  va^THndruv  is  gen.  object.  Tovto  /u.ev — Tturo 
dsy  classical  separatire  particles,  not  elsewhere  found 
in  the  New  Testament ;  Hermann  on  Viger,  p.  702. 
06aT^ifj(fdai=zdsar§ov  ymffdai,  1  Cor.  iv.  9.,  and  extfsa- 
r^i^8<r6ai,  which  occurs  in  Poljbius.  The  ovstdifffioi,  as 
we  may  readily  conceive,  struck  the  converted  Jews 
heavily,  particularly  on  account  of  the  (fTcdvdaXov 
roii  grav^ov,  comp.  xiii.  13.  As  closely  connected, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  chief  idea,  ^TJ-^ssg  is 
added  by  means  of  the  rs  xai — Ttfjv  ourojg  ava(fr^i(po' 
.ttgyww,  particularly  since  Kypke,  has  been  explained : 
"  of  those  who  have  behaved  in  this  steadfast  manner." 
Bohme  and  Kuinbl,  also,  are  of  opinion  that  here,  as 
at  xiii.  18.,  the  middle  voice  can  only  signify:  megero. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  with  Beza,  force  upon  ava(rr^€<psffdai 
the  signification,  sursum  et  deorsum  verti=uigitari ; 
but,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  why  it  should  not  here, 
as  in  other  places,  signify  vitam  agere,  conversarit  and 
oureag=h  ^X/vJ/hw,  comp.  xiii.  7.  ^^^  txQafftv  rra  dvaff- 
r^opfjg ;  nay,  the  context  demands  this  signification : 
"  Ye  have  sustained  many  conflicts,  partly  in  that  ye 
were  yourselves  exposed  to  and  suffering  afflictions, 
partly  in  that  ye  j:y7/}pathised  with  others.  This  sym- 
pathy.  is  farther  spoken  of  in  ver.  24.  On  xotvuvoi^ 
comp.  2  Cor.  i.  7*  and  11. 

v  er.  34. — ^The  rec.  has  dsfffiotg  fiov,  and  the  inquiry 
into  the  correctness  of  this  reading  excites  some  in- 
terest, as  its  similarity  vnth  2  Tim.  i.  16.  might  be 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the 
Epistle,  although,  in  his  5th  edition,  Beza  calls  this 
an  argumentum  admodum  infirm  urn.  In  later  times, 
the  rec.  has  been  patronized  by  Nosselt,  Matthia 
and  Rinck.  If  we  estimate  the  external  evidences  of 
the  Codd.  and  versions,  not  according  to  their  number 
but   their  weight,  they  preponderate    in  favour   of 

VOL.  II.  a 
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difffitotg.  Disregarding  the  untenable  arguments 
brought  forward  by  Wetstein  for  difffibTg  f^ov,  we  at- 
tach most  importance  to  the  question,  how  could 
the  reading  difffjLioig  get  into  the  text,  if  that  were  ori- 
ginally diff'j,oTg  fLO'o  ?  Nosselt,  in  his  dissertation,  De 
tempore  Ep.  ad  Hebraeos^  supposes  that  the  simple 
ro7;  diffjuLoTc^  which  Origen  has,  Exhort,  ad  martyr,  c. 
44.,  may  have  been  the  original  reading.  The  Latiu 
version,  in  the  Cod.  Clar.^  has  vinculis  eorum  :  from 
this  it  were  probable  that  no  pronoun  was  read,  and 
the  intermediate  noun  of  the  one  was  supplied  by  /u-oSf, 
that  of  the  other  by  auruv.  In  fact  Philemon,  Ter. 
10.,  presents  an  example  of  julou  added  in  this  way  to 
difffioTg,  This  mode  of  extricating  ourselves,  however, 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  for,  while,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  dsff/MoTg  gives  a  suitable  sense  with- 
out a  pronoun,  it  would,  in  the  context  before  us,  yield 
none  at  all.  In  these  circumstances,  we  prefer  biSfiioic ; 
especially  as  we  find,  also,  at  xiii.  3.,  the  exhortation: 
/!i/fMvrj<J7LSTs  ruv  defffilci}v.  The  corruption  of  dsffjubiotg 
into  d&GfioTi  was  easy,  and  that  the  /ctoD  was  subse- 
quently added  from  a  reminiscence  of  Pauline  pas- 
sages we  may  conclude  from  the  above  mentioned 
reading  of  Origen.  — What  is  here  said  of  the 
spoiling  of  goods  appears  to  be  cited  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  ffv/M'7rad£?v^  although  it  may  be  taken 
otherwise. — *EavToT;  is  daf.  comm.  The  treasure  in 
heaven  is  here,  as  it  is  in  Matth.  vi.  19.,  what 
we  gave  upon  earth,  in  faith  in  an  unseen  world.:  this 
is  not  lost,  it  is,  as  it  were,  deposited  and  collected  in 
heaven,  Matth.  xix.  21,  Luke  xii.  33.  This  laying 
up  of  treasure  in  heaven  coincides  then  with  the  well- 
pi  easing  which  has  been  acquired,  from  which  a  recom- 
pense shall  one  day  flow  to  us,  and,  through  it,  what  we 
formerly  gave  will  be  restored  with  interest,  crXours/v 
itg  (diL\^  Ivukexii.  21.  1  Tim.  vi.  18,  19.  Msvoucrav, 
expressing  the  chief  idea,  is  placed  behind  ;  perhaps, 
also,  because  it  forms,  with  the  preceding  xa/,  an 
epiiritus  sec.y  which,  as  well  as  the  ditrochaeus^  when 
employed  by  the  orator,  delighted  at  least  the  Roman 
ear,  even  to  rapture.     Ck.  de  orat.  c.  63. 
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Ver.  35—39.  The  citation  in  ver.  37.  38.  is  bor- 
rowed from  Habak.  ii.  3.  In  the  LXX.  the  transla- 
tion runs  somewhat  differently  from  our  own  (Ger.), 
and  the  first  words,  ert  ya^  fnx^h  offov  offov,  belong  en- 
tirely to  our  author.  There  is  found  /Lixohv  oaov  8ffov  in 
the  LXX.,  Isaiah  xxvi.  20.  'Ooov  is  used  adverbially 
==  o«/y,  II.  X.  354.  The  repetition  is  one  of  the  very 
rare  examples  in  Greek  of  the  superlative  idea  being 
expressed  by  a  reduplication  =  tantillum.  See  Her- 
mann on  Viger,  p.  726.,  and  Winer  in  the  remark,  p. 
224.  *r'7ro<!TiXki(i&ai,  originally  **  to  furl  the  sails," 
with  the  ace.,  which  all  verbs  of  turning  from  have, 
in  so  far  as  they  contain  the  notion  of  fleeing,  *•  to  be 
afraid  of  some  one,  to  withdraw  from  before  him." 
Thus  the  word  forms  a  strict  antithesis  to  the  'rra^hr^aia 
Trig  9r/(rr£wj,  from  which  proceeds  the  'TTPogs^^Bffdai^  iv. 
16.    X.  22. 

CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE  OLD  COVENANT  ITSELF  HAS  ALREADY  PLACED 
BEFORE  US  A  SERIES  OF  LOFTY  EXAMPLES  FOE 
PERSEVERANCE  IN  FAITH. 

Ver.  1.  2. — How  faith  must  shew  itself 

Ver.  1. — Our  first  duty  here  is  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  context  following  contains  a  defini- 
tion of  faith,  or,  whether  the  author  intends  to  bear 
witness  to  the  existence  of  such  a  faith  as  he  describes  ; 
whether,  therefore,  the  comma  is,  with  Griesbach 
and  Knapp,  to  be  placed  after  T/Vr/f,  or,  as  Lachmann 
has  placed  it,  after  uroVratr/j.  Erasmus  gave  his  opi- 
nion for  the  former :  encomium  potius  fidei  quam 
de/initio;  and,  recently,  Bohme,  and  Winer,  in  his 
Gram.  p.  59.,  have  spoken  very  decidedly  in  its 
favour.  Touching  the  supposition,  that  this  is  a  de/i- 
nition  of  faith,  we  must  remark,  that  the  word  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  that 
there^is  some  truth  in  the  remark  of  Calvin:  longe 
falluntur,  qui  jusiam  fidei   definitioncm  hie  poni  ex 
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tstimant  neque  enim  Jiic  de  tota  fidd  natura  dissent 
Apostolus,  sed  partem  elegit  suo  instituto  congruentem, 
nempe  quod  cum  patientia    (perseverantia)    semper 
conjuncta  sit.     There  is  nothing   compelling  us  to 
adopt  the  riew  defended  hy   Bohme   and   Winer. 
From  the  stfri  going  hefore  the  noun,  Bohme  should 
not   have  so  decidedly  concluded  for  the  meaning: 
"  to  exist."    "Effri,  certainly,  receives  this   significa- 
tion hy  heing  so  placed  hefore  (comp.,  in  the  New 
Testament,  John  v.  2.    xviii.  19.     1  Cor.  xv.  44.), 
and  so  does  its  corresponding  est  in  Latin  (Hand, 
Lehrhuch  des  lateinisch.     Styls,  s.  329.).     Still,  this 
position  does  not  exclusively  produce  this  significa- 
tion, and  only  serves  generally  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
word.     Now,  such  an  emphasis  was  required  in  the 
passage  before  us,  in  which  the  author,  after  having 
spoken  of  the  necessity  of  faith,  passes  on  to  speak  of 
its  nature.     The  same  thing  occurs  by  hn  ds  avrr,  fi 
Ta^aQoXri^  Luke  viii.  11.,  where,  after  ver.  10.  had 
declared  the  importance  of  understanding  the  parable, 
ver.  11.  introduces  the  nature,  the  sense  of  it.     Yet 
the  word  is  found  preceding  the  noun,  even  where 
such  contrasts  do  not  occur,  but  where  merely  the 
notion  of  being  is  emphatically  pronounced,  as  1  Tim. 
vi.  6.     2  Cor.  xi.  10. ;  comp.  Hermann,  De  enclitica 
lerr/i',  in  De  emend,  rat,  gramm,  p.  87.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Winer,  with  more  reason,  lays  the  stress 
upon  ya^,  ver.  2.,  which,  as  he  thinks,  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  view  of  the  passage,  quite  inad- 
missible.    The  contrary,  however,  has  already  been 
rightly  shewn  by  Kuinol.     Let  ver.  2.,  be,  therefore^ 
translated :  "  of  this  kind  was  the  faith  for  which  the 
elders  were  praised."  As  a  positive  reason  for  the  usual 
view,  we  observe,  that  a  definition  of  Faith,  according 
to  its  appearance^  is  quite  appropriate ;  a  circumstance 
which  Calvin,  as  he  keeps  acutely  by  the  context  in 
general,   has    likewise  seen    here.      The  preceding 
section  (vers.  23,  35,  3^.)  had  encouraged  to  kX^tg 
and  ifTTOfLov^;  the  prophetic  passage  from  Habakkuk 
had,   also,   on    the   one  hand,  promised  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Deliverer,  on  the  other,  had  required 
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^r/tfr/g.  How  naturally  does  this  thought  follow :  **  the 
'X'iarig  condsts  precisely  in  a  firm  conviction  of  what  is 
hoped  for,"  as,  in  the  sequel,  those  examples  of  Faith 
are  specially  brought  forward  in  which  hope  appears 
conspicuous.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  our 
Author  closely  connects  Faith  and  Hope.  The  con- 
nection of  both,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  difference, 
on  the  other,  can  scarcely  be  shewn  more  vigorously 
than  has  been  done  by  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  in  his 
Quaestiones  circa  eptstdam  ctd  HebraeoSy  on  this  pas- 
sage :  per  fidem  solam  certi  sumus  de  aeternis  a^OB 
8UMT,  per  spem  vero^  quod  ea  nos  sumus  habitubi 
confidimus.  All  hope,  therefore,  presupposes  Faith. 
Calvin  compares  Rom.  viii.  25.,  where,  in  like  manner, 
the  Apostle  derives  from  a  d^nition  of  i>.^/(  the  ne- 
cesfiity  of  v^o^^v^ 

The  sense  in  which  b^otn-atfif  is  to  be  here  taken, 
may  appear  doubtful>  as  three  meanings  present  them- 
selves, all  equally  supported  by  usage,  and  by  the 
context.  1.  The  primary  signification,  which  refers 
to  sensible  objects,  is  a  base,  Jaundalion,  and  this 
occurs  in  the  LXX.,  Ezek.  xliii.  11.  Ps.  xlviiL 
3. ;  the  Soeinian  Felbinger  has  rendered  it  quite 
literally :  "'  Unterstandigkeit ;"  Castellio  takes  the  word 
in  the  sense  which  subjectio  has  in  Latin,  Cicero,  De 
oratore.  3.  53.,  Gellius,  L.  10.  c.  3. :  <<  a  placing  before 
the  eyes ;"  similar  to  this  is  the  version  of  Menkens 
**  representation ;"  Calvin  gives:  ftdtura  vel  possession 
in  qua  pedem  Jigimus  s  so  also  Oktrius,  Stolz,  and 
Sshuk.  2.  In  a  transferred  sense  it  denotes  the  sub" 
stance^  the  essence,  what  is  designated  by  the  rh  uco- 
xii/i,svov  of  Aristotle.  Thus  it  has  been  taken  by  the 
Grecian  expositors,   Chrys.,   Theod.,    the    Peshito,* 

^  The  Peshito  is  by  many  quoted  for  the  third  signification, 
but  improperly.  It  has,  **■  Faith  is  a  conviction  of  things 
which  are  only  in  hope  -^OlX    .«oai»    oai    ys]    |  j,.^QaO 

even  as  if  they  were  in  reality.**  It  is  plain  that  the  translator, 
{n  the  very  same  way  as  Luther, — endeavoured  to  express,  in 
a  popular  manner,  the  metaphysical  idesL  tubttanee.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  example  of  free  (ranslatipxi  in  tb^ 
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Philox.,  the  Italic,  the  Vulgate,  in  which  the  transla- 
tion substantia  gave  rise  to  some  profound  discussions 
among  the  Schoolmen  on  the  nature  of  Faith.  Thus 
it  was  rendered  also  by  Beza,  Bengel,  and  Carpzov. 
3.  The  word  has  the  secondary  meaning  of  perseve^ 
ranttay  Jiducia^  both  in  Classical  writers,  and  in  the 
LXX.  The  passages  in  proof  of  this  are  given  by 
Raphel,  in  the  Notce  Poli/b,,  on  our  passage,  Wetstein 
on  2  Cor.  ix.  4.,  Eisner  on  this  passage.  The  Coptic 
translates  according  to  this  meaning;  Luther  also 
who,  oniii.  14.,  wavered  between  "  Essence"(Wesen), 
and  "  Faith/*  has  here,  from  the  very  commencement, 
retained  the  secondary  meaning,  *' certain  confidence/' 
From  his  observations  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  (Walch  iii. 
2793.),  we  must,  however,  conclude  that  he  supposed 
substantia  to  be  the  proper  signification.  The  sense  of 
Jiducia  is  found  in  Calov,  Gerhard,  Cameron,  Grotius, 
Michaelis,  and  Wahl.  A  decision  in  favour  of  any  one 
of  these  three  significations  is  somewhat  difficult*  be- 
cause, as  we  have  remarked,  all  the  three  suit  the  con- 
text, although  the  third  perhaps  harmonizes  with  it  the 
most.  The  sense  which  arises  from  the  second  view  is 
thus  given  by  Chrys. :  sVg/3^  ya^  ra  sv  iX'jrid/  dvv^oarara 
ilvoLi  boTLiTy  7}  nriffTig  VT*6(rraffiv  avroTg  ^af/^sra/,  fiaXKov 
Sk  o\)  p^a^/^sra/,  dXX*  aWo  hriv  ouff/cc  avr£v.  ohv  t}  dvaff- 
raffic  oy  ^a^ysyovgr,  ovds  igr/v  h  i^rotfraifii,  dXX'  if 
eX'TTig  v^tffrriffif  avrriv  sv  rvi  r}fi,ers^cf,  "^^yXT*  ^^^^^  e(rri» 
vToffTafftg  'TT^ayfLoiTuv  iX^i^ofjLgvojK  It  is  taken  in  the 
same  way  by  Theodoret.  If  the  passage  were  thus  to 
be  explained,  it  would  be  necessary  always  to  under- 
stand an  as  it  were  with  b^osraffi;,  A  more  profound, 
result  was  obtained,  by  the  Thomists,  from  this  de- 
claration, by  taking  V'jroffraffig  without  such  an  as^  it 
mere.  In  Thomas  himself,  in  the  larger  Summa  sec. 
sec.y  quaest,  4.  art.  1.,  it  is  said  :  substantia  solei  diet 

Peshito,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked  by  LShlein  in 
his  treatise  on  the  character  of  that  version. 

*  For,  while  those  things  which  are  in  hope  appear  to  be 
without  real  existence  faith  gives  them(v9'irrm^s»)  subsistency, 
or  rather  does  not  give  them,  for  it  is  in  their  own  naturo 
(cUi») ;  for  example,  the  resurrection  is  not  present,  nor  is  it 
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prima  inchoatio  cujuscunque,  et  maxime  quando  Wa 
res  sequens  continetur  virtule  in  prirno  priTicipio — per 
hvnc  ergo  modum  dicitur  fides  esse  substantia  re- 
rum  SPEUANDAUUM,  quia  scilicet  prima  inchoatia  re- 
rum  sperandarum  in  nobis  est  per  assensum  fideiy 
quae  virtute  continet  omnes  res  sperandas.  In  hoc 
enim  speramus  bealificari,  quod  videbimus  aperta  visi- 
one  veritatemy  cui  perfidem  adhaeremus.  Our  author 
also,  yi.  5.,  has  expressed  essentially  that,  through  the 
medium  of  faith,  the  future  object  of  Christian  hope, 
in  its  beginning,  is  already  present.  By  following 
out  this  thought  we  shall  be  led  to  the  important 
truth,  that,  as  all  true  knowledge  presupposes  Being 
(Seyn)  in  what  is  known,  so  also  Faith — \i  there  be 
no  being  in  God  there  can  be  no  faith  in  and  no  know- 
ledge of  God.  "E>.s7p^o;  is  synonymous  with  the  noun 
designating  the  actus.  tXsy'^ic,  '*  conviction"  (Ueber- 
weisung)  ;  it  is  translated  by  Menken  in  a  passive 
sense  :  tleberfiihrtseyn,  **  being  convinced,"  August. 
Tract.  79.  in  Joh, :  conmctio — in  the  Lutheran  trans- 
lation now  before  me  it  is  boldly  given  by  a  circumlo- 
cution, "  that  one  doubts  not,"  but,  in  the  editions  of 
1522 — 1527.  very  incorrectly:  "and  goes  by  that 
which  does  not  appear/'  Equally  strange  is  the 
Italic:  accusator  non  videntium.  Ou  (SXiTOfAivt^  the 
tfi visible  (2  Cor.  iv.  18,  rd  firi  ^Xevofisva),  is  more 
comprehensive  than  iXcr/^o/xei/a.  What  is  not  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  yet  believed,  is  either  al- 
ready present  invisibly,  or  will  one  day  come  into 
being,  so,  ver.  7-1  ''«  (J^r^hk-xui  /Sx.-To'^gia.  In  what  fol- 
lows, the  author  speaks  of  a  twofold  object  of  faith, 
God  and  the  everlasting  things  of  salvation,  ver.  10. 
14.,  and,  both  taken  together,  ver.  6.  The  I^utherau 
Theologians  have  improperly  asserted,  against  the  Pa- 
pists.. Socinians,  and  Arminians,  that,  under  oy  /SXs-s-o- 
/ctsi^a,  he  designedly  included  justification  by  the  death 
of  Christ.  See  Calov  on  the  passage.  The  opposite 
assertion  of  Schulz,  however,  is  still  farther  from  the 


in  (if  v^9ffxa.4it)  subsistency,  but  hope  gives  it  subsistency  in 
our  minds.     This  is  the  subsistency  of  things  hoped  for. 
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truth,  namely,  that  the  author's  notion  of  irtifrig  has 
no  qfflnit^  whatever  with  that  of  Paul.  He  goes  eren 
80  far  as  to  saj,  that "''  this  difference  would  he  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  the  Epistle  not  Pauline."  See  p. 
111.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
This  inconsiderate  assertion — we  can  use  no  milder 
term — has  been  moderated  by  Bleek  (p.  310.),  of 
whose  obserrations  upon  the  subject  we  approve. 
He  draws  particular  attention  to  ver.  6.,  from  which 
the  Pauline  ^ay,  o  ovx.*  ex  vlaneog,  af^a^ria  sarh  may 
be  very  well  deduced.  The  specific  notion  of  Mth  in 
Paul,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  essentially 
the  same.  ^^  An  improper  contrast  has  certainly  been 
.  drawn,"  says  Neander  (Planting  and  Guidance  of  the 
Christ.  Church,  II.  p.  563.),  "  between  the  Pauline 
idea  of  faith  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
by  those  who  assert  that  the  Pauline  idea  puts  the  re- 
ference to  what  is  Divine  as  something  present,  while, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  faith  refers  only  to  the 
future ;  for,  with  Paul,  faith  always  includes  a  re- 
ference, at  the  same  time,  to  the  latter ;  and,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  future  becomes  as  some- 
thing present  through  faith.''  In  Paul,  faith  always 
appears  as  contrasted  with  works^  but,  in  our  Epistle, 
as  opposed  tojaint-heartedness  in  respect  of  the  fuU 
Jilment  of  the  promises,  x.  35 — 39.  Still,  this  does  not 
prevent  a  like  view  of  its  nature  from  existing  in  both 
cases  ;  on  the  contrary,  both  references  lead  us  to  the 
same  view.  He  that  believes  in- justification  by  grace, 
as  well  as  he  that  believes  that  the  Lord  will  fulfil  His 
promises,  has  an  assurance  of  mind  to  which  the  in- 
visible is,  as  it  were,  present.  What  Paul  says  (2 
Cor.  V.  7.)  of  faith  is  based,  as  Bleek  has  remarked, 
upon  the  very  same  thought  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  declaration  in  our  text.  Far  as  our 
passage  may  be  from  giving  a  complete  definition 
of  faith,  it  says  equally  little  on  the  medium  through 
which  faith  may  be  awakened,  or  concerning  its 
seat.  That  our  author  does  not  regard  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  as  the  only  medium  follows  clearly 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  examples  adduced  are 
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taken,  for  the  greater  part,  from  a  period  when  there  was 
yet  no  written  word  of  God.  As  to  the  seat,  or  organ,  of 
faith,  the  Roman  Catholic  polemics  have  foimded  par- 
ticularly on  this  passage  the  notion,  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
tellectus,  especially  Bellarmin,  when  combating  the 
Protestants,  and,  likewise,  Thomas,  Scotus,  and  others, 
previous  to  the  resuscitation  of  polemical  Theology. 
Com  p.  Calov  on  the  passage,  and  Gerhard's  Loci^  T. 
Vn.  p.  96.  ei  sea.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Roman  Church  has  not  adopted  into  her  doctrinal  idea 
the  deep  perception  of  the  nature  of  faith  developed  by 
Hugo  de  St.  Victor.  In  our  own  times,  some  consi- 
deration ought  to  be  bestowed  on  what  that  profound 
thinker  has  said  on  the  relation  of  the  affecius  to  the 
cognitio  in  faith,  in  the  10th  section  of  the  1.  Y.  De 
sacrameniis  Jideu  Bellarmin*s  conclusion,  that  an 
fKiyXpg  must  always  be  a  matter  of  the  intellectuSf 
would  be  correct  only  in  case  there  were  no  other 
manner  of  being  convinced  than  by  the  understand- 
ing. While  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  by  carrying 
back  the  act  of  faith  to  the  intellectus^  would  exclude 
Jiducia,  it  has  favoured,  along  with  this,  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  moment  of  the  notitia,  and,  on  the  other 
hand  again,  it  was  brought  to  exclude  this  from  assert- 
ing SLjides  impliciia.  Had  our  author  had  at  his 
command  the  more  modem  usage  of  language  he 
would,  assuredly,  have  traced  back  faith  to  feeling; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
witness  of  God.  It  may  correctly  be  said  that,  if 
the  doctrine  of  feeling  was  developed  from  Christia- 
nity, and  the  dominion  of  a  life  of  feeling  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  Christian  period,  the  iking 
also  must  have  existed  in  the  New  Testament,  not- 
withstanding the  occurrence  of  the  word  ala&^sii^  PhiL 
i.  9.,  as  an  isolated  expression.  Comp.,  also,  on  the 
fiunilty  of  feeling,  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  on  the 
seat  of  faith,  Stirm,  pp.  56  and  94. 

Ver.  2 — At  vi.  12.,  the  writer  had  exhorted  to  an 
imitation  of  the  iriarig  and  /Lax^o&vfitn  of  their  fathers, 
comp.  also  xiii.  7*     On  ya^  see  Vol.  II.  p.  84. 
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Ver.  3 — 7- — Examples  of  Faiik  from  primeval  limes. 

Ver.  3. — From  this  point  there  commences,  in  the 
order  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  from  the  beginning 
of  Genesis  to  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  a  series  of 
proofs  of  a  faith  such  as  had  been  described.     Everj 
example  is  prefaced  by  the  word  -r/Vrg/,  with  rlietorical 
emphasis.     A  still  longer  and  more  eloquent  catalogue 
of  the  heros  in  piety,  from  Enoch  to  Simon,  the  son 
of  Onia,  his  contenjporary,  is  carried  by  the  Sirachide 
through  seven  chapters,  ch.  xliv. — li.     To  this  subject 
belongs  the  proof  given  by  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccl.  1,  4., 
that  6  rr,i  dyuyrig  rU'irog  r,  XoKfriavuv  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  Abral^jim.     In  our  author  we  can  distin- 
guish yb«r  sections  of  time,  of  which  each  section  has 
its  representative  :  that  of  the  first  age  is  Abel ;  thf*t 
of  the  patriarchal  ages,  Abraham ;  that  of  the  time 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  Moses  ;  that  of  the  period  of 
the  possession  of  Canaan,  David.     The  first  example 
is  of  a  different  kind  from  the  exaniples  which  follow. 
The  writer  does  not  place  a  particular  believer  at  the 
head  of  his  senes.  but  a  religious  fact,  in  which  all 
Jews   and    Christians    undoubtingly    believe.       The 
Dative,  r/rrrs/,  is  used  as  an  Ablative,  in  the  sense  of, 
in  the  faiths  by  means  of  the  faith,  2  Cor.  i.  15.,  with 
the  passive,  ver.  5.,  it  must  be  rendered  by :  on  ac^ 
count  of^  as  in  Latin,  also,  the  Ablative  is  sometimes 
to  be  resolved  by  propter.     See  Markland  on  Statins 
(Dresd.  1827.)»  P-  253.     At  ver.  13.,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  misunderstanding,  the  more  distinct  xara 
«r/<rr/v  is  employed. — NooD.agi/  does  not  appear  altogether 
suitable,  for,  elsewhere,  the  vCr,<sir  forms  a  contrast  to 
the   ':riffTig.      That  consciousness  of  perceiving  God 
through  the  vojjtf/c,  which  is  spoken  of,  Rom.  i.  20.,  is 
a  lower  degree,  as  Bemhard,  Consider,  v.  1 .,  remarks 
on  the  passage :  Scala  hac  non  cives  egent,  sed  exules* 
But  Faith  is  to  be  here  regarded  rather  a^the  soil  out 
of  which  the  voTimg  unfolds  itself. — On  a/'wi/,  see  at 
i.  2. — 'PTj/^a,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  pas- 
sages, Ps.  xxxiii.  6.   Gen.  i.  3,  6.  Ps.  cxlviii.  5.,  is 
the  "  commanding  word,"  the  symbol  of  the  Almighty 
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and  self-competent  Power,  which  requires  no  means 
exterior  to  itself.  Comp.  i,  3.,  where  this  word  is 
applied  to  the  Son. — It  is  doubtful  whether  iJ>ri  is  to 
be  connected  with  yiyo'/vjai.  as  we  should  expect  from 
the  collocation  of  the  words,  or  whether  we  are  to  as- 
sume a  transposition,  and  construe  it  with  ^aivo/xsi'wv. 
The  latter  course  has  been  taken  by  the  Peshito,  the 
Italic,  the  Vulgate,  Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and 
most  others  ;  whereas  Beza  and  Bengel  insist  upon  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  sequence  of  the  words,  according 
to  which  Schulz,  with  particular  emphasis,  translates  : 
*'  that  therefore  which  can  be  seen,  and  yet  has  not 
sprung  out  of  what  is  visible ;"  and  so,  also,  Bohme 
and  Winer.  In  favour  of  this  acceptation,  perhaps, 
some  weight  might  be  attached  to  the  consideration, 
that,  if  fJLT)  were  not  to  be  joined  with  the  Inf.  but  with 
the  Part.,  we  should  expect  not  /x^,  but  oy,  namely,  ex 
vi  opposiii  (Kiihner,  griech  Gramm.  II.  408.).  Obx  is 
found,  for  this  reason,  2  Maccab.  vii.  28.,  Xenoph. 
Mem.  2,  2,  3.  :  '^raTdag  ovg  o/  yonTg  ix  jtih  ovx  ovruv 
s's'oiriffav  gJi/a/.*  Chrysostom,  on  our  passage :  ^  3?Xdv 
stfriVf  ort  ij  oux  o^rojv  rd  ovra  s-Troirjaiv  6  Qehg,  sx  ruv 
fLTi  (paivofisvc/jv  rd  (pam.'uva,  sx  rm  oyp^  v^iarojruv  ra 
v^sffTura.  Where  he  speaks  himself,  in  this  passage, 
he  has  put  r/jx.  Still,  in  other  passages,  like  Theo- 
doret  and  Paul,  Rom.  iv.  27.,  he  has  contrasted  the 
rd  fLTi  ovTa  with  the  rd  ovra.  This  also  may  be  ex- 
plained upon  very  good  grounds,  without  our  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  prevalence,  in  the  later 
Greek,  of  /ht}  with  participles,  where  ov  should  stand 
(Schafer-  A  pp.  ad  Dem.  I J  I,  395.).  Ou,  with  adjec- 
tives and  participles,  serves  to  change  a  notion  di- 
rectly into  its  opposite,  therefore*  rd  ovx  ovra,  =  Nul- 
lity.    But,  what  if  the  Author  selected  fLvj^  in  prefer- 

*  Children  whom  the  parents  have  brought  into  existence 
from  things  non-eansting. 

^  It  is  clear,  that  God  from  things  not  in  being,  made  those 
which  are  in  being, — from  those  not  visible  the  things  which 
do  appear, — and,  from  things  having  no  subsistence  those  things 
which  subsist. 
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ence  to  ou,  in  order  tliat  rd  o-j  ^asv6,ai¥a  might  not  ap- 
pear as  Matter^  as  a  nihil  positivum  ?  After  all,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  modes  of  expression  will  never 
amount  to  more  than  that  of,  *'  the  tn -visible,"  and, 
"  the  r/o»- visible"  1 — On  the  other  hand,  the  difference 
between  these  two  constructions, 2A  affecting  the  sense  of 
the  whole,  will  be  essential  precisely  according  to  the 
sense  which  we  attach  to  rcc  iJ^ri  (pasvoasva.     There  are 
two  acceptations  of  this  expression  current,  particu- 
larly in  Theosophical  schools,  which  are  connected 
with  the  Platonic  usage.     In  the  first  place,  we  might 
take  the  term  in  the  sense  of  firi  ov  (Mosheim,  De 
creatione  ex  nihilo^  §  xix. ),  in  which  sense  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Platonising  Book  of  Wisdom,  xi.  18. ; 
oxi  yd^  rimost  jj  !TavroduvaiJ,6i  (fov  ^sl^  xai  xri ffaffa  rhv  xoif" 
fiov  if  aiJ,6p(pov  i)X?7g — the  passage  to  which  Hermo- 
genes  appealed.     The  supposition  of  a  creation  from 
(previously  created)  formless  matter  (creatio  prima 
et  secundaj  is  found,  as  is  known,  very  frequenUy 
in  the  older  Fathers,  from  Platonic  influence  (See 
Maranus,  Praef,  ad  Just,  Mart.  P.  2.  c.  2.),  and, 
also,  in  Augustine.     This  acceptation  is  insisted  on, 
among  others,  by  Richard  Simon,  in  his  history  of 
the  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  II.  p.  163., 
where  he  bitterly  blames  the  writers  of  Port- Royal, 
who,  adopting  the  regular  construction  of  /irj^  translate 
closely :  de  sorte  que  les  choses  visUfles  n'oni  point  esii 
premierement  formees  d^aulres  choses  visihles  (so  also 
the  translation  of  Sacy,  Martin,  Osterwald,  the  English 
translation,  and  others).     Another  conception  of  the 
passage,  in  Hke  manner  Platonic,  is  that  according  to 
which  ra  /j,^  (fximfitva  is  rendered  in  a  positive  sense, 
by  ra  )fOovfi2va,  so  that  the  meaning  would  be  :  "  there 
lies  an  ideal  world  at  the  foundation  of  the  world  of 
sense,  a  spiritual  ira^dhir/ij^a^  a  xotr.aoc  vo?jroV."    Comp., 
particularly,  the  brilliant  section  in  the  Soirees  de  St. 
Petersh,  II.  238.,  with  the  superscription :    Ce  monde 
est  mi  Systeme  de  choses  invisibles  manifestoes  visible- 
mcnt,  which  is  entirely  founded  upon  our  passage. 
And  so,  also,  in  the  School  of  Martini,  Weshftll  tfie 
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a  more  correct  view,  howeyer,  by  regarding  the  rd  fin 
^aivSfiBvaas  pointing  out  only  the  invisible  causality  of 
the  Divine  omnipotence,  in  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of 
visible  causes^  comp.  rd  do^ara  rov  0goD,  Rom.  i.  20., 
subsequently  more  closely  defined  by  v  ^^^a/tug  aurov. 
Among  those  who  connect  firi  with  (pamfisio,  is  Luther, 
who  appears  to  have  had  many  a  contest  with  this  pro- 
position, after  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  ]  530,  and 
who  renders  it,  inaccurately :  "  come  into  being  out  of 
nothing"  (aus  Nichts  geworden  ist).  Thus  the  Oxymo- 
ron is  entirely  lost,  that  the  invisible  is  changed  into  the 
visible,  which,  taken  as  an  object  of  sense,  is  incom- 
prehensible. Similar  to  this  is  the  Oxymoron,  Rom. 
1.  20 :  rd  dopara  xa^o^ara/.  To  this  antithesis,  at 
least,  great  prominence  is  given  by  the  ^thiopic  ver- 
sion (according  to  Bode,  for  in  Walton's  Polyglot  it 
is  not  closely  rendered),  which,  in  other  respects,  is 
liable,  at  this  place,  to  the  charge  of  arbitrariness  : 
cognoscimus  per  fidem,  quod  creatus  fuerit  mundusper 
verbum  Domini,  et  apparuerit  id^  quod  non  appareoat, 
et  re  vera  {certo)  factum  sit.  If  we  now  take  rd  firj 
(pamfiem  in  the  sense  last  indicated  the  meaning  will 
amount  to  the  same  as  that  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction which  connects  fi^  with  the  verb.  For  my 
own  part,  I  prefer  connecting  fi7i  with  ^a/vofismv. 
Taking  a  contrary  view,  should  we  not  expect  another 
collocation  of  words — yiyoAvas  behind  /it^,  or  after 
^amfi'hm  ?  Proofs  of  the  transposition  of  fiii  in  Clas- 
sical writers,  and,  particularly  of  its  coming  before  pre* 
positions,  may  be  seen  in  Hartung,  II.  179.,  Winer, 
p.  510.,  and,  also,  in  Aristotle,  Physic.  5,  1.,  where  it 
is  said :  r^^  sx  firi  wroxiifiivov  i/g  umxsifLsvov  (^aeraCoX^v), 
and  immediately  after :  i  yae  fi^  l§  vvoxeifimu  lig  /ti^ 
u'jroKsifievov  oux  Uri  (ura^okri^  Also,  in  II.  Maccab., 
vii.  28.,  the  Cod,  Alex,  has :  oix  gg  owm,^ 

*  <<  The  change  from  what  is  not  subject-matter," — for  that 
ii  no  change  which  is /rom  what  is  not  to  what  is  not  subject- 
matter.*' 

b  We  here  find  one  of  those  few  cases  in  which  Calvin,  for 
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Ver.  4. — The  Divine  witness  to  Abel  consisted  in 
the  kindling  of  his  sacrifice.  The  reading  XaXsT,  in* 
stead  of  the  rec,  XaXsTrai,  is  fovoured  by  the  external, 
and  still  more  by  the  internal  evidence,  and  is  adopt- 
ed by  Lachmann.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  ap- 
parently unintelligible  active  might  be  transformed  in- 
to the  passive.  The  most  decisive  support  of  the 
active  is  chap.  xii.  24.  The  author  has  the  passage, 
Gen.  iv.  10.,  before  his  eyes :  (puvn  atficLrog  roZ  a.hX(poZ 
(fou  /3oa  T^og  fLi  d-TO  rrig  yrjg,  comp.  James  v.  4.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  author  put  XaksT  because  he 
conceived  of  the  act  as  one  continuing  to  the  present 
time,  or,  whether  he  used  it  because  ^o^  stands  in 
the  text,  and  whether,  therefore,  it  is  employed  to 
give  a  more  lively  description  of  the  past.  On  the 
former  supposition,  we  must  say,  that  he  does 
not  take  the  declaration  according  to  its  first  mean- 
ing, but  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  which 
it  contains,  namely,  that  believers  after  death  are  still 
present  as  respects  God  (Luke  xx.  38.).  Michaelis, 
too,  in  his  dissertation  :  Argumenia  immortalitatis  ani" 
marum  ex  Mose  coUecta,  employs  that  passage  as  an 
indirect  argument.  I  think,  however,  that  the  writer, 
if  he  had  wished  to  express  this  idea,  would  have 
written  en  vvv,  or  fji^e^ot  vuv.  Now,  if  XaXs? refer  to  the 
past,  the  sense  is :  "  for  his  righteousness  sake,  when 
dead  he  still  calls  upon  God  for  vengeance."  That  mys- 
tical allusion  in  the  declaration  to  the  immortality  of 
the  just  is  found,  moreover,  in  Philo,  who,  referring 
the  passage  to  the  mystical  Abel,  that  is,  all  the  pious, 
in  his  book  Quod  deierior  etc,  p.  164.,  concludes  from 
it,  that  they  live  for  ever. — Bengel,  who  is  followed  in 
his  opinion  by  Moldenhauer,  improperly  places  a 
comma  after  d'jrodavoj* :  ''  dead  in  the  faith,  or,  for 
faith's  sake." 

the  sake  of  an  ingenious  notion,  departs  from  the  prevalent  and 
correct  explanation  (similar  cases  are  to  be  found,  Heb.  xiii.  3. 
1  Cor.  V.  13.  James  ii.  1.).  He  connects  Ik  with  the  verb, 
which  he  considers  as  comp.,  forces  on  the  rx  ^kfrofitver  the 
8i<<nification  of  mirror,  and  translates  Jtde  intelligimus  apta- 
ta  esse  soecula  verbo  Dei,  ut  non  apparenHum  specula  JierenL 
He  was  led  astray  by  the  conjectured  analtg-y  with  Rom.  i.  20. 
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Ver.  5,  6.— Gen.  v.  24.  Ecclus.  xlviii.  16  (14.). 
The  Infinitive  with  ^ou  denotes  not  only  intention,  but, 
also,  consequence.  Acts  iii.  12.  Luke  xxiv.  16.  That 
there  was  faith  in  Enoch,  also,  is  proved  from  the 
general  proposition,  that  faith  in  God  and  His  reward 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  Divine  good  will,  and, 
it  is  declared  of  Enoch,  that  he  pleased  God. — On 
'!roog£ox^fLsvogy  See  on  iv.  16.  vii.  19.  For  the  great 
practical  value  of  ver.  6.,  and,  also,  for  the  conclusions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Theologians  from  the  declara- 
tion before  us  to  the  righteousness  arising  from  works, 
see  Calvin  on  the  passage,  Comp.  also  vi.  10.  In  ver. 
26.,  too,  mention  is  made  of  the  allusion  to  this  fiKsBa.- 

Ver.  7- — Here  Calvin  gives  the  practical  contents 
excellently :  hoc  admirabile  virtutis  exemplum  Juit, 
quod  cum  toius  mundus  impunitatem  sibi  promittens  se- 
cure et  licenter  deliciis  indulgereU  solus  Noe  vindictam 
Dei,  quae  diu  tamen  adhuc  differenda  erat,  sibi  ante 
oculos  proposuil,  quod  centum  et  viginti  annos  misere 
sejatigavit  in  construenda  area,  quod  inter  tot  imjno- 
rum  subsannaf tones  stetit  infractus,  quod  in  totius  muu' 
di  interitu  se  salvumfore  non  dubitavit,  imo  sibi  vitam 
statuit  in  sepulcro,  hoc  est  in  area  ipsa.  Comp.,  on 
Noah's  example.  Wisdom  x.  4.  Ecclus.  xliv.  17 — 19- 
2  Peter  ii.  5.  IX/Vrs/  must  not  be  construed  with 
;^^>j/Aar/(y^g/$,  but  with  KctTsffx.evaffi ;  6/'  rig  must  not  be 
referred  to  TuQurog,  but  to  'Tciang,  Karaxo/ve/y  is  used 
to  denote  the  spiritual  judicial  act,  exactly  as  in  Matth. 
xii.  41,  42.  Rom.  ii.  27.  The  idea  of  a  righteous- 
ness through  Faith  was  already  promulgated  in  the 
race  of  Abel  and  Enoch,  here  it  is  declared  more  ex- 
pressly, although  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  author  does 
not  rather  assert  this  of  Abraham,  as  the  sXoyia^ri  auroj 
iig  btKCLioabvriv  in  the  case  of  Abraham  gave  the  chief 
occasion  to  it,  Comp.  1  Maccab.  ii.  52.  K^^ra  ^/Vr/v, 
as,  also,  subsequently,  ver.  13.,  id  used,  while  Paul, 
elsewhere,  employs  sx  -jr/Vrgwc:,  Rom.  ix.  30.  x,  6.  (i. 
17.)»  and  6/06  'ff'iarsug,  Rom.  iii.  22.  Phil.  iii.  9.  or, 
simply,  dixaioff'jvri  'ir^ieriu);,  Rom.  iv.  13. 
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Ver.  8—22. — Examples  of  Faith  from  the  Patriar- 
chal  ages  until  the  time  of  Moses. 

Ver.  8. — The  Author  having  now  come  to  Abra- 
ham, we  expect  that,  in  proof  of  his  cr/Vr/^,  immediate 
mention  will  be  made  of  that  'Tit^atr/tiog,  which  is  no- 
ticed, as  its  most  especial  verification,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament passages,*  Wisdom  x.  5.    Ecclus.  xliv.  19 — 21. 

1  Mace.  ii.  52.  He  does  indeed  enter  upon  this,  but 
not  imtil  ver.  17*  As  his  chief  object  is  to  awaken  a 
hope  in  the  future  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  places  those 
examples  in  the  forefront  in  which  something  analo- 
gous to  this  hope  is  seen  in  Abraham.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  catch  the  train  of  his  thoughts  up  to  ver.  16  : 
Ver.  8. — Abraham  being  called  into  a  new  country  fol- 
lows— ^he  follows,  without  seeing  it,  nay  without  fore- 
seeing ;  ver.  9  he  believes,  that  it  is  his  country,  al- 
though he  can  dwell  in  it  only  as  a  stranger ;  ver.  10. 
he  directs  his  looks  not  merely  to  this  possession,  but 
to  that  land  of  which  Canaan  was  only  a  type ;  ver.  11, 
12.  even  his  wife  gave  proofs  of  a  Faith  hoping  in  pro- 
mises ;  ver.  13 — 16.  in  many  respects  the  members  of 
that  family  prove  themselves  to  be  such  as  are  con- 
vinced without  seeing,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
heavenly  country. 

Ver.  9. — Abraham  firmly  believed  that  Canaan  was 
not  his  eternal  object,  ver.  13.  Ila^o/xg/p,  by  which  the 
LXX.  translate  ^  J,  "  to  live  in  b  place  as  a  stranger." 
That  he  had  not  taken  firm  possession  of  the  land  was 
proved  from  the  fact,  that  neither  he  nor  his  posterity 
built  cities.  The  travelling  tent,  which  was  pitched  in 
the  evening  and  struck  in  the  morning,  is  an  image 
of  a  temporary  sojourn.  Is.  xxxviii.  12.     2  Cor.  v.  4. 

2  Peter  i.  14.,  hence,  in  contrast,  aimm  (rx9j»a/,  Luke 
xvi.  9. ;  with  these  changeable  travelling  huts  is  con- 
trasted the  city  with  foundations,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, comp.  xii.  22. ;  xiii.  14.  Jtev.  xxi.  2.,  Introduc- 

»  It  may  appear  hardly  necessary  to  notice  that  the  Author 
in  -thus  citing  the  Apocryphal  has  no  intention  of  assigning  to 
them  equal  canonical  authority  with  the  Canonical  books. —  Tr, 
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tion,  p.  105,  and,  on  xii.  22.  XloXsg  has  the  article 
because  it  refers  to  the  well  known  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem :  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  expect  the  Article 
with  ^if/^iXtot,  It  is  put  either  because  it  was  custo-  ' 
mary  to  speak  of  the  foundations  of  this  city  as  glo- 
rious, Rev.  xxi.  14,  19.,  or  it  has.  the  sense  of  the 
possessive :  "  which  has  the  foundations,"  those, 
namely,  which  belong  to  a  city.  Comp.  the  article 
rou  dyadou,  Rom.  v.  2.     Winer,  p.  97. 

Ver.  11,  12. — Ka/  aur?i  is  climacteric — even  his 
wife,  from  whom  it  might  have  been  less  expected, 
especially  as  she  at  first  doubted,  Rom.  iv.  19.  Also, 
ver.  31,  35.  contain  examples  o£  vjomen, 

Ver.  13. — '  E'TTayyiXlag  Xa/otCavg/v,  as  at  ix.  15. — The 
s'jrayyiXiai  are  represented  as  coasts^  which  the  sea- 
faring man  descries  at  a  distance.  So  it  is  said, 
^neid.  III.  524. :  Quumprocul  obscuros  colles  hurni* 
lemque  videmus — lialiam  laeto  socii  clamore  salu- 
TANT.  Of  a  kindred  character  is  John  viii.  56, 
The  centre  of  those  promises  was  the  Messiah,  the 
future  Messianic  kingdom,  this  is  the  o/xoufisvri  fjLsX^ 
Xouera,  see  on  ii.  5.  The  Author  then  passes  to 
the  thought,  that  those  elders  desired  a  heavenly 
country  (comp.  also,  ver.  39,  40.),  and  confirms  this 
thought  from  Gen.  xxiii.  4.,  where  Abraham,  and 
from  Gen.  xlvii.  9.,  where  Jacob  calls  his  life  a 
pilgrimage.  Wetstein  says  on  this  subject:  ^'Nullo 
indicio  constat  Ahrahamum  et  patriarchas  de  vita 
aeternum  in  coelis  agenda  cogitasse ;  ergo  sensus 
mvsticus  non  est  Abrahami,  sed  Pauli  ;  upon  which 
Imchaelis,  who  believed  he  had  proved,  that  the 
^"TiJlD   ^3{J^  necessarily  includes  a  reference  to  a 

heavenly  home,  remarks :  ^'  I  think  this  unkind  sen- 
tence on  Paul  will  disappear,  if  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  peruse  §  15 — 17.  of  the  Argumenta  im- 
mart.  anim.  ex  Mose,"  Schlichting  made  the  follow- 
ing correct  remak  on  ver.  16. :  Exprimit  divinus 
auctor  EX  suo  sensu  (see  on  ver.  26.),  divini  quippe 
gnarus  consilii,  quae  sit  ista  melior  patria^  quam  illi 

VOL.  II.  H 
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expetiverint  ....  suffictt,  quod  hicfuiurus  sit  exspec* 
iationis  iMorum  et  desiderti  ex  Dei  decreto,  qui  eliam 
mystico  et  occulta  sensu  kanc  patriam  illis  promisit, 
eventus.  Our  explanation  of  this  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion may  be  found  in  App.  I. —  The  last  words  in 
ver.  16.  are  of  importance,  as  they  direct  us  in  the 
exposition  of  Luke  xx.  37,  38.  By  this  direction 
many  expositors  have  not  profited  at  all,  and  others 
not  sufficiently.  The  reason  why  God  honours  those 
patriarchs,  by  connecting  His  name  with  theirs,  is,  that 
they  are  immortal.  The  God  who,  according  to  the 
Old  Testament  law,  may  not  come  into  contact  with 
any  thing  dead,  would  never  place  himself  in  so  close 
a  relation  to  mortals  destined  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion. This  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
dicate of  God  gives  the  strongest  support  to  that 
view  of  Matth.  xxii.  32.  Luke  xx.  37,  38.,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  sense  of  Jesus'  words  in  Luke 
(which  is  here  more  detailed)  would  be  this  :  <<  God. 
however,  will  never  call  Himself  the  guardian  God  of 
mortals  (vex^S/v),  but  only  of  such  as  live  for  ever 
{ZfiiVTwy  The  most  recent  philosophy  has  endea-. 
voured  to  shew,  that  God  and  immortality  are  cor- 
relative notions,  and  rise  in  the  various  religions  to 
a  proportionately  higher  degree.  This  mode  of  con- 
templating the  subject  may  find  an  initial  point  in 
the  passage  before  us. 

Ver.  17 — 19. — The  Author  now  comes  to  that 
proof  of  feith  given  by  the  Patriarch,  which,  as  we 
remarked  at  ver.  9.,  the  Old  Testament  writers 
themselves  extol  as  the  highest  that  could  be  given. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  New  Testament,  James,  ch.ii. 
21.,  represents  it  as  his  greatest  l^ov.  The  xa/  in 
ver.  17.  is  explicative  (Hartung,  I.  145.).  The 
strength  of  faith  which  lay  in  that  transaction  is  ex- 
cellently brought  forward.  The  point  was  not, 
whether  his  beloved  and  only  Son  was  to  be  pre- 
served, but,  at  the  same  time,  whether  all  the  glo- 
rious promises  made  to  his  posterity  were  to  be  ful- 
filled, for  they  were  connected  with  his  Son  alone. 
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But,  then,  as  formerly,  when  this  only  begotten  Son 
was  promised  to  him,  Abraham  hoped  ^ra^*  iX-r/da  it' 
l?^9r/5/  (Rom.  iv.  18.);  he  knew  that,  in  the  ex- 
tremest  case,  even  an  awakening  from  the  dead  was 
possible  (Rom.  iv.  I7.  2  Cor.  i.  9.)*  The  exposition 
of  ev  vapa.^oXfi  has  caased  gi*eat  difficalty  to  exposi- 
tors. It  is  singular  that  Bohme  considers  it  the 
most  proper  way  of  expounding  the  phrase,  to  set 
out  from  the  inquiry,  whether  Hsv  have  a  local  or  a 
causal  signification.  The  natural  inquiry  certainly 
is  first  (since  both  significations  are  equally  admis- 
sible with  o^Ev),  what,  according  to  the  language^  does 
h  'jra^uZoKfi  mean?  Disregarding  some  arbitrary 
explanations  of  the  word,  there  is  a  threefold  adver- 
bial meaning  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  great- 
est authority,  as  respects  its  antiquity,  and  the  num-^ 
ber  of  its  defenders,  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition, 
that  here,  as  at  ix.  9.,  it  signifies,  "  likeness"  resp. 
<<  exemplar*'  (vorbild).  See  on  that  passage.  So 
almost  all  the  translations,  the  Peshito,  the  Italic, 
the  Vulgate,  the  Coptic,  the  Ethiopic,  Luther,  the 
English  translation ;  and^  indeed,  according  to  some, 
the  t3rpe  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ, — according  to  others,  of  men  in  general,—* 
and  again,  accoHing  to  others,  of  both.  The  first 
view  is  found  in  Theophylact,  CEcumenius,  Erasmus, 
Wolf,  but  not  in  Chrysostom,  who  has  usually  been 
cited  with  these,  and  still  is  by  Kuinol.  Chrysostom 
takes  Iv  ira^aCoX^  in  the  sense  of  d/ce  ^a^nCoXi^g,  and 
refers  'jra^aZoXji  to  the  ram.  The  second  is  found  in 
Cftmeron,  Michaelis,  Bohme,  and  Schulz,  the  third 
-in  Theodoret  and  v.  Meyer.  A  second  class  of  ex- 
positors adopts  the  signification  qtAodammodo  :  <<  he 
received  him  back  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  from 
the  dead."  So  Calvin,  Castellio,  Scaliger,  J.  Capell, 
-Grotius  (who  is  improperly  reckoned  of  the  first 
class),  Limborch,  and  Kuinol.  A  third  class  ex- 
pounds according  to  the  classical  use  of  ^a^aCaXXstr- 
iaty  « to  expose  one*s  self  to  danger,  to  risk  some- 
thing,"— sra^aCoXo^,  <«  fool-hardy,  courageous," — ira^ 
^aZoKfly  «  h&zard,  jeopardy  ;*'  and  according  to  this, 
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it  is  translated  by  Hombergk  and  Liisnor:  praesen* 
tissimo  discriminet  by  Raphel  and  Krebs ;  praeter 
spetHf  by  Camerarius ;  exponens  se  magno  periculo 
famUtendi  Jilii).     Of  these  three  explanations  the 
second  has  the  least  to  recommend  it,  because  it 
cannot  be  shewn  that  ev  cra^aCoX^,  or  TaoaQoX/xuf^ 
was  ever  employed  in  the  sense  of  ca;  g^o;  e/Ve/v.    The 
^rst  view  is  not  inadmissible  ;  still  there  are  several 
points  connected  with  it   which  appear  somewhal 
strange.     There  was  here  no  reason  for  mentioning 
the  typical  reference  of  Isaac  to  Christ.     It  would 
be  better,  therefore,  to  refer  the  difficult  expression 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general,  and  in  the 
following  way :   '<  he  believed  in  Him  who  can  raise 
from  the  dead,  and,  as  a  reward  of  this,  he,  as  a  type  of 
that  resurrection,  received  him  also  from  the  dead." 
In  that  case,  however,  should  we  not  expect  e/s  va^a- 
CoX^v,  and,  perhaps,  also^  the  addition  rra  avatfrdcfsai^  ? 
Still,  perhaps,  h  va^aZoXji  may  be  explained  like  h  r^ 
aur(p  v'TTodi/yfiart^  iv.  11.    If  the  sense  adopted  by  the 
third  class  can  be  justified  linguistically,  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  take  this  interpretation  with  Krebs,  as  the 
unice  vera.    The  objection  made  by  Kuinol,   that 
Iv  nra^aZokji  cannot  be   rendered   insperato^  strikes 
only  the  loose  version  of  Raphel  atid  Krebs,  while 
that  of  Losner,  and  still  more  that  of  Camerarius-  is 
in  a  linguistic  point  of  view  thoroughly  correct.    Po- 
lybius  makes  a  particularly  frequent  use  of  the  adv. 
va^aQoXojQi  and  of  the  adj,  ^Tra^dZoXog,     Thus,  he  says 
of  Hannibal,  1,  25,  7>>  oLvsKwiOrug  xal  ira^a^oKuig  alrh^ 
Iv  rjj  tfxa^jj  bn(p\iyh^  from  which  passage  it  is  evident, 
that  the  idea  is  related  to  awXirigrtag^  and  caused  the 
expositors  we  have  quoted  to   translate  insperato. 
Further,  we  find  in  Polybius,  1,  20,  14.,  ^ofaCoXwc 
dt6x6fAi<fa¥  Toitg  avd^ag,^  1,  44,  6,  'ira^aZoXug  tulI  riia§- 
^rjxoTcag  sigd^ufiojv  ug  rhv  Xtfisvot,^  See  Other  passages 

*  He  himself  escaped  in  the  small  boat  contrary  to  all  hope, 
and  with  great  danfifer. 

''  They  conveyed  the  men  over  at  great  risk. 

«  Having  boldly  and  with  great  risk  run  into  the  har- 
bour. 
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in  the  Index  by  Schweighauser.  "We  may,  therefore, 
with  good  reason  translate  in  our  passage :  <'  from 
among  the  dead  also,  in  bold  hazard,  he  bore  him 
away."  Kofii^iffdai  (in  the  New  Testament  it  is  com- 
monly in  the  middle  yoice,  as  it  is  also  x.  36.  xi.  39.) 
is  used  particularly  of  the  bearing  away  of  booty  or 
of  SL  prize  of  viclori/.  The  expression  employed  by 
Josephus,  Antiqu,  1,  3,  4.,  in  relating  the  same  event, 
has  a  great  similarity  to  this.  After  mentioning  the 
delivery  of  Isaac,  he  says  :  o/  hi  itolo  IXT/Sag  \cxMTti\ii 
XixofJktdfihoi^  xai  roiobr<av  aya^ojv  iirayyiXiag  rsTu^rixoTsg, 

Ver.  20 — 22 — In  these  verses  foretelling  is  re- 
presented as  a  work  of  faith,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  definition  of  faith  in  ver.  3.  The  first  half 
of  ver.  21.  refers  to  Gen.  xlviii.  14.  et  seq,;  the  se- 
cond half  is  borrowed  literally  from  Gen.  xlvii.  31. 
According  to  the  vowels,  which  we  read  in  the  He- 
brew text,  as  well  as  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  Symmachus, 
and  Aquila,  it  runs  thus:  nt9Qn  tS^KT ;  for  this,  the 

T       •       — 

LXX.,  according  to  which  our  Author  quotes,  has 
read  nt9Q»  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Syriac,  which 

has  joined  the  LXX.  In  all  probability  the  LXX. 
took  an  erroneous  view,  and  their  error  was  still 
strengthened  by  the  Latin  translators,  as  both  the 
Versio  antiqua  and  the  Vulgate  translate  :  et  adora- 
vit  Jastigium  virgae  ejus^ — not  that,  as  some  think, 
they  had  overlooked  Icr/,  and  thus  translated  without 
a  sense  ;  the  ejus  shows  that  they  did  not  mean  the 
virga  Jacobi,  but  Josephi,  otherwise  they  must  have 
put  suae^  and  they  took  lirty  c,  accus.,  as  denoting  the 
direction  in  which  the  adoration  had  gone.  But, 
the  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  LXX.,  accord- 
ing to  which  r?;  gaC3ou  avrov,  liot  ai/roD,  was  read, 
must  have  been  generally  spread,  for,  both  Chrysos- 

a  And  they  having  borne  themselves  away  contrary  to  all 
hopes,  and  having  obtained  solemn  promises  of  such  blessings, 
affectionately  greeted  each  other. 
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torn  and  Theodoret  explain  them  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Vulgate  translates — Jacob  had  foreseen  the 
future  soTereignty  in  his  son,  and  gave  an  actual 
proof  of  his  belief  in  it  by  the  act  of  adoration.  We 
may  still  entertain  a  doubt,  however,  whether  our 
Author  did  not  himself  so  understand  the  passage  of 
the  LXX.,  for,  to  what  purpose,  returning  to  the 
xlvii.  ch.  of  Gen.,  should  he  have  added  these  words, 
if  he  saw  nothing  of  importance  in  them  ?  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  he  rightly  referred  the  w^ofxu- 
nJy  to  the  adoration  of  God^  and  quoted  the  words 
only  to  denote  the  piety  of  the  dying  patriarch. 
Still,  they  are  more  significant  according  to  the  first 
mentioned  view;  and,  besides,  the  aec,  construed  wi\h 
ff^/,  might  more  easily  lead  to  the  acceptation  in 
which  it  is  taken  by  the  Vulgate.  It  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  retained  by  those  interpreters  who  have 
not  slavishly  followed  their  predecessors,  as  by  the 
Messieurs  de  Port-Royal,  who  translate  :  il  sineliria 
profondSment  devant  le  hasUm  de  commandemeni,  que 
portoit  sonjils.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  F^o- 
testant  controversialists  at  least  have  very  unjustly 
designated  this  passage  of  the  Vulgate  as  one  of  the 
most  palpable  of  its  errors. — On  ver.  22.  Comp.  Gen. 
I.  24.  et  8eq. 

Ver.  2^-^32.— Examples  of  Faith  from  the  time  of 
the  departure  out  of  Egypt  until  the  possession  of 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  23. — Comp.  the  glorious  predicates  of  Moses, 
Ecclus.  xlv.  1.  et  seq,  (his  iriftrtgy  ver.  4.),  Wfsdom  x. 
16.  Before  the  Faith  of  Moses  himself  is  spoken  of, 
that  of  his  parents  is  mentioned.  - 

Ver.  24---26. — Had  Moses  preferred  the  education 
of  an  Egyptian  prince,  he  must  have  left  the  Faith  of 
his  fathers ;  hence  a/uua^Ho^  here,  as  at  x.  26.,  and 
iii.  17.>  must,  at  least  preferably,  be  referred  to  apos- 
tacy.  The  phrase  *Ombtafi,hi  roZ  X^ttfroij  has  been 
taken  in  very  different  ways.  The  main  difference 
among  the  various  explanations  lies  in  this,  that  while 
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the  one  party  makes  Xpttfrog  indentical  with  Xahg  rov 
0SOV,  the  other  understands  it  of  the  individual  Christ. 
The  former  appeals  to  the  immediately  preceding 
mention  of  the  Qvstd/gfi6^  of  the  Xao^  rou  0soD,  and  to 
the  retrospective  reference  to  it  as  being  the  most 
natural.  Still,  irrespective  of  other  reasons,  one  can- 
not be  induced  by  any  thing  short  of  the  production 
of  distinct  passages  to  suppose,  that,  as  the  commu- 
nity really  filled  by  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  16.  1  Cor.  xii. 
12)  is  called  Xg/(rro^,  so  that  typical,  Jewish  commu- 
nity might  bear  the  same  name.  *  On  the  other  hand, 
the  second  supposition,  that  the  subject-matter  is  the 
sufferings  endured  after  the  example  of  Christ,  pre- 
sents no  difficulty.  We  need  not,  on  this  account, 
assume,  that  the  Author  ascribes  to  Mose's  a  prophe- 
tical eye  to  the  future  suffering  of  Christ,  for  the 
whole  of  the  11th  ch.,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the 
12th,  rests  much  rather  upon  the  heros  of  Faith  of 
the  Old  Covenant  having  something  akin  to  the 
Faith  and  mind  of  Christ,  Comp.,  also,  the  parallel  of 
the  prophets  with  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  Matth.  v. 
12.  Thus,  then,  the  Author  from  hig  point  of  view 
can  say,  that  Moses,  having,  for  the  sake  of  God, 
submitted  to  the  ouey^vyn  (xii.  2.),  has  borne  the  re- 
proach of  Christ,  as  he  demands  that  all  Christians 
should  do  the  same,  xiii.  13.  This  simple  view  is 
found  in  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret. 

Ver.  27. — Ka^Ti^uv  is  inlrans.  :  **  to  be  steadfast." 
Here  we  have  the  same  contrast  of  do^arog  and  oeay 
as  in  Rom.  i.  20.  Luther  does  not  keep  closely  by  the 
language  in  his  translation :  *<  he  held  by  him  whom 
he  saw  not,  as  if  he  saw  him,"  led  astray,  perhaps,  by 
a  false  punctuation  of  the  Vulgate:  invisibilem  enim 
(,)  tamquam  videns  (,)  sustinuiL  The  expression, 
with  great  propriety  and  significance,  refers  us  back 
to  ver.  1.,  and  may  be  thought  well  calculated  to 
serve,  in  popular  instruction,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
developement  of  the  notion  Faith,  especially  in  the 
Lutheran  translation.  Calvin  says  :  apostolus  autem 
intelligit  non  secus  obduruisse  Mose/f^  quam  $i  in  coe^ 
lum  raptus  Deum  solum  haberet  ante  oculos,  rtegotium 
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vero  cum  kominibus  non  hctberely  nan  subfieeretur 
hvjus  viiae  periculist  nullum  cum  Pkaraone  haberet 
certamen,  Atqui  cerium  est  eum  tot  difficullatibus 
fuisse  obrutumy  ut  posset  animo  interdum  coneipere 
Deum  procul  abesse,  aut  certe  superiorem  tandem  fore 
regis  contumaciam  tot  praesidiis  instruciam  ad  rests- 
tendum. 

Ver.  28. — According  to  the  supposition  of  the 
older  expositors,  which  was  lately  defended  by  Dey- 
ling :  Obss,  sacrae,  v.  p.  18..  irittrtg  refers  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  typical  character  of  the  pass- 
over,  but,  for  this  supposition  there  is  no  foundation. 
It  was  a  proof  of  faith,  when  Moses  believed  in  tbe 
efficacy  of  the  Paschal  blood  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Jewish  first-born. 

Ver.  29 — 31. — 'Et/  g-rm  rjfiioctg,  <*  throughout 
seven  days,"  see  on  stI,  c.  acct  in  defining  time, 
Matthia  II.  1169.  On  a<:rst&sTv,  see  iv.  11.  and  iii.  18. ; 
the  &iru&7i<favrig  were  the  Canaanites,  who  did  not 
believe  the  God  of  the  Israelites  to  be  the  true  God, 
nor  that  He  had  given  them  the  land  as  their  pro- 
perty. Rahab,  however,  acknowledged  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and,  subsequently,  was  completely 
converted  to  the  belief  of  the  true  God,  Jos.  vi.  25. 

Ver.  32 — 38. — Examples  of  faith  from  the  time  cf  the 
possession  of  Canaan  until  that  of  the  Maccabees* 

Ver.  32 — The  multitude  of  examples  which  present 
themselves  compels  the  author  to  break  off,  and  to 
speak  summarily  of  those  of  the  succeeding  period. 
Formulae  similar  to:  xe*/  rh  Xoiirhv  su,  xal  r/  dsTXeyuv 
ra  'JToXXd  are  found  in  the  rhetoricians,  Bernhardy, 
Syntax,  p.  448.,  in  like  manner :  sT/X^/'^^g/  jm  p^govoc 
(or  f]jii8§a)  Xgyovra,  see  Wetstein  on  the  passage. 

Ver.  33,  34. — Bengel  who,  in  general,  so  willingly 
takes  the  language  of  Scripture  according  to  its 
weight  and  measure,  wishes  to  prove  a  strict  refe- 
rence here  to  the  preceding  context;  xarTjyeavitruvro 
^ccaiXiiag  refers,  as  he  conceives,  to  David,  si§ydcoL)iTa 
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dixaiogvvtiv  to  Samuel,  Jcrsru%o»  sirayytXtm  particularly 
to  the  prophets ;  in  like  manner^  %(f>^a^av  grofiara 
"hso^rm  and  sffQeffav  dvvafitv  tu^o;,  which  words  dis- 
tinctly send  us  back  to  Daniel  vi.  22.  iii.  27m  per- 
haps, also,  take  a  glance  at  Judges  xiv.  6.  The 
four  following  predicates  are  thought  to  refer  retro^ 
grado  ordine  to  Jephthah,  Samson,  Barak  and  Gide- 
on. The  artificial,  and,  in  part,  unsuitable  character 
of  this  supposition  is  evident.  'E^/cc^eer^a/  dixatotfvvfiv 
cannot,  certainly,  be  taken  in  the  general  sense  of 
flro/s/i*  or  e§yuti<fOat  dtxaio(F{jyr,Vj  so  as  to  make  it  =  to 
walk  mrtuously,  but,  it  rather  signifies  in  this  place 
to  procure  justice  to  the  oppressed^  which  has  then  an 
application  to  the  judges, — *'lE.pvyov  tfrofiara  fi,.,  used, 
perhaps,  with  a  special  reminiscence  of  1  Kings  xix.  1, 
10.  If  we  understand  by  da$svtia  weakness  and  not 
sickness,  our  thoughts  may  be  turned  to  the  history 
of  Samson,  Judges  xvi.  19,  30.,  if  we  understand  by 
it  distress,  it  will  remind  us  of  the  well  known  rela- 
tion of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xx.  Kkhetv  tra^sfi^oXr^Vy  as 
in  Latin,  aciem  inclinarey  i,  e.  stg  ^vyi^v  ros'mtv, 

Ver.  3.5. — The  first  words  relate  to  1  Kings  xvii. 
17.  and  2  Kings  iv.  32.  On  rvfifravi^sadaiy  the  more 
recent  Lexicons  of  Bretschneider  and  Wahl  are  not 
satisfactory  ;  they  give  only  the  signification  of  /^m- 
pano  cruciari,  and,  to  that  they  add  this  explanation  : 
t\if/i*'7ra.yov  machina  lignea  incurva,  cut  adstringebantur 
fustibus  vel  baculis  caedendi  (Braun  gives  a  drawing, 
but  it  is  not  correct).  This  is  the  signification 
which  the  Vulgate  expresses :  distenti  sunt,  and, 
likewise,  the  Coptic  version;  and  Luther's  before 
the  edition  of  1530:  "  they  are  stretched  out."  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  Glossaries,  the  Etymologicum 
magnum,  Gudianum,  Alberti,  Photii,  and  others, 
give  a  second  meaning  :  ^vXoxovsTv,  fustibus  caedercy 
according  to  which  Luther  has  translated  since 
1530.  Have  the  two  modern  Lexicographers  re- 
garded this  meaning  as  incorrect,  and,  therefore,  not 
mentioned  it  ?  But  it  is  well  founded,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  Passow.     It  is  especially  supported  by 
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Aristoph.  Piuttis  V.  476.  Interpreters,  indeedi  waver 
in  their  opinions  of  tliat  passage,  but,  the  best,  on  ac-. 
count  of  the  addition  xv^ogvtg  ru/t^ava,  take  it  in  the 
sense  to  stick.  The  Scholiast  on  the  passage  gives 
both  the  significations,  Pindar  has  from  him  adopted 
exclusively  the  last,  *<  to  stick."  And,  keeping  out 
of  view  that  passage  of  Aristoph.,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  later  writers,  it  can  he  proved  from  the  form 
of  the  word  itself.  Tu/^cravov  is  derived  from  ri/irru  5 
this  substantive  form,  as  well  as  those  substantives  in 
9J0/OV,  denotes  an  instrument ;  the  EtymoL  Gudianum^ 
p.  537m  has  also  the  form  rvfiTavtffr^owy  com  p.  r^y  a¥9f 
from  r^x«,  "  the  crucible,  an  instrument  for  melting." 
Thus,  we  might  as  well  call  the  rv/L^avov  the  instrument, 
upon  which  as  with  which  men  beat,  as  well  the  drum 
as  the  sticky  and,  accordingly,  the  verb^y  "  to  stretch 
upon  the  drum,"  or,  <'  to  make  into  a  drum,"  or, 
also  "  to  strike  with  the  stick."  But,  thirdly^  rvfL-^ 
vav/^uv  and  a^oru^craw^£/v  have  been  used  quite  gene- 
rally in  the  sense  of  pamvl^itv,  buooTOfi*%7v,  d^oxg^a* 
X/^g/i',  as  here  the  Peshito  has :  "  they  died  in  tor- 
ments,'** the  Italic :  neccUi  sunt.  Which  of  these  three 
significations  is  to  be  adopted  for  onr  passage  ?  At 
any  rate,  the  author  has  hud  in  mind  2  Maccab.  vi.^ 
in  which,  at  ver.  19.  and  28.,  the  r-jfiirayov  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned.  If  this  be  granted,  we  might 
certainly  adopt  here,  as  many  do,  the  signification 
stick,  but,  still,  it  would  be  unsuitable.  It  is  much 
more  natural  to  think  of  the  instrument  upon  which 
those  to  be  beaten  were  stretched.  Koe/rrovog  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  it  made  some  reference  to 

*  The  Syriac  has  oAaIo  IfJji^*  For  want  of  a  Syriao 
word,  perhaps,  for  rufAitmtn,  the  idea  has  been  expressed  by  a 
circumlocution.  In  2  Mace.  vi.  19.  28.,  where  the  instrument 
itself,  rvfit-rrnvn,  is  mentioned,  the  Syriac  translator  has  in 

both  places  )j^o)o  jfJ-cAf  "pain  and  torment."  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  he  has  taken  the  word  in  the  general  sig« 
nification. 
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the  amcradig  Tfjg  ^caTJg  (see  on  vi.  2.) — for  the  article 
is  wanting — but,  as  forming  the  contrast  to  that 
&vd(n'a(f/g  which  is  previously  mentioned.  Kuinol 
lays  particular  stress  upon  the  circumstance,  that  it 
is  expressly  related  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  Jewish 
mother,  who.  after  the  example  of  Eleazar,  died  as 
martyrs,  2  Mace,  vii.,  that  they  expected  the  anac- 
ratf/g  as  a  reward  of  their  martyrdom,  2  Mace.  vii. 
9.  14.,  and  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  author  had 
these  youths  particularly  in  view.  He  may  certainly 
have  transferred  to  Eleazar  what  is  related  of  them, 
especially  as  it  is  said,  that  his  example  was  their 
model. 

Ver.  36 — 38. — Although  sfivatyfio/  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  mockeries  of  earlier  prophets,  yet, 
there  is  more  in  favour  of  adopting  a  reminiscence 
of  the  narrative,  2  Macc«  vii.,  respecting  the  seven 
youths,  joining  it  with  what  immediately  precedes, 
especially  as  the  examples  cited  from  the  olden  time 
are  in  this  place  no  longer  so  appropriate.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  relation  of  Eleazar's  history,  it  is  said, 
2  Mace.  vii.  1. :  tfvvsQfi  ds  xai  sTreb  adiXpovg  fierSt  rijg 
/ifiT^hg  ffuXKfi<p6svrag  dvayxd^sffdai  V'Trh  rov  ^afftXecag  &irh 
Tuiv  dds/MTcav  ueiojv  x^suv  8<pd'nTSff&a/^  fid(frt^i  xai  vgy- 
^aTg  atx/^ojtievovg^  and,  in  ver.  7.,  torment^  and 
death,  to  which  they  are  subjected,  are  called  o 
ifi'S'fztyfiog,  Comp.  ver.  10.  Ifiwai^effdai, — The  most 
noted  imprisonment  suffered  by  any  of  the  prophets 
is  that  of  Jeremiah. — 'TSXMo&Ticav  must  either  be  re- 
ferred to  the  tradition  of  the  stoning  of  Jeremiah 
(Fabricius  Cod,  pseudepigr.  V.  T,  L  1111.)  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian,  Syncellus,  Elmakin — and,  by 
the  Avct,  op,  imp.  in  Matth,  horn.  41.,  or,  to  the 
death  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  which  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  21,  22. 
Matth.  xxiii.  35.  'Ew^tffdrjffav  is  referred  to  the 
widely  spread  tradition  of  the  death  of  Isaiah  under 
the  king  Manasseh  (Gesenius  Comm.  on  Isaiah 
i.  p.  11.),  although  this  punishment  occurs  gene- 
rally among  the  ancients,  and  the  author  may  there- 
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fore  have  bad  other  cases  in  view*  '£Ts/pa<r^(ra9 
occasions  some  difRculty  in  this  passage,  not  merely 
l)ecause  it  notices  something  too  unimportant,  but, 
also,  because  it  expresses  a  general  notion,  while, 
both  previously  and  subsequently,  particular  kinds 
of  death  are  mentioned.  The  external  evidence 
against  it,  however,  is  weak ;  except  three  Minusc. 
Codd,y  the  only  weighty  witness  against  it  is  the 
Syriac:  the  Arabs.  Erp,  is  of  no  account,  as  it 
translates  after  the  Syriac.  Still,  suspicion  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  word  is  strengthened  when  we 
consider  its  resemblance  to  WoiaQnaav.,  from  which  it 
might  come  either  as  a  gloss,  or  through  an  error  of 
the  transcriber.  In  favour  of  this,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  Cod,  17>  places  ivsi§d(fdri<fav  before  l^^/V^tfav,  and 
two  authorities  omit  the  former.  If  i'Tst^dadriaaf  be  not 
genuine,  it  may  have  arisen,  as  we  have  said,  from 
some  transcribers  having  written  erroneously  at 
s<jr^h&7jffav,  and  others,  afterwards,  taking  up  I'lrnpoiff' 
Ar^sav  along  with  svpaQriaavi  or,  it  might,  as  a  margiaal 
gloss,  be  the  conjecture  of  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand s<7r^is&ri<soLy :  or,  a  third  case  is  possible,  that, 
here,  another  kind  of  death  was  mentioned  (the  au« 
thor  using  an  uncommon  word),  that  the  transcribers 
have  corrupted  this  word,  and  so  given  rise  to  every 
kind  of  conjecture.  Beza  conjectured  lTugw^3jffai> 
Tanaq.  Faber,  and  Gesner  hr}^7}driaav,  Piscator  siru^ 
^(sdr^isaK  This  is  undeniably  one  of  those  passages 
where  the  critica  emendatrix  appears  to  be  in  its 
place.  We  must  always  admit,  however,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  vindication  of  the  rec.  There  is  a  similar 
case,  Rom.  i.  29.,  where  some  Codd.  have  m^nitf 
and  mvTi^tcf,,  some  placing  the  former,  some  the  latter, 
word  first ;  weighty  authorities  omit  the  former,  and 
others,  not  wanting  in  claims  to  attention,  omit  the 
latter,  and  where  some  hesitation  must  be  felt  in  de- 
claring fropvsicf.  decidedly  not  genuine.  If  e^6t^da^<fav 
be  genuine,  we  should  best  conceive  it  to  be  that 
kind  of  'reigaff/tLog  which  Antiochus,  2  Mace.  vii.  24., 
put  before  the  youth:   "  an  allurement  to  apostacy 
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under  a  threat  of  still  greater  torments."     In  favour 
of  the  reading,  J.  Capell   urges   the    Paronomasia 
which  would  result  from  it.     The  last  words  of  the 
37.  verse  give  still  another  picture  of  the   self-de- 
nying lives  of  these  men.     They  were  clothed  in 
sheep-skins  and  goat- skins,  the  dress  of  those  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  especially  of  the  prophets.     As  a 
distinctive  prophet's  dress,  this  is  mentioned  in  Zech. 
xiii.  4.     Mrik^iiTfi  can,  as  /Ur^Xoi/  is,  like  Zjuov,  said  of  all 
small  animals,  be  employed  also  for  goat^skm  ;  and 
this  has  led  the  great  Hemsterhusius,  in  a  remark  on 
the  Pollux  II.  1366.,  to  the  opinion,  which  he  has 
not  farther  confirmed,  that  sv  aiystotg  ds^fiagiv  is  a 
gloss.      Wassenbergh  naturally  coincides  with    this 
opinion,  in  accordance  with  his  uncritical  rule  on 
glosses,  that  every  thing  in  the  New  Testament  is  a 
gloss :  quod  ahesse  possit  sensu  inlegro.     The  great 
critic,  however,  has  not  here  displayed  ihdXgeometrica 
elegantia^  quae  vel   tenuissima  discrimina  accurate 
definiaty  for  which   Rhunken  extols  him;  for,  why 
should  not  /UTjXcur^  be  employed  in  its  usual  signifi- 
cation of  ^Aet'p- skins,  and  the  author  have  completed 
this  idea  by  adding  alyiTa  dsgfiara  ?*    The  Asyndeton 
might  rather  give  rise  to  a  critical  suspicion,  although 
Wassenbergh  attaches  no  importance  to  this,  and  in 
passages  where  xa/  stands  he  assumes  glosses  equally 
without  hesitation.     Still,  this  Asyndeton  can  be  sa- 
tisfactorily vindicated.   By  the  bs^fiara  aiyiTa,  as  the 
rougher,  the  notion  conveyed  by  firiXcarai  is  strength- 
ened, and  we  have  the  acknowledged  rule  fulfilled, 

*  The  following  circumstances  certainly  render  it  probable 
that  the  dress  of  the  prophets  consisted  rather  of  goat  thui  of 
sheep-skins,  1.  Because  they  are  rougher.  2.  Because  theex^ 
pression  *1!P'U^  in  the  passages  cited  may  thus  be  better  ex- 
plained, comp.  Gen.  xzvii.  16.  3.  Because  the  sheep  in  Pale- 
stine are  generally  white,  the  goats  black,  and  this  colour  is 
more  suitable  to  the  prophetic  costume.  Lamartine  recently 
mentions  the  biack  fur  of  goat-skins  as  worn  by  the  Bedouins. 
The  poet  mistook,  at  a  distance,  five  eagles,  with  their  black 
wings,  for  Arabs  dad  in  black  goat-skins. 
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that  the  AsyndetoD  occurs  not  merely  with  co-ordi- 
nated notions,  but,  also,  in  climaxes,  comp,  on  this 
subject,  the  erudite  dissertation  in  the  14;  Excursus  on 
the  Remarks  on  the  Iliad  by  Nagelsbach,  Dissen,  Ex- 
curs,  sec,  Ihde  asyndetis  apud  Pindanim^  p.  278., and 
also  the  three  following  participles,  which  are  connect- 
ed deruv&rwc  with  one  another. — Ver.  38.  The  world 
holds  them  for  m^madd^fiara^  1  Cor.  iy.  13.,  and  so 
casts  out  the  salt  which  would  have  salted  it,  the  light 
which  might  have  lighted  it,  and  thus  the  judgment  is 
fulfilled  in  it.  Rev.  ii.  5. — Mountains  are,  Matth.  xxiv. 
16.,  waste  places,  1  Sam.  xxii.  t2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 
Kings  xvii.  and  xix.  I  Kings  xviii.,  caves.  Judges 
vi.  2.  I  Sam.  xiii.  6.  Isaiah  ii.  19.,  spoken  of  as 
being,  in  the  East,  the  usual  places  of  refuge  in  times 
of  affliction. 

Ver.  39,  40. — In  spite  of  the  firm  adherence  to  the 
Faith  manifested  by  these  heros^  God  has  made 
the  TsXsiOjffig  more  easy  to  us. 

Ver.  39,  40. — Oux  SKOfitaavro  rjjv  l-rayys)JaVy'  like 
ver.  13.,  /A3?  Xa^ovTsg  rag  h<jTayyikicf,Q*  Since  the 
Christians  are  placed  in  contrast  as  they  who  have 
received  the  svayyikid^  the  sirayyiTJa,  must  refer  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  better  lot 
which  God  has  destined  for  them  is  the  share  which 
they  have  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  Luke  x. 
23,  24.  I  Peter  i.  20.  n^&CXi^str^a/  is  employed 
with  a  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  time  of  the  Re- 
deemer's appearance  having  been,  from  the  beginning, 
determined  in  the  Divine  counsel.  Gal.  iv.  4.  The 
term  rsXetovadat  comprehends  (Comp.  also  on  v.  9, 
10.)  the  doing  away  of  guilt  by  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  inward  perfection  and  outward  appearance  as 
outward  glorification :  but,  in  particular  passages, 
sometimes  the  one  side  and  sometimes  the  other  ap- 
pears more  prominently.  Now,  does  this  expression 
convey  the  whole  of  the  notion,  or  does  it  specify 
only  one  side  of  it  ?   And,  again,  does  the  author  const- 
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der  the  n Xtfeatftiqflhe  ic^t tfCurs^ot  as  having  alrea~ 
dy  taken  place^  and  us  as  already  advancing  to- 
wards them :  or^  does  he  mean,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  truth  of  their  faith,  they  covld  not  obtain  the 
TikitM^ii  without  us,  t.  e.,  without  being  joined  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  founded  among  us,  and  in  us? 
In  the  latter  case,  the  passage  would  yield,  distinctly, 
the  dogma,  that,  so  long  as  Christ  was  not  yet  come, 
there  was^  for  those  Old  Testament  fathers,  gene- 
rally, no  bliss,  at  least  no  complete  bliss,  possible. 
This  has  in  fact,  been  regarded,  under  various  modi- 
fications, by  the  eastern  and  western  Roman- Catho- 
lic Church,  by  Socinians  and  Arminians,  as  the  dog- 
matical scope  of  the  passage.  Theodoret  gives  this 
solid  and  clear  expression  of  the  sense  :^  c/  fitv  oZv 
rovTuv  aymsi  roaoZrot  xai  rijXtKovrot,  dXV  Sjtiug  ovdi-ircii 
ruv  (rrs<pdvuv  aicrfkavttav,  avafimi  ydi^  o  rm  SXuv  0ihg  rovf 
rSfv  aXXuv  ayoSvag,  ha  rov  iftadm  Xudivrog  xotvfi  cravrac 
roSv  ava^^^asuv  d^iuxfp  rovg  vtxvipo^ovg.  We  see  that 
Theodoret  has  taken  the  expression  as  a  term,  ago- 
nisticus,  and  this  has  been  done  by  Peter  Faber  and 
Lydius  (c.  35.)  in  their  works,  De  agonistica  sacra. 
Theodoret  is  followed  by  Chrysostom,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Xlth  Ch.,  is,  generally,  very  ani- 
mated, and  says,  among  other  things  :^  xa/  Ixum 
/Mv  ^^Svovs  sj^ovc/  TOGovrovg  vtK^ffivrsg,  xa/  ovds'zca  a^i- 
XaCo¥.  vfisTg  8s  h  rfi  dymi  in  ovng^  dff^dXXiTe ;  h- 
for}(faT6  xai  UfieTg  ri  effrt,  xai  8<rov  hri  rh  'AQoad/n  xoL&rtaQai 
xal  rhv  d'ffC^oXov  ILaZXov  irsp/fimvrag,  ir6ri  ait  nXsm&r^g, 

*  So  many  and  so  great  were  then  the  contests  of  these 
men,  but,  nevertheless,  they  have  not  yet  enjoyed  their  crowns, 
for  the  Ood  of  all  waits  for  the  struggles  of  the  others,  in  order 
that,  when  the  course  is  terminated,  he  may  pronounce  all  in 
common,  who  have  gained  the  victory,  worthy  of  being  pro- 
claimed conquerors. 

b  So  many  are  the  years  since  they  departed  victorious,  and 
they  have  not  yet  received :  and  ye,  who  are  still  contending^ 
are  ye  sad?  Think,  likewise,  what  and  how  great  a  thing  it 
is  that  Abraham,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  himself,  are  sitting 
waiting  until  the  time  when  ye  shall  be  perfected,  that  then 
they  may  receive  their  reward. 
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tva  dvyri&Sufi  tots  XaZih  rhv  futg&ov.     So  also  Origeo, 
Horn.  XVII.  in  Jos,  T,  II.  ed  R.  p.  438.     The  So- 
cinians  and  Arminians,  too,  agree  with  this.     The 
Western   Roman- Catholic   Church,  the   dogmatical 
decisions  of  which  rest  sometimes  upon  operations 
of  the  understanding  of  a  very  external  character^ 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  speculative  depth  of  so  many 
of  her  theologians  who   comment  upon  them,  has 
here  made  the  following  divisions^  which  are  of  a  very 
outward  character,  that  the  Fathers  before  Christ  were, 
indeed,  beaiissimi^  but,  still,  only  in  limbo  patrum 
degentesy  and,  that  Christ  did  not  then  increase  their 
beatitudo^  but  conducted  them  into  Heaven,  where 
they  now  wait  for  gloria  at  the  resurrection.     This 
view^  strictly  taken,   cannot  be  reconciled  with  our 
passage  ;  for,  if  that  change  of  place  were  not  of  es- 
sential influence,   but,    merely,  an   external   event, 
how  could  it  have  been  designated  as  rsXs/W/g  ?    The 
interpreters  of  that  Church,  therefore,  strike  into  diffe- 
rent paths.      Calmet  joins  Chrysostom.     Justinian 
finds  the  reXdufftg  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
through  which  to  the  bliss  which  the  patriarchs  al- 
ready enjoy  in  the  spirit  will  be  added  that  of  the 
bodt/.     Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  Sumrna  III.  qu,  78. 
a.  3.,   explains  s^rayyiXia,   in  our  passage,  by  plena 
animae  et  icoRroais  beatititdo.     The  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  rejected  by  Com.  £^  Lapide, 
because,  according  to  Matth.  xxvii.  53.,  many  saints 
are  already  risen  before  us.    This  Jesuit,  who,  else- 
where, appears  very  little  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  expounding  from  the  context,  sees  himself  here, 
precisely  through  the  context,  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  without,  however, 
confessing  the  fact.     TiktloiSig,  he  thinks,  compre- 
hends the  beatitudo  in  genere  ;  this  was  6rst  impart- 
ed to  the  elders  by  the  New  Testament,  for,  as  ch. 
ix.  shews,  the  blood  of  Christ  first  opened  an  en- 
trance into  heaven.      But,  the  Church  rejects  the 
supposition,  that  the  Fathers,  licet  in  ima  terrarum 
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parte  versantes,  were  not  already  beatissimu     See 
Calmet. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Protestant  Church — with 
what  justice  we  will  not  here  inquire — to  place  itself, 
as  regards  this  subject,  in  opposition  to  the  tradition 
of  the  whole  church,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and 
leave  to  men,  after  death,  only  tux>  roads,  Heaven 
and  HelL  Gerhard,  in  the  Loci^  after  recounting, 
from  the  earliest  period,  the  numerous  declarations 
of  the  Fathers,  who,  under  various  modifications, 
have  taught  a  Middle  State,  draws  only  this  conclu- 
sion  from   them:    verissimam  esse   regulam   istam 

QUOD  PATBUM  DICTA  NON  SINT   CANONICAE    SCRIP- 
TURABUM   SACBARUM    AUCTORITATI   EXAEQUANDA. 

In  virtue  of  this  dogmatical  principle,  the  Protestant 
Exegesis  found  it  impossible  to  accede  to  the  view 
ascribed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  In  de- 
fining the  sense,  however,  there  appear  a  countless 
number  of  modifications.  We  pass  over  those 
views  which  at  once  strike  us  as  forced,  such  as 
those  of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Morus,  and  will 
mention  only  a  few  others.  According  to  Cameron, 
the  TB'keiOii(f/g  consisted,  particularly,  in  the  better 
knowledge  of  which  the  Fathers  participated,  only 
at  the  same  time  with  us,  on  the  appearance  of  Christ. 
The  sense,  according  to  J.  Oappell,  is :  **  so  that  they 
have  not  seen,  earlier  than  we,  the  fulfilment,  t.  e,  the 
reality  of  Christ  upon  earth."  Gerhard,  in  his  com- 
mentary, understands  by  TeXeioKftg  the  generalis  eon- 
summatio  in  fine  seculi,  through  means  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body ;  in  the  Loci,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  explains  it,  as  Piscator  and  Limborch  do :  *'  in  or- 
der that,  if  they  had  already  in  their  time  received 
Christ,  the  end  of  the  world  might  not  take  place,  by 
which,  as  we  should  have  been  excluded  from  exist- 
ence in  general,  so  we  should  also  have  been  from 
the  kingdom  of  Christ."  Beza  says:  <*  to  us  is 
given  the  reality  of  Christ,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
blessed  without  that  which  takes  place  in  our  days." 
Braun :  <<  as  in  our  times  the  Messiah  first  appeared, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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they  have  not  been  consecrated,  t.  e.  atoned  for^ 
vithout  us,"  &c.  According  to  ail  the  explanations 
which  we  have  hitherto  examined,  the  intenttoD  of  the 
apostle  went  direct^,  through  the  final  proposition 
in  h(ty  to  say  something  of  the  ancientSt  and,  indeed, 
something  lowering,  in  order  to  prove,  as  by  the 
x^iTrrov  ri  xrX.,  that  God  has  sikewn  more  grace  to 
Its  than  to  them ;  and,  agreeably  to  this^  all  these  ex- 
positors take  either  expressly,  as  Camereo  a»d  Cap- 
pell,  OP  tacitly,  the  h»  in  the  sense  of  ^^  so  tbat«*  I^ 
on  the  contrary,  we  take  ha  in  its  strict  sigiukiieatioii, 
as  denoting  intention,  the  conviction  will  be  pressed 
upon  us  that  the  Authors  wish  was  6rftt  o{  all  to  say 
s<»iething  of  us^  and,  indeed^  directly  somdhiBg  dis- 
tinguishing as  Christians.  The  sense  then  assunies 
this  form :  **  First,  in  our  tiine>  God  has  caused  the 
Redeemer  to  appear,  in  order  that  we  ako  may  at- 
tain to  the  rsXH&tatf"  The  proposition  may  then  be 
conceived  as  Gerhard,  Piseator,  and  Limboreh  have 
taken  it,  or — which  we  prefer — it  may  be  supposed^ 
that  the  Apostle  sp<^e  by  fAuugijs,  and  that  he  means 
to  say :  '<  Towards  us,  who  have  fived  to  see  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  God  has  been  more  kind,  for 
in  Him  we  have  obtained  (xii.  2.)  the  rgXa/wrij^  Tr/tf- 
rseug,  so  that  we  have  pre-eminently  received  our 
share  of  the  rgXg/W/^  of  the  Fathers."  AccorcUng  to 
our  explanation,  as  according  to  the  most  of  those 
already  adduced,  r^XiiMffig  denotes  ghrificaiion  i  a 
few  only,  as  Braun,  Carpzov,  and  a-Lapide  have 
given  particular  prominence  to  the  meaning  esBpiare, 
which,  however,  is  here  unsuitable. 

The  Author's  view,  then,  as  we  conceive  the  pas- 
sage, would  be,  that  those  ancients  really  received  the  rs^ 
Ai/catftg  bef&re  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  this  is  supported 
by  the  expression  rsTiXsKafLsm  d/;((x/o/,  xii.  23.  But, 
from  the  context  of  the  Epistle,  there  arise  difficulties 
which,  as  we  formerly  mentioned,  a- Lapide  remarked, 
but  did  not  solve.  The  preceding  part  of  the  Epistle 
tended  every  where  to  shew,  that  Christ  first  opened 
an  entrance  into  toe  Holy  of  Holies,  that  He  first 
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gave  a  certain  hope,  that  throngh  Him  alone  the 
TBT^tugig  was  possible.  We  certainly  do  not  err  when 
we  say,  that  our  Author,  to  this  diflSculty,  would 
have  answered  precisely  as  the  dogmatics  of  the 
Ronun  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  answer: 
**  thsft,  namely,  the  Fathers,  through  faith  in  the  types 
and  predidioiis  oC  th«  Messiah,  possessed  the  essence 
of  fiiith  in  reden^ion,  and  thereby  were  entitled  to 
enter,  alter  death,  into  the  same  state  as  the  New 
Testament  believers."  From  this  passage,  as  well  as 
from  xii.  23.,  in  particnkr  from  the  dtxatot  rtn'KiiayfLi' 
w>t,  we  are  entitled  to  conehide,  that  our  Author,  in 
unison  with  St*  Paul,  although  the  key-sKone  of  the 
nXsiuat^  oi  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  its  individual 
mewber»  can  be  fixed  only  at  the  end  of  time,  sup- 
posed tbatf  immediately  after  deatb,  they  who  had 
coDtimied  in  the  faith  entered  into  a  state  of  happi- 
ness. If  heaiiiudo  and  ffioria  could  be  outwardly 
conceived  and  separated,  the  distinction  might  here 
be  vm.de,  that  the  ^a^tfiielo' commences,  for  belie vers> 
immediately  after  death,^  but  not  the  ghria. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

FOLLOW  AFTER  THE  WITNESSES  OF  THE  FAITH 
WHOM  TB  HAVE  BEFORE  YOU,  AMD  CONSIDER, 
THAT,  IN  HOW  MUCH  THE  NEW  COVENANT  IS  MORE 
GLORIOUS  AND  RICH  IN  GRACE  THAN  THE  OLD, 
BY  SO  MUCH  WILL  THE  PUNISHMENT  OP  INDIF- 
FERENCE TOWARDS  IT  BE  THE  MORE  SEVERE. 

Ver.  l-*^ — Foiimo  after  the  witnesses  of  the  faith, 
whom  ye  have  before  you. 

Ver.  l.-'-^ur  Author  here  employs,  in  its  whole 
extent,  the  figure  very  frequently  made  use  of  by 
Paul,  drawn  from  the  gymnastic  games.  To  Pales- 
tinian readers,  figures  drawn  from  these  games  were 
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full  of  expression,  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Herods, 
they  had  been  naturalized  in  the  capital  of  the  Jew- 
ish kingdom  itself;  Josephus,  Antigu.  15. 8.  (2  Maec. 
iv.  11 — 19.).  The  race-course  (the  tfrddiov)  is  the 
career  oflifey  the  goal  (rsofia)  is  the  end  oflifsy  the 
prize  (fi^a^iTov\  Phil.  iii.  14.)  the  rgXg/wtf/g,  the  judge 
of  the  game  (/S^aCeur^;)  Gody  the  spectators  they  who 
formerly  ran  the  same  course  (vi.  12.),  and  now,  from 
heaven,  turn  their  eyes  upon  us  (1  Cor.  iv.  9.).  'Irg 
sg  rh  (frad/ov,  %ai  ymtsh  avb^ig  oht  vtxavl^  was  the  phrase 
which  the  Eleans  called  out  to  those  who  stood 
ready  for  the  contest.  The  writer  here  employs  a 
similar  spiritual  acclamation. — The  well-constructed 
sentence  is  introduced  by  the  emphatic  rotyo^ouv, 
'Ss<pog  and  nubes  are  used  by  Greek  and  Latin  prose 
writers  of  crowds  of  men.  The  expression  oyxog  em- 
braces within  the  image  not  only  the  corporeal  weight 
and  unwieldiness,  which  is  removed  (1  Cor.  ix.  25.) 
by  hyxparua,  but  also  whatever,  from  without,  ina- 
pedes  the  career  of  the  runner,  as  his  clothes,  which 
were  taken  oflT.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that 
the  ground  on  which  they  ran  was  not  hard>  but  was 
covered  with  deep  sand.  In  the  interpretation,  too, 
of  the  image  we  must  not  go  beyond  the  general  no-  ■ 
tion  :  "  every  thing  that,  from  within  or  from  with- 
out, hinders  the  Christian  from  the  attainment  of 
his  end."  But  when  we  find  afAa^ria  here  distin- 
guished from  oyxog,  and  connected  with  it  by  xa/, 
the  question  occurs,  is  the  a/ia^ria  to  be  taken  as 
Epexegesis^  or  as  something  different  from  the 
oyxog  ?  We  cannot  look  upon  the  afia^rta  as  some- 
thing entirely  different,  for  it  belongs  to  vrhai  parti' 
cularly  hinders.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose,  that 
the  xcti  brings  out  that  wherein  especially  the  oyxog 
consists,  and  then  the  conjecture  arises,  that  afia^ria 
here,  as  at  x.  26.,  and  iii.  17m  is  synonymous  with 
afroffracia.     Euvs^iararog  belongs  to  the  very  conside- 

*  **  Go  to  the  course  and  be  meu  able  to  conquer  1" 
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rable  number — considerable  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
small  extent  of  the  New  Testament  writings — of  words 
which  are  dva^  XsyofAsva  in  the  Grecian  literature,  as 
deuri^iw^oiT^St  sirtovtftogy  iret&og,  hfiii^id&ai^  ira^aQoXtvofiat ; 
still,  it  is  properly  the  compound  with  ev,  which  is 
not  elsewhere  found.     Philologists  and  Theologians 
have  not  made  so  many  inquiries  regarding  txtxi^idTaro; 
as  they  have  done  respecting  imov^to^y  yet,  several 
great  philologists  have  expressed  their  opinion  upon  it. 
The  most  erudite  discussions,  partly  on  the  word 
itself,  partly  on  the  simpl.  cre^/Vraro;,  are  those  by 
Wetstein,  Eisner,  Kypke,  on  the  passage,  Casaubo- 
niana,  p.  75. 90.,  Salmasius,  Defoenore  trapeziticoy  p. 
248 — 259.,  Gataker,  Advers.  posth.  c.  3 ,  Suicer,  s.  h. 
v.,  Hemsterhus.  on  Aristoph.  Pint.  v.  954.,  Schneider 
on  Theophrastus*  CMaract  viii.,  Lobeck  on  Phryn, 
p.  376.     Above  all,  Salmasius,  again  in  conflict  with 
his  enemy,  the  exercitator  sacer  Dan.  Heinse,  shews 
how  he  can,  avsifisvug  xai  i)(Sti  ^jtcuZjuv^  scatter  about 
learning  which  others  gather  together  by  years  of  in- 
vestigation.    In  various  ways,  the  numerous  expla- 
nations of  the  word  might  be  brought  under  heads. 
According  to  the  twofold  object  of  the  o-g^/ftfradi^a/,  we 
arrange  them  in  two  classes,  as  veneration^  cuimircUion, 
assistancey  may  be  thought  to  express  it,  or  the  inten- 
tion to  do  injury  may  be  its  meaning.  Let  it  previouly 
be  remarked,  that  the  uucommonness  of  the  word  has 
given  birth  to  two  other  readings,  neither,  however, 
having  any  foundation.      The  Ed,   CompL,  Plant»t 
namely,    reads    u'Trs^iffrarov,  which    occurs  in   good 
usage,  it  is  pretended,  also,  in  Stephanus^  that  a  Cod.y 
and  some  manuscripts  of  the   Gloss,  Alberti,  read 
€VT8§i^ira<froK     Hi^tUrasdai  nm,  or  flrs^/  r/vo,  "  to 
place  ourself  around  any  one,  to  surround  him" — 
usually  employed  only  of  several,  and  also  deri- 
vatives of  the  same  signification,  are  found  in  the 
best  writers,  as  Isocrates ;  7re^((fra(fig,  **  the  crowd  of 
people  who  surround  one ;"  d'art^hraroc  **  one  aban- 
doned by  such  spectators,  or,  generally,  of  suppor- 
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ters.*^  Af^OT  Salmasius  had  drawn  attention  to  this 
classical  si^niBcation,  Kiister  brought  it  to  bear  on 
our  passage,  on  Suidas  I.  902  ;  and,  after  him, 
Wetstein  and  Bohme.  Sin,  according  to  tins  view, 
would  be  personified,  and  considered  as  a^au^aracro*©;, 
who  has  crowds  of  worshippers  and  admirers  around 
him.  This  explanation  must  decidedly  be  rejected, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  much  more  remote  from 
New  Testament  usage  than  several  which  we  shall 
give  immediately ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  context  which  could  have  caused  the 
writer  to  give  this  predicate  to  sin  exactly  in  this 
passage.  Bat,  from  the  same  use  of  cre^i^tfraM^/,  there 
is  another  signification  to  be  derived,  which  Theo- 
phylact  has  given  to  ih^s^ifsrarag.  He  has,  namely, 
after  noticing  two  other  views,  proposed  as  a  third 
admissible  one  :  i)  hi  rjv  svxoXcag  rtg  sig  iri^Ktraaetg  kp.iri'jr' 
TUy  oxt^iv  y^^  oxiTu  XDthuvojhig  iig  9)  dfia^ria.  This  expla- 
nation rests  on  a  meaning  of  the  word  'nnparaaig^ 
which  had  become  quite  usual  in  the  time  of  Christ 
(Comp<  Polybins,  Plutarch,  Epictetus),  and  belonged 
to  the  Stoical  school.  With  the  Stoics,  namely, 
'T7^i(fra<ftg  denotes  that  which,  in  Christian  language, 
we  call  'TTstoafffLogf  derived  from  the  signification  tumul- 
tu8,  turba,  in  which  way,  also  Jac.  Bohme  has  erapioy- 
ed  the  word  turba.  Accordingly,  in  Gklen  avtf^oMros 
Ts^i&raTixog  means,  "  a  man  who  is  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  life,"  am^Jgrarog  "  one  who  is  free  from 
the  affairs  of  life,**  rcb  m^icranxd  "  the  embarass- 
ments  of  life  :*'  and,  therefore,  a}  tWi^iiSrarog  kfLo^rioL 
will  signify,  «  the  sin  which  is  thoroughly  entangled 
in  the  'jriperacug  of  life.**  Salmasius,  who  holds  this 
to  be  the  only  correct  signification,  adroitly  refers  to 
1  Tim.  vi.  9.  The  view  of  Kypke,  too,  who  trans- 
lates pecc.  impeditissimum  et  calamitositsimumt  gives 
the  same  result.  I  have  the  following  doubts  respect- 
ing this  explanation.  This  predicate,  *'  involred  in 
the  affairs  of  life/'  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  be 
employed  oi persons  only ;  and,  hence,  Salmasius  finds 

*  Of  this  usage,  and    of  others  allied  to  it,  Heinichen  hat 
treated  on  Euseb.  III.  142. 
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himself  compelled  to  adopt  a  pfTsonification.     And 
further,  this  acceptation  of  the  word^  in  this  construc- 
tion, does  not  yield  so  good  a  sense  as  one  which  we 
shall  afterwards  mention.     The  second  class  of  ex- 
planations understands  'rrspUrutr^  of  the  standing 
around  with  the  purpose  of  causing  injury,  and,  then, 
the  adjective  will  be  taken  either  €u:tiv<e  or  passtvd  : 
«'  who  place  themselves  arottndy  in  order  to  injure," 
or,  "  who  are  surrounded,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  ruin."     Clericus,  indeed,  considers  the 
active  acceptation  as  quite   inadmissible.     But  see, 
on  the  active  signification  of  the  adject,  verb.,  Butt- 
mann,  Ausfiihrliche  Grammat.  I.  446.     Both  the  ac- 
tive and  passive  acceptation  were  given  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  Oecumenius:  igVo/  tv\¥  euxoXu^  irs^itcrafitiifiv 
Zfia^f  ij   r^v  iUTLoXiac  qn^itfratfiv   Buyafi^vriv  TrahTv  Xlye/, 
fidXXov  de  rcvro,  ^(jidsov  ya^,  i<iy  SsXw^gi",  crg^/- 
yivstf^at  rrig  a^a^r/ag.*    The  passive  signification, 
which  is  adopted  by  Chrysostom,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Italic,  which  haiS  fragile.     Now,  although 
we  cannot  exactly  say,  that  the  testimony  of  Christian 
consciousness  rises  up  against  such  a  predicate  of 
sin,  for  through  Christ,  certainly,  the  victory  over 
all  sin  is  easy  (1  John  iv.  4.),  yet  it  does  so  against 
the  foundation  of  it  by  Chrysostom,  from  an  over- 
rating of  the  alrt^ou<fiov  in  the  Greek  Fathers.     We 
are  free,  indeed,  to  explain  the  predicate  more  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  ;  still,  this 
whole  conception  of  the  passage,  the  main  object 
being  to  warn,   is  not  in  place.     It  would  be  more 
easy  to  defend  a  modification  of  this  view,  which 
proceeds  upon  the  signification   of  the  verb  "  to 
change,  to  transpose."     Comp.  the  Scholium  in  Sui- 
das  :  eifjre^i^ruTov,  fiu^h  rotp^iw^  ws^r^ivofitvov  ;*>  in  like 
manner  Etymolog.  Gud„  Photius,  Phavorinus ;  but, 
why  the  dfrn^ria  should  precisely  have  this  epithet 

-  *  '<  He  means  that  which  easily  besets  us,  or  that  which  may 
easily  suffer  peril,  but  rather  the  latter,  for  it  it  easy,  if  toe  so 
Ufill,  to  conquer  sinj** 

**  *'  tu^t^Uretrtfy  quickly  subverting  a  foolish  man.** 
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here  is  not  evident.     The  context  is  undoubtedly 
best  responded  to  by  the  active  signification  given 
by  Chrysostom^  and  which  has  been  adopted,  mere- 
ly with  some  modifications,  by  the  great  majority  of 
expositors.  Theodoret  himself  belongs  to  this  number: 
iV'Ti^/(fraTO¥  ds  rriv  ufiaprixv  sxdXiffiv,  w;  sitxoXus  (JU- 
Pt^raflkfPfiv  re  xai  ymjiievfiv,  Kai  yot^  6(p6a\/jJ>i  hO^d^trai, 
jjlxoj)  xara&kXytraiy  a^i}  ya^aX/^gra/,  xai  yXSwa  gacfra 
hi(iKi<s&cuyei^    xai   6   Xoysafihi   ^sf'    ^-i   ;^g^ov  o^u|^o^oc»* 
Erasmus  and  Vatablus  have  given :  **  tenacUer  in- 
hcterens ;  Castellio:  ahbitiosus,  mallem:  nos  am^ 
biens^   sicut  arbores  ambit  hedera  i    Ja.  and   Lud. 
Cappell :   impediens  sicuti  laciniosa  vestis  ;  Erasm. 
^hm\d  I  facile  noxius;  Hbinsb:  f  in  lucta  )  in  cursu 
aiterum  facile  circumveniens.       The  Gloss  also,  of 
Hesychius,  who  gives  sDxoXoi',  r^x^f^h  as  an  explana- 
tion, belongs,  perhaps,  to  this  class,  although,  with 
Le  Clerc,  we  may  also  refer  it  to  the  passive  signifi- 
cation.    Whatever  modification  we  may  adopt  from 
among  this  great  variety,  one  of  the  senses  of  this 
kind  is  most  suitable  for  the  passage.     I  should  pre- 
fer taking  the  word  with  Castellio :  "  which  easily 
cleaves  to  us,  wraps  around  us ;"  Luther  comes  near 
this  view  of  the  word :  "  always  so  clings  to  us.** 
We  may  then   compare,   as  a  parallel   in  matter, 
1  Peter  v.  8. ;  Eph.  vi.  12,  13.  may  also  be  com- 
pared, for  the  evil  spirits  are  there  placed  in  the 
aerial  space,  in  order  to  indicate  that  their  attacks 
are  made  from  every  side.     This  conception  of  the 
passage  appears  still  more  suitable  the  moment  we 
refer  a/tia^ria  to  the  dTrograaiat  for  the  Author,  ch.  vir 
3,  4.  X.  25,  26.,  has  already  pointed  out>  that  the 
Christian  may  be  gradually  seduced  to  this,  and,  in 
the  same  way,  at  a  subsequent  part  of  our  chapter, 
ver.  15. — *  Ayw^  may  be  understood  with  the  Vulgate, 
Erasmus,  and  Schulz,  of  the  race,  or,  with  Beza,  of 

^  He  has  called  the  sin  %ltw%^Urmft  as  easily  being  and 
subsisting.  For  the  eye  is  allured,  the  ear  is  soothed,  the 
touch  is  tickled,  and  the  tongue  most  readily  slips,  and  Uie 
reason  is  easily  moved  to  the  worse.** 
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the  course  itself ;  Id  both  cases  'jr^oxua&ai  is  the  tech- 
nical expression. 

Ver.  2. — What  is  the  vis  compositi  in  a^po^Sivrsf  ? 
With  ^^og  and  s/^,  in  the  same  manner  as  d-Tro^Xi'jruv 
(xi.  26.),  d(popav  has  the  signiBcation  of:  *'  to  look 
towards  something,  to  fix  one's  eyes  upon  it,  to  re- 
gard it,''  Herodian,  5,  6,  17.  6,  5,  1.  Josephus, 
Anttgu.  8,  12,  1.  7,  5,  4.,  De  bello  jud.  11,  15.  1. ; 
but .  it  also  means :  **  to  look  towards  something  from 
afar,"  Polybius,  2,  26,  4.  Luther  regarded  this, 
perhaps,  as  its  signification,  for  he  translates  '*  auf- 
sehen"  (look  up),  probably  in  the  sense  *^  to  look  to- 
wards  heaven,  where  He  is  now  enthroned." — Many 
expositors  silently  pass  by  the  predicate  af^Jjyif  xa/ 
TikuuiTTig  T7j;  nrianoiiy  although  it  is  by  no  means  so 
certain  what  is  the  more  exact  sense.  Il/Vr/;  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  pronoun — the  Syriac  only,  as  it 
often  does,  has  supplied  a  ^/^ofv — it  may  refer  both  to 
our  faith,  and  to  faith  alone.  The  sense  may  be : 
"  He  who  first  introduced  faith  rightly  into  the 
world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  represented  it  in  a 
complete  manner ;"  but  the  sense  may  also  be,  •'  He 
who  for  us  is  the  auctor  (in  Latin  also  having  the 
force  of  exemplum)  of  faith,  and  who,  at  the  appointed 
term,  imparts  to  us  the  rsXiiufftg"  or  with  reference 
to  an  inward  efificiency,  as  Phil.  ii.  13. :  "  who  puts 
the  spark  of  faith  into  our  breast,  and  fans  it  into  a 
bright  fiame."  The  last  sense  is  given  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  with  a  reference  to  John  xv.  16.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12., 
the  previous  one,  for  example,  by  Schleusner,  Knapp 
(Scripta  I.  253.),  and  Kuinol,  who  take  rsXssurTig 
directly  in  the  sense  of  jS^aCeur^^,  the  first  mentioned 
sense  by  Schulz,  who  translates,  ^'  the  forerunner  and 
perfected  one  in  believing  confidence.'*  The  predi- 
cate cannot  well  be  referred  merely  to  the  inward 
efficiency  of  Christ  in  the  promotion  of  faith,  for  this 
reason,  that  so  applied,  it  would  not  have  a  proper 
coherence  with  the  figure,  and  we  cannot  limit  its  re- 
ference generally  to  the  effects  upon  us,  as  otherwise 
Tifiiiv  would  not  have  been  wanting.     1  should,  there- 
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fore,  suppose,  that  the  first  mentioned  sense  was  the 
one  particularly  intended  by  the  author,  not,  how- 
ever, to  the  exclusion  of  the  othertwo  allusions.     See 
on  a^;^jjy()5  chap.  ii.  10.     In  the  explanation  of  awW 
rfjg  v^oxufihrig  X^^^  expositors  range  themselves  in 
two  classes.     According  to  the  Grecian  interpreters* 
the  Syriac,  Calvin,  Luther,  and  Calov,  it  denotes  that 
which  Christ  offered  up,  in  giving  himself  to  suffer 
the  death   of  the   Cross;    while   according  to   the 
Italic,  the  Ethiopic  version,  Beza,  Bengel,  Hunnius, 
Grotius,  and  the  more  recent  expositors,  these  words 
mean  the  ^oaQsTov,  for  whose  sake  Jesus  took  the  igno- 
miny upon  himself.     Nothing  can  be  objected  to  the 
former  exposition  either  in  point  of  dogmatics  or 
grammar.     A  strictly  dogmatical  parallel  would  be 
furnished  by  Phil.  ii.  5.  et  seq.,  and  John  xvii.  4,  and 
there  would  be  grounds  for  the  same  dispute  which 
has  arisen  on  Phil.  ii.  5.,  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman- Catholic,  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Church, 
whether  the  subject  matter  be  the  giving  up  of  the  %«f « 
which  the  Redeemer  had  as  >^6yog  aeragxoc  (which  the 
greater  number  here  suppose  it  to  be),  or,  which  he 
might  have  had  as  ^sd'/dooj-irog,  as  some  believe,  e.  g, 
Erasmus.     *Avr/,  by  the  former  view,  has  tiie  usual 
signification   "  instead."      On  the  other  hand,  the 
meaning  of  T^oxiifievfjg,  as  well  as  the  connection  of 
the  passage,  speaks  decidedly  against  the  view  we 
have  mentioned.     Had  the  author  wished  to  express 
that  sense,  he  would  surely  have  employed  'jra^ovtrris 
or  ^agaxg/^evjjc,  not  '^^oKstfisvric,   which  is  precise* 
ly  the  terminus  technicus  for  the  a^Xa  placed  before 
contending  parties  as  the  priie  of  victory.    See  Kreb's 
Observv.  p.  377'     Hebr.  vi.  18.     And  a  proper  pa- 
rallel arises  between  us  and  the  champion  only  when, 
for  him  as  for  us,  the  prize  of  victory  lies  at  the  end 
of  the  course.    With  this  agrees,  also,  the  conclusion 
of  the  verse,  which  gives  the  xa^/^s/K  h  fig§/<J6  to\j  0soD, 
similar  to  i.  3.,  x.  13.  (v.  9.  vii.  26.),  as  the  glorious 
issue  of  self-denial.  This  representation  of  the  subject 
is  completely  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  taught 
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chap.  V,  7.  ^  9^9'  Thus,  the  present  would  be 
one  of  the  few  dogmaticsil  passages  of  importance  in 
the  New  Testament,  incorrectly  translated  by  Luther. 
The  polemics  of  the  Roman-Catholic  and  the  Re- 
formed Church  who  are  opposed  to  this  translation, 
Keckerman,  Cochlaus,  and  Tanner  have  not  touched 
upon  this  passage.  Until  1527?  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Emser's  New  Testament,  he  had  kept  more 
closely  to  the  text,  and,  therefore,  translated  more 
favourably  to  our  conception  of  the  verse :  "  who,  as 
joy  was  placed  before  him.** 

The  view  of  Christ  which  is  presented  by  these 
passages,  as  well  as  by  others  of  this  Epistle^  e,  g,  ch. 
ii.  8 — 18.  iv.  35.,  is  completely  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Apoliinarians.  And,  generally,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  forms  so  cumpkte  a  conU*a8t 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Docetse  and  Apoliinarians, 
that,  if  we  did  not  6nd  such  passages  as  chap.  i.  2., 
its  declarations  might  lead  to  an  Ebionitic  or  Socin- 
ian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Comp.  the  use  of 
*iratbi\)is&a^  1  Cor.  xi.  32.  In  the  first  Christian 
Church,  while  a  dogmatical  consciousness  was  yet 
unformed,  many  of  those  who  contended  most  zeal- 
ously for  the  dignity  of  Christ,  mingled  ApolUnarian 
notions  with  their  views.  Such  is  the  case,  also,  with 
ourselves  at  present,  the  negative  tendency  of  our 
(German)  opinions  during  the  five  past  decennaries 
having  spread  great  obscurity  over  the  opinions  of 
dogmatics.  But,  we  rarely  find,  as  we  do  in  such  a 
writer  as  Whiston  (the  strange  compiler  of  the  Theo- 
logical whims  of  the  most  different  periods  and  con- 
fessions), profound  Theological  learning  combined 
with  this  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  On  the  other 
.  hand,  from  the  igncNrance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
to  be  found  in  its  opponents,  an  objection  arises,  that,  as 
it  is  expressed,  for  an  incarnate  God  virtue  had  no  dif- 
^ct///tW,  since,  without  any  effort  or  any  peculiar  desire 
on  his  part,  it  would  fall,  as  it  is  conceived,  into  His 
lap.     Would  it  might  be  more  and  more  acknowledge 
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ed  that,  when  Gothe  says,  in  praise  of  the  Bible,  that 
it  has  been  and  still  is  of  such  excellent  service, ''  that 
we  may  gather  experience  in  it  as  in  a  second  world, 
and  go  astray  in  it,  and  enlighten  and  cultivate  our- 
selves from  it ;"  and  when  Lessing  says,  in  praise  of 
the  ancient  dogmatics,  ^  I  would  not  say  with  thee, 
that  our  old  religious  system  is  a  patch-work  put  to- 
gether by  bunglers  and  sciolists ;  /  know  of  nothing 
in  the  world  on  which  the  acuteness  of  men  has  been 
more  shewn  and  exercised  than  on  it^  but  a  patch- 
work by  bunglers  and  sciolists  I  count  the  religious 
system  which  it  is  at  present  wished  to  foist  into  the 
place  of  the  old,  and  with  a  far  greater  influence  on 
reason  and  philosophy  than  the  old  ever  arrogated  to 
itself," — would !  I  say,  that  this  quality  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  might  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  founded,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  con- 
nection of  contrasts  so  unequal  as  they  are  found  in 
the  Bible (comp.  also  II.  11),  and  are,  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  partly  expounded  and  partly 'dogmati- 
cally  united.  With  what  an  admirable  and  measured 
step,  for  instance, — as  respects  the  point  before  us — 
have  the  Lutheran  dogmatics  proceeded,  after  the  first 
beginnings  by  Damascenus,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
munio  naturarum  and  communicatio  idiomatum^  be- 
tween the  ApoUinarian  abolition,  and  the  Nestorian 
insulation  of  the  human  nature.  As  little  as  a  man 
by  giving  up  his  individuality  (not  his  personaiitt/) 
and  by  God's  becoming  all  things  in  him  thereby 
ceased  to  be  man — it  is  said,  1  Cor.  x  v.  28.  not :  God 
will  be  ally  but  He  will  be  all  tn  all — but  rather  then 
first  becomes  truly  man,  even  so  little  does  the  abso- 
lute spirit,  who  assumes  humanity,  give  up  His  god- 
head, but  human  nature  is  rather  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation with  the  Godhead,  just  as  the  Godhead 
lets  itself  down  to  a  participation  with  the  manhood. 
Then,  however,  the  reality  of  all  human  affections 
under  the  influence  of  the  world  is  put  upon  this  let- 
ting down ;  on  which  Melanchthon  speaks  with  a 
high  and  antidocetic  fervour  in  the  Loci^  Dejilio^  p. 
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36.,  De  pecc.  orig.  p.  35.  ed.  Erlang.  T.  I,  Along 
with  this  too  the  struggle  is  put  (see  on  ii.  18.),  and, 
hereby  is  also  justified  the  assertion  in  this  place, 
that  the  privileges  which  the  Logos  eternally  possess- 
ed were  a  prize  of  victory  lying  afar  off  for  the  hu- 
man nature  assumed  by  the  Divine  when  it  had  run 
the  contested  race.  The  answer  to  the  question 
whether  His  victory  were  any  difficulty  (Kunst)  for 
Him,  springs  of  itself  from  what  we  have  said  : — it 
was  a  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  no  difficulty,  in 
the  same  way  as  for  what  is  called  a  beautiful  mind, 
it  is  at  once  a  difficulty  and  no  difficulty  to  do  no- 
'  thing  that  is  not  beautiful. 

There  still  remains  something  to  be  observed  on 
the  second  half  of  the  verse.  Of  the  sufferings  which 
the  Redeemer  had  to  endure  the  author  immediately 
mentions  that  portion  which  formed  the  chief,  comp. 
V.  7.  Phil.  ii.  8.  The  death  of  the  cross  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  Romans,  the  greatest 
ignominy,  being  only  awarded  to  slaves  and  rebels ; 
and,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews,  because 
the  curse  rested  upon  those  who  were  hanged,  and 
they  who  were  crucified  were  regarded  as  such. 
Deut.  xxi.  23.  Gal.  iii.  13.  The  perfect  xixddtxsv  is 
more  accredited  by  external  authorities  than  sxddiffsv, 
and,  in  this  place,  makes  a  still  stronger  impression, 
as  there  is  connected  with  it  the  idea  that  He  who 
was  so  despised  is  now  enthroned. 

Ver.  3. — Tap  is  here  explicativum,  *  Avrtkoyia  and 
dvr/Xgyg/v  are  employed,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.,  of  actual  opposition,  revolt,  Hos.  iv.  4.  Is. 
Ixv.  2.  TolTq  •Nj/i»%a/'g  u/Awv  is,  by  Beza,  Knapp,  and 
Bohme,  construed  with  Tcdfirir^y  but  by  Bengel, 
Matthai,  and  Griesbach,  with  sxXvofisvot,  An  unob- 
jectionable reason  of  preference  cannot  be  alleged, 
although  xd/ivnv  is  more  frequently  employed  with- 
out any  addition.  The  words  xdfivstv  and  exXCsffdat, 
too,  lie  without  the  sphere  of  the  image  of  the  race 
which  was  formerly  employed.      Bengel  remarks : 
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gut  sKkverar  deficit  octe,  is  xdfLni  pefatigatur 

kabitu, 

Ver.  4 — 11. — Remain  stetxe^ast  in  sufferings  for  ike 
goodness  of  God  wills  your  sctlvation  through 
suffering, 

Ver.  4. — Having  already  (see  on  x.  26.)  seen  our- 
selves obliged  to  take  ufAa^ta  as  denoting  d'xoom^a, 
we  shall  take  it  here  in  the  same  way,  and  refer  fik- 
^li  ai/Laroc,  which  occurs  in  profane  writers  in  the 
sense  otfAs^S'  ^<%y<>^^oy  (see  Wetstein),  to  the  endurance 
of  martyrdom.     Comp.  xiii.  7* 

Ver.  5,  6. — This  sentence  will  best  be  taken  as  a 
question*  for,  otherwise,  we  should  expect  an  fi^,  as 
indeed,  Luther  has  inserted  a  <<  bereits**  (already)^ 
and  Erasmus :  stotim.  The  author's  purpose  is  to 
prove,  taking  the  ^Xi-^^fug  on  a  favourable  side»  that 
they  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  regarded  by  the 
Christian  as  a  mark  of  the  Divine  ipyrj,  Rom.  v.  3. 
viii.  28.  et  seqw  He,  therefore,  shews,  that  not  only 
are  they  not  opposed  to  the  condition  of  the  vhhffijt, 
but,  are  even  the  necessary  consequences  of  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  employs  the  appellation  u/i,  and  the 
verb  'Tra/^Oei^  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  LXX., 
Cod.  Alex.  Prov.  iii.  11,  12.  Parallel  in  subject- 
matter  is  Job.  V.  17. 

Ver.  7- — ^ith  respect  to  the  reading,  very  impor- 
tant evidences  are  in  favour  of  sig,  instead  of  £/, 
which  has,  in  consequence,  been  adopted  by  Matthai 
and  Lachmann  into  the  text.  The  matter  seems 
however,  to  stand  with  it  as  with  the  6/  /u^fiv  vi.  14., 
and  it  is  to  be  regarded,  like  that  phrase,  as  an  old 
error  of  transcription. — The  Author's  argument  pro- 
ceeds from  the  word  irutbixtu.  If,  with  Luther,  we 
translate  this  "  zuchtig^*  (chastens),  the  proposition  : 
<<  welchen  Sohn  giebt  es,  welehen  d^r  Vater  nicht 
zuchiigf*  (what  Son  is  there  whom  his  Father  doth 
not  chasten),  does  not  appear  obvious  in  it»  full 
extent.     It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  7rai8sOu¥ 
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is  not  e^t&ctly  =  fj^aartyou*^  xoXa^s/v.  Tbe  word  sig- 
nifies,,in  its  primitive  sf'iise,  to  <*  educate/'  and  in  this 
sense  alone  occurs  in  the  Attic  writers ;  it  first  gra- 
dually assumed  the  signification  <<  to  chastise," — pre- 
cisely as  in  German  from  Ziehen  (to  draw^  to  bteed, 
to  educate)^  arose  Ztu?A^and  Ziichiigung,^  discipline, 
correction^  chastisement;  in  Greek  the  allusion  to 
paternal  relation  has  not  disappeared,  so  much  as  it 
has  in  German ;  the  Author,  therefore,  may  here 
regard  *itath\)m  and  xthl  as  reciprocal  ideas. 
Schulz  well  renders  it  *<  to  keep  under  discipline*' — 
in  Zueht  halten.  In  passing,  Thomas  M.  s.  v. 
'ToXKAxigf  makes  this  remark :  ^a/d^vs/v  avW  too  xo* 
Xa^g/v  ^a^a  /j*6vri  rji  ^sicf  'y^0L(pfi  roDro  gug/Vxfrra/.**  Sal- 
Ikr  adds  an  example  from  Lucian,  comp.  also  Planck, 
in  the  Commentt.  of  Rosemiiller  and  Maurer,  I.  1.  p. 
165. 

V.  8' — Paul  usually  contrasts  the  vtoMot  and  the 
douXgio,  our  author  here  c(Hitrasts  the  vodi*a,  for,  ge- 
nerally, the  ill^itimate  child  is  deprived  of  the  bless- 
ing of  education. 

y.  9. — E7ra  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
question,  it  forms  in  Greek,  like  iiane  in  Latin,  ironi- 
cal questions,  Yalckenaer  on  tbe  PhoBnissce,  v.  549. 
Viger,  p.  397.  The  Spaniards,  in  conversational 
language,  make  very  frequent  use  of  their  puez, 
in  putting  questions:  quien  lo  sabe  puezf  and  the 
Italians,  also,  of  poe,  in  German,  likewise,  **  dann  soil 
ich,  also,  gar  nichts  bekommen  ?"  in  English  *'  shall 
I  then  get  nothing  at  all  ?"  If  the  proposition  stood 
at  the  commencement  of  the  whole  piece  of  reasoning, 
it  might  be  so  in  this  place ;  as  an  argument,  how- 
ever, has  preceded  it,  we  suppose,  more  agreeably 
to  the  context,  that  there  is  here  a  continuation  of  it. 


*  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  disciplina  =  dimtipulina  received 
in  the  middle  ages  the  signification  flageUaHo  ;  Suetonius  re- 
marks, severior  institutio  gubernatioquey  qualis  adhiberi  tolei 
primis  annis, 

^  **  traMuf  instead  of  ««A«{i/y:  this  is  found  only  in  the 
Divine  Scripture." 
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The  first  proof  was,  "  every  son  is  kept  under  disci- 
pline," there  follows  upon  this ;  the  effects  of  God's 
discipline  are  particularly  salutary.  On  what  rests 
the  opposition  of  irari^tg  rra  tfa^xhg  fjjubojv  and  crar?}^ 
ruv  ^svfjMTuv?  Remembering  Biblical  Analogies, 
our  first  thought  will  be  of  the  contrast  between 
bodily  and  spiritual  life ;  thus  Theodoret  explains : 
^ars^a  ruv  'jrv£v,u,urot)v  rhv  irvsvfianxhv  Tarsia  xgxXjjxfy, 
ojg  ruv  mysu/ianxuv  ya^t(ffLdrm  irriyriv  ;*  according  to 
this,  the  Scholiast  quoted  by  Matthai,  and  so,  also, 
the  Lutheran  interpreters,  up  to  Cramer  and  Storr. 
This  conception  of  the  passage,  however,  is  opposed 
by  the  presence  of  the  plural  rZv  <7rvivfidrojv ;  and 
even  the  expression  ^arriP  rou  'Trvevfiarog  rmg  appears 
unsuitable,  as  designating  the  Authorship  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  any  one.  According  to  another,  and 
still  more  widely  spread  exposition,  the  contrast  is 
thus  defined :  '<  Father  of  the  bodt^y  and  Father  of 
souls.**  The  expression  is  not  noticed  by  Chrysostom, 
but  Theodoret  has  :  ri  rm  ^a^ttf/idruv  5),  o-rs^  xa/  o/xe/o- 
re^oVf  ruv  '^u^oSv;^  Oecumenius,  also,  has  the  two 
last  views,  the  Roman  Catholic  interpreters,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  express  opposition 
to  the  Lutherans  (who  defend  Traducianism),  prove 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  souls  from  this  passage. 
Bbhme  has  a  peculiar  notion : — he  thinks,  on  a  com- 
parison of  ver.  23.,  that  the  departed  souls  are  to  be 
understood  by  'Trvsv/juara,  If  we  set  out  with  the  ex- 
planation of  nrari^ig  Trjg  saoxhg  rifiSv^  this  expression 
is  synonymous  with  the  adjective  notion  tra^x/xo/, 
and,  certainly  denotes  Fathers  as  Authors  of  our 
bodily  existence ;  yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  notion 
(Ta^^  is  more  comprehensive  than  ttSifia,  and  denotes 
the  natural  sensuous  existence,  as  at  ver.  7.  With 
the  word  «  Father,"  we  must  not  merely  connect  the 
idea  of  origination,  but,  likewise,  of  foresight,  care. 
Job.  xxix.  16.     Isa.  ix.  5. ;  xxii.  2L      The  phrase 

*  <<  He  calls  the  spiritual  Father,  father  of  spirits,  as  the  source 
of  spiritual  gifts." 

^  Either  of  gifts,  or  which  is  still  more  proper,  of  sonls.** 
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<TaT^§  ruv  infvfidtuv  is  no  doubt,  a  reminiscence  of 
ItJ^a-^DS  nh'inn  ^hSn,  Numbers  xvi.  22.;  xxvii. 

AT  T  T     :  V  I T       I  ••       V. 

16«,  after  which  passage  the  Rabbins  make  use  of  the 
same  expression.  See  Wetstein.  The  plural  here 
denotes  the  soulsy  but  it  is  not  immediately  evident 
in  what  connection  this  predicate  is  given  to  God  in 
these  passages.    Jarchi  says,  yn  n^lB^HD  VHV 

Dm  nrn  moD  nmo  and  Aben  Esra,  Vdv 
an  no  ninnn  o  DniSab-  in  its  true 

acceptation,  it  probaUy  designates  the  omnipotence 
of  God  over  all  life,  Job  xii.  10.,  {J^flJ  i1>a  ^B^N, 

.  VtV  T  z\  iV  -: 

J  B>»K-l{J^3-'?3  nt)^  »n"S3.    in  the  first  pas- 

sage,  Numbers  xvi.  22.,  we  have  the  contrast:  "Thou 
who  hast  given  life,  wilt  Thou,  because  of  the  sin  of 
one  Man,  take  it  away  from  all  the  congregation  ?'* 
We  thus  find  ourselves  led  to  a  view  of  the  passage 
according  to  which  it  may,  doubtless,  be  employed, 
in  a  certain  sense^  as  a  dictum  probans  for  Creationism. 
And,  in  fact,  contemplating  this  subject  either  philo- 
sophically or  psychologically,  we  cannot  remain  stand- 
ing by  a  lifeless  and  one-sided  Traducianism.  We 
should  otherwise  regard  every  procreation  merely  as 
a  repetition  of  what  is  already  established,  while  yet, 
in  the  repetition  of  the  general  type,  we  every  where 
find  a  new  being.  But  the  Creationism  to  which  our 
passage  leads,  is  not  of  that  one-sided  kind,  accord- 
ing to  which  body  and  soul,  like  two  people,  utterly 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  natives  of  different 
regions  of  the  globe,  are  unexpectedly  coupled  in 
wedlock  for  eternity,  but  of  that  kind  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  great  physician  Harvey,  "  Hus- 
band and  wife  are  thi  organs  through  which  the  pro- 
duce  of  all  things  works.'*  In  other  words:  The  fa- 
thers are  called  Fathers  according  to  the  flesh,  be- 
cause, through  the  bodily  act,  they  are  the  mediators 
of  the  creative  power  of  God.    But,  notwithstanding 

VOL.  II.  K 
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all  human  paternity,  He  is  the  real  author  of  every 
living  thing  in  flesh  and  spirit,  and  the  true  Father. 
Along  with  the  creation  by  God,  however,  there  is 
the  co-operation  of  man,  and  the  former  must  be  re- 
garded as  but  One  chief  point  in  the  great  mystery 
of  generatioiK  The  greatest  dualiist  among  our  phi- 
losophers, indeed,  Anthony  Giinther,  has  again  re- 
cently brought  forward  this  one-sided  Creationism 
in  its  utmost  severity  (namel^s  in  the  7th  Letter,  of 
the  2d  Vol.  of  his  Vorschule)  ;  still,  apart  from  spe- 
culative difficulties,  can  we  explain,  according  to  his 
view  only,  the  undeniable  fact  of  an  original  spiritual 
relation  between  parents  and  children  ?  The  connec- 
tion by  the  body,  as  well  as  parental  education  and 
intercourse,  are,  no  doubt,  powerful  points  for  its  ex- 
planation, but  these  surely  are  not  the  sole  factors. — 
If  we  take  the  expression  in  the  wide  sense  we  have 
done :  *»  Father  of  life,"  we  may  then  admit,  nay  we 
shall  be  bound  so  to  do,  a  reference  to  God  as  the 
Author  of  spiritual  life.  We  are  led  to  this  by  the 
y.ai  ^Tjtfofisv,  and  ver.  10.,  itg  rb  fiiraKaZih  rng  dytoTTirog 
auroD.  It  can  hardly  be  believed,  that  our  Author 
would  have  here  added  the  aurov  if  he  had  not  in- 
tended, at  the  same  time,  to  point  by  the  'rar^o  ruv 
Tvgu/xarwv,  to  the  origin  of  the  pneumatic  life  from 
God. — Instead  of  xa/  ^ri(fofiev  we  expect  a  7va:  but 
the  xat  may  no  doubt  be  considered  a  Hebraism,  em- 
ployed,  namely,   like   the   so-called    relative   1,   in 

shorter  additional  propositions,  Ewald,  p.  653. ;  ^nv 
is  used  in  the  emphatical  sense,  in  which  it  designates 
the  true^  and,  consequently,  the  eternal  life,  Rom. 
viii.  13. 

Ver.  10. — The  reason  why  the  chastisement  of  our 
heavenly  Father  is  preferable  to  that  of  our  earthly 
Fathers.  U^hi  oXiyag  rjfiiPag  is  usually  taken  (in  the 
way  Luther  has  taken  it),  as  a  limitation  of  time,  like 
^gbg  hXiyov,  James  iv.  14.,  and  'Trohg  in  the  formula 
'jT^hg  rh  ^cc^hv  *«  through  a  short  time,"  namely,  through 
the  period  of  childhood.     In  the  second  proposition, 
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the  same  vfos  oX/ya;  riiJ*^oLi  is  conceived  as  repeated, 
and  referred  to  the  short  space  of  life.  The  object 
is  here,  however,  to  give  prominence  to  what  is  de- 
fective in  human  education.  This  object  would  have 
been  lessened  if  the  Author  had  added  the  alleviating 
circumstance,  that  this  iraihiia  has  but  a  short  du- 
ration :  ^^0^,  therefore,  is  better  taken  as  marking 
the  motive,  the  end,  and  hXlyai  rifisoat  referred  to  the 
p«^riod  of  life.  The  antithesis,  that  the  Divine  edu- 
cation is  directed  vr^hs  ^mv  aiojvtov,  is  contained  in  the 
second  proposition,  in  the  e/;  r6  ju^sraXa^sTy  xrX.,  for 
that  ay/orrig  has,  as  its  reXo?,  the  ^uri  aiutmg,  Rom.  vi. 
22.  Si  quis  objiciat^  says  Calvin,  patrum  munus  esse 
^filvos  instihtere  in  timore  et  cultu  Dei,  ac  propter ea 
eorum  disciplinam  ad  tarn  breve  iempus  restringendam 
non  videri:  respondeo,  id  quidem  esse  verum,  sed  hie 
de  oeconomia  aposlolus  loquitur^  quemadmodum  de  po- 
litia  solemus  vulgo  loqui.  Nam  etsi  magisfratuufn  est 
relis^ionem  tueri^  eorum  tamen  officium  hujus  vitae  Jini- 
bus  dicemus  contineri,  quia  aliter  civilis  ac  ierrena  gu- 
bematio  a  spirituali  Christi  regno  distingui  non  posset. 
The  first  deficiency  of  human  education  consists, 
therefore,  in  the  prevalence  in  it  of  the  interests  of 
the  earthly  life,  the  second  deficiency  in  this,  that  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  is  wanting  in 
the  parents,  i,  e.  xutoc  to  doxoZv  avroTg,  Bengel  re- 
marks :  sane  ita  est :  multum  indulgentia^  multum  se^ 
veritate  in  disciplina  peccant  patres  carnis^  nee  tarn 

CASTIGANT,    quam    CASTIGARE    SE    PUTANT.       On     the 

other  hand,  Divine  wisdom,  which  never  errs,  has 
especially  in  view  what  is  salutary  for  us,  and  the 
object  of  its  education  is  eternity,  a  participation  in 
the  holiness  of  God,  through  which  participation  we 
become  like  to  the  Father,  and,  in  so  far.  His  true 
children,  comp.  u/o/  roxi  'Trar^bg  rou  sv  ou^avoTg^  Matth. 
V.  45.,  ib.  ver.  48.     1  Peter  i.  15. 

Ver.  11. — With  indulgence. to  the  aversion  which 
men  have  to  suffering,  it  is  granted,  that,  considered 
in  itself,  all  ^a/5g/a,  human,  as  well  as  divine,  gives 
pain,  and,  hence  the  allowableness  of  the  prayer  fin 
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iig  sysyxfig  ifi&i  th  ^v^atffLSf ;  yet,  the  fruits  of  it  being 
kept  in  view,  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand ;  p^a^oev 
riyfi(fa<f6sy  or  av^t^a<ffioTg  vs^tvitrsrs  'iroixiKotg.  Parallels 
in  matter  on  Rom.  viii.  28.  2  Cor.  iy.  17*  1  Peter 
iv.  13.  Matth.  v.  12.  Vfyvfiya^fiUoigy  again  points 
to  the  games.  We  might  consider  the  nse  of  st^wxog 
in  this  place^  (which  is  generally  the  case),  as  a  He- 
brew idom :  •'  salutary**  The  LXX.,  Is.  xxxii.  17-, 
might becompared :  xailtrrat  rde^a  rr^g  ^ixaiotftfvrigst^vfi 
If  it  could  be  shewn,  that  the  expression  xa§^bg  s/^- 
vtx6g  is  a  current  Old  Testament  phrase^  we  should 
be  obliged  to  admit  this  without  hesitation.  But^ 
since  it  is  not  so,  we  shall  find  ourselves  called  upon 
to  inquire  after  a  sense  conformable  to  Greek  usage. 
Bengel  says  acutely,  although  something  far  fetched: 
castigator  demonstrate  se  JideUter  fecisscy  castigatus^ 
agnoscit  et  sratiam  hahety  inde  pax.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  s^^rjvixCg  is  intended  to  form  the  Anti- 
thesis to  yvdvactaf  to  d/oGv,  theyhit^  of  the  struggle  is 
enjoyed  in  peace.  On  hoxsT,  likewise,  Bengel  says  ex- 
cellently :  saepe  enim  sensus  dohrosus  impedit  judtci^ 
um  sincerum.  The  Author,  probably,  had  not  at  6r8t 
the  intention  of  adding  any  thing  to  xa^hv  shfivix6vf 
and,  hence  the  position  of  dtxaio<f{fvfig  at  the  end. 

Ver.  12 — 17. — In  consideration  (^  the  glorious  issue, 
let  every  one  take  care,  both  for  himself  and  others^ 
that  no  inclination  to  apostacy  creep  in, 

Ver.  12. — There  is  here  an  interweaving  of  various 
Old  Testament  dicta  into  the  Author's  own  text  He 
had  animadverted  upon  spiritual  slothfulness  in  vi. 
11.  x.  25.;  this  declaration  is  a  reminiscence  of  Isa. 
XXXV.  3.,  comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  36.  Ecclus.  xxv.  26. 
If  the  author  had  given  these  words  as  a  regular  quo- 
tation,  they  would  have  formed  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  departure  from  the  LXX..  who  have  very  in- 
appropriately %gJJgg  dw/iisvat  xa)  y6^ara  TogaXiXy^iw 
in  the  vocative  ;  but,  here,  as  well  as  in  the  following 
words  of  ver.  13.  and  ver.  15.,  there  is  only  an  allu- 
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8ioD  to  the  Old  Testament  passages.  By  a  loosening 
of  the  members  the  Hebrews  expressed  what  we  call 
laming,  when  the  nerves  and  muscles  lose  their  ac- 
tivity, and,  along  with  that,  motion  and  feeling. 
The  former  words  are  taken  from  Prov.  iv.  26.  On 
the  hexameter,  which  has  involuntarily  escaped  the 
Author,  see  p.  42.  note.  Our  first  business  here  is  to 
make  clear  the  image  in  the  Old  Testament  passage. 
It  is  usually  translated  '*  for  your  feet,"  and  conceiv- 
ed to  refer  to  the  clearing  the  way  of  stones,  or  to  the 
making  plain  of  hills,  according  to  Luke  iii.  4., 
but  the  sense  is  rather :  **  make  with  your  feet 
straight  tracks,"!,  e.  '<  go  a  straight  path."  In  that  pas- 
sage of  the  LXX.,  namely,  the  words  proceed  further : 
xa/  rag  odo6;  ffou  xarsu^v.  Mi)  lxxX/v9j;  s/(  rob  ds^/fli, 
cMjdf  e/g  TO,  A^t^rt^iL^  &ir6(tr^t'^o¥  rhv  ahv  v6da  &Th  odoD 
xax^(.*  See  also  Symmachus  on  the  passage,  and 
comp.  Deut.  v.  29,  Isa.  xxx.  21.  Now,  in  what 
follows,  the  expositors  either  supply,  after  r^  ;^wX6v, 
the  substantive  fAtXag,  and  understand  sxr^tmff&ai  in 
the  signification,  <*  to  be  dislocated,"  so  fhat  the  sub- 
ject IS  the  lame  member  of  those  who  had  been  ad- 
monished, thus  Grotius,  Mlchaelis,  Cramer,  Schleus- 
ner,  Bretschneider,  or  the  neuter,  rh  x^^h  >&  taken 
for  the  plur.  nuuc,  0/  ;^wW,  and  ixr^smsdau  in  the 
signification :  plane  a  via  defieetere,  deficere,  and,  ac- 
cording to  this  it  has  been  rendered  by  the  Vulgate. 
The  sense  would  then  be,  that  those  who  are  here 
addressed  should  walk  in  the  right  way,  in  order  to 
give  others  a  good  example.  Against  the  first  men- 
tioned conception  of  the  passage  it  was  objected,  that 
the  lame  foot  presupposes  that  it  is  wrenched  or  dis- 
located ;  still,  lame  may  be  equivalent  to  « taking 
insecure  steps  from  weariness :"  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may,  with  reason,  be  objected,  that  the  ellipsis  as* 
fiumed  is  inadmissible.  The  neuter  r^  ^oiTJ^  can  only 
be  regarded  as  denoting  a  generality :  <<  any  thing 

*  **  And  make  thy  wayt  ttraight.  Oo  not  astray  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  lefi^  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  evil 
way.'* 
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lame."  At  the  same  time,  Ixr^fcrgc^a/ can  still  be  ex- 
plained of  dislocation,  or  wrenching,  and  the  contrast 
of  the  verb  iad^  makes  this  view  of  it  probable  ;  al- 
though that  explanation  has  something  in  its  favour, 
according  to  whichsxr^e^stf^a/ denotes  **the  wandering 
from  the  right  way,"  for  it  would  form  an  apt  con- 
trast to  the  before-mentioned  walking  or  straight 
tracks.  The  words,  at  all  events,  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  if  the  parties  addressed  were  the  sonnd  portion  of 
the  community  who  were  to  go  on  as  a  good  example, 
and  rb  p^wXoi',  the  bad  portion,  for  those  addressed  are 
precisely  they  who  have  grown  weary.  We  should 
rather  say,  that  the  parties  addressed  are  admonished 
to  continue  steadfast  in  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
Lord,  in  order  that  they  who  are  faint  among  them 
may  not  be  wrenched,  or  fall  off  from  the  right 
way. 

Ver.  14. — The  transition  of  the  thought  is,  by  ex- 
positors, given  with  very  great  differences.     Accord- 
ing to  Grotius :  debetis  quidem  vobis  a  Judaismo  ca^ 
vere,  attamen  non  odisse  Judaeos  etc.,  Erasmus :   ne- 
que  vero  satis  vobis,  ut  quisque  sibi  certet  secnrus  alio- 
rum,  into  pax  et  concordia  vos  omnes  itajungat  et  con- 
glutinet,  ut  communi  studio  alii  pro  alits  solliciti  sint, 
Bohme,  "  if  ye  strive  after  concord  with  the  non- 
Christians,  and  after  sanctification,  ye  will  be  expos- 
ed so  much  the  less  to  assaults.     I'he  most  correct 
view  is  this !  'jrawtg  does  not  refer,  as  is  the  case  in 
Rom.  xii.  18.,  to  those  without  the  community,  but 
to  the  members  of  it;  with  all  these  concord  must 
be   maintained,    in    order   that    thereby   brotherly 
flra^ax?ijjtf/g   may   prevail,   and   so   the   ayiafffioi  be 
promoted.     Thus  l^/trxocrouvrgf,  ver.  15.,  aptly  con- 
nects   itself,    and    a    similar    connection    may   be 
seen  in  ver.  24,  25,  and  26.,  in  the  tenth  chapter. 
*0  x'j^iog  may  be  referred,  with  the  Vulgate,  to  Chd^ 
or,  with  the  Syriac,  to  Christ.     The  position  of  the 
article  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  this  case.     See 
Win«r,  De  sensu  vocum  xv§tcg  et  o  xv^tog  in  Aetis  et 
Epistolis  app.  Erl.  1828.     In  our  Epistle  itself  God 
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18  called,  ch.  viii.  2.,  xu^/og,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ 
is  so  called,  ii.  3.  vii.  14.  xiii.  20.  The  reference  of 
the  aMg^  1  John  iii.  2.,  is  likewise  very  doubtful. 
For  the  case  before  us,  however,  the  following  canon 
might  be  maintained,  since  the  expression  mns&ai  r. 
xu^tov  is  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  widely  spread  among  the  Jews,  we  may, 
where  nothing  speaks  particularly  in  favour  of  a  re- 
ference to  Christ,  with  most  safety  adopt  that  of  a 
reference  to  God ;  so  likewise,  in  this  passage,  par- 
ticularly as  the  connection  of  the  oirr^eQai  rh  xu^/ov 
with  the  aytatsfiog,  might  point  to  the  declaration  of 
Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That  the  cau- 
sal relation  which  is  here,  and  Matth.  v.  8.,  puts  be- 
tween purity  of  heart  and  beholding  God,  leads  us  to 
regard  this  beholding  as  not  a  seeing  with  the  out- 
ward eyes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  at  length  in 
my  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  on 
Matth.  V.  8.,  Biblical  Cabinet,  Vol.  VI.— A  parallel 
in  matter  is  found  also  Eph.  v.  5. 

Ver.  15. — The  state  of  the  community  gave  reason 
to  fear  that,  even  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was 
written,  a  tendency  to  apostacy  was  spreading  se- 
cretly. That  the  apprehension  here  indicated  does 
not  merely  relate  to  the  future  is  shown  by  the  conj, 
praes.  after  firi :  ivo^Xp^  and  avu  ^vovffa.  It  appears, 
also,  from  x.  25.,  that  the  corruption  had  already  be- 
gun. 'TffrspfTv  is  used  with  a  reference  to  the  figure 
of  slothfulness  and  faintness  previously  employed. 
The  verb,  subsL,  as  a  copula,  can  be  omitted  in  the 
conj.,  except  in  a  few  cases  only,  as  after  8;  ofv,  sug  a», 
in  which  the  omission  occurs  at  least  very  rarely. 
The  circumlocution  by  the  partic,  with  the  verb, 
subst.f  which  generally  serves  for  the  expression  of 
duration  or  of  emphasis,  here  expresses  neither,  but 
stands  simply  instead  of  the  verb,  Jin,  The  con- 
struction with  aero  is  a  constr,  praegnans :  ^'  so  that 

*  Hermann  on  Sophocles,  AjaXf  v.  272.,  /t^  f  verentis  est,  ns 
quid  nunc  8it,  simulque  uftcirese,  uirum  sit  nee  ne,  signifieantis. 
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one  will  be  excluded^"  the  same  sense  as  was  ex. 
pressed,  iv.  1.,  by  the  per/,  of  uefn^sw.  The  word* 
/c^  rig  gi^a — fvox^fi  are  very  aptly  borrowed  from 
Deat.  xxix.  18.^  where  such  individaals  of  God's 
people  are  spoken  of  as  secretly  entertain  idolatrous 
l^sentiments.  The  LXX.  have  translated  the  Hebrew 
njySj  "  wormwood,"  by  mx^iag :  bitter  herbs  cause 

vomiting,  &e„  and,  accordingly,  bitter  herbs,  and,  es- 
pecially wormwood,  were  reckoned  by  the  Hebrews 
among  the  number  of  poisonous  plants.  Rev.  viii.  11. 
— ^'Evop^XfO)  is  by  Wetstein  placed  among  words  of  clas- 
sical usage,  but  it  is  abo  widely  spread  in  the  Hellenis- 
tical  and  Ecclesiastical  Greek,  in  Symm.,  Judges 
xviii.  7.  1  Sam.  xxv.  7.  3  Esr.  ii.  22.,  Test.  12  Pair. 
p.  508^  Theod.  0pp.  iv.  469.  el  al^  a  usage  which,  of 
course,  cannot  appear  extraordinary.  It  is  found,  too, 
not  only  in  all  the  Codd,^  and  all  the  versions,  but  in. 
the  Old  TesUment  itself,  Deut.  xxix.  18.,  in  the  Cod. 
Alex,  of  the  LXX.,  while  that  of  the  Vatican  reads 
In  xoKji,  Proceeding  upon  the  correctness  of  this 
latter  reading,  iv  ^oX^,  in  that  passage,  many  have 
conceived  that  Iv  x^^fi  ^^  here,  also,  the  original 
reading.  A  Roman  Catholic  interpreter,  Este,  not 
upon  the  whole  distinguished  for  critical  dyp^/voia, 
first  threw  out  this  conjecture,  it  was  followed  by 
Grotius,  Mill,  Pfaff,  Yalckenaer,  and,  finally,  Matthai 
calls  it  valde  speciosa^  which  is,  in  truth,  its  charac- 
ter. That  in  the  Cod,  Alex,  mx^fi  is  a  correction 
from  the  New  Testament  is  the  less  questionable,  as 
such  corrections  occur  in  other  passages  ;  the  LXX. 
have  translated.  Lament,  iii.  19.,  (2^X11  lUV^*  as 

T  T-:- 

they  have  done  here,  by  nx^/a  xai  ;^oX^.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Author,  quoting  Deut.  xxix.  18. 
a  little  more  closely,  had  written  Iv  ;^oX^,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  a  transcriber,  especially  as  the  verb 
would  otherwise  be  wanting,  may  have  misplaced  the 
letters,  which  were  written  scripiura  contintia,  and 
written  ivoy\ji.    It  is  well  known  that  transcribers. 
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in  the  same  way  as  the  eye  does  in  reading,  often 
transposed  letters;   and  hence,  in  Greek,  the  per- 
mutation  of  ejSaXsvand  iXaBit^ — in  Latin,  of  urtnaand 
ruina.     The  want  of  the  verb,  if  we  should  read  h 
X^'^fii  <io«8  Dot  affect  this  reading,  but  is  rather  in 
its  favour ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  proposition  would 
be  exactly  parallel  with  the  preceding  one,  in  which 
the  verb,  subst.  is  wanting,  and  in  the  succeeding 
one  also,  ver.  16.,  the  verb  is  wanting  to  /ttn  r/(  xrX. 
Perhaps,  also,  a  u/tta;  might  be  expected  with  evo^Xfi, 
Of  all  conjectures  made  on  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, amounting  to  something  about  three  hundred, 
this  is  certainly  the  easiest.     Still,  where  the  autho- 
rities,  versions,  and  Codd,  which  we  have  to  guide 
us   in  the  study   of  the   New   Testament,  are   so 
numerous^  that   those    of  Virgil  and   Lucan,    the 
authors  most  frequently  transcribed  by  the  ancients, 
cannot  once  be  compared  with  them,  and  where,  in 
the  whole  of  the  testimonies,  not  a  single  trace  of 
any  thing  can  be  found  to  excite  a  suspicion  against 
a  reading,  every  iuuro^ia  must  modestly  retire  be- 
fore the   historical   evidence.  —  Instead    of  raurijg 
authorities  of  no  little  weight  read  avrrig ;  the  de- 
monstrative, which  in  such  cases  is  found  also  in 
classical  writers,  being  employed  for  the  sake   of 
emphasis. 

Ver.  16. — The  warning  now  comes  more  dis- 
tinctly forward,  and  refers  to  a  low  estimate  of  the 
Christian  state  of  grace.  Ho^fog  is  certainly  to  be 
understood  in  the  figurative  sense,  and  the  spiritual 
meaning  deserves  the  preference  also  in  James  iv. 
4.  Comp.  Ecclus.  xlvi.  11.  The  Old  Testament 
passage,  previously  cited,  had  spoken  of  secret  idola- 
trous sentiments;  the  Author  here  applies  it  with 
reference  to  such  as  had  a  secret  tendency  to  apos* 
tacy  from  the  Gospel.  The  signification  of  spiritual 
licentiousness  is  therefore  quite  appropriate. — It  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  suitable  expression  in  German  for 
^s^7}\os ;  it  denotes  one  who  has  no  feeling  or  taste 
for  what  is  holy  and  consecrated.     Luther,  in  his 
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translation  of  1522,  renders  it,  "  ein  ungeistlicher" 
(an  unspiritual  person).     Esau  could  with  propriety 
be  selected  as  a  type  of  those  rude  minds  which  are 
directed  to  perishable  things,  for  the  exclamation, 
Gen.  XXV.  32.,  *'  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die  ; 
and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  ?**  with 
which,  fatigued  in  the  chace,  he  yielded  up  for  a 
single  meal  his  sacred  right,  and,  with  it,  ^11  the  dis- 
tinctions and  blessings  which  belonged  to  it,  evinces 
a  rude  mind,  devoted  only  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
moment.      With  him,   might   the  more  readily  be 
compared  those  members  of  the  community  who  had 
become  indifferent  to  the  inestimable  privileges  of 
Christian  communion,  as  the  privilege  of  belonging 
to  the  Theocratic  line  adhered,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  right  of  primogeniture. — TA  ^|«roroxia  not  so 
much  the  primogeniture,  as    Luther  translates,  but 
the  right  of  the  first  born.     The  later  Greek  lan- 
guage received  a  great  number  of  words,  unknown 
in  the  Attic  style,  formed  in  /ov,  particularly  for  the 
designation  of  notions  of  right :  Xwrroffrodriov,   dyd' 
/A/ov,  di/3poX^4'/oi',  and  these  neuters  were  frequently 
employed   in   the   plural.      Comp.    Casaubon,    and 
Schweighauser  on  rd  %w^^y/a  in  Polybius,  1,  17,  5., 
and  Lobeck  on  Phrynich,  p.  510.    For  this  Josephus 
uses  rh  <jr^i6^bTov. 

Ver.  17. — rdf  must  be  referred  back  to  the  warn- 
ing :  '<  be  watchful,  as  ye  know."  Ka/  /ctgrrrg/ra,  not 
merely  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  but,  also,  after- 
wards. See  Gen.  xxvii.  38.  ToVov  si/p/Vxg/v,  bibovut^ 
XafijSdveiv  (comp.  Bretschneider, «.  h.  v.),  as,  in  Latin, 
locum  invenirCf  habere.  As  /UrsroUo/a,  according  to 
the  usage  in  language  of  the  Christians,  is  employed 
in  speaking  of  repentance  for  a  sinful  life,  so,  by 
the  more  ancient  interpreters,  this  explanation  was 
adopted  here  ;  thus  it  is  in  the  Latin  versions,  the 
Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic.  The  Italic  translates : 
non  enim  invenit  poenitent'is^, locum  (viz.  apud  Deurn) 
et  quamquam  cum  lacrimis  inquisisset  earn  ;  the  Vul- 
gate, expressing   the  same    sense,   has  poefiiCent\^& 
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locum, — Luther,  following  this  view,  has :  "  for  he 
found  no  place  for  repentance,  although  he  sought  it 
with  tears ;"  and,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  note  to 
p.  249.  Vol.  I.,  this  sense  was  so  offensive  to  him  as  to 
draw  forth,  on  that  very  ground,  an  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle.     The 
passage  proves,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  that  re- 
pentance finds  no  place  with  God,  i,  e.  is  not  ac- 
cepted, even  when  it  is  sought  with  tears;  and  is 
thus  opposed  to  the  Christian,  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  Protestant  dogmatics,  which  assign  as  the  rea- 
son why  those  mentioned  in  vi.  6.  could  not  be  re- 
newed to  repentance  :  •<  quia  medium  ill«€f,  per  quod 
spirt tus  sanctus  in  cordibus  hominum  poenitentiam 
operatury  pertinacissime  repudianU      Msravo/a,  how- 
ever, refers  certainly  to  the  change  of  mind  of  Isaac 
the  father,  so  that,  in  Latin,  the  translation  retracla- 
tio  is  more  correct  than  poenitentia.     In  favour  of 
this  view  is  Gen.  xxvii.  33,  38.,  which  is  distinctly 
had  respect  to  in  this  p9ssage,<»  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  tears  which  flow  from  a  longing  after 
repentance  are  an  undeniable  sign  of  a  repentance 
already  existing.     However,  as  this  declaration  was 
generally  taken  in  the  older  Church  in  the  sense  pre. 
viously  mentioned,  the  Novatians  found  a  support  in 
it,  as  well  as  in  vi.  6. ;  and,    in  the  time  of  Franke 
and  subsequently,  during  which  the  strict  theory  of 
repentance  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Halle,  the 
declaration  was  employed  to  prove,  that  even  weep- 
ing  after  repentance  does  not  evince  a  degree  of  pe- 
nitence such  as  is  necessary  to  the  right  furdvota. 
The  expedients  adopted  by  the  Fathers  in  their  con* 


«  In  the  passage  Gfn.  xxvii.  38.  the  Greek  translator  has  in- 
serted  ^mrmtux^ifrtt  il  *lr«««,  which  is  so  far  unfavourable  to 
our  Author's  conception  of  the  passage,  as  these  words  inti- 
mate the  repentance  of  the  aged  father.  But  since  the  old 
man  did  not  alter  his  determination,  this  addition  only  shewed 
more  clearly  to  the  reader  of  the  Greek  translation  the  severity 
of  the  recompense,  for  Isaac's  want  of  readiness  appeared  as  a 
Divine  decree. 
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test  with  the  Novatians  were  very  unsatisfactory, 
both  with  respect  to  this  passage  and  ch.  vi.  Chry- 
sostom  refers  to  Gen.  zxvii.  41.  as  a  proof  that  the 
tears  which  Esau  shed  in  his  desire  for  repentance 
were  not  sincere ;  and  Theodoret  appears  to  extricate 
himself,  for  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  following  ex- 
planation with  the  text :  fisravoiag  rovov  ou;^  s^py^  avri 
roZ  ov^  i^^s  rf)y  rfig  fMravoiag  o^iv,  oudf  id^yf^ifiv  1^  Jg  xa- 

roD  'laxoafi  iS^xX^j^/ar.^  If  by/Lirdpoia  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  change  of  mind  of  the  Fatfier,  the  doubt 
raised  by  the  Novatians,  and  which  gave  offence  to 
Luther,  falls  to  the  ground ;  but  in  its  place  another 
arises,  and  that,  too,  opposed  to  the  view  put  forward 
by  us,  according  to  which  there  is  a  mutual  relation 
between  the  Divine  condemnation  and  the  hardening 
of  man.  We  may  say,  namely,  that  the  author  is  de- 
sirous of  shewing,  in  this  example,  how  God  acts  to- 
wards him  who  has  forfeited  his  state  of  grace,  the 
forfeited  primogeniture  of  Esau  is  the  type  of  the 
spiritual  primogeniture  of  believers  (see  flr^oirorcxo/, 
ver.  23.) ;  and,  if  we  now  apply  the  example  in  this 
sense  it  will  follow,  that  our  heavenly  Father  does 
not  alter  his  sentence  of  reprobation  against  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  when  they  seek  with  tears  a  retractation 
of  the  Divine  reprobation.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, firsts 'that  we  are  not  entitled  to  draw  the 
parallel  farther  than  the  author  intended  it  to  be 
drawn— and,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  shew  in 
Esau  what  heavy  punishment  awaits  levity  towards 
Divine  privileges,  without  pronouncing  any  decision 
upon  the  question,  whether  in  those  who  have  re- 
nounced the  Divine  grace,  a  longing  will  ever  again 
be  awakened  for  God  to  retract  his  sentence  of  re- 
probation against  them.     The  parallel,  indeed,  does 

•«*  He  found  no  place  for  repentance,  instead  of,  he  found 
not  tl^  way  of  repentance,  nor  mourned  for  the  evil  resolutions 
fo^^JS,."*"  "^"^  n«t  hi.  own  .in,  but  iho  good 
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not  admit  of  a  very  close  application,  as  Esau,  if  he 
did  not  receive  the  blessing  of  the  first  born,  yet  re- 
ceived a  blessing  of  some  kind  from  his  Father,  and, 
of  course,  a  forfeiture  of  that  blessing  cannot  furnish 
a  complete  parallel  to  the  reprobatio  finalis^  comp. 
Gen.  xxvii.  39.     And  also  when  we  apply  the  exam- 
ple with  greater  exactness,  it  appears  that  we  cannot 
draw  the  consequence  from  it.     If  we  understand 
fkirdma  of  the  reiractatio  of  the  Father,  then  the 
Greek  interpreters  are  right  in  their  remark,  that 
those  tears  of  the  elder  son  are  no  proof  whatever  of 
bis  change  of  mind ;  if  he  had  felt  a  true  repentance 
for  his  former  levity  he  must  have  imputed  the  guilt 
to  himself,  and  could  not  have  been  seized  with  such 
fury  towards  his  brother,  as  we  find  he  was  from 
Gen.  xxvii.  41.     As,  in  Dante,  the  damned  weep 
over  the  consequences  of  their  sins  without  lament- 
ing the  sins  themselves,  which  is  the  case  even  with 
the  tender   Francesca  of  Rimini,   so  Esau's   tears 
were  for  the  loss  of  his  privilege,  not  for  the  sin 
which   he  had  committed,   as  the  dogmatists  say: 
fuit  poenitentia  foenje  non  culpa,  a  tnissiy  non 
ad  missi.    Calvin  observes :  respondeoy  poenitentiam 
hie  non  pro  sincera  ad  Deum  conversione  accipi^  sed 
tantum  pro  terror e^  quo  Dominus  impios  percellit, 
postquam  diu  in  sua  nequitia  deledati  sunt     With 
that  almost  feminine  tenderness  which  spreads  such 
a    charm    over   all    the    learned    observations    of 
Bengel,  that  great  and  childlike  man  remarks  on 
fiera  dax^vm:  antea  sine  lacrimis  habuissety  postea^ 
quamlibet  fiens^   repulsam   iuliU     Utamur  tempore! 
Luke  xiii.  28. 

Ver.  18 — 29. — The  more  lovelif  the  New  Covenant 
appears  in  comparison  with  the  Oldy  the  more 
severely  wilt  indifference  towards  it  bring  its  own 
punishment,  therefore^  let  us  persevere  in  Gods 
grace  in  the  possession  of  such  blessings- 

Ver.  18— 24.— The  author,  at  c.  ii.  1—4 ,  and  x. 
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28 — 31. »  set  before  his  readers  the  consideration,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  glory  of  the  New  Covenant  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  Old,  so  also  would  be  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  of  indifference  towards  it, 
and,  in  like  manner,  in  a  rhetorical,  and  highly  ela- 
borate period  (see  p.  43.),  he  so  contrasts,  in  this 
passage,  the  Old  with  the  New  Covenant,  as  to  re- 
present the  former  surrounded  with  the  terrors  of 
majesty,  the  latter  crowned  with  grace  and  love.  The 
comment  of  Knapp,  in  his  Scripfa  var,  arg,  'MEd.  p. 
231.,  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  is  ela- 
borated with  a  love  of  the  subject,  and  displays  a 
micrological  industry,  such  as  Bengel  would  have 
employed  in  his  commentary,  if,  instead  of  a  mere 
index  (he  says  himself  that  he  had  originally  wished 
to  call  his  book  index  instead  of  gnomon)^  he  had 
given  us  a  complete  exposition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. One  condiment,  indeed,  was  wanting  in  the 
exegetical  feasts  prepared  by  the  departed  Knapp, 
and  in  this  Bengel  abounded  more  than  any  other 
expositor  of  the  New  Testament — salt,  Bengel  has 
handled  this  section  with  particular  fondness,  and  is, 
as  usual  (see  above,  at  xi.  33,  34.),  especially  anxious 
to  point  out  the  symmetry  of  the  sacred  edifice.  He 
conceives  that,  in  the  first  half,  which  represents  the 
Old  Covenant,  he  has  found  the  sacred  Heptas,  and, 
hence  endeavours  to  discover  it  also  in  the  second 
half,  in  the  representation  of  the  New  Covenant. 
Even  in  the  first  half,  however,  the  number  seven  can 
be  educed  only  by  separating  xa^  xskau/ctsv^  irup  from 
hit,  which,  as  will  appear,  cannot  well  be  permitted. 
Still  less  can  we  approve  the  course  taken  by  Bengel 
who,  in  order  to  attain  his  object  in  the  second  half 
also,  and  uniting  xa/  ,4tu^/atf/v — sv  ob^avo7g  in  one  pro- 
position, thus  explains;  *•  to  the  thousands,  namely, 
to  the  assembly  of  the  angels  and  the  community  of 
the  first  born."  If,  by  sxK\7}(f/a  ^^caToroJCcuVf  we  might 
understand  the  blessed  made  perfect,  this  conception 
of  the  passage  might  be  adopted  ;  and,  if  the  Heptas 
were  thus  gained  for  the  second  half  of  the  period 
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we  should  be  still  more  entitled  to  look  for  it  in  the 
first.  This  ixxXjitf/a  cr^wror^xduv,  however,  can,  as  we 
shall  see,  be  properly  applied  only  to  the  community 
Btill  upon  earth,  and,  if  so,  it  cannot  be  counted 
among  the  fiv^iddsg,  as,  indeed,  these  ^rr^uroToxoi  are 
connected  with  ayyeXo/,  not  by  a  re — xa/,  but  merely 
xaL  Along  with  his  exposition,  the  number  seven 
must  also  be  given  up  in  the-second  half.  And  upon 
a  more  minute  examination  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
halves  it  will  not  appear  strange,  that  the  number  of 
the  members  should  not  exactly  correspond  in  both. 
If  the  members  of  the  second  part  formed  an  antis- 
trophic  parallel  in  matter  to  those  of  the  first,  the 
want  of  an  agreement  in  the  number  would  certainly 
have  been  an  offence  against  symmetry.  But,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  member  of  each  half, 
there  is  in  reality  no  such  contrast,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  inequality  of  the  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  may  reasonably  require  that, 
in  enumerating  the  existing  members  in  the  second 
half,  there  should  be  an  appropriate  order.  Yet  such 
an  orde^;  cannot  be  satisfactorily  shewn.  It  might  ap- 
pear most  appropriate,  after  the  mention  of  the  cifi/ 
of  Gody  to  have  brought  forward  its  inhabitmits^  and 
then  its  head,  but,  here,  the  <jrvivfia6i  hixaicav  rsTsXsfOtj' 
Ihkmv  destroys  the  regularity  of  the  sequence  of 
thought.  If  the  reader  cannot  resolve  to  admit 
merely  some  degree  of  negligence  in  the  order  of  the 
thoughts,  perhaps  the  present  order  of  the  members 
of  the  period  may  be  most  readily  explained  in  the 
following  manner:  The  author  first  mentions  the 
city  of  God^  then  the  inhabitants  of  it,  according  to 
the  two  species  of  beings,  cmgels  and  men^  after  these 
the  head,  and,  thereafter,  he  enters  more  particularly 
into  the  form  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  as  respects 
the  blessings  proceeding  from  Christ. 

Ver.  18. — ra^  points  out  the  threatening  displayed 
in  the  preceding  example.  The  term  'Tr^oghyjadat 
applies  more  especially  to  Deut.  iv.  11.,  in  the  LXX., 
but  with  a  reference  to  the  solemn  signification  of 
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ir^ii^X^a&ai  lyyiZ^uv,  mentioned  at  iv,  16. ;  x.  1.   The 
following  description  of  the  giving  of  the  law  does 
not,  generally  speaking,  refer  so  much  to  the  account 
in  Exod.  xix.  xx.,  as  to  that  in  Deut.  iv.  v.     Agree- 
ably to  the  object  intended  in  the  economy  of  God, 
which  was  founded  on  the  law,  namely,  to  awaken  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  sin,  the  giving  of  the  law 
took  place  under  symbolical  manifestations  of  the 
severity  and  majesty  of  God,  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expressions  of  the  healing  power  of  Jesus  are  the 
emblems  of  the  character  of  the  new  covenant  of 
grace.     Here,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  24.,  Sinai  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  legal  economy,  whereas  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Messiah  are  connected  with  Zion,  the 
hill  of  David,  Rom.  xi.  26.   Rev.  xiv.  1.    Ps.  cxxxii. 
13,  14.     Is.  ii.     Sinai  bears  the  predicate  •vpTjXa^w/bbe- 
vov.   Shall  we  here  retain  the  participial  signification, 
or  adopt  that  of  the  adf.  verb,  -vl/jjXa^jjrog  ?     As  the 
former  signification  is  the  most  obvious,  we  must,  in 
the  first  place,  endeavour  to  discover  whether  it  will 
furnish  an  appropriate  meaning.      Now,  we  might 
construe  'v^»jXa^w/*«i'oy  with  tu^/,  and  explain ."  being 
touched  with  lightning ;"  but  the  verb  which  must 
have  been  used  in  this  case  would  not  have  been 
'4/jjXa^ai>,  palpare^  but  &^ri<s&aty  %yydmv^  i,  e,  tangere 
ffulminej.     Further,  we  might,  with  Erasmus  and 
Bengel,  refer  it  to  a  reminiscence  of  Ps.  civ.  32.  cxliv. 
5.,  where  the  touch  of  God  makes  the  mountains  to 
smoke.     Still,  1.  arrstf^a/  were  there  the  appropriate 
word:  and,  2.  Had  this  been  the  sense,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  made  mention  of  God. 
Jf  this  exposition  must  be  given  up,  there  remains 
nothing  for  us  but  to  take,  as  the  ancients  have  al- 
ready done,  the  participle  as  an  adject,  verb,  for 
'>\/ri\a^7lT6g,  The  certainty  of  this  use  of  the  paiticiples 
has  been  denied,  indeed,  by  the  majority  of  the  mo- 
dern expositors  of  Gal.  ii.  11.;  still,  if  in  that  pas* 
sage  the  part,  perfect  xarsyvufffievog  cannot  well  be 
explained  without  supposing  this  use,   so  here,   it 
might  be  afRrmed,  we  are   precluded  from  every 
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other  coarse.      The   panic.    s^diXvyfisvot  is  found 
in  Rev.  xxi.  8.,  which  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to 
translate,  if  we  do  not  resort  to  subtleties,  otherwise 
than  as  it  has  been  rendered  by  de  Wette:  **  the 
abominable,  horrible  {Greuelhafienyy^  moreover,  we 
have  the  part,  praes,  xara^yoxtfisvog,  2  Cor.  iii.  7'  ^1* 
J  3.,  nay  more,  we  find,  in  our  Epistle,  at  rer.  27*  r<^ 
aa\eu6fji,eva  employed  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  atrAXevrog  immediately  following  it  in  ver.  28., 
through  which  it  is  again  admitted.     The  examples 
which  Eisner,  on  Gal.  ii.  11.,  has  adduced  from  the 
classical  writers  for  this  use  of  the  pare.  pcus.  cer- 
tainly, when  read  in  connection,  prove  themselves 
untenable ;  while  yet  Matthies  has  produced  an  apt 
example  from  Homer,  viz.  the  formula:  s/  dum/Mai 
re\s(fai  yi  xa/  g/   TinXsfffLsvov  hr/,^  II.  xviii.  427- 
and  also  xiv.  196.     The  verbal  form  in  rog  has  been 
originally,  however,  passive,  as  it  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  part,  in  tus.     We  must  not  regard  the  use  of 
the  participles  in  this  signification  as  a  Hebraism, 
although  the  Hebrew  language  may,  no  doubt,  have 
exercised  some  influence  on  the  idiom  of  those  who 
were  versed  in  it.     But,  for  what  reason  does  the 
author  here  give  to  Sinai  the  predicate  of  the  <*  mount 
that  might  be  touched;"  and  how  did  it  occur  to  him 
to  express  the  notion  of  its  sensible  nature  by  this 
predicate  in  particular  ?    As  those  circumstances  ex- 
press the  fear  which  accompanied  the  giving  of  the 
law,  so  this  predicate  serves  to  mark  the  lower  cha- 
racter of  the  old  covenant,  for,  in  the  new,  there  is 
a  pneumcUieal  w§ogse^s(r&at  ^r^hg  rhv  ©soi*,  ver.  22.,  ei 
seq.     But,  we  should  expect,  in  contrast  with  otsu- 
fMiXTixov,  according  to  Alexandrian  usage,  the  predi- 
cate a/V^Tjrov,  and,  according  to  Pauline  usage  tfa^x/xoi/. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  might  be  very 
much  inclined  to  suppose  some  rabbinical  influence, 
for  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  use  of  the  word 

^  "  If  at  least  I  can  achieve  it,  and  if  it  be  aehieveable.** 
VOL.  II.  L 
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B^SD  from  b/b^D  palparcy  with  the  signification  of 

aliquid^  but  also :  guod  wnsibus  subfeetum  est,  reaie. 
KixavfMvtft  has  been  taken  by  the  Vulgate  as  a  predi- 
cate of  4rD^,  so  that  the  words  xa^  xnuLxtfLiv^  iru^t  form 
an  independent  proposition,  et  aocenMUem  ignem. 
This  connection  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis  and 
Knapp;  by  the  latter,  probably,  for  an  accessary 
reason,  because  he  attadied  importance  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that^  in  the  paragraph  in  ver,  22 — 24., 
none  of  the  propositions  in  apposition  have  a  xa/, 
and  would,  therefore,  endure  no  such  incongruity  in 
the  first  half.  But,  many  things  concur  in  compell- 
ing us  to  adopt  that  view  of  the  subject  which  was 
taken  by  Luther.  In  the  first  place,  the  predicate 
xtTiavfAsm,  the  primary  signification  of  which  is  kind- 
led, ignitedy  is  much  more  inappropriate  when  con- 
nected with  d/£  than  with  l^o^ ;  and,  again,  we  read 
expressly,  that  the  Mount  of  God  was  set  on  fire, 
and  this  fact  is  several  times  brought  prominently 
forward,  Deut.  iv.  11. ;  v.  23. ;  ix.  15.  Exod.  xx. 
18.,  comp.  also  Rev.  viii.  8.  The  darkness  is  that 
formed  by  the  clouds  which  hung  around  the  moun- 
tain, the  tempest  that  which  accompanied  the  thunder, 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  announcement  of  the 
approaching  Divinity,  the  voice,  that  mysterious  voice 
which  spoke  there  when  no  form  was  seen,  Deut.  iv. 
12.  '^H^  must  be  construed  with  dexoutf^vrs^,  the  ne- 
gation after  the  verb,  negandi  is  pleonastic.  See 
Winer,  §  67*  I.  Anm.  We  must  not,  with  Wetstein, 
Bohme,  and  Schulz,  explain  v^ogrik^Qat  X6yo¥  agree- 
ably to  the  passages  from  Dionysius  Halic.  Hist.  vi. 
88. ;  viii.  9. ;  x.  30.,  according  to  which  X©yov  w^ogrt- 
^sFo;  Ttvi  would  only  mean :  '*  to  direct  a  discourse 
to  some  one,"  where,  however  the  reading  is  uncer- 
tain, and  Reiske  prefers  ^^on^svai; — ^but,  according 

to  the  Hebrew  formula  '^^^S  P\*DV»  These  expo- 
sitors cite  Exod.  xx.  18,  19.,  but  a  more  exact  coddi- 
parisou   is  found  Deut.  v.  25.,  xviii.  16.,  wjiere  the 
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people  say:  oh  vPog^tPofAtv  &xoZ<rai  r^v  fuvnv  xu^/ou,^ 
and  in  Exod.  xx.  19.  the  prayer  strictly  taken,  goes 
10  entreaty  that  God  may  not  continue  to  speak. 
This  Terse  is  referred  to  in  ver.  25. 

Ver.  20. — The  commandment,  Exod.  xix^  12, 13., 
had  forbidden  the  approach  of  animals  ail  well 
as  of  men.  The  author  gives  prominence  to  the 
fact  that  this  terrible  commandment  was  given  even 
to  irrational  animals,  thus  shewing,  in  the  most  awfbl 
manner,  the  sternness  of  the  legislator.  But,  it  was 
not  merely  the  crowd  that  received  the  laws  who 
were  struck  with  terror^  the  lawgiver  himself  was 
seized  with  it  The  words  fx^ojS^g  slfit  (the  LXX. 
have  not  xa/  t9reofi,oi  at  all — it  may  be  remarked  with 
how  much  freeaom  the  author  employs  the  letter  of 
the  Old  Testament  text)  were  not  spoken,  however, 
by  Moses  at  the  giving  of  the  law  itself,  but,  first, 
according  to  Deut  ix.  19.,  with  a  reference  to  that 
fact,  when  he  saw  (in  the  LXX,  it  is  thought  we 
should  have  i}/ifiv)  that  the  Israelites  adored  the  mol- 
ten calf.  Our  author  probably  considered  the  fear 
which  seized  the  lawgiver  as  connected  with  the  deep 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  appearance  on  the 
mountun,  Comp.  Deut.  ix.  15.  With  Mm^g  we  should 
expect  an  avr6s.  The  xa/  cannot  be  translated  by 
sogar  (even  so  much)  as  Schulz  renders  it,  as  that 
would  give  rise  to  an  Asyndeton. 

Ver.  22. — -O^i  forms  a  collateral  idea,  and  is  placed, 
in  consequence,  as  apposition,  after  S/oDv.  Zion,  the 
seat  of  David,  with  which  the  predictions  relative  to 
the  Messiah  were  connected  (Rom.  xi.  26.  1  Peter 
ii.  6.  Is.  ii.  Rev,  xiv.  1.).  The  idea  expressed 
here  by  Zion  is  elsewhere  represented  by  ^U^ovtfaXiifi,  ^ 
i'Tou^aviog.  But  our  author  was  desirous  of  giiFfng  the 
contrast  to  the  o^o^  2/y&  more  strikingly  than  Paul, 
who,  in  Gal.  iv.  26.,  opposes  to  Sinai  ^  &m  'U^ovtfakiifi. 
In  our  passage,  therefore,  *Is^o\j(faXr^/L  s'jrou^dvtog  serves 
only  for  the  amplification  of  the  notion  contained  in 

*  **  We  will  not  hear  any  more  (orig. :  we  will  not  add  to 
hear)  the  voice  of  the  Lord." 
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S/wv  itself.  The  term  xa/yi)  'UgovaaXnfA  is  found  par* 
ticularly  in  Rev.  iii.  12.;  xxi.  2.,  to  which  n>ay  be 
added  Gal.  iv.  26.»  and  to  this  may  be  referred,  in 
our  Epistle,  xi.  10. 16;  xiii.  14.,  and  Luke  xvi.  9.,  may 
likewise  be  compared.  As  the  same  expression  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Rabbinical  writers,  and  as  many  of 
the  Rabbis  appear  to  have  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  city  beyond  the  sky,  of  what  kind  no  one  can 
tell,  some  interpreters  have  supposed  such  a  belief  in 
the  New  Testament  writers  also.  We  have  already 
seen,  p.  105,  what  a  crude  superstition,  on  this  point, 
Bohme  has  attributed  to  our  author.  If,  in  this  pas- 
sage, he  really  meant  to  express  a*  belief  in  the  exis* 
tence  of  such  a  city  beyond  the  sky,  he  would  na- 
turally believe  also  in  that  of  a  Mount  Zion,  and, 
if  in  that,  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  not,  with 

Rabbi  Samuel,  have  believed  in  a  nVVD  hti^  *J^D> 
t.  e.  a  heavenly  Sinai,  and  thus  we  may  at  last 
transport  the  whole  map  of  the  earth  into  heaven. 
That  Zion,  and,  of  course,  Jerusalem  also,  stand  here 
only  as  symbols,  would  appear  a  necessary  conclusion 
from  the  contrast  to  the  o^og  '^Xa^oj/ji^svov.^  Paul  has. 
Gal.  iv.  employed  ri  &vea  ^Is^ouifaX^/ji,  undeniably  in  the 
same  sense  as  6  'I^jpa^X  roD  0cou,  Gal.  vi.  16.  Even 
when,  in  the  Revelations,  John  calls  the  city  of  God 
the  new  Jerusalem,  his  language  indicates  that  this 
term  denotes  a  eivitast  which  is  to  spring  from  the 
members  of  the  glorified  kingdom  of  God.  But,  it  is 
going  too  far  to  ascribe  such  crude  representations 
even  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  writers.     This 

■  How  natural  a  symbolical  phrase  of  this  sort  is  to  every 
man  not  wholly  destitute  of  feeling  and  imagination,  may  be 
seen  from  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  martys  (in  Euseb.  De 
Martyr,  Palaat  chap.  U.),  who,  being  questioned  by  the  judge 
from  whence  be  came,  answered,  ''from  Jerusalem,**  that  is, from 
thespiritualJerusalem;  and,  from  political  mistrust,  being  again 
interrogated,  where  this  Jerusalem  lies,  replied  fr^«r  kw^ttn 
fikiy  In  many  instances,  how  much  more  sagaciously  has  the 
plain  sense  of  believers  explained  the  symbolical  language  of 
Scripture  than  its  learned  expounders. 
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we  have  already  remarked,  when  adducing,  at  ix.  8.» 
their  observations  respecting  the  heavenly  temple. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  their  declarations  in 
regard  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  Synedrium,  Sinai, 
and  schools  of  doctrine,  &c.  We  find,  in  these  writers 
the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  on  the  '*  Corresponden- 
ces" fully  developed  ;  a  doctrine,  perhaps,  first  sug- 
gested by  Exod.  xxv.  40,  Some  have  formed  upon 
it  still  grosser  representations  of  heavenly  things  than 
those  by  which  the  Swedish  TheosopWst  pourtrays 
the  kingdom  of  the  angels  and  devils.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  have  connected,  with  that  doctrine,  the 
Platonic  idea,  that  every  thing  earthly  has  its  ^ira^dhw/- 
fMt  with  God  •  in  which  sense,  for  instance,  in  the 
book  Jalkut  Kubeni  it  is  said,  that  every  one  of  the 

earthly  schools  of  instruction  has  its  75f*|  nb>  it» 

strength  and  its  protection  in  a  heavenly  one, — a  near 
approach  to  the  representation  of  the  Persian  Fer- 

versl    A  number  of  Rabinical  passages  on  D*7tJ^Tl* 

tJ^J/O  Sb^  tnay  be  seen  in  Wetstein,  on  Gal.  iv.  26., 
and  in  Schdttgen*s  Dissertation,  De  Hierosolyma 
ecelesii.  On  e^rov^dmg^  also,  comp.  the  the  Introduc* 
tlon  to  ehap«  viii.,  and  the  passages  there  cited.  The 
City  of  God  having  been  mentioned,  the  mention  of 
its  inhabitants  follows.  These  consist  of  two  classes, 
of  angelic  spirits  and  of  men,  the  former  called  par- 
ticularly by  the  Rabbis  1^2^  tt^SoS)  "  the  Divine 
family,"  of  the  others,  in  their  perfected  state,  it  is  said 
that  they  are  hdyysXoiy  Luke  xx.  36. ;  both  classes 
bear  the  name  of  uhi  Qsou.  That  mankind,  recon. 
ciled  and  sanctified  through  Christ,  are  again  to  be 
adopted  into  the  great  spiritual  union  in  heaven,  is 
declared  by  Paul  also,  Eph.  i.  10.  Col.  i.  20.,  and 
is  the  object  of  the  prayer  taught  by  Christ  himself, 
Matth.  vi.  10.  Of  what  follows  the  punctuation  is 
disputed.  We  have  had  above  one  view,  that  of 
Bengel,  according  to  which  the  &yy€Xoi  and  the  «'fw* 
T^oKoi  are  summed  up,  as  two  different  classes,  among 
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the  fi^^iddtg.    The  Latin  translators,  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian,  in  the  Polyglot,  connect  fivoidtw  o.yy%>Mf 
vavfiyu^ii  in  one  proposition,  yet  in  such  a  way  that 
they  translate  as  if  /M)^id6w  stood  in  the  text ;  the 
Vulgate:  ei  muharum  millium  angeiarum  freguen- 
tiam^     The  Greek  interpreters,  likewise,  connect 
these  words ;  but  they  take  fivoid^tv  absolutely,  and 
dyysXm  vavnyO^si  as  in  apposition  with  it,  and  so,  in 
like  manner,  the  Cod,  Alex,^  which,  as  is  well  known, 
marks  smaller  divisions  by  points  inserted  at  the  side 
of  the  letters,  above  the  line ;  among  expositors  Seb. 
Schmid,  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and  Kuinol  have  taken 
this  view.     On  the  other  hand,  Beza  ha^i  connected 
wayfi'/{/^ii  with  the  following  xa/  UxXriffic^  in  this  be 
was  followed  by  Piscator,  £r,  Schmid,  Nosselt  (who. 
understands,  however,  by  the  T^aroroxot  the  angels 
themselves,  so  that  this  proposition  would  be  in  appo- 
sition with  fiugtdatv  dyys'Km),  de  Wette  and  others. 
There  is  certainly  some  inducement  to  adopt  this  tton- 
nection  of  the  words,  in  (Lv^tdm  standing  apparently 
too  bare  in  the  sentence,  especially  as  it  is  without  the 
article.     Still,  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  term  /Mu^tdds^ 
was  wont  to  be  employed  to  denote  the  hosts  of  moro^ 
exalted  spirits  who  surround  God,  see  Deut.  xxxiii. 
2.    Ps.  Ixviii.  18.     Dan.  vit.  10.     Rev.  v.  11.,  and, 
particularly,  Jude  v.  10.     The  word,  therefore,  might 
have  received  vim  nominis  propriif  and,  accordingly, 

*  The  Italic^  which  translates,  multUudinem  angeiorum  frt^ 
qumtem,  makes  us  ooDcIude  that  they  did  not  read  ^mi^mQm,  but 
rather  considered  m-mf^yv^u  as  in  apposition  with  fut^*^'  Thia 
conception  of  the  passage  lies  also  at  the  foundation  of  the  ver-- 
sion,  according  to  which  Augustine,  Qucut,  168.  in  Gen,,  dtes, 
od  milHa  angehrum  eaultantium.  Codex  D.  has,  indeed,  at  the 
first  hand,  ftut^Un  iyUn ;  but,  on  this  passage  precisely,  it  haa 
many  copyist*s  errors  at  the  first  hand.  The  majority  of  com- 
mentators, also,  who  allege  that  Origen,  o.  Cels.  7,  29.,  read 
fM^i£itt9,  have  done  so  improperly.  Spencer,  certainly,  has  that 
reading,  but  Hitechel,  on  the  authority  of  numerous  Codd. 
reads  fut^tAfny^.~*o  does  de  la  Rue,  and  also  De  prine.  iv.  22.  • 
and  c.  Cels.  Q,  6.,  there  is  found  in  the  same  citation  aa  in  thia 
passage  nv^idftu 
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be  used  without  an  article.  Meanwhile  we  might 
here  take  it  indefinitely  <<  to  myriads."  We  are  Ted 
to  eonceive  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  spirits  as 
superior  to  that  of  human  spirits  from  the  great  Dum- 
ber of  their  various  olasaes  and  orders.  The  division 
which  has  received  currency  through  E^bevir's  edition 
is  moreover  opposed,  1.  By  xoc/  always  beginning  a 
new  member,  in  the  remaining  members  of  this  se- 
cond half;  2.  By  the  connection  of  both  substantives 
^aitnyu§t4  xai  ixx\fi<ft(f  Ibnning  a  kind  of  tautology ;  3. 
By  the  expression  vwhyMiti  being  much  less  suitable 
to  the  tceleiia  miiUani  still  upon  earth  than  the  an* 
gels.  JJtuttiyups  denotes  a  festal  assembly,  especially 
those  assemblies  at  the  Olympic  Games  which  were 
kM  with  songs  and  dancing ;  it  contains,  therefore, 
the  Predicate  of  blessedness,  comp.  the  Scholiast  on 
JEschylus,  Septem  c.  Theb.  v.  206.  in  Blomfield, 
where  ^schylus  mentions  the  Tav^yvPtg  Ss»y.  Now 
the  angels  are  conceived  as  continually  lauding  and 
praising  God,  Ps.  ciii.  20.  cxlviii.  2.  Luke  ii.  13. 
Rev.  V.  II. 

Ver.  23.^ — By  the  v^carSroKot  some  have  understood 
the  patriarchs,  others  the  Apostles,  and  others,  again, 
the  martyrs  (Rev.  xiv.  4.)  or  the  first  Judaeo-Chris* 
tianis.  All  these  views,  however,  are  opposed  at  the 
outset,  by  this,  that  so  small  a  number  would  not  have 
been  called  fxxXjjtfra.  If  we  understand  by  them  those 
already  departed,  the  views  of  Bengel  will  appear  the 
most  reasonable.  He  thinks  all  believing  Israelites 
are  comprehended  in  the  number,  praetertim  pairiar^ 
ehaSy  and  understands,  as  the  distinction,  by  die  mib^ 
fMLfSt  dixaiuv  T$rs\ticitfi,evMVf  those  perfected  in  Christ: 
per  aUerog  duciiur  agmen  beatorumt  per  alieros  elaudi' 
tur*  Menken  has  strictly  followed  Bengel.  But,  we 
can  never'  by  the  dixatoi  rtTtKuotfMni  understand  ex- 
clusively the  just  men  of  the  New  Testament ;  for, 
agreeably  to  xi.  40.,  and  xii.  1.,  the  pious  of  the  Old 
Testament  must  be  comprehended  in  the  number. 
Besides,  it  would  be  quite  improper  to  apply  to  those 
already  perfect  in  heaven,  the  Predicate,  their  names 
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are  enrolled  in  heaven.  This  Predicate  expresses  in- 
deed, the  very  contrast  of  the  destiny  bestowed  on 
them  by  God  with  the  militia  in  which  they  combat 
upon  earth,  comp.  the  expositors  on  Dan.  xii.  1.  and 
Luke  X,  20.  It  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  the 
author  adds  this  Predicate  to  ixxXrigicf^  in  order  thus 
to  justify  that  connection  with  the  blessed  angels  in 
which  he  has  placed  those  who  are  still  struggling  up- 
on earth :  according  to  their  destinp,  according  to  their 
life  in  futh,(Phil.iii.20.  Col.  iii.  3),  they  are  already  in 
heaven.  Augustine  says,  De  civ.  Dei  1 0, 7. :  cum  angeUs 
sumus  una  eivitas  Dei,  cut  dicitur  in  Psalmo;  gloriosa 
de  te  dicta  mnt :  cititas  Dei,  CUJU8  pars  in  nobis  pere^ 
grinatur,  pars  in  illis  opitulatur.  The  authorities  do 
not  permit  us  to  read  sv  ov^avoTc  as  placed  before ;  but, 
it  is  besides  not  appropriate,  for  amtyiy^a/iifihw  con- 
tains the  main  idea.  The  predicate  of  first-born  de- 
notes the  first  rank  among  the  children  of  God,  on 
which  account  it  belongs,  xar  i^f%riVt  to  the  Messiah, 
(i.  6.);  and,  again  in  preference  to  the  rest  of  the 
faithful,  it  is  applied  to  those  chosen  ones  mentioned. 
Rev.  xiv.  4. ;  it  is  given  to  all  believers  in  James  i. 
18.  Upon  the  description  of  the  eivitas  Dei,  th^re 
follows  the  mention  of  the  head  of  it :  cujus  voluntas 
intelligibilis  atque  incommutabilis  lex  eorum  est,  as 
Augustine  observes  (James  iy.  12.).  Is  Tavrm^  in 
this  proposition,  dependant  upon  x^trfi  or  6so7  ?  The 
Vulgate  translates :  Judicem  omnium  Deum\  and  so 
also  the  majority  of  translators ;  the  Italic:  Deumon^ 
niumjudieem,  and  thus  Bengel  and  Knapp,  with  a 
comparison  of  Eph.  iv.  6.  Wall  (in  the  Bibliotk, 
Hasady  III.  204.)  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  con* 
struction  of  v&vrm  with  ec^;,  that  the  author's  inten- 
tion must  have  been  to  represent  that  spiritual  king- 
dom under  K  fkating  aspect,  and,  of  course,  to  con« 
ceive  God  rather  as  the  Father.  But,  why  has  he  in 
this  passage  mentioned  God  as  x^irfjg}  I  do  not 
think,  indeed,  that  he  has  done  so  in  order  to  enhance 
the  idea  of  terror^  but,  as  in  James  iv.  12^  to  point 
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out  God  as  the  legislative  head ;  in  the  law  lies  that 
which  binds  the  civitas  coeiestis,  and  hence  the  appo- 
sition x^ir^g  precedes,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  in 
the  same  manner  as  guiT9i§  in  Titus  i.  3.  Now  fol- 
lows, as  Bengel  expresses  it,  the  oeconomia  Christi  ; 
hoc  extremo  loco  apostolus  ea  enumerate  quae  maiorum 
oculos  oeconomiae  t>Ei  spletidore  perculsos  ex  oecono' 
mia  Christi  lenius  afficiant  et  repciqnL  On  a  retro- 
spect of  xi.  40.,  we  cannot  well  understand  by 
^svfiara  any  thing  else  than  the  Old  Testament 
believers  also.  Still,  although  we  do  not,  with  Ben- 
gel,  here  suppose  the  perfected  Christians  to  be 
meant,  we  can  adopt  his  words ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen  at  xi.  40.,  the  n^siuaig  of  those  Old  Testament 
believers  was  brought  about  only  through  a  looking 
towards  Christ,  and  reaches  its  accomplishment  only 
in  the  Messiah-kingdom  founded  by  Christ. 

Ver.  24. — There,  under  the  vaXaiit  dta0fixfiy  was  a 
fLsairfig^  who  himself  was  constrained  to  tremble^  here 
there  is  a  fisffirfjg^  who  reconciles ;  on  fASffirnjg  comp. 
at  viii.  22.  It  is  somewhat  striking  that  hta^xn  has, 
instead  of  xa/v^  (viii.  13.;  ix.  15.),  the  predicate  Aa, 
The  distinction  between  the  two  was  discussed  at 
viii.  13.,  where  it  appeared  that  xatvCg  is  the  appro- 
priate word.  Have  we,  in  this  place,  merely  an  ex- 
change of  the  synonymes  ?  That,  even  in  later  times, 
the  difference  of  meaning  was  known,  may  be  proved 
in  various  ways,  for  instance,  from  these  passages  of 
Eusebius  in  which  be  wishes  to  shew,  that  the  didatf** 
xayJa  of  the  Christians  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  not  m«x 
but  was  already  in  the  Old  Testament,  Hist.  EccL  1. 
2,  4.,  and,  again,  from  the  heathen  being  designated 
nog  Xa6g^  and  the  proselytes  ysd^uro/,  &c.  We  might 
here,  therefore,  as  well  as  at  Col.  iii.  10.  (comp. 
£ph.  ii.  15. ;  iv.  25.),  retain  the  signification  Jresh, 
Just  founded.  Still,  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
fi  via  dia^xfi  and  xa/vrj  are  used  promiscue ;  see,  for 
instance,  Theodore  Maps.  ed.  Wegnem^  1.  277* 

The  means  of  the  New  Covenant  institution  are 
especiaUy  mentioned*    The  genit.  ganigfMij  is  exn* 
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ployed  to  deuguate  the  purpose  or  end,  as  ;^ffif  oror/ce 
rns  ifftt^i^c  denotes  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  order 
to  confer  the  priesthood.  The  simihurity  of  the  ex- 
pression ^om'ttffi^  alfjbaroc*  2  Peter  L  2.,  produced  the 
reading  olfiMni  ^avrtffft^^  comp.  x.  22. ;  ix.  13.  The 
efficacy  of  ikis  covenant  blood  is  here  figuratively  re- 
presented. AhePs  blood  cried  to  God's  justice  for 
the  avemffing  dt  itmocenee  (xi.  4.),  this  blood  cries 
to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  guilty.  If  we  read  x^sTrrov, 
which  is  most  accredited  by  external  evidence,  it  will 
stand  adverbially,  <<  more  excellently,"  but,  then,  from 
this  formal  signification,  we  cannot  separate  the  real 
reference,  that  the  eontents  also  of  what  is  spoken  are 
more  excellent.  Some  authorities,  it  appears,  read 
the  Neuir.  rh  "AfitX^  instead  of  ^a^A  rbv  " A^i\  so  that 
"A^^K  would  be  the  Genitive.  This  results  only  from 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  that  Brachyology,  which 
occurs  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  In  the 
New  Testament,  see  (Matth.  v.  20).  Bev.  xia.  II. 
2  Peter  i.  1.,  in  Latin,  in  Justin,  4.  ^  L :  auti  Juci" 
tuts  nulU  iyranno  comparamdmrn,  instead  of:  nuUius 
t^ranni  facinorL  Heioiehen  gives  copious  vouchers 
tor  this  Mage,  on  Euseb.  HUl.  EceL  6.  3.,  and,  for 
the  Hebrew,  see  Ewald,  Gr.  Gramm.  s*  614.  Grotius, 
in  this  verse  improperly  compares  mi^a  Kdt/V^  Heb. 
xi.  4. 

Ver.  25. — The  Author,  with  a  retrospective  refer, 
ence  to  the  va^rriaavTOy  ver.  19.,  warns  his  readers, 
as  at  iv.  8.;  iii.  11.,  against  following  the  destructive 
example  of  the  Jews.  However,  there  can  only  be  an 
allusum  to  that  va^atritffBcu,  for  unbelief  was  not  at 
least  the  first  cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  people  there 
mentioned.  AaXwv  appears  to  refer  especially  to 
Christ,  as  a  resumption  of  the  preceding  XaXoSyri. 
However,  when  we  find,  c  i.  1.,  6  Bthg  iXdXtitfsv  nM^ 
iv  \ii^^  we  perceive  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  Author, 
the  reference  to  God  and  to  Christ  must  meet  to* 
gether.  If  we  grant  this,  we  shall  be  disqualified  from 
pressing  a  separation  of  the  two  references  in  what 
follows,  where  the  question,  whether  the  M  ov^»wy 
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;^/eitar/^«v,  be  €h>d  or  Christy  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  inquiries.  Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of 
those  words,  on  which  so  much  has  been  said,  we  ob* 
serve,  that  the  A  uthor  here  employs  the  fraet,  XaXouv* 
ro,  regarding  the  preaching  of  God  in  Christ,  both 
here  and  at  iii.  15.,  as  one  continually  addressed  to 
the  community.  In  the  following  words  there  is 
again,  as  in  c.  ii.  2.  3.,  and  x.  28,  29.,  a  like  relation 
in  degree  between  the  punishment  of  a  contempt  of 
the  New  and  of  the  Old  Covenant,  as  there  is  in  re« 
spect  of  the  dignity  of  each.  As  rhv  M  yn^  x^nA^^'- 
^oyra  and  rhv  air  nh^amv  we  conceive,  according  to 
c.  i.  ].,  to  be  rh  0c Jv  XaXijcrairra  sv  MutOttp  xai  h  v/^« 
Instead  of  the  simple  s^uyov,  the.cod.  A.  C,  and  some 
other  authorities  have  i^i(puyGv,  as  at  ii.  3.  The  use 
of  the  simplex  pro  oompodto  is  found  in  the  older, 
and  hence  solemn,  and  poetical  language.  For  the 
Greek  see  Schafer  on  Gregor.  Corinth,  p.  589* ;  for 
the  Latin,  Bremi  on  Cornel.  Nepos  Lysand.  2.  3., 
Frotscher  on  QuinciiL  10.  p.  90,  &c.,  especially  in 
Tacitus :  asperare,  cderare,  ciere,  &c.  See  Botticher 
Lex.  Tacit,  p.  lix.  *  Avotrr^ipec^aJ  rtva  is  said,  also, 
by  Classical  writers  of  the  unwilling  turning  of  one's 
self  away,  Oed.  Col.  v.  §36.  Matth.  v.  43.  To  a^r' 
w^amv  we  supply  once  more  y(fffW^Ti^ovra^  comp. 
John  iii.  31.  1  Cor.  xv.  4?.  49.  noXX^D  /toeXXov  is 
put  Brachylogically,  on  which  comp.  Mattbia,  §.  634. 
a  Hermann  on  Oed.  Rex.  810.  817-  We  must 
here  conceive  to  be  added  (ii.  2.),  the  positive  notion 

Ver.  26,  27.— If  ver.  25.  has  been  the  source  of 
very  detailed  inquiries,  this  is  still  more  the  case'  with 
these  two  verses.  D'Outrein  has  devoted  to  the 
three  verses  no  less  than  58  Quarto  pages  of  exposition. 
The  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  passage, 
Haggai  ii.  6 — 9.,  to  which  our  passage  refers,  is  full 
of  difficulty,  and  has  given  rise  to  very  different  views 
of  the  passage.  Frischmuth,  in  the  The*,  antiqq.  I., 
Mieg  in  the  Thes.  nevus  I.,  and  Verschuir  in  his 
Dissertations  have  presented  us  with  some  profound 
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investigations;  and  Hengstenberg  has  treated  the 
passage  with  great  depth  of  learning  in  the  Christolo- 
gie.  III.  s.  353.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  6nd  so  much 
difficulty  as  the  more  ancient  interpreters.  Without 
entering,  therefore,  upon  the  great  mass  of  heteroge- 
neous views,  artificial  expositions-^the  essence  of  ar- . 
bitrariness  is  that  of  Storr — and  even  of  proposals  to 
alter  the  reading,  I  will  here  state  my  own  view. 

At  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  voice  of  God  shook 
the  earth,  Exod.  xix.  18.  Judges  v.  4.  This 
shaking  was  the  outward  symbol  of  the  movement 
Vrhich  then  took  place  in  the  kingdom  of  mind. 
Com  p.  Acts  ii.  3.  The  Author  intends  to  say,  that 
a  for  greater  movement  began  at  the  establishment  of 
the  New  Covenant.  The  passage  in  Haggai  ii.  6. 
presents  itself  conveniently  for  connecting  this  thought, 
as  in  it  there  is  mention,  with  reference  to  the  future, 
of  a  shaking  of  heavtn.  According  to  the  explana- 
tion which  Hengstenberg,  following  Verschuir,  has 
given  of  that  passage  of  the  prophets,  the  shaking  of 
heaven  and  earth,  is  an  image  of  violent  agitation 
among  the  empires  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  shine  forth  in  its 
glory,  Corap.  Is.  xiii.  13.  Ps.  Ix.  4.  1  Mace.  i.  21. 
The  correctness  of  this  exposition  is  evidenced  by  the 
22d  ver.  of  the  same  chapter  of  the  Prophet.  There 
18  no  historical  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  pas- 
sage, however,  in  our  Author,  but  merely  a  link- 
ing on  of  his  own  thought  to  the  words  of  Scripture. 
Hence  the  freedom  with  which  he  has  modified  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  For  while  they  have:  In  aVo^ 
ty^  ^it^u  ro¥  ov^avhv  xai  r^v  yriv,  xai  riiv  BdXatftfav  xai 
r^v  ^fl^dvf^  our  Author,  quoting  it  freely,  has  put : 
4>\f  fi6vov  rriv  y^v  cLKkdi,  xai  rbv  ou^av^v,  and  has  laid  an 
emphasis  upon  in  af^a^,  notwithstanding  these  words 
are  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  Our 
Author  understands  by  the  prophetical  promise,  that, 

'  ''  Yet  once  I  will  shake  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the 
•ea  and  the  dry  land,"  i.  e.  «  not  only  the  earth  but  the  heaven 
also." 
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CD  the  new  shaking,  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  and  be  succeeded  by  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  This  is 
that  great  shaking  which  took  place  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  Covenant.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  takes  advantage  of  the  en  aVa^  of  the  prophetic 
passage,  in  order  to  connect  with  it  another  thought 
descriptive  of  the  glory  of  the  New  Covenant,  namely, 
that,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  7>  H.,  it  is  not 
xara^ovfiivov  but  /^ivoy;  that  is,  if  we  employ  the  ex- 
pression '<  once  more,"  it  commonly  conveys,  the 
meaning,  that  this  once  is  the  last  time, — this  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  by  the  Author,  who  even  strengthens 
the  thought  by  another,  that  the  furaOigsg  of  that 
which  formerly  existed  from  the  beginning  had  been 
kept  in  view  in  the  establishment  of  it.  Conij*. 
ch.  vii.  12.,  viii.  9,  13.» 

Two  views-  there  are,  however,  differing  from  that 
which  we  have  stated,  and  these  we  must  not  pass  by 
without  remark*  It  is  believed  by  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  interpreters,  that  we  cannot  understand  by  ree 
cdXfvofiiva,  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  the  present 
universe,  but  that  these  words  rather  denoted  the 
Jewish  Theocracy;  so  Justinian,  Gerhard,  Calov, 
Coccejus,  and  especially  the  moderns^  Morus,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Bohme,  Kuindl.  Some,  like  d'Outrein,  con- 
nect both  references.  Iken,  in  an  erudite  treatise,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Dissert,  p.  580.,  has  bestowed 
great  pains  in  discovering  reasons  against  referring 
ra  (fa\ev6fism  to  any  thing  else  than  to  the  Jewish 

'  Hengstenberg  (Christologie,  p.  351.),  in  a  peremptory 
way,  pronounces  a  mistake  of  opinion,  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  lays  a  stress  upon  the  trt  «(«*«&  and  maintains,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  zrX.  should  be  supplied  after  the  Srei,  so 
that  properly  the  writer,  according  to  him,  wishes  again  to 
cite  the  whole  sentence.  His  obseryations  would  be  worthy 
of  more  attention,  if  the  prophetic  declaration  had  been  cited 
some  verses  before.  But  the  fact  that  it  so  immediately  pre- 
cedes  goes  quite  against  that  assumption ;  to  which  may  be 
added  that,  as  is  shewn  by  our  exposition,  it  is  precisely  the 
Ut  Mral  which  is  thoroughly  serviceable  to  the  writer's  purpotse. 
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Theocracy.  His  reasons,  however,  are  merely  pre- 
sumptuous ;  for  be  puts  forward  as  the  chief  of  them, 
that,  accordiog  to  ver.  28.,  believers  receive  the 
fia^iXiia  AedXturog  upon  earth,  that,  of  course,  we 
cannot  by  this  understand  the  regmm  gloriae,  but 
only  the  regnwn  graiiae^  and  that,  therefore,  the 
ifa\tv6fisva,  must  denote  the  earthly  Jewish  economy. 
The  exposition  of  ver.  28.  will  shew  that  this  reason 
is  inadmissible. 

If  rA  ^a\sv4fi£va  be  intended  to  refer  to  the  Jewish 
Theocracy,  our  Author  must  have  understood  by 
heaven  and  eartl^'  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  the 
Jewish  Theocracy.  And,  indeed,  some  Christian  in- 
terpreters suppose  that  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Haggai,  denote  the  Jews  and  Heathen,  or,  as 
Coccejus  has  taken  great  pains  to  shew,  that  heaven, 
with  the  prophets,  frequently  denotes  the  principes 
polUiae  Judaieae-  But  the  Author  previously  took 
the  shaking  of  the  earth  in  its  primitive  sense ;  and 
when  he  now  adds  the  heavens,  we  can  imagine  this 
shaking  to  be  taken  in  no  other  than  its  primitrve 
sense  also.  It  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  some  reminiscence  in  his  meaning  of  the  words 
of  Christ :  at  dwdf^ng  ruv  ou^avuv  <fakiv&f}(fovrat, 
Matth.  xxiv.  29.  Perhaps,  also,  the  verb  mnTy  might 
be  considered  as  less  appropriate  when  made  to  refer 
to  the  Jewish  Constitution,  than  when  employed  in 
reference  to  the  machina  mnndi.  Another  doubtful 
circumstance  arises  from  the  want  of  logical  exactness 
in  the  proposition :  **  the  changeable  is  made  that 
the  unchangeable  may  remain.*'  Influenced  by  this 
circumstance.  Lamb.  Bos  conjectured  inirovrifuvm., 
and  I  ken,  in  the  treatise  we  have  mentioned,  recom- 
mended, for  /^syg/v,  the  signification  "  to  expect"  We 
shall  see,  however,  that  this  doubt  is  of  little  conse- 
quence when  we  come  to  suppose  a  greater  concise- 
ness of  expression,  and  conceive  the  notion  of  taking 
the  place  of  as  included  in  that  of  remaining.  When 
it  is  aflerwards  said,  xiii.  1.,  ^  (ptXadiKpia  ft^mru,  there 
is  included  in  the  expression  the  notion  that  it  exists. 
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The  fisvsiv  of  the  renewed  machina  mundi  is  spoken 
of  also  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  22. :  h  r^ov  yd^^  6  w^vhg  xai^hg 
xaifi  y^  xa/v^,  a  ly^  iFotu  ^<vs/  kvwrtoy  sfioUf  xrX.*  and 
comp.  also  2  Cor.  iii.  7*  11.,  and  in  our  Ep.  xiii.  14. 

Ver.  28. — The  term  lutPaXafi^dvuv  r^v  ^aciktiav  is 
borrowed  from  Dan.  vii.  18.,  where  it  is  said :  cra^a- 
X^'vJ/stf'^s  Hv  ^fffXiiav,  oiytot  u^idtov,  and,  according  to 
our  Author's  opinion,  the  expression  implies  a  partici- 
pation in  the  royal  dignity,  the  reigning  with  Christ, 
1  Peter  H.  9.  Rev.  i.  6.;  v.  10.  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 
This  kingdom  is  substantially  existing  now,  and  will 
appear  openly  in  the  end,  Col.  iii.  4.  The  conjunc- 
tive ix^M^  is  the  accredited  reading.  But,  if  we 
take  x^i'^  ^"  ^^^  sense  of  grace  (Gnade),  the  indica- 
tive will  appear  to  be  more  suitable.  We  find  it  also 
in  a  number  of  Codd  minusd  and  in  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  been  followed  by  Luther.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  take  %af/v»  as  Chrysostom  does,  in  the 
signification  of  thanks,  it  will  justify  the  use  of  the 
conjunctive. 

Ver.  29. — The  author  here  shows  himself  a  scribe 
who  rightly  divides  the  word  (2  Tim.  ii.  15.),  and 
who,  as'it  is  said,  Jude  v.  23.,  saves  some  with  fear. 
He  has  just  shewn  the  greatness  of  the  grace  attained 
in  Christ,  and,  again,  he  alarms  his  readers  as  he 
takes  up  the  Old  Testament  declaration,  Deut.  iv. 
24.  The  expression,  "  God  is  a  consuming  fire," 
will  be  unwelcome  at  a  time  when  even  what  Scrip- 
ture says  of  the  6^fi  rod  0soD  is  deemed  too  hard  by 
many.  But  does  John  express  any  thing  less  when 
setting  light  in  the  place  of  Jire,  he  says :  "  God  is  a 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  ?" 

*  <*  For  as  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which  I  make 
remain  before  me,"  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EXHOBTATION  TO  CONSTANCY,  S8PECIAJLLY  IN  THE 
PURE  FAITH. QONCLUSION. 

Ver.  1 — 8. — Single  ChrUtian  virtues. 

Ver.  1,  2, — A  sound  Christian  faith  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sound  Christian  life.  Hence,  what  a  Paul 
writes  of  Christian  faith  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  dis- 
course of  Christian  life ;  and  we  have  seen,  too,  in 
that  part  of  this  Epistle  which  we  have  gone  through, 
constant  references  to  Christian  life  unveiling  them- 
selves in  the  doctrines  of  faith.  The  roots  of  Chris- 
tian life  have  been  planted  in  what  is  called  the  dog- 
matical part ;  now  a  few  branches  are  indicated  which 
ought  to  be  found  on  every  healthy  Christian  trecr- 
Paul  sometimes  joins  his  paraeneses  to  the  dogmatical 
part  by  a  deductive  ovv,  Rom.  xii.  1.  In  accordance 
with  this,  all  Christian  efforts  afker  virtue  must  first  of 
all  be  directed  to  ascertain  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  life  be  rightly  laid,  and  then,  in 
agreement  with  these,  be  bent  to  particular  points. 
There  are  men  who  never  commit  a  fault,  but  their 
whole  life  is  a  fault. 

The  object  of  the  first  exhortation  is  to  render 
frequent  among  them  that  mark  of  Christian  ddiX- 
(poTTig^  1  Peter  ii.  I7.,  by  which  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord  were  known  as  his,  John  xiii.  35.  Comp. 
Rom.  xii.  10.  1  Thess.  iv.  9.  1  Peter  ii.  I7.  2  Peter 
i.  7*  With  the  glow  of  brotherly  love  which  distin- 
guished the  first  period  of  Christianity,  the  39th 
chapter  of  Tertullian's  Apolog.  discourses  of  the  ^/Xa- 
bik<pia  of  the  Christian  church ;  vide^  the  heathen 
have  exclaimed,  ut  invicem  se  dUigant. — In  Rom.  xii. 
13.  2  Pet.  iv.  9.  1  Tim.  iii.  2.,  we  have  exhortations, 
in  like  manner,  to  ^/Xo^ev/a,  Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis 
reasonably  leaves  for  our  consideration,  whether  the 
agreeable  arrangement  of  our  Inns  may  not  have  ren- 
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dered  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  in  a  great  degree  su- 
perfluous,— ^the  establishments  for  life  assurance, 
and  associations  against  injury  by  hail,  diminished 
the  necessity  of  trust  in  God  ! — The  motive  for  hos- 
pitality is  selected  with  thoughtful  simplicity  from 
Gen.  xvii).  and  xix.  According  to  Matth.  xxv.  44, 
45.,  they  who  receive  the  brethren  entertain  a  still 
higher  guest  than  the  angels. 

Ver.  3. — The  sympathy  of  the  Christians  with 
their  captive  brethren  gave  occasion  for  the  mockery 
of  Lucian.  'fig  ^v^ehsfjAm  is  explained  most  simply, 
^<  as  if  you  €bctu  shared  in  their  imprisonment/' — ^by 
virtue  of  such  a  sympathy  with  all  the  members  of 
the  whole  spiritual  body,  as  Paul  expresses  it,  1  Cor. 
xii.  26.  2  Cor.  xi,  29.  This,  however,  gives  rise  to  a 
difficulty,  for  we  are  obliged  to  take  w;  in  a  different 
acceptation  here,  and  in  the  subsequent  parallel  pro- 
position, where  it  is  causal.  Hence,  CEcumenius 
adopted  a  causal  signification  here  also :  "  as  ye  are 
intimately  connected  with  them."  Others  have  ren. 
dered  it :  *^  as  ye  are  fettered  in  the  same  (Tw,aa." 
We  are  rather  inclined,  with  Bohme,  to  think  that  the 
fellowship  in  captivity  stands  metaphorically  for  all 
the  sufferings  by  which  the  church  was  oppressed,  as, 
on  the  other  side,  Paul,  1  Thess.  ii.  14.,  and  Peter, 
I  Pet.  V.  9.  comfort  the  suffering  Christians  with  the 
consolation  that  the  communities  every  where  suffer 
the  same.  But,  <<  to  be  bound,"  is  certainly  not  a 
correct  tropical  expression  to  denote  the  xaxovyiMai, 
The  case  must  frequently  occur  of  a  writer  putting  in 
parallel  propositions  the  same  word  with  a  difference 
of  signification  ;  so,  for  instance,  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  31., 
has  not  given  the  otg  in  wi  fi^  xarax^ufiivos  quite  the 
same  force  as  the  ug  which  occurs  several  times  pre- 
viously ;  that  is,  the  preceding  u$  denotes  merely  a 
likeness  in  the  sentiment,  whereas  in  ug  fi^  xara;^^- 
/ISV04  it  denotes  a  likeness  in  the  outward  appearance 
— what  is  called  the  Capk  veriiatis, — 'Ev  ctafMiTt  that^ 
as  at  2  Cor.  v.  6.,  is  said  of  the  earthly  existence,  ex- 
posed to  every  danger ;  according  to  Beza  it  is  equi- 

TOL.  II.  M 
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▼alent  to  en  personne;   according  to  Calvin,  ifoitflbei 
signifies  the  ecclesia. 

Ver.  4.— Do  the  words  rifi,iog  6  ydfiog  h  *ira(Siy  to 
which,  as  in  ver.  5.,  Itfro^  must  be  supplied,  contain  a 
warning  against  lasciviousness,  or  against  the  Ascetic 
rejection  of  marriage  then  prevalent  among  the  Jew- 
ish  and  Heathen  sects,  of  which  Paul  speaks,  1  Tim. 
iv.  3.,  and  against  which  also,  1  Cor.  vii.  1.,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  recommendation  of  celibacy  is  directed  ? 
The  subsequent  words  of  the  verse  appear  to  favour 
the  former  conception,  which  is  followed  by  Beza, 
while  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  consider  the  words 
as  a  rectification  of  some  heretical  views.      They 
were,  indeed^  employed  by  the  venerable  Paphnutius 
in  the  Council  of  Nice,  for  the  justification  of  the 
marriage  state.     According  to  the  marginal  remarks 
on  the.  New  Testament  by  Luther,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  D.  Paul  Luther,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
9th  vol.  of  Walch's  edition,  Luther  refers  r^a/og  only 
to  caution  against  lasciviousness.      The  Protestant 
polemics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  strenuously  urged 
the  iv  waff/  as  a  proof  that  marriage  is  not  unsuitable 
to  any  state,  and  therefore  not  to  that  of  a  priest ; 
whereas  Roman  Catholic  interpreters  have  either,  in- 
stead of  stfrw,  supplied  an  hri  to  rifuog,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  proposition,  or,  they  have 
taken  h  neattt  as  neuter :  "  in  all  points."      Comp. 
Calov  on  the  passage,  and  Gerhard's  Lod,  t.  xiii. 
p.  156.-— In  our  opinion,  the  Author's  primary  design 
was  undoubtedly  to  warn  against  lewdness.      The 
chief  reason  for  this  opinion  lies  in  the  xai  ^  xoirri 
afiJoufrog.     This  predicate  d/ii/avrog  designates,  when 
applied  to  matrimonial  relations,  chastity  :  thus  Wisd. 
iii.  13.  iv.  2.     Comp.  {j^iamiv  and  fioXvvstv  r^v  xo/njv  of 
the  doings  of  incontinence,  in  the  passages  quoted  in 
Wetstein.     Thus  rifitog  o  yd/nog,  being  placed  close  by 
it,  cannot  well  refer  to  any  thing  else,  although  cer- 
tainly  it  contains  an  indirect  proof  for  the  Divine  in- 
stitution of  marriage.     This,  indeed,  is  not  by  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church  doubted  in  the  general,  but 
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only  as  regards  the  priestly  state.  Hence,  to  the 
Protestant  conception  of  h  ^ratf/,  which,  moreover, 
Cajetan  has  given  in  all  its  strictness,  Bellarmin  re- 
plied, that  ly  ^a(fi  could  not  be  taken  in  an  uncondi- 
tiond  generality,  otherwise  it  would  include  a  justifi- 
cation of  incest.  If  the  passage  really  contain  a  warn- 
ing against  lasciviousness,  the  iv  'jratrs  can  refer  only 
to  persons.  In  a  contrary  case,  it  might  be  a  neuter, 
as,  for  example.  Col.  i.  18.,  and  as  many  would  have 
it  taken  also  in  ]  Cor.  xv.  26.  Eph.  i.  23.  Here, 
however,  the  contrast  to  the  iv  fie^u  not  being  dis- 
tinctly indicated,  we  must  abide  by  the  reference  to 
persons.  Besides,  in  considering  the  question,  whether 
the  declaration  be  directed  against  a  disregard  of 
marriage,  we  must  inquire  if  this  tendency  of  the 
Ascetic  spirit  may  be  expected  to  have  prevailed  in 
Palestine.  It  is  true  that  those  against  whom  Paul 
contends  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy  were  Judaists; 
still  it  is  well  known  that  the  rejection  of  marriage 
never  found  much  favour  among  the  Jewish  Ascetics. 
The  Essenes,  indeed,  regarded  celibacy  as  a  higher 
step,  but  they  permitted  marriage  among  their  mem- 
bers ;  the  Sampsaeans  (according  to  Credner  only  a 
— Slower — order  of  the  former)  received  it,  the  Cle- 
mentines do  not  reject  it ;  the  Judaists  in  Corinth, 
against  whom  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  40.  (as  has  lately 
been  supposed  by  Neander  and  Billroth)  urges  his 
opinion,  expressly  insisted  upon  it,  and  there  is  no 
particular  mention  of  the  rejection  of  marriage  by  the 
heretical  teachers  at  Colosse. — The  exclusion  of  in- 
ordinate sensual  lust  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  de- 
clared with  equal  rigour  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  Eph.  v.  5. 
Ver.  5. — ^The  cause  of  covetousness  lies  in  an  insa- 
tiable mind  ;  hence  in  Paul  the  exhortation  to  be  con- 
tented with  little^  i  Tim.  vi.  8.,  and  his  own  asser- 
tion, that  in  the  'jra^6v  he  had  always  enough,  Phil.  iv. 
11.;  hence,  also,  the  forbidding  by  our  Lord  of 
anxious  cares  for  the  morrow,  Matth.  vi.  34.,  and  in 
our  Lord's  prayer  the  petition  only  for  the  wants  of 
the  passing  day,  Matth.  vi.  11.     According  to  1  Tim. 
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vi.  10.  the  pXa^yv^in  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  a  decla- 
ration, however,  which  we  must  not  take  in  the  strict- 
est sense.  We  are  preserved  from  the  fi(^/fivav  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  divine  assurance,  that  God  never 
forsakes.  Notice  has  been  taken  of  this  citation  in 
the  note  at  p.  48.  We  cannot  well  refer  aMg^  which 
Bohme,  however^  holds  to  be  allowable,  back  to  6  06o^, 
it  no  doubt  denotes  the  subject ;  God,  who  is  ever 
present  to  the  mind.  Still  we  may  not  venture  to 
affirm,  what  Kuinol  asserts  at  Luke  i.  17*»  and  repeats 
in  his  Comm.  on  our  passage,  that  in  Deut.  xxxii.  39. 
and  Psalm  cii.  28.  K^H  >s  the  name  of  Jehovah.* 
We  say  precisely  in  the  same  way :  "  Nun^  Er  wirds 
wohl  machen;**  in  the  Old  Testament  comp.  Job 
xxiv.  23.  Proverbs  x.  24. 

Ver.  6. — The  author's  own  thought^  clothed  in  the 
venerable  language  of  Scriptnre,  (Ps.  cxviii.  6.);  the 
words  of  the  pious  of  ancient  times  become,  through- 
out all  ages,  true  again  in  the  mouths  of  believers. 

Ver.  7- — The  reader  is  here  reminded  of  the  former 
rulers  of  the  community,  already  departed;  and, 
hence,  we  have  a  proof,  although  not  a  strong  one, 
that  the  community  had  existed  for  some  time.  In 
our  Epistle  only  there  occurs,  instead  of  the  usual 
hm6xovoi  and  le^itf^hr^oi^  and  that  too  thrice  (namely 
here,  and  at  ver.  17  and  24.),  the  name  iiyovfitm  for 
those  who  presided  over  the  community.  In  this 
Schuiz  believed  he  had  discovered  a  proof,  that  the 
community  of  the  receivers  of  the  Epistle  had  a  form 
of  church  government  different  from  that  which  gene, 
rally  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church.  But  the 
expression  rather  denotes  leaders  of  the  community 
in  general,  (Acts  XV.  22.);  as  ir^diardfitmy  1   Thess. 

■  Carpzov  proceeds  farthest  in  the  abuse  of  that  view  of 
K^n  and  of  «&r«f ,  which  was  first  promulgated  by  Reuchlin, 
when  he  translates  it  not  only  here,  but  also  i  ttvrit  in  ver.  8. 
with  the  article— God.  Michaelis  thinks  that,  from  the  •/  r«» 
ttifTf,  Acts  xix.  38.,  Dr.  Carpzov  might  just  as  well  have 
proved  that  mvrit  in  Greek  signifies  a  goldsm<t\. 
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V.  12.,  and  Toiitimg,  Eph.  iv.  11.,  are  also  simnar  ge- 
neral expressions.  We  find  the  same  term  in  Cle- 
ment of  Rome^  Ad  Corinth,  c.  1.  and  37m  and  in  the 
Martyr,  S.  Ignai,  §  4.  Chrysostom  also  explains  the 
expression  of  the  ivKSx&roiy  although  so  early  as  his 
time  tiyovfisvot  had  become  the  name  of  the  Abbots, 
It  was  the  duty  generally  of  the  rulers  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  exemplars,  1  Peter  y.  3.  1  Tim.  iv. 
12.  Titus  ii.  7.»  and  Paul  represents  himself  as  such 
to  his  readers,  Phil.  iii.  17.  More  especially  it  is  the 
termination  of  the  earthly  course  of  those  rulers  which 
is  intended  to  stir  up  the  community  to  remain  faith- 
ful, f^x^t  rov  TsXoui ;  as  avatfr^o^^,  however,  denotes 
the  course  of  life,  we  must  conceive  life  is  also  to  be 
included  in  it.  "ExSoLtrig,  like  i^odog  elsewhere,  is 
used  to  denote  the  end  of  life.*  It  is  not  here  dis- 
tinctly said,  that  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  violent 
death  by  martyrdom,  yet  sucb  a  meaning  is  not  im- 
probable ;  at  any  rate,  no  certain  proof  of  the  con- 
trary can  be  drawn  from  xii.  4.  The  &va  imparts 
great  force  to  the  avadiot^sTv^  in  so  much  that  Cicero, 
in  his  Epistles,  sometimes  employs  the  Greek  ava- 
ifoa^tftg,  as  he  was  unable  to  give  its  full  significance 
in  one  Latin  word.  And  Stephanus  remarks  in  his 
Thesaurus,  that  it  means  not  merely  eontemplor,  but 
aiiente  contemplor, 

Ver.  8 — This  declaration,  «o  much  discussed  in  the 
pulpit,  has  been  considered  minutely  in  its  connection 
only  by  a  very  small  number  of  interpreters.  Rosen- 
miiller,  indeed,  has  passed  over  the  whole  dictum. 
The  majority  have  contented  themselves  with  point- 

*  In  Eusebiiu,  also,  HitU  Eccl.  5.  I.,  V^h  occnrs,  applied 
to  the  death  of  martyrs.  Heinichen  has  taken  tidist  in  that 
difficalt  passage  in  the  sense  of  evenius,  pramium,  and  is  in- 
clined to  assign  this  signification  to  tnfim^tt,  also,  in  the  passage 
before  us.  In  Eusebius,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  departing  from  the  usual  acceptation,  and,  in  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration,  the  signification  pramium  would 
even  be  unsuitable,  since  the  reward  of  true  faith  is  not  visible 
hare  below. 
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ing  out  the  connection  in  which  the  words  are  found 
with  those  that  succeed  them  ;  as  Christ  himself  is 
unchangeable^  so  is  also  his  doctrine,  from  which  ye 
may  not  depart.  In  the  ancient  church,  as  well  as 
with  the  older  dogmatists  of  our  own  church,  the  de* 
claration  was  considered  a  dictum  probans  for  the 
eternal  divinity  of  the  Son.  Among  others  see  the 
evidence  which  Speuer,  after  the  example  of  CaloVs 
dissertation,  De  jftlii  prteexistentia,  c,  37.i  gives  of 
the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ,  p.  200.  In  opposition 
to  this,  Arminians  and  Socinians,  as  well  as  more 
recent  interpreters,  have  applied  the  absurd  meto- 
nymy, that  Christum  =  docirina  Christiana^  or, 
like  Crell,  because  ;^^8^  is  used,  and  not  air  cuuvoi, 
prove  from  that  circumstance,  that  Christ  and  his 
doctrine  together  had  appeared  but  a  short  time 
before.  We  imagine  we  must,  of  necessity,  seek 
for  a  connection  of  the  thought  with  the  preced- 
ing context.  It  appears  to  us  improbable,  that 
the  author  inserted  these  words  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  succeeding  exhortation.  The  transition  i!», — a 
circumstance  already  remarked  by  Grecian  interpre- 
ters^— in  our  opinion  this :  the  Christ,  on  whom  those 
departed  witnesses  believed,  and  for  whom  they  died, 
is  still  ours  also.  On  account  of  this  reference,  the 
X^i  may  have  been  placed  before.  But,  as  the  im- 
mutability of  the  person  carries  with  it  the  immu- 
tability of  the  doctrine,  the  declaration  naturally  leads 
us  to  ver.  9.  We  must,  in  the  mean  time,  direct 
our  attention  to  the  form  of  it.  *'  To  day"  is  employed, 
as  in  all  languages,  in  the  wider  sense,  to  denote 
the  present  time,  Heb.  iii.  13.  2  Cor.  iii.  15.,  and 
the  formula  M'S^t  rrig  fffifis^v=/is^i  rov  dsD^o,  Matth. 
xi.  23.;  xxviii.  15.,  so  "  yesterday,**  contrasted  with 
'^  to-day,"  may  be  employed  to  designate  the  past, 
thus  Exod.  V.  14.  Job.  viii.  9.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  ;^tfs;  denotes  the  far  remote  and  long  past  of 
the  existence  of  the  Logos  in  the  cBtemitas  a  parte 
ante,  or  whether  it  must  be  understood  of  the  lately 
past  time.  The  former  explanation  is  far  from  being 
inadmissible;  yet,  in  our  opinion,  both  the  context 
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and  the  coUocatioD  of  the  words  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  author  €speci<Uly  connected  the  other  notion 
with  that  word.  If  the  verse  must  be  connected 
with  what  precedes,  then  yfiki  must  refer  to  the  period 
when  these  departed  teachers  lived.  We  might,  in- 
deed, obtain  the  same  connection  by  assuming  that 
the  formula  ')(fikg  xai  ttrifiiow  xai  e/g  rovg  atuvag  ex- 
presses the  same  thing  as  the  formula,  Rev.  i.  8. : 
i  m  xa/  6  iv  xai  6  t^ofjksvog^  This  latter  formula  ex- 
presses directly  the  import  of  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  notion  of  absolute  Being^  which  lies  in  the  name 

TX^tV  being  given  to  the  three  dimensions  of  time. 

But,  again,  as  absolute  Being  is  also  unchange* 
able,  the  notion  of  the  unchangeable  being  of  God 
has  been  linked  together  with  this  denomination  of 
Him,  as  we  see  from  Mai.  iii«  6.  (Hos.  xii.  6.)*  fol- 
lowing in  this  track  we  might  arrive  at  a  proof  of  the 
predicate  of  immortality  being  contained  in  this  for- 
mula. In  a  deduction  of  this  kind,  however,  there 
are  various  portions  of  it  which  appear  very  preca- 
rious. What  appears  most  strongly  opposed  to  such 
is  the  separation  of  the  xa/  ilg  rovg  alStvag  from  the 
two  first  members.  It  is  very  clear,  that  the  author's 
primary  intention  was  to  write  only  x^Bg  xai  erifispw : 
if  this  be  so,  he  then  referred  %^sg  only  to  the  time 
lately  past,  as  we  find  a  recently  elapsed  past  denoted 

by  the  word   7iDI1»  >»    Exod.  v.  14.     Job  viii.  9. 

X 

Finding  himself  moved,  however,  to  add  the  xa/  sis 
rttdg  a/uvag^  he  no  doubt  gave,  in  a  supplementary  way, 
a  more  extensive  reference  to  the  x^e^  * 

Ver,  9 — II. — Remain  faithful  to  the  eternally  immu- 
table truths  even  under  ignominy  and  dishonour  / 

Ver.  9. — From  the  immutability  of  the  object  of 
the  doctrine  results  the  immutability  of  the  doctrine 

*  See  MackDight^  &c.,  and  the  writers  on  the  eternity  of  the 
Soil— .rr. 
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itself.  The  evidencM  in  fayour  oP  Tra^apifittf&e  as  the 
correct  reading,  are  so  preponderant,  that  we  must  re- 
gard it  as  established  (Jude  ver.  12.).  It  is  possible 
that  ire§t^B^s^  was  introduced  into  this  passage  from 
£ph.  iv.  14.;  still  4re^/  and  ^o^ct  are  so  frequently 
interehanged  in  the  maouscripts^  that  rn  Jude  ver. 
1:2.,  some  of  them  have  wtgt^t^fisyoh  The  lead- 
ing object  in  the  mind  of  the  author  had  been  to  re- 
commend constancy  in  the  f^ttb,  which  springs  froo) 
that  foundation  of  all  Christian  privileges,  grace 
(2  Cor.  xii.  9.) ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  article  is  not  used 
with  ;^flLP/ri,  we  might  be  induced  to  consider  this  not 
so  much  the  objective  grace  displayed  in  redemption 
(Rom.  V.  2.)  as  the  Sttb|ective  inward  operation  of 
God.  The  Author,  when  he  comes  to  declare  this 
thought,  is  led  to  add  a  contrast  to  it :  The  beggarly 
means  of  grace  by  which  individuals  in  the  commu- 
nity endeavoured  to  silence  their  conscience  (Heb. 
ix.  10.).  Sufficient  attention  has  never  yet  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  inquiry :  Whether  this  reproach  be 
directed  against  Ascetics  in  meats,  or  against  such 
Jews  as  still  eagerly  ding  to  the  ritual  law.  Had 
we  found  ourselves  entitled,  at  ver.  4.,  to  adopt  an 
opposition  to  false  teachers  of  the  former  kind,  we 
should  here,  without  hesitation,  have  to  suppose  the 
same  opponents.  But,  even  if  ver.  4.  be  not  decided 
ttgainst  Ascetics,  the  declaration  before  us  might  be 
so ;  for,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Judaists  were 
not  easily  brought  to  reject  marriage,  yet  an  ascetic 
selection  of  meats  was  very  frequent  among  various 
classes  of  them.  The  Clementines  particularly  re- 
commend the  aura^xe/a,  because  through  the  enjoy- 
ments of  sense  demons  enter  into  men;  the  eating  of 
flesh  appeared  to  them  something  ^a^cb  <f>v(fiv,  and 
they  commanded  the  strictest  fasts.  The  Essenes 
limited  themselves  to  bread,  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
merely  seasoned  with  salt  and  hyssop.  Sic,  We  do 
not,  in  truth,  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  our  Author  had 
111  view,  not  the  Jews  who  were  anxious  respecting 
the  Levitioal  law,  but  the  ascetic  rejection  of  meats^ 
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and  we  do  so  for  these  three  reasons.  1.  Because 
the  observance  of  the  Levitical  law  respecting  meats 
may  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Christian  faith, 
among  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  Judseo- Christian 
Apostles.  2.  Because  the  observance  of  the  Leviti- 
cal law  of  meals  was  probably  in  less  regard  as  a 
means  of  grace ;  while  it  is  indubitable  that  the  as- 
cetic abstinence  from  meats  was  considered  to  be 
such  a  means.  3.  Because  the  Author,  if  he  had  only 
the  usual  Judaizers  in  view,  would  surely  not  have 
employed,  in  reference  to  them,  such  words  as,  TosxiXat 
xai  ^evai  dida^ai — a  phrase  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  exactly  to  characterise  the  multiplied  and 
strange  theoretical  and  practical  preseriptions  of  the 
Jewish  Ascetics  and  Theosophers.*  We  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  the  weight  of  these  reasons  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  words  sv  oli  xrX.  The 
position  of  the  preterite  in  the  verh,Jin.y  and  in  the 
party  cannot  be  very  appropriately  explained  unless 
we  suppose  a  retrospective  allusion  to  the  time  of  the 
vo,ao;,  of  which  chap.  vii.  18.  had  said,  that  it  had 
been  av(a<pikfig.  Moreover,  as  u^%Kii66at  ought  to  be 
construed,  not  with  fv,  but,  with  ix  or  &m,  we  ought 
certainly  to  connect  Jk  oT^,  not  with  u^OJ^Qfisav^  b»t 
with  inotvarricawtiy  and  suppose  that  «ux  dtpaikyi^aav 
has  been  placed  before  merely  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sis. We  must  there,  however,  regard  the  e»,  in  this 
passage,  as  denoting  the  rule  just  as  little  as  it  does 
in  the  passages  quoted  by  Wahl  (Rom.  vi.  4.  Eph. 
ii.  2.  Col.  iii.  7.),  for  it  rather  designates  the  element 
in  which  one  leads  his  life.  In  order  to  shew  that 
the  use  of  m^iirarsTvf  in  this  sense,  is  not  a  Hebraism, 
Georgi  has  adduced  examples  from  the  classics  in 

*  The  opinion  that  Theosopho-Asoetic  principles  were  spread 
among  many  of  the  Ebionites  is  more  and  more  gaining 
ground  m  our  age,  although  the  proof  which  Credner  has  en. 
deavoured  to  adduce  for  hu  amalgamation  of  these  with  the 
Essenes  is  not  tenable,  since  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  formed  not  merely  a  ted,  but  aa  ovder^ 
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which  v(^fus(r0ou  stands  for  the  manner  of  life.  This, 
however,  proves  nothing,  for  the  use  of  'jn^ivareiv, 
which,  in  this  sense,  obviously  corresponds  to  the 

Hebrew  ^l^Hnn. 

Ver.  10. — The  Asyndeton  here  gives  a  greater 
emphasis  to  the  thought.  The  reference  to  what 
precedes  is  thus:  if  ye  would,  indeed,  hold  by  ff^uifAarOy 
then  ye  have  surely  and  far  more  excellent,  in  Christi- 
anity. Setting  out  from  this  thought,  the  Author  is 
led  on  by  a  chain  of  symbolical  interpretations  to  a 
series  of  new  thoughts  as  far  as  ver.  15.  He  displays 
a  fertile  fancy,  teeming  with  the  riches  of  an  opulent 
mind,  such  as  we  find  in  Paul,  when,  turning  the 
same  image,  on  various  sides,  like  a  diamond,  to 
our  view,  he  brings  out  from  it  a  succesrion  of  new 
and  sparkling  thoughts.  To  us  the  3d  chap,  of 
2  Cor.  has  always  appeared  remarkable  in  this  respect. 
In  our  modern  and  common-sense  age,  we  have  lost 
the  taste  for  richness  of  symbolical  writing,  and  that 
capacity  for  it  which  we  see  displayed  in  the  intellec- 
tual productions,  as  well  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  thought  contained  in  the  image, 
that  Christians  have  a  higher  altar,  leads,  first  of  all, 
to  the  idea  that  Jesus,  as  the  great  sacrifice  of  atone- 
ment, is  the  true  ^fafMt  of  the  faithful.  Having  men- 
tioned  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  as  taking  place  outside 
the  city,  the  author  is  led  farther  to  the  idea,  that  we 
should  be  companions  of  these  sufferings ;  and^  having 
said  in  the  preceding  context  that  our  true  city  is  in 
heaven,  this  image  again  brings  in  the  new  idea,  that 
we  are  not,  if  circumstances  should  demand  such  a 
course  of  action,  to  shun  the  abandonment  of  the 
whole  earthly  city  for  the  sake  of  Jesus ;  that  is, 
we  should  follow  him  even  through  martyrdom. 
And,  as  the  Redeemer  is  represented  at  the  same 
time  as  the  true  sacrifice,  we  have,  in  ver.  15.  M»  ad- 
ditional thought^  viz.  by  virtue  of  that  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ  all  our  sacrifices  are  of  a  spiritual  kind,  and, 
indeed,  no  longer  sin-ofierings  and  expiatory  sacrifices, 
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but  simply  sacrifices  of  praise ;  and,  again,  that  these 
sacrifices  of  praise  are  presented  not  merely  in  words 
but  also  in  good  works.  Thus  this  full  and  brilliant 
chain  of  thoughts  extend  from  ver.  10.  to  rer.  16. 

O/  rri  (SXTi^fi  Xar^svovrsg  are,  as  at  viii.  5.,  the  priests. 
'£x  Tov  SutfvaimjPiot/  denotes  the  place  whence  the  meat 
is  taken.  But,  what  is  the  Christian  Suer/octfr^^/ov  ? 
There  is  a  view  of  the  passage  particularly  patronised 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  dogmatists,  and  lately  defend- 
ed by  Bohme,  which  merits  an  attentive  consideration. 
The  object  of  the  former  is  to  prove  from  it  the  pro- 
priety of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ;  and,  according  to 
this  view,  it  is  the  r^am^a  xv^iou,  1  Cor.  x.  21.9  the 
table  of  the  Lord's  supper.  So  early  as  the  time  of 
Ignatius,  Tertullian,  &c.,  the  T^dmia  bore  the  name 
of  aliar^  and  as,  generally,  the  Christian  rites  were 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
temple,  so  the  place  occupied  by  the  Christian  table, 
or  altar,  indicated  its  Old  Testament  pattern.  In  ver. 
11.  12.  the  Redeemer  himself  is  designated  as  the 
Christian  victim.  The  first  Christians  agreed  that  He 
and  the  power  of  His  atonement  were  dispensed  at 
the  Holy  Table,  although  even  among  them  the  view 
as  to  the  how  was  variously*  modified.  Accordingly, 
I  scarcely  know  what  can  be  urged  against  this  con- 
ception of  the  ^ufftaffr^^m,  if  it  be  not,  perhaps, 
the  following,  that  the  idea  of  a  particular  r^a* 
9rs^a  for  partaking  of  the  holy  supper  was  unknown 
at  the  time  in  which  this  Epistle  was  written.  For 
r^a^e^a  xu^/ou,  in  the  passage,  1  Cor.  x.  21.,  does  not 
designate  a  table  especially  set  apart,  and  like  an  altar, 
but  rather  in  contrast  to  the  o-or^^/ov,  the  eating  itself, 
the  meal.  If  this  consideration  appear  of  sufiicient 
force  to  overthrow  the  notion  we  have  stated,  there 
need  be  no  inquiry  respecting  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  ^vtfaffrfigiov  in  the  Christian  Church..  The  case 
will  stand  the  same  in  respect  of  it  as  of  the  x<t6a^/cfibg 
rw  sinu^aviuVy  ix.  23. 

Ver.  11, 12.-— Theodoret,  at  ver.  11.,  perceives,  in 
this  passage,  an  allusion  to  the  red  heifer,  but,  impro- 
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perly,  for  the  blood  of  I  he  heifer,  as  may  be  seen  at 
Numbers  xix.  5.,  was  not  carried  into  the  sanctuary, 
but  was  burned  along  with  the  victim.  The  author 
has  in  view  rather  the  general  sacrifice  of  atonement, 
on  the  day  of  atonement.  Lev.  xvi.  15,  27.  The  sin- 
offerings  are  classed  as  nUllf^nn  n*lKDn  and 
niD^^Sn>  according  to  the  Rabbinical  terminology^ 
the '  outward^  t.  e.  those  of  which  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  outward  altar,  and  the  inward^  of 
which  latter  the  priests  might  not  eat,  comp.  Lev.  x. 
16. 

Ver.  13,  14. — At  rohw  Casaubon  raises  his  voice  : 
nttsquam  alibi  memini  legere  hanc  particulam  ita 
pasitam,  tU  enuniiaiionem  inchoaref,  ait  hie  Beza  : 
BGO  vero  memini — and  then  cites  a  number  of  pas- 
sages from  writers  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
comp.  Lobeck  on  Phryn.  p.  342.  The  Pres.  (p'^ovng 
is  employed,  as  the  beginning  is  to  be  made  by  the 
carrying.  The  6vBtBi(rfi6g  X^i<frov  consisting  particu- 
larly in  the  ^xd^dakov  rov  arau^ov  (1  Cor.  i.  23.)  comp. 
X.  33.  xi.  26.  Although  the  participation  in  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  has,  to  speak  more  properly,  just  as 
little  of  a  wider  extent  as  the  axoXovht  /loi,  John  xxi. 
19.  and  Matth.  xvi.  24.,  yet  the  author  requires  a 
readiness  to  take  a  full  share  in  the  reproach  of  Christ, 
in  pointing  out  that  our  abode  in  the  earthly  city  is 
only  a  transitory  one,  xi.  13.  *Esri^jj«/v  to  seek  after 
(au&uchen). 

Ver.  15 — 19. —  Various  kinds  qfadmonitions, 

Ver.  15,  16. — A  new  transition  to  more  general 
admonitions.  Christ,  after  having  reconciled  us  to 
God,  is  the  mediator  of  our  prayers,  for,  through  Him 
they  become  acceptable.  So  Paul  prays  d/A  'In<fou 
X§i(froVf  Rom.  i.  8.  vii.  25.,  comp.  1  Peter  ii.  5.  The 
same  thought  is  expressed  in  another  form  in  John 
xiv.  13,  14.  Through  that  one  offering  our  sacri- 
ficial service  is  henceforward  a  spiritual  service,  Rom. 
xii.  1.     1  Peter  ii.  5.     Rev.  v.  8.     This  thought  re- 
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cals  to  the  author  the  Old  Testament  passage,  Hosea 
xiv.  3.,  which,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  spiritual  sa- 
crifices. He  quotes  according  to  the  LXX.,  who, 
following  another  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text,  read 
^1B  instead  ef  D^*\S.    The  sense,  however,  remains 

the  same,  for  the ^rst  is  to  be  considered  as  an  offer- 
ing. But  this  declaration,  making  mention  only  of 
the  sacrifices  by  speech^  does  not  exhaust  the  author's 
thought.  Hence  the  addition  of  ver.  16.  In  the 
ro/aura/g  there  is  a  contrast  to  the  ritual  sacrifices. 
Kotmvta  is  translated  by  Schulz  according  to  its  classi- 
cal signification,  <*  to  share  with  others "  {Antheil 
nehmen  an  Andem),  Paul  constantly  use^the  word 
for  iXsrijtAoavvTi,  as  Theophylact  has  remarked  at  Rom. 
XV.  26.  As  the  usage  of  words  in  our  Epistle  coincides 
in  other  places  with  that  of  Paul,  we  shall  adopt  the 
safest  view,  by  supposing  such  an  argument  here. 
That  the  two  words  were  then  synonymous  ought  not 
to  surprise  us,  for  we  have  a  similar  case  in  mt&ieQat 
and  u^g/xg/v,  ver.  17.  This  is  found  also  in  the  best 
authors ;  thus  Demosthenes  very  frequently,  when 
using  verba  perpendendi,  puts  two  synonymes  to- 
gether; Xoyi^sff&ai  xai  ^gwpg/w,  ^ica^iTv  xa/  (SxannTv. 

Ver.  17, — Paul  demands,  1  Thess.  v.  12.  13.,  reve- 
rence towards  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  that, 
too,  on  account  of  the  office  with  which  they  are  en- 
trusted. Now  this  office  is  not  only  heavy,  but 
heavily  responsible^  for  they  are  to  be  examples  to  the 
church,  and  ready  to  give  an  account  to  the  Chief 
Shepherd,  as  it  is  expressed  in  1  Peter  v.  4.  j^The 
earnestness  of  this  language  made  once  so  deep  an 
impression  on  Chrysostom,  that  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain his  peace  of  mind,  De  Sacerd.  vi.  1.  he  says: 
6  pSjSog  ravTTjg  r?;  dvsiXTJg  (fvvs^ug  xarattshi  f^ov  rjjw 
>]^v^riv.  An  exalted  pattern  for  a  servant  of  the 
Church,  of  earnest  self-examination  we  find  in  Paul, 
1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.,  who,  although  able  to  penetrate  his 
own  character,  in  a  way  of  which  few  others  are 
capable,  and  unconscious  of  any  thing  wrong  in  him- 
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self,  yet  did  not  therefore  deem  himself  justified. 
'Ay^wnitv,  like  the  usual  ys^ofth^  is  employed  fire- 
queutly  by  the  LXX,  to  denote  attentive  care ;  con- 
strued with  tli  it  is  found  in  Eph.  vi.  18.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  Hebrew  ^pti^»  and  the  prophets  are 

called  watchmen  of  God,  Ezek.  iii.  17. ;  xxziii.  2,  8. 
Yup^a/ is  not  merely  a  circumlocution,  but  is  used  as  at 
James  i.  21.  1  Peter  i.  9.  There  is  in  dXvtfinXsg  a 
Litotes^  as  in  1  Cor.  xi.  17.  Ou  XvtntKtT  is  employed 
in  the  same  way  by  the  Classics  as  we  do  our  em- 
phatic form  of  expression,  *'denn  das  Ami  nicht  gui" 
for  that  does  no  good,  comp.  Passow,  s.  ▼.  XutfinXeUi 
in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xvii.  2.  Xutf/nXs?  '^  it  is 
good,"  comp.  Tob.  iii.  6. 

Ver.  18, 19. — As  all  the  Pauline  Epistles  commence 
with  an  assurance  that  the  writer  has  the  Church  at 
heart  in  his  prayers,  so  they  conclude  with  a  request 
for  the  intercession  of  the  Church,  1  Thess.  v.  35.  2 
.  Thess.  iii.  1.  Col.  iv.  3.  Eph.  vi.'  19.  Some,  to 
whom  vri^oi&afisv  appeared  unsuitable,  if  the  author 
spoke  of  his  own  conscience,  would  refer  tfuveilhitftg  to 
the  consciousness  of  God  or  of  the  brethren.  They 
do  not  consider,  that,  where  self-knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, as  may  be  seen  from  1  Cor.  iv.  4.,  the  Chris- 
tian does  not  trust  to  his  own  conscience;  and, 
hence,  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  i.,  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  Spirit  which  gives  rule  to  his  conscience. 
This  appeal,  also,  to  the  evidence  of  conscience  is 
truly  Pauline,  2  Cor.  i.  12.  It  is  here  doubtful 
whether  h  w&tft  (see  on  v.  4.),  should  be  taken  as  a 
Neuter  or  Masculine ;  if  it  be  taken  as  a  Masculine, 
we  may  compare  with  it  ir^g  watfav  ftuvsidfifftv  &v6^<a^u¥f 
2  Cor.  iv.  2.  On  ver.  19,  comp.  the  remarks  in  p.  20. 
of  the  Introduction. 

Ver.  20,  21 — Conclusion. 

Ver.  20,  21.— Comp.  the  Introduction,  c,  1.  §.  3. 
To  the  full  heart  it  is  equally  natural,  in  written  and 
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oral  discourse^  to  conclude  with  a  benediction.  In 
the  £p.  to  the  Romans,  the  Apostle  has  done  this  no 
less  than  four  times,  at  a  new  paragraph.  We  find 
such  a  conclusion,  also,  in  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  of  Peter,  and  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  Nor 
is  it  less  natural  that  this  benediction  should  have  re- 
ference to  what  has  been  previously  treated  of,  and 
thus  we  find  it  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Philippians,  and  in  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
In  the  conclusion  before  ns,  the  iv  alfAan  ammv  hm&n- 
xfii  contains  a  retrospective  view ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  surprised  by  the  allusion  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Redeemer,  which,  with  this  exception, 
is  no  where  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  and  by  the 
name  mtfi^v  given  to  Christ,  Comp.  Introd.  p.  27. 
The  name  ^o/^^v  used  of  Christ  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  Old  Testament  passages,  such  as  Ezeoh. 
xxziv.  27**  but  may  also  be  a  reminiscence  of  tiie 
words  of  Christ  himself,  John  x.  It  occurs  twice  in 
Peter,  1  Peter  iii.  25. ;  v.  4.  The  Predicate  fisyag^ 
with  the  Article,  is  here  placed  after  its  subject ;  a 
position  which  is  frequently,  although  not  universally, 
given  to  it  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Ml/a;,  as  at 
iv.  14.  'Avdysif  to  lead  up,  namely  out  of  the  grave. 
'£v  alfMirt  xr>w.  is,  in  accordance  with  the  thought,  to 
be  joined  with  ro/.a^P,  and  assigns  the  reason  why 
Christ  has  acquired  the  right  of  property  over  His 
own,  as  Acts  xx.  28.  On  almiog  Comp.  ix.  12.  '£/'; 
TO  Totijifcu  xrX.  is  the  consequence  of  the  making  per- 
fect in  every  good  work.  Equally  accordant  with 
the  Pauline  doctrinal  type,  is  the  good  work,  which, 
on  the  one  side,  belongs  to  man,  represented,  on  the 
other,  as  the  work  of  the  prime  source  of  all  good, 
Phil.  i.  6. ;  ii.  13.  The  Doxology  can  refer  only  to 
the  immediately  preceding  subject  Christ,  and  we  can- 
not but  be  surprised  by  the  remark  of  Reiche  on 
Rom.  ix.  5.,  that,  *<  in  the  genuine  Apostolical  writ- 
ings, we  find  doxologies  only  to  God."  The  con- 
trary is  taught  in  the  most  indubitable  manner  in  1 
Peter  iv.  11.    To  this  must  be  added  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 
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Rev.  i.  6. ;  v.  13.  2  Peter  iii.  18.  And,  after 
what  was  said  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  chap- 
ter  of  our  Epistle,  can  this  Doxology  be  at  all  unex- 
pected? 

»         Ver.  22 — 25. — Pieces  of  Inielligence,  and 
Salutations, 

Ver.  22 — 25. — As  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Church 
which  he  had  not  himself  planted,  carefully  apologises, 
Rom.    XV.    15.,  when   he   coi^ceives  he  may   have 
spoken  too  boldly,   so  we  might  conclude  from  the 
words  before  us,  that  the  Author  did  not  stand  in  any 
very  close  relation  with  the  Churches  of  Palestine, 
although  the  reason  of  this  apology  may  also  have 
lain   in   the   wavering  spiritual   condition    of  these 
Churches.     A/ob  ^^a^suv  the  same  as  dt*   hTJym^  1 
Peter  v.   12.     Com  p.  Wetstein.     It  has  been  con- 
sidered very  singular,  that  this  Epistle — one  of  the 
longest  of  the  New  Testament  collection — should  be 
designated  as  short.    But  the   notion  of  the  length 
or  shortness  of  an  Epistle  is  altogether  relative  and 
subjective.  This  is  expressed  by  Peter,  when  mention- 
ing the  shortness  of  his  Epistle,  he  adds  a  wg  Xoyi^^oiLan 
we  should  have  a  counterpart  to  this  if  we  suppose,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  many  expositors,  that 
Paul,  Gal.  vi.  II.,  calls  the  short  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians  long.    Admonitory  letters  are  always  thought 
too  long,  letters  of  affection  are  too  short,  especially 
since  this  Epistle,  as  we  saw  in  the  Introduction,  pos- 
sesses more  of  the  character  of  a  treatise  than  of  an 
Epistle;    when  considered  as  a   letter  treating   of 
matters  of  doctrine,  it  may  still  be  denominated  short. 
'ET/tfrgXXw  as  at  Acts  xxi.  25. ;  xv.  20. — On  ver.  23. 
Comp.  what  is  said  in  the  Introd.  p.  20. — There  re- 
mains still  one  question  of  importance  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  and  to  the  discussion  of  which,  in  this 
place,  we  have   referred   in   the   Introduction,   viz. 
whether  o/  &nrh  *lraKlag  mean  "  they  who  are  fled  from 
Italy,'*  so  that  this  expression  would  indicate  a  locality 
for  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  different  from  Italy, 
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or,  whether  oi  &<irh  'IraX/a^  may  denote  directly  Ita* 
Hans.  In  p.  23,  24.  of  the  Introd.,  I  shewed  that  the 
modern  critics  press  without  reason  the  explanation 
of  fugitive  Italians.  I  observe  that  Winer,  in  his 
Gramm.  4  Ed.  p.  484,  does  not  acknowledge  the  va- 
lidity of  the  argument  in  favour  of  this  explanation. 
Still  I  cannot  agree  to  his  view  of  the  passage :  he 
supposes  the  prepositions  of  locality  to  be-  dropped, 
what  is  called  the  attraction  of  the  prepositions,  so 
that  OS  avb  rrig  'iraTJag  is  equivalent  to  o/  h  rfi  'IraX/(f 
a^rh  rng  ^IraTJo^.  This  attraction  is  not  rare  among 
the  Classical  writers,  o/  Jx  r^i  ayo^g  M^vyov  is 
equal  to  «/  fv  rp  ayo^qi  dm^vyov  ix  Tijg  dyo^dg.  But 
would  a  person  writing  from  Italy  have  expressed 
himself  thus,  <*  the  friends  from  Italy  salute  you  ?" 
To  me  it  appears  that  we  are  entitled  to  take  o/  dirh 
Tvig  ^IraXiag  as  directly  meaning  oi  'IraXiuTou,  It  is 
known  that  Ix  is  employed  in  this  manner  in  circum- 
locutions (Bernhardy  Syntax,  p.  229.)  ;  even  ^ex^a, 
with  which,  originally,  the  notion  of  going-out  was 
strictly  retained,  was  used  by  the  later  writers  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  circumlocutions  formed  by  d'lrb,  as  we 
may  see  from  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xxiii.  21. 
r^¥  d^h  aov  sirefz/ysTJav,  The  remark  of  Winer,  p. 
178,  that  in  all  such  cases  there  is  no  idie  circumlo- 
cution, is  so  far  correct,  that,  originally^  egression 
from  some  place  was  conceived ;  but  this  primitive 
signification,  no  doubt,  fell  as  much  into  the  shade  as 
in  expressions  of  a  similar  kind  in  our  own  language; 
for  instance  when,  in  common  life,  we  se^y,  promiscue : 
"  I  have  not  the  letter /rom  you  with  me,"  and,  "  I 
have  not  your  letter  with  me,''  or,  **  has  any  one  out 
of  my  house  done  this  ?**  and,  *'  has  one  of  my  house- 
hold done  it  ?"»     "  Ich  habe  den  Brief  vofi  dir  nicht 

*  Bernhardy  passim  remarks,  "  The  numerous  circmhloca- 
tions  with  l»,  which  form  expressions  of  the  nature  of  an  adjec- 
tive or  independent  substantive,  not  tDtthout  a  contemplation  by 
the  senses,  have,  on  this  account,  been  more  especially  appro- 
priated by  the  comic  writers  and  orators,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
by  the  historians. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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mit,'*  and  *<  Ich  habe  deinen  Brief  nicht  mit,"  oder  : 
'<  hat  Jemand  aus  meinem  Hause  dies  gethan  ?"  und: 
"  hat  einer  meiner  Hausleute  es  gethau."  The  Ro- 
mans employed  their  ab  in  circumlocutions,  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar.  In  Terence,  Adelph,  5,  3, 
2,  quisnam  a  me  pepulit  tarn  graviter  fores  f^  The 
translator  in  the  Vulgate  has  given  his:  salutant 
voi  de  Italia  fratres  certainly  in  the  sense  of  Ikt- 
liei  fratres.  So,  in  Greek,  o/  oi'/rh  yrjs  aad  o/ 
avh  SaXatftfjyg  are  used  directly  for  ^*  travellers  by 
land,"  and  "  voyagers  by  s%a/*  see  D'Orville  on 
Chariton,  p.  263. ;  in  like  manner  o/  dirb  x^i^^ 
**  the  country  people."  Sohweighauser  on  Polyb. 
T.  VIII.  p.  69.:  non  modo  qui  rure  veniunt,  sed  qui 
rure  degunt.  Joined  with  the  names  of  countries,  e*g. 
in  Polyb.  5,  86,  10  ,  ©/  dirh  rtig  ' A'Ks^avd^siag  ^ffsXeTg, 
Thus,  then,  o/  d'rrh  rvis  &t(fifa\ovixrii  'lovdaTot,  Acts  xviii. 
13.,  stands  for  Thessalonian  Jews;  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  thai  Luke  so  called  them 
by  anticipation^  because  he  subsequently  mentions 
their  coming  to  Berea.  Although,  according  to  these 
remarks,  the  explanation  appears  to  be  justified,  yet 
the  other,  which  makes  the  phrase  =  o/  ira^vng  d*7rh 
'iraXiagy  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  preferred,  for,  if  the 
Epistle  were  written,  as  the  former  exposition  assuates, 
in  Rome,  should  we  not  expect  the  expression  to  have 
been  o/  d'jrh  'F(afi9jg  ? 

*■  We  may  observe  on  this,  that  the  servant  is  within  the 
house,  for  the  ancients  knocked  before  they  went  out,  in  order 
that  the  passers  by  might  beware  of  the  doors,  whidi  opened 
outwards. 
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DISSERTATION  1. 

ON  THB  USE  OF  THS  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW,  AND 
ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 


The  subject  which  we  now  propose  to  discuss,  has 
long  demanded  a  treatise  devoted  wholly  to  it^  in 
which  it  would  be  carefully  surveyed  on  all  sides. 
To  attempt  this,  is  not  our  design  in  the  present 
dissertation ;  but,  since  the  difficulties  which  would 
meet  us  in  handling  such  a  theme,  unite  as  in  a  focus 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may  hope  that 
what  we  have  to  say  on  the  application  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  that  Epistle,  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject  in  general.  We  shall  fir&i  speak  of  the 
apparently  arbitrary  citations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  especially 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  secondly,  of  the  use 
of  the  Septuagint  version,  instead  of  the  original 
text ;  and,  thirdly ^  of  the  typical  interpretation  of  the 
history. 

1.  The  apparently  arbitrary  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Before  laying  down  our  own  views,  we  shall  pre- 
sent an  historical  sketch  of  the  methods  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  hitherto  contemplated  and 
treated. 

That,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  meet  with  many 
citations  which  do  not  appear  to  suit  the  historical 
sense  of  the  Old  Testament  passages,  is  an  observa^ 
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tion  to  wliicb  we  are  led  by  two  citations  at  the  very 
beginning  of  that  volume,  Mat.  ii.  15  and  18 ;  but 
the  citations  in  the  Epistle  before  us  are  particularly 
such  as  give  an  impression  of  being  in  a  high  degree 
arbitrary.  Let  us  enumerate  the  quotations  relating 
to  the  Messiah ;  in  chap.  i.  Ps.  ii.  7 »  ^  Sam.  vii.  14  ; 
Ps.  xcvii.  7 ;  (Deut.  xxxii.  43 ;)  Ps.  xlv.  7>  8 ;  cii. 
26 — 28  ;  ex.  1 ;  in  chap.  ii.  Ps.  viii.  5 ;  xxii.  23 ; 
Is.  viii.  17,  18;  in  chap.  vii.  Ps.  ex.  4;  in  chap.  viii. 
Jer.  xxxi.  31 ;  in  chap.  x.  Ps.  xl.  7—^  5  in  chap.  xii. 
Haggai  ii.  6.  Although^  in  modem  times,  some  theo- 
logians have  pointed  with  great  iclat  to  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  historicsd  sense  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passages,  and  that  in  which  they  were  taken  by 
the  Apostles,  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery,  yet  this 
difference  has  confessedly  not  escaped  the  most  an- 
cient interpreters  from  the  time  of  Origen  ;  indeed, 
from  the  earliest  period,  expositors  have  always  been 
divided  into  two  classes ;  the  one  has  made  the  New 
Testament  interpretation  the  rule  for  the  historical 
explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  passages  ;  and  the 
other  has  acknowledged  a  difference  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  it  has  attempted  in  various  ways  to  reconcile. 
The  first  of  these  two  classes  has  again  taken  a 
twofold  course.  One  party  of  expositors  have  pre- 
vailed on  themselves,  to  disregard  the  historical  re- 
ferences  of  these  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  Psalms,  to  view  those 
which  are  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  in  relation 
to  the  Messiah,  (whether  uttered  by  the  Psalmist  in 
ihejirst  or  MtW person),  as  exclusively  compositions 
which  David  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  ^Messiah. 
Among  expositors  of  the  Psalms  who  have  adopted 
this  method,  may  be  mentioned  Geiery  J.  H,  Mi- 
chaelisj  KlausSf  (Beitr.  zur  Kritik  und  Exegese  der 
Psalmen.  Berlin  1832 ;)  of  expositors  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  lyOutrein,  Wolf,  J,  D.  Michae- 
lis  in  his  remarks  on  Pierce^  (though  differently  in 
many  passages  of  his  German  commentary  which  ap- 
peared fifteen  years  later,)  Ch.  Fr.  Schmidmd  Cra^ 
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mer.   On  the  other  hand,  many  could  not  help  seeing 
the   historic  references   in   many  passages    of  the 
Psalms,  and  thus  arose  that  mixed  or  fragmentary 
application  of  them  to  the  Messiah,  which  had  been 
already  combated  by  Theodorus  of  Mopsuetia,*  the 
canon  of  which  is  thus  laid  down  by  Chrysostom  (on 
Psalm   cxix.)  xa/  yao    roDro  ir^^^rtiag  sJdQg,   /tura^u 
diaxoTfrnv  %an  hroptav  rita  ItL^aXKuv^  xou  fisra  ro  ravra 
d/s^sX^E/P  ira>jv  sw/  ra  v^ore^a  e'xavnvai,     '-  For  this  is 
the  form  (or  structure)  of  prophecy,  to  break  off  and 
interpolate  an  historical  portion,  and  after  this  has 
been  narrated,  to  return  to  the  former  topic."     The 
second  class  takes  its  rise  with  that  truly  distinguish- 
ed interpreter  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  to  whom 
his  adherents^  not  without  reason,  gave  the  honorary 
title  of  |i«-\,cav>  the  Biblical  interpreter,"  ( Assemant 
Bibl.  Or.  iii.  1.  30.)     This  theologian,  whose  merits 
many  characterize  as  one-sided,  when  they  merely 
bring  forward  the  negative  quaiiBcation  that  he  has 
left  standing  so  few  Messianic  prophecies,  recognized, 
as  we  see  from  his  remaining  works,  more  than  any 
other  interpreter  of  his  times,  the  necessity  of  first  of 
all  viewing  the  portions  of  Scripture  which  were  to 
be  expounded,  in  all  their  historical  relations.     Thus 
he  could  not  avoid  perceiving  in  the  Psalms,  that 
they  might  for  the  most  part  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, by  considering  the  historical  circumstances 
of  their  author,  and  only  four  Psalms  remained  which 
he  believed  must  be  regarded  as  direct  prophecies  of 
Christ.     In  what  light  he  viewed  the  others  which 
are  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  his  Preface  to  Jonah  (  Wegmrii, 
p.  277 — 283,)  where  he  says,  that  God,  as  the  origi- 
nal author  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

a  See  Sieffert,  De  Theodoro  Mopsuesteno  Veteiis  Testa- 
menti  sobrie  interpretandi  vindioe,  Regio  1827.  The  sincere 
thanks  of  the  theological  public  are  due  to  another  of  the 
Kdnlgsberg  Literati,  Von  Wegnern,  who  has  lately  rendered 
accessible  the  remains  of  the  distinguished  Antiochiau  inter- 
preter,  by  publishing  *'  Theodori  Antiocheni  quae  supersunt 
omnia,  Vol.  I.  Berol.  1834.  We  hope  this  useful  work  will  soon 
be  completed. 
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formed  the  one  in  relation  to  the  other,  so   that 
the  former  contains  emblems  of  the  latter;  as  ex- 
amples of  which  he  adduces  the  Exodas,  the  brazen 
serpent,  the  sacrifices,  and  Jonah  himself.     But  it  is 
gomewhat  doubtful  whether  he  looked  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  designedly 
intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  only  as  a  natnral 
result  of  the  course  of  events ;  the  latter  is  rendered 
probable  by  what  a  scholar  of  Theodorus,  Kosmas 
Indicopleustes,  (Moutfaucon  collect,  nov.  Pater.  II. 
p.   224 — 227))   says,   that    David  sung  these  four 
Psalms  exclusively  of  the  Lord  Christ,   ou  ya^  Jxo/yo- 
'rrmi  ra  rov  dstrirorov  Xpiarov  fisra  ruv  douXa;v,   aXX*  tdtet 
roD  ditfTorou  ottg  dtarorou  i^sTrev^    xat  ra,  rSJ¥  douXftiv  ug 
dooKm.     "  For  he  does  not  mix  together  what  relates 
to  the  Lord  Christ  with  what  relates  to  servants;  biit 
he  has  expressed  what  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  Lord 
in  terms  appropriate  to  his  station,  and  the  affairs 
of  servants  as  being  such.''     And  on  such  references 
to  the  Psalms  as  in  John  xix.  24,  and  the  quotation 
from  Deut.  xxx.  12,  in  Rom.  x.  6,  he  says,  fjMra<p^a' 
^e/   rr,v  ^g^ff/i",    wg  a^fiodiav  ug  rriv  idiav  ucro^Effiv,  **  he 
metaphrases   the   terms   used   (by  Moses)  as  suit- 
able to  his  own  argument."     Thus,  in  this  ancient 
/    writer,  we  already  meet  with  the  view  that  the  Old 
Testament  citations  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  many  cases,  only  serve  as  a  substratum  for 
the  writer's  own  ideas, — a  view  which,  (among  the 
expositors   of  the  Epistle  to  the   Hebrews,)   Storr 
mentions  in  i.  10,  on  which  also  Stuart  indecisively 
vacillates :  and  which  Steudel  expresses  in  his  Essay 
on  Inspiration,  in  the  Tubingen  Journal,  1832,  Part 
III.  p.  75.    A  far  greater  number  of  those  expositors 
who  acknowledge  the  difference  between  the  histo- 
rical sense  and  the  application  of  the  Old  Testament 
passages,  have,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  in  these 
passages  of  the  Psalms  a  higher  sense  intended  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  from  a  lower.     Among  these  are  to 
be  classed  those  Greek  expositors  who  may  be  con- 
sidered more  or  less  as  the  disciples  of  Origen,  as 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa ;  the  school  of  Mesopotamian  in-  . 
terpreters  at  Nisibis  and  Edessa,  who  claim  Ephraem 
as  their  leader ;  the  majority  of  the  Latin  expositors ; 
and,  in  the  times  of  the  reformation,  the  heads  of  the 
reformed  Exegesis,  Pellican,  Calvin  and  Bucer ; 
and  in  later  times,  Riidinger,  Venema,  Muntinghe, 
and,  recently,  Stier ;  the  Socinian  and  Arminian  ex- 
positors take  also  the  same  direction,  though  we  are 
not  certain  whether  they  have  fully  expressed  their 
peculiar  views.  Bucer  frequently  has  a  conflict  with 
himself,  whether  he  ought  to  allow  an  historical  sense 
u  the  immediate  one  to  all  the  Psalms.  At  last  he 
does  so,  and  comforts  himself  with  saying,  *<  veritaii 
enim  nihil  officii^  et  facie  omnia  clarioraJ*  A  pecu- 
liar method  of  modern  times,  (if  we  except  some 
single  expressions  of  the  Arminians)  is  the  theory  of 
accommodation,  by  which  all  citations  of  this  kind, 
as,  for  instance,  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  is  set  aside  as  an  argumentatio  e  conceS" 
ns;  thus  Semler,  (  Versueh  einerfreiern  theologischen 
Lehrart,  attempt  at  a  more  liberal  method  of  teach- 
iug  theology,  p.  411, 447,)  Ernesti,  Teller,  Griesbach, 
and,  in  a  great  degree,  Stuart  also.  These  were  the 
various  expedients  adopted  before  the  Apostles  were 
treated  as  common,  narrow-minded  Jews,  who  fell 
into  the  mistakes  of  the  Hermeneutics  of  their  times. 
As  a  confutation  of  all  previous  attempts  to  adjust 
the  quotations  of  our  Epistle  with  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  stand  the  Excursus  on  this  subject  which 
Stuart  has  appended  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  learned  American 
tries  every  possible  method  of  adjustment,  with  the 
exception  of  the  double  sense,  to  which  he  is  decided- 
ly opposed,  but  still  leaves  every  individual  passage 
open  to  various  possibilities  of  interpretation. 

The  question  has  assumed  a  different  shape  since 
the  fear  has  ceased  of  placing  the  Apostles  on  a  level 
with  the  mass  of  their  countrymen.     The  industry  ' 
of  the  elder  critics  had  collected  a  great  number  of 
examples  of  arbitrary  Hermeneutics  in  the  Rabbini- 
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cal  writings.  Le  Clerk  and  Wetstein  had  already 
given  bints  to  deduce  consequences  from  these  pre- 
mises. In  our  own  times,  this  step  has  been  taken. 
Supplied  with  the  materials  collected  by  the  elder 
critics,  Dopke  in  his  New  Testament  Hermeneutics,. 
(of  which  he  was  only  able  to  publish  the  first  part)^ 
attempts  to  prove  that  never,  in  any  generation,  was 
a  more  absurd  mode  of  interpretation  adopted  than 
that  of  the  Rabbies,  and  that  the  Apostles,  in  this 
respect,  made  no  exception  to  the  errors  of  their  na- 
tion. Already  this  view  has  been  brought  forward 
as  an  indubitable  deduction  by  such  interpreters  as 
Bohme,  Ruckert,  and  Meyer. 

Only  one  consequence  still  remains  to  be  drawn, 
namely,  that  the  appeals  of  the  Redeemer  to  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  are  to  be  put  in  the  same  class 
with  these  arbitrary  Rabbinical  va§£§fAfivsia.  Those  in- 
terpreters have  hitherto  been  held  back  from  a  distinct 
assertion  of  this  kind,  by  some  remains  of  traditional 
veneration^  so  that  they  either  avoid  giving  a  positive 
opinion  on  this  point,  or  do  not  here  admit  of  that 
accommodating  argumentatio  e  concessisy  which  they 
confine  to  the  Apostles. 

While,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  foresee  that  many  will  pass  over  these  last 
limits,  the  newly  awakened  feeling  of  religious  need 
has  impelled  others  to  seek  out  a  different  mode  of 
solving  the  question  from  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
prevalent  in  the  church.  It  is  granted  that  even  the 
Apostles  might  not  be  exempt  from  the  hermeneutical 
and  exegetical  mistakes  of  the  Rabbinical  school, — in 
respect  of  Christ  there  is  wanting,  also,  in  this  quar- 
ter, an  explicit  declaration, — on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
acknowledged,  that  that  use  of  Old  Testament  ex- 
pressions is  by  no  means  "  without  a  foundation,*'  but 
that  a  true  parallelism  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  ideas,  a  real  indication  of  New  Testament 
facts  in  the  Old,  lies  at  its  basis.  To  this  effect  has 
De  Wette  expressed  himself  in  his  valuable  treatise 
on  the  symbolical  and  typical  method  of  the  Epistle 
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to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  third  part  of  the  Theological 
Journal  of  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  Lucke,  and 
his  view  is  adopted  by  Bieek  in  the  essay  on  the  use 
of  Old  Testament  passages  in  the  New,  in  the  2d 
part  of  the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  1835.  Among 
the  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  Umbreit  appears 
also  to  take  the  same  view.  And  to  point  out  the 
philosophic  mode  of  considering  this  subject,  Bil- 
roth,  in  his  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  i.  19,  makes  the 
following  valuable  remarks  : — <'  According  to  his 
custom,  the  Apostle  supports  his  assertions  by  pas- 
sages from  the  Old  Testament,  which,  indeed,  do  not 
always  suit^  in  a  strictly  historical  sense,  as  if  the 
writers  meant  what  Paul  means  in  the  connection  in 
which  he  introduces  them,  but  which,  according  to 
the  words,  have  a  resemblance.  In  order  not  to  in- 
volve Paul  (as  well  as  the  other  writers  of  the  New  / 
Testament,  and  even  Christ  himself),  in  a  charge  of; 
ignorance,  or  indeed  of  disingenuousness,  we  must 
maintain  the  view,  according  to  which  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, taken  altogether,  is  a  type  of  the  New ;  so 
that,  for  example,  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets  are 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  Messiah,  as  if  the  writers  had 
consciously  referred  to  the  historical  Christ,  who  was 
born  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  (that 
this  is  not  the  case,  any  child  may  see),  but  so  that 
in  the  words  they  utter,  the  same  Spirit  of  God  ex- 
presses itself,  which  penetrates  the  whole  history  or- 
ganically, and  which  has  also  appeared  in  Christianity. 
This  organic  conception  and  exposition  of  historical 
phenomena  (which,  in  a  historical  and  philological 
respect,  is  entirely  free  from  the  fault  of  attributing 
a  conscious  knowledge  to  times  and  men  which  could 
not  take  place  till  a  later  period),  is  capable  of  uni- 
versal application,  even  in  the  scientific  representa- 
tion of  mythology.  Applied  to  the  relation  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  it  at  once  puts  an  end 
to  all  the  misunderstandings  which  have  prevailed  on 
this  subject,  and  have  given  occasion  to  many  com- 
plaints, and  too  often  to  spiteful  witticisms," 
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Although  the  view  here  given  presents  itself  as  a 
new  solution,  yet  we  may  see  that  when  it  is  con- 
<;eived  with  dogmatic  strictness,  it  soon  harmonizes 
up  to  a  certain  point  with  that  long  prevalent  view  of 
a  lower  and  a  higher,  a  nearer  and  more  remote 
meaning  of  Old  Testament  passages, — as  soon,  name- 
ly,  as  this  mode  of  considering  the  subject  is  not  ap 
plied  mechanically,  (as  was  the  case  with  the  school 
of  Cocceius),  but  proceeds  from  an  organic  contem- 
lotion  of  history,  as  by  Olshausen,  ^especially  in  his 
letter  to  Steudel),  but  pre-eminently  in  the   truly 
masterly  treatise  of  Beck  on  tlie  Messianic  Prophe- 
cies, and  the  spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  in 
the  Tubingen  Theological  Journal  for  1831,  Part 
III,  and  as  an  appendix  to  his  Exposition  of  the  9th 
Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    If,  indeed, 
the  Apostles  knew  how  to  extract  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament an  anticipation  of  the  New  so  entirely  perti- 
nent, and  such  anticipations,  types,  and  points   of 
connection  could  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  Old 
Testament    writings,  one   and  same  divine   Spirit 
must  have  superintended  on  both  sides, — there  to  or- 
dain the  points  of  connection,  and  here  to  impart  the 
capability  of  perceiving  and  laying  hold  of  them. 
What  is  it  that  gives  to  analogies  taken  from  the 
Tsphere  of  nature,  to  illustrate  spiritual  relations,  that 
ipower  of  conviction  over  the  mind  ?     Is  it  the  simple 
marallelism  ?  or  is  it  the  inseparable  conviction  of  the 
(unity  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  in  both  departments  ? 
Only  in  one  point  will  a  difference  remain  between 
the  two  methods  of  solution ;  namely,  that  the  one 
considers  those  typical  expressions  of  the  prophets  as 
peculiar  sudden  illuminations,  the  other,  as  we  have 
expressed  it,  in  reference  to  Theodoras  of  Mopsues- 
tia,  as  a  natural  result  of  preformative  Old  Testament 
circumstances.     On  this  point  we  shall  say  more  in 
the  sequel. 

So  much  in  review  of  the  course  of  inquiry  on 
this  subject,  down  to  the  present  time.  As  we  are 
now  prepared  to  expound  our  own  views,  we  consider 
it  necessary  to  present  the  citations  in  three  classes. 
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These  citations  will  either  relate  to  direct  prophecies,  ^ 
or  to  typical  prophecies,  or  belong  to  the  department  ^ 
of  supports  and  adaptations. 

That  not  all  the  passages  quoted  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  our  Epistle  contain  direct  prophe- 
cies of  the  Messiah^  naay  be  considered  as  proYed 
for  the  readers  of  our  times,  since  no  expositor  is  now 
to  be  found  who  regards  Ps.  cii.  and  Isaiah  viii.  IJy 
18.  as  direct  Messianic  predictions;  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  even  Klauss,  who,  in  other  respects 
chiefly  belongs  to  the  older  schools,  does  not  view 
in  this  light  Ps.  xcvii.  and  cii.     On  the  oth^  hand, 
the  probability  increases,  that  in  olher  quarters  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  direct  Messianic  Psalms 
will  soon   become  extinct.      The  latest  expositor 
of  the  Psalms^  £wald>  has  not  thought  them  de- 
serving one  word  of  controversy.    Although  I  now 
admit,  that  by  a  typical  construction  of  such  Psalms 
as  the   2d  and  110th,  as   Bieek  has  taken  them, 
the  Christian  and   religious  purpose    is   answered, 
yet  I  cannot,  on  my  part,  help  recognising  Ps.  xi.  and 
cii.  as  Messianic  compositions.     The  positive  argu- 
ments which  are  urged  against  this  interpretation  of 
the  two  Psalms,  rest,  like  those  adduced  by  Gesenius 
and  Hitzig,  in  reference  to  Isaiah  liiL,  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  character  of  prophecy.     Most  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  cannot  be  regarded  as  literal 
predictions  of  history.      Prophecy  is  usually  con* 
ceived  of  as  an  image  of  history,  thrown,  by  means  of 
a  concave  mirror,  from  the  future  into  the  past. 
And,  certainly,  there  are  predictions  which  can  cmly 
be  explained  on  the  supposition^  that  the  God  who 
allows  them  to  become  history,  really  impressed  the 
image  of  it  on  the  mind  of  the  seer.   But  there  isabo 
another  species  of  prophecy.     A   Messianic  pro- 
phecy especially  is,  the  future  itself  springing  out  of 
the  past.  .  According  to  1  Peter  i.  11.  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  was  present  In  the  prophets,  and  thereby  they 
prophesied  what  hereafter  would  be  realised  in  Christ. 
The  substance  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  is  the 
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Psyche  of  the  New  Testament,  hidden  under  the 
chrysalis  envelopement  .of  the  Old  Testament.  But 
as  the  latter  is  still  a  Psyche,  even  while  concealed 
under  its  thick  covering,  so  also  the  prophecies  wear 
an  envelope,  which  they  can  be  divested  of  only  by 
him  who  perceives  their  historical  fulfilment.  Hence 
the  prophets  delineate  the  blessings  of  the  New  Co- 
venant, in  colours  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy ;  and  even  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
to  the  Messiah  is  represented  only  as  a  supplement 
to  the  glorified  ancient  theocracy,  as  the  flowing  to- 
gether of  the  Gentiles  to  Mount  Zion  (Isaiah  ii.  2). 
To  me  it  appears  much  more  difficult  to  justify  the 
non-application  of  the  two  Psalms  to  the  Messiah. 
No  other  motive  than  an  opposition  to  the  Messianic 
interpretation  can  be  assigned  for  making  David  the 
object,  instead  of  the  author  of  Ps.  ex. ;  and  can  any 
historical  evidence  be  produced  that  David,  the  re- 
storer of  the  authority  of  the  priests,  could  have  in- 
tended to  combine  the  priestly  with  the  kingly  dig- 
nity ?  With  respect  to  the  second  Psalm,  the  appeal 
to  1  Kings  ii.  14.  in  order  to  shew  that  the  state  of 
the  nations  spoken  of  in  this  Psalm  was  realized  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  is  at  least  somewhat  precarious : 
-»this,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  expounding  this 
Psalm  in  detidl.  But  what  prevents  me  from  giving 
up  the  Messianic  interpretation  is  principally  this 
— no  one  who  is  not  under  a  mental  delusion  can  . 
fail  to  acknowledge  as  a  great  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  Israel,  that  it  was  a  people  of  earnest  de- 
sire. What  old  Amos  Comenius  says  of  himself, 
was  true  of  this  people  taken  in  the  mass :  he  was  a 
vir  desideriorum  —  homme  de  Pavenir — and  such 
were  they.  That  their  ruler  also,  who  had  raised 
the  kingdom  to  the  highest  state  of  prosperity, — that 
he  also  could  not  find  repose  in  the  present,  but 
looked  forward  to  a  beautiful  future, — ^that  he  dis- 
tinctly expected  a  glorious  kingdom  to  be  enjoyed 
by  his  posterity, — of  this  we  have  a  memorable  his- 
torical testimony  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  <«  David,  the  son 
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of  Jesse  said,  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on 
high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the 
sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  said, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me, 

And  his  word  was  in  my  tongue  ; 

The  Ood  of  Israel  said, 

The  rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me  ; 

He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  jast» 

Ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ; 

And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun 

riseth. 
Even  a  morning  without  clouds, 
As  the  tender  gran  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after 

rain. 
Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  Ood, 
Yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant, 
Ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure,  &c. 

After  such  a  definite  historical  testimony  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah  by  this  ancient  King,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  Expositor  of  the  Psalms,  guided 
merely  by  a  regard  to  historical  verity,  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition,  that  among  the  many  lyrical 
effusions  of  the  loyal  Psalmist,  some,  at  least,  will 
be  found  in  which  this  great  hope  is  expressed.  But, 
besides  this  historical  reason,  there  is  also  a  dogma- 
tical one.  Can  any  one  deny  that  Christ  (in  Matt, 
xxii.  43,)  considered  the  110th  Psalm  as  a  prophecy. 
The  subterfuge  of  an  argumentatio  e  concessis,  re- 
sorted to  on  other  occasions,  if  at  any  time  admis- 
sible, is  here  completely  cut  off  by  the  expression 
Iv  irviMfiari,  If  Christ  had  intended  to  dispute  with 
the  Scribes  ex  concessis^  he  could  only  have  said, 
"  How  does  David  call  him  a  lord  ?*'  But  by  the 
phrase  h  crvev/iarty  it  is  declared  that  David  could  utter 
this  only  in  a  higher  state  of  inspiration.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  45th  Psalm,  I  speak  with  less  confidence 
than  Rosenmiiller,  who,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Commentary,  says,  <^  in  (pa  quidem  allegoria  de- 
ducenda  et  exornanda,  (namely,  the  allegory  of  the 
union  of  the  theocratic  community  with  the  Mes- 
sianic King  its  bridegroom,  under  the  image  of  earth- 
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\y  love,  John  ill.  29,  Ezek.  xvi.  23),  tot  am  versatur 
canticum  quod  dicitur  canticorum,  cujus  idem  ac 
nostri  Psalmis  esse  argumentum,  apud»anos  interpret 
tes  nulla  est  dubitatio."  A  close  study  of  the  Canticles 
must  precede  a  decided  judgment  on  this  Psalm,  and 
this  I  have  not  yet  devoted  to  it.  Meanwhile,  it 
forms  no  valid  objection  against  the  allegory,  that 
neither  in  the  Psalm  nor  in  the  Canticles  can  every^ 
thing  admit  of  a  spiritual  meaning.  In  the  mystical 
poems  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians,  which  sing  of 
union  with  God,  and  in  the  Hindu  Gitagovinda, 
which  celebrates  the  love  of  the  soul  to  Rama,  the 
poets  delineate,  with  minuteness,  the  relations  of  the 
soul  glowing  with  love,  without  intending  to  give  a 
special  meaning  to  each  particular  trait.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  firmly  believe  that  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  is 
to  be  understood  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  The 
expressions  there  used  are  to  be  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  prophetical  language^  that  the  fa- 
mily is  considered  as  a  whole,  and  is  spoken  of  as  an 
individual,  while  the  matter  of  the  prophecy  either 
relates  principally  to  one  member  of  the  race,  or  in 
different  parts  to  different  members.  An  everlasting 
posterity,  and  an  everlasting  dominion  is  promised  to 
David  ;  a  paternal  relation  of  God  to  their  posterity, 
and  that  this  posterity  will  found  a  house  to  the 
name  of  God.  In  a  subordinate  sense,  this  was  fal- 
filled  in  the  inferior  offspring  of  David,  in  Solomon* — 
but  in  a  complete  sense  by  his  pre-eminent  descend- 
ant. All  that  is  prophesied  of  the  splendours  and 
everlasting  dominion  of  the  house  of  David  also  has 
its  peculiar  fulfilment  in  the  special  individual  Christ. 
The  direct  Messianic  character  of  the  glorious  pro- 
phecy quoted  in  the  eighth  and  tenth  chapters  of  our 
Epistle  from  Jeremiah  xxxi.^  and  from  Haggai  2,  in 
chap.  xii.  require  no  further  justification. 

T  The  remarks  of  Hengstenberg  in  his  Chrisfologie,  I.  91.  93, 
and  of  Sack  in  his  Apologetiky  are  most  worthy  of  attention. 
The  latter  work  deserves  to  be  closely  studied  by  expositors  of 
the  Old  Testament,  /      r— 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  ^^/7tca/ prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament.  We  shall  &^t  state  in  what  sense 
we  recognise  the  existence  of  such  prophecies,-^we 
shall  then  point  out  that  the  holy  men  of  the  New 
Testament  cite  the  Old  Testament  in  a  typical  man- 
ner,— and,  lastly,  we  shall  examine  in  what  sense  the 
New  Testament  writers  held  these  typical  prophecies 
to  be  inspired. 

Types  and  typical  prophecies,  in  a  certain  sense, 
all  will  acknowledge,  who  have  obtained  an  organic 
view  of  history,  as  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Billroth's  Commentary  expresses.     The  physiogno- 
mical family  likeness  of  all  great  minds  verifies  itself 
here,  since  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  most  different 
times  have  contemplated  history  in  general  in  this 
light.     This  is  what  is  intended  by  that  well-known 
aphorism  of  Bacon,  HistoriapraphetitB  genus  esty  &c. ; 
to  this  also  the  expression  of  Novalis  refers,  *'  that 
the  highest  meaning  of  all  history  is  when  its  events 
become  divine  allegories  to  mankind."  And  the  say- 
ing of  Hamann,  <<  Biblical  history  is  a  prophecy  which, 
through  all  ages,  is  fulfilled  in  the  soul  of  every 
man."     The  New  Testament  teaches  us  to  consider 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  trxia  rm  fiiXXovruv  AyaOZv^ 
and  this  constitutes  the  justification  of  typical  thinffs 
as  well  as  typical  words*    Not  only  in  outward  ap- 
pearance is   the  man  preformed  in  the   child,  but 
also  the  expressions  of  the  child  are,  in  manifold 
ways,  prophecies  of  what  the  man  will  become.     If 
the  Psyche  of  the  New  Covenant  lives  in  the  chry- 
salis of  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  now  and  then  give 
signs  of  its  vitality.      If  Old  Testament  circum- 
stances and  events  are  outward  prefigurations  of 
what  must  be  fulfilled  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  men 
placed  in  those  relations  would  use  expressions, 
which,  in  a  higher  sense,  would  be  fulfilled  in  the  re- 
presentations of  the  New  Covenant.     The  t3rpical 
character  of  the  men  of  the  Old  Covenant  is  shewn 
most  clearly  by  the  fact,  that  the  Messiah  bears  the 
title  of  the  other  David.    Jer.  xxx.  9.    Ezek.  xxa^iv. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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24.  xxxvii.  24,  25.  Hosea  iii.  5.  From  this  point  of 
view,  then,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  allow  a  typical 
character  to  many  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  here  is  the  point  of  divergence  which  we  have 
already  hinted  at,  namely,  whether  such  typical  ex- 
pressions, and,  in  short,  the  direct  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, are  merely  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  preformative  nature  of  the  Old  Testament 
institutions  and  history,  or  whether  they  must  be 
considered  as  special  immediate  illuminations  of 
prophetic  men.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  such 
peculiar  immediate  illuminations  to  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  An  indisputable  truth  is  implied 
in  such  formulae  as,  <<  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord — or  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me."  Special  moments 
of  elevation  were  granted  to  the  prophets,  in  which 
they  were  raised  above  their  ordinary  consciousness. 
Hence  we  believe  it  must  be  maintained,  that  the 
question,  whether  the  prophecies  were  the  result  of 
the  historical  circumstances  of  Israel,  or  immediate 
inspirations,  admits  of  no  doubtful  answer.  The 
poet  who,  in  troubled  times,  gives  utterance  to  the 
mental  throes  of  the  age,  certainly  requires  the  spe* 
cial  poetic  excitement,  yet  his  lament  not  the  less 
proceeds  from  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed.  And  so  it  is  with  the  prophets.  Israel, 
in  all  its  institutions  and  its  history,  was  a  prophecy 
of  the  future;  and  where  individuals  prophesied, 
there  the  prophesying  spirit,  which  lived  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  people,  concentrated  itself ;  as  in  a 
writer  of  genius,  his  individual  great  thoughts  appear 
like  lilies  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  groundless  and 
rootless,  and  yet  are  sustained  by  one  common  soil, 
so  also  the  individual  prophets  of  God's  people  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  scattered  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  but  rooted  in  one  common  soil, 
namely,  in  the  prophetic  subsistence  of  the  nation 
itself  and  its  institutions.  This  we  assert  of  the 
prophecies  in  general ;  and,  in  saying  it,  have  prin- 
cipally in  view  the  direct  prophecies.    Even  in  these 
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but  still  more  in  the  typical,  we  recognize  a  gradual 
progress,  so  that  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
spirit  is  to  be  conceived  as  more  or  less  strong,  ac- 
cording as  the  prophecy  is  more  or  less  founded  on 
Old  Testament  materials.  The  expression  in  the 
Psalms,  cited  as  typical :  '^  The  zeal  of  thy  house 
hath  eaten  me  up**  requires  no  supposition  of  a 
special  spiritual  elevation  of  the  poet  in  order  to  ex- 
plain it;  while  such  expressions  as  the  bold  hopes 
with  which  the22d  Psalm  closes, — that  the  glory  of  the 
suffering  theocratic  king  would  be  acknowledged  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  be  recounted  from 
generation  to  generation,  or  the  expressions  of  the 
Psalmist,  Ps.  xl.  7»  8,  which  rise  so  far  above  the 
Old  Testament  standing  point,  that  a  self-sacrifice 
should  be  substituted  for  the  sacrifices  of  beasts : — 
these  can  only  be  referred  to  a  peculiar  inspiration. 
Thus,  then,  a  distinction  presents  itself  to  us,  though 
only  with  fleeting  points  of  contrast  between  such 
prophecies,  which  are  the  unconscious  result  of  Old 
Testament  circumstances,  and  such  as  were  the  pro- 
duct of  a  special  inspiration, 

We  have  undertaken,  in  the  second  place,  to  show 
that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  acknowledged  really 
typical  prophecies;  and  this  argument  is  directed 
especially  against  the  view,  according  to  which  the 
citations  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  are  consi- 
dered as  taken,  here  and  there,  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  absolute  arbitrariness  and  disregard  of 
historical  connection.  For  a  person  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  Rabbinical  hermeneutics,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  this  allowed  of  a  double  sense,  by  means 
of  which  one  and  the  same  expression  is  correctly 
explained  in  the  sense  of  its  historical  connection, 
and  yet  has  another  meaning  contained  under  it,  a 
ifvovota.  So  that  even  if  the  Saviour  and  Apostles 
were  considered  as  adopting  the  principles  of  the 
Rabbinical  school,  we  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  say, 
if  their  application  of  Old  Testament  did  not  suit 
the  connection,  that  they  had  falsely  interpreted  the 
O  Id  Testament^  but  only  that  they  had,  incorrectly, 
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sought  for  a  farther  reference  concealed  behind  the 
immediate  historical  sense.  Even  that  writer  who 
has  represented  the  Rabbinical  manner  of  treating 
the  Old  Testament  more  on  its  dark  than  on  its  light 
side,(Dopke,  I  mean,)  declares,  though  it  would  seem 
with  reluctance,  (p.  152).  ^*  Sometimes  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  nothing  farther  can  be  said,  than  that 
its  words  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  this  person  or  this 
event."  But  we  have  still,  in  relation  to  anoth^pr 
class  of  expositors,  to  justify  the  opinion  of  typical 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New; 
namely,  agidnst  those  who  think,  that  the  argumenta- 
tive force  of  prophecy  would  be  too  much  weakened 
if  the  references  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle  to  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  considered  as  only  typical. 
Thus  Stuart,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  a  de* 
cided  opponent  of  typical  prophecies;  Hengstenberg, 
also,  was,  at  first,  less  favourable  to  this  method  of 
interpretation  than  at  present  appears  to  be  the  case. 
But  if  we  adhere  to  the  Redeemer  himself,  we  be- 
lieve it  can  be  put  out  of  all  doubt  that,  in  declaring 
that  the  Old  Testament  bore  witness  to  him,  he  re- 
ferred principally  to  its  typical  aspect.  When,  in 
Luke  xxiv.  27>  44,  45,  it  is  said  that  the  Redeemer 
proved,  to  his  disciples,  the  necessity  of  his  sufferings 
and  his  glory  from  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
(Compare  Acts  xiii.  29;  xvii.  3.  1  Cor.  xv.  4.  1  Peter 
i.  11,)  whence  could  he  take  such  passages  with  a 
typical  exposition  ?  Must  not  John  iii.  14,  <'  As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  seipent,  Ike.**  be  taken  as  a  plain 
indication  of  our  Lord's  method  on  this  occasion  ? 
There  are  two  remarkable  passages  relative  to  this 
subject,  which  have  not  yet  been  noticed.  Matt  xi. 
14,  and  Mark  ix.  13,  in  the  latter  it  is  said,  dXXa 
Xsyu  vfiTVf  or  I  xai  *H>ja;  sXinXvh,  xcu  icro/sjtfay  aitr^  6<ra 
shXn^aVf  xa&ug  yiy^pmran  W  durov.  First  of  all,  these 
passages  show  that  the  Redeemer  understood  that 
which  is  said  in  Malachi  iv.  5,  of  Elias,  in  a  typical 
sense  of  him  who,  under  the  New  Covenant,  came  in 
the  spirit  of  Elias,  Luke  i.  17.     Indeed,  I  know  not 
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whether  by  that  very  singular  expression  in  Matt.  xi. 
14,  et^iXers  ds^ao^a/  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  Redeemer  intended  by  this  to  intimate  that 
that  Old  Testament  prophecy  principally  had  in  view 
not  one  determinate  individual,  but  only  the  power 
of  repentance  which  must  precede  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  so  that  the  sense  of  the  expression,  which 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  is  something  like  this,  **  if 
you  are  seeking  the  fulfilment  of  that  word  in  one 
determinate  individual,  now  behold  the  Baptist  as 
the  person  so  intended."  Still  more  striking  are  the 
last  words  in  the  passage  of  Mark,  xa^ea^  yiyidmrou 
W  aurou.  What  is  there  in  the  Old  Testament  re- 
specting the  sufferings  of  John  the  Baptist?  Can 
any  one  persuade  himself  that  Christ  would  ever 
forcibly  take  a  passage  out  of  its  connection  and  refer 
it  directly  to  the  Baptist?  These  words  remain  inexpli- 
cable as  long  as  it  is  not  admitted  that  Christ,  as  far 
as  the  idea  of  Elias  was  realized  in  the  Baptist,  look- 
ed upon  the  sufferings  of  the  Old  Testament  Elias 
as  a  typical  prophecy  of  those  of  his  copy?*  In  per- 
fect analogy  with  Christ's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  is 
what  he  says  in  John  xiii.  18,  and  xv.  25,  that  the 
words  in  Psalm  xli.  and  Ixix.  were  fulfilled  in  him- 
self; or  when,  in  Luke  xxii.  37)  he  considers  the 
words  xa/  /^gr  Avo/twv  IXoy/o^ij  as  a  ygyga/t^gvoi',  which 
was  to  be  fulfilled  in  him,  (see  Dissertation  II.  on 
Isaiah  liii.)  Also  in  that  last  exclamation  on  the 
cross,  'HX/,  'HX/,  Xa/^a  (ra/3ap^Sav/,  will  such  a  typical 
reference  be  admitted, — not  as  if  a  reflection  on  his 

a  Von  Meyer  remarks,*  on  this  passage,  **  typically  in  the 
history  of  the  real  Elias."  Hegesippns  presents  a  very  inte- 
resting parallel,  where  he  speaks  of  James  the  Just,  in  Euse- 
bius.  Hist.  Eodes.  iL  23.  After  saying  of  him  that  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  titles,  I  hxMdf,  *m«x^  ^***  ^■'^^  *«"  hxasMrufn 
he  adds,  ivf  m  ^^t^nrm  ^X^t  wt^i  ahvw.  But  where  have  the 
prophets  prophesied  of  this  James  ?  But  H egesippus  afterwards 
says,  that  in  this  James  the  saying  of  Isaiah  was  fulfilled,  iii. 
10,  m^titfM9  r§»  SiMMtff,  and  therefore  must  have  meant,  that  what 
the  prophets  said,  in  general,  of  the  righteous,  had  been  emi- 
nently realised  in  James. 
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own  lot  oomparedwkhDavi^shadled  Ae  Redeeme^ 
to  these  words,  but  that,  with  the  recollection  of  these 
words,  a  consciousness  had,  at  the  «««;;«  "'^^'j^^^^^ 
present  of  their  typical  character.  And  certainly  a^ 
tvpical  references  of  this  kind  are  tfke" '»  ^hmr  f^ 
significance  only  when  the  Old  Testament  samte.  as 
win  as  those  of  the  New.  «f  con«*iered  as  members 
of  one  and  the  same  mystical  Chnst  who  is  described 

"  CeSy  the  idea  of  the  prophecies  Presented^y 

these  views,  while  organic  and  ^P'^t^^^^^^^"^^ 

also  less  fixed  than  a  rigid  ««P'?''«rt^^„!:thS 

'  desire      Yet  it  may  shew  convincingly,  that  neitner 

Uhe  R;deemer  himLf.  nor  his  Apostles,  have  pre. 

jceeded  on  so  rigid  an  idea  of  P^P'^f'*? „f2^V°''„! 

attributed  to  them  -by  a  far  too  material  snpr^atu^ 

ralism.«    This  more  spiritual  idea  of  prophecy  shews 

itself  also  in  this,  that  one  and  the  sa™;,^'>'*  "J  P^^ 

mise  is  applied  with  freedom  to  manifold  and  diffOT 

ent  phenomena,  which  yet  can  be  ranged  «nder  one 

idea:  The  aged  Simeon  fi^^V'^^tC^Luke f 
Isaiah.  "  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  Luke  n. 
Stifilled  in^he  chifd  Jesus;  but  P^l.t-^^ 
that  the  Apostles  were  the  conveyers  of  that  light, 
find»  its  fulfilment  in  the  Apostles,  Acts  »>"•  47- 
When  Peter,  in  Acts  ii.  17-21.  explains  the  l^- 
guage  of  Joel  as  fulfilled  in  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  certainly  was  not 

•  Onlv  afew  persoJis  »tiU  retain  the  idea  of  PfOpJ^^y '°  |*! 

.nd^^i^dne."  Even  i^m-^JoAM'  rtx?!'.f2^^ 
Gerl^jh's  Commentary,  we  find  on  Matt.  ":  »6;^^'^.  fo^ng 
anti-material  description  of  prophecy :  -"  1  he  wma  /»»»." 
there  and  other  pjisage.,  »  not  to  't.Mf*^^,^;^^!^ 
words  quoted  contained  a  prophecy  whuA  """"'y '""Tji^ 
the  instance  adduced.  Rather,  "?. 't":^"!  ^jJ^Xn  SS* 
expression  contains  a  meaning  which  "• /"*«^„,'™r^ 
takes  place  which  It  expresses,  either  on  a  ™?J'«' »' ^f' 
«»Ie.  ^  Hence  all  the  words  of  God,  whici  «f "";;'/ "'?^ 
a  certain  sense  prophecies,  as  long  as  the  kingdom  of  God  h»d 
not  vet  appearJ,  always  become  gradnally,  and  with  inweas- 
ing  brightness,  fulfilled  as  the  primary  fiilfihnent,  as  in  the  m. 
stance  of  the  people  of  Israel,  is  typical  of  a  subsequent  one. 
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his  meaning  that  the  prophecy  he  quoted  was  ful- 
filled only  in  that  event  indeed,  what  he  says  in 
ver.  19,  20.  of  natural  phenomena,  were  not  at  that 
time  literally  fulfilled.  No  doubt,  Peter  employed 
the  words  of  Joel  in  the  same  manner  as  he  quoted 
the  words  of  Christ,  ^aim^f^t^s  iv  ^ivfiart  ay/y,  at 
the  efiusion  of  the  Spirit  on  Cornelius  (Acts  xi.  16.) : 
Peter  was  well  aware  that  this  promise  of  the  Re- 
deemer related  primarily  to  the  Apostles;  but  on 
another  occasion,  which  harmonized  in  idea  with  the 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Apostles,  this  word  of 
the  Lord  was  realized  afresh.  So  also  those  expres- 
sions of  Isaiah  respecting  hardening  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  same  passage  is  four  times  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament  on  different  occasions.  Matt.  xiii. 
14.  John  xii.  40.  Acts  xxviii.  26.  Rom.  xi.  8. ;  and 
even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Thule,  the 
Apostle  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
*•  TrXfi^ovTou  v/Mii^  TO  ^jj^v  ucro  row  v^opTirov,**  in  case  the 
state  of  their  dispositions  corresponded  with  that  to 
which  Isaiah  refers.  In  this  manner  we  would  ex-  . 
plain  1  Peter  i.  25.  where  the  prophetic  expression, 
TO  gfj/Ma  xu^iou  fifvit  hg  rov  aiuva  is  boldly  explained,  as 
rererring  to  the  Gospel,  in  the  words  rouro  ds  Icri  to 
§9ifia  ro  tvayyiXi^iv  ug  vfLag^  The  freedom  with 
which,  in  these  instances,  reference  is  made  to  the 
expressions  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  equally  applied 
to  the  form  of  the  citations,  when  Christ  (John  vi. 
45.),  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Father  inwardly 
teaches  men,  adduces  the  prophetic  saying,  <<  *e(rovTai 
^avreg  btbaxrot  ^eou,"  with  the  general  expression,  Itsri 
yiy^afLfiiivov  fv  ratg  ir^opinraig.  We  find  a  similar  in- 
fitanee  in  John  vii.  38.  All  these  examples  fall  within 
the  limits  of  typical  prophecy,  inasmuch  as  within 
the  original  fact  to  which  the  Old  Testament  lan- 
guage relates,  those  other  cases  to  which  it  is  applied 
are  comprehended  (subsumirtj  and  typified.  Ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner,  John  uses  the  language 
of  the  Redeemer  himself,  when,  in  chap,  xviii.  9.,  he 
refers  with  an  tva  vKfi^uj&fi  to  chap.  xvii.  12.,  where 
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yet  the  discourse  was  only  of  spiritual  prediction. 
But  did  John  intend  that  the  Saviour,  in  that  saying, 
had  in  view  the  fact  to  which  he  himself  applied  it, 
or  did  he  only  mean  to  say,  that  the  Saviour's  words 
in  this  respect  also  might  be  considered  as  verified  ? 
This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  third  ques- 
tion we  proposed,  namely.  What  views  were  entertain^ 
ed  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  of  prophecy  generally ^ 
and  especially  of  such  typical  paraUels  9  Immediately 
after  a  citation  of  this  kind,  JPaul  says,  (Rom.  xv.  4.) 
as  if  in  order  to  justify  it,  that  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  Old  Testament  are  written  for  the 
didaffxaX/a  of  Christians,  and,  in  accordance  with  this 
sentiment,  he  declares  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  that  every 
divinely  inspired  writing  is  profitable  for  didatfjcaTutt, 
for  iXiyx,oi*  &c.  In  1  Cor.  x.  11,  Paul,  after  men- 
tioning certain  divine  judgments  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, adds,  that  this  also  was  designed  for  our 
vou^&ota.  The  statements — in  which,  after  all,  no  spe- 
cial reference  is  made  to  prophecy,  do  not  imply  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  passages,  the  cases  to  which 
they  became  applied  were  specially  intended  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  only  serve  for  our  justification  in 
making  use  of  these  portions  of  Scripture  whenever 
they  can  be  applied  for  instruction  and  admonition. 
Yet  there  are  likewise  other  expressions  which  inti- 
mate a  special  intention  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  passages.  In  this  view,  1  Cor.  x.  9,  10,  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  While  the  Apostle,  in 
1  Tim.  V.  18,  quotes  the  Old  Testament  precept, 
^ouv  akomra  ov  (pifiuxfug,  merely  as  an  instructive  pa- 
rallel, and  leaves  it  to  the  reader  by  an  inference  a 
minori  ad  majus,  to  deduce  the  lesson  that  the  human 
labourer  is  still  more  worthy  of  his  reward, — in  the 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  appears 
to  wish  by  the  question,  '*  Doth  God  take  care  of 
oxen,  or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?**  tointi- 
timate  that  God  from  the  first  had  the  intention  that 
the  expression  should  be  applied  to  human  labourers 
— nay,  more,  as  if  the  oxen  were  not  peculiarly  the 
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objects  of  the  divine  design.  This  bold  argumenta- 
tion has  led  such  interpreters  as  Jerome  to  go  such 
lengths,  that  they  have  really  believed  the  poor  cattle 
were  excluded  by  it  from  God*s  providence.  I  think^ 
meanwhile,  that  the  Apostle's  language  ought  not  to 
be  interpreted  too  rigorously.  By  this  form  of  ex- 
pression he  certainly  means  no  more  than  what  he 
says  in  1  Tim.  v.  18.  The  ^ai^rws,  expresses  no  more 
than  that  the  language  may  be  applied  with  much 
greater  propriety  to  men.  This  also  must  be  allowed, 
for  since  the  labouring  cattle  are  included  in  one  idea 
with  labouring  men,  and  the  labouring  man  in  himself 
stands  in  a  higher  rank,  we  can  certainly  say  that  the 
expression  applies  with  much  greater  propriety  to 
men.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
Apostle's  meaning  if  before  the  rSiv  ^oStv,  we  supplied 
SL/AovoVf  which,  when  a  double  question  is  asked,  might 
be  dispensed  with.^  Another  instance,  whereby  an 
apparently  accidental  expression,  a  bwovoia  intended  by 
God  is  indicated,  we  find  in  John  xi.  51.  To  sup- 
pose on  this  occasion  something  providential,  does 
not  oppose  our  knowledge  of  the  people.  We  are 
wont,  when  an  expression  accidentally  thrown  out 
acquires,  by  the  course  of  events,  an  important  mean- 
ing, to  say,  '*  How  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
expressed  himself  exactly  in  that  manner  !"**  With- 
out doubt  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  Christ  himself, 
considered  a  Ktyuv  sv  irvivfiariy  Matthei^  xxii.  43,  as 
belonging  to  direct  prophecies,  1  Peter  i.  1 1 ;  2  Peter 
i.  21.  But  of  all  the  instances  hitherto  mentioned 
which  belong  to  the  typical  class,  the  following,  T 
think,  might  be  the  correct  view.     Hamann  says. 


*  It  is  indeed  incorrect  to  take  this  expression  as  two  sepa- 
rate questions  ;  we  have  merely  to  place,  as  Lachmann  does, 
a  comma  after  ^t^. 

b  An  example  of  the  opposite  kind,  where  the  Apostle  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  his  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  passage 
was  not  intended,  as  is  in  ll'^h-  v.  32,  if  we  explain  the  %ym 
2s  Xtym  us  X^i0'r«»  (the  tyat  designedly  prominent),  to  mean,  "  I, 
for  my  part,  use  this  expression  in  reference  to  Christ.*' 
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"  God  has  performed  so  many  miracles,  that  we  can 
acknowledge  nothing  more  as  natural."  As  now  to 
the  religious  man  the  divine  management  appears 
every  where  in  the  kingdom  of  nature — but  more 
especially  where,  on  the  one  hand,  his  limited 
vision  cannot  discern  the  connection  between  cause 
and  effect,  and,  on  the  other,  where  the  teleological 
importance  is  particularly  prominent,  so  it  hap- 
pens also  in  history.  Nature  and  nistory  have 
their  luminous  parts,  where  the  Spirit  that  con- 
trols all  things  behind  the  curtain  comes  forth  to 
view.  And  thus  we  think  the  consciousness  of  a  di- 
vine intention  in  the  typical  parallels  would  be  more 
or  less  strongly  felt  by  the  Apostles,  according  as  the 
objects  of  agreement  were  more  important,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  end  more  visible,  but  the  connection  of 
cause  and  effect  more  hidden.  As,  in  reference  to 
the  regular  course  of  nature,  we  say  at  last,  '<  It  is 
all  a  marvel,"  so  in  reference  to  the  accidental  occur- 
rences of  history,  we  exclaim^  "'  It  is  all  design  I" 
The  result  respecting  the  views  held  by  the  Apostles 
of  the  inspiration  of  typical  prophecies,  in  its  essential 
points,  agrees  with  what  we  have  given  above  as  our 
own  view. 

If  we  now  inquire  what  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  especially  if  our  Epistle  belong  to  the 
class  hitherto  spoken  of,  of  typical  prophecies,  after 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  the  diflTerence  be- 
tween typical  prophecy,  and  between  support  and 
adaptation  is  only  transient.  Every  support  and 
adaptation  presupposes  a  parallel.  The  difference 
between  this  class  and  that  of  typical  prophecy 
consists  in  this,  that  in  accommodating  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  the  notion  of  a'u^ovo/a  intended 
by  God  is  altogether  abandoned,  and  the  parallel  is 
rather  taken  by  the  author  than  given  by  God.  la 
ecclesiastical  phraseology,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
reference  to  the  expression  aWviyo^ta  and  3g«^/a  or 
TPOTToXoyia,  Strictly  speaking  ^8Wf/a  or  rfocroXoy/a 
was  only  a  moral  interpretation ;  but  since  it  often 
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proceeded  allegorically,  it  would  be   ranked   under 
allegory,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aWeyo^ta  would  be 
also  called  Ssw^/a.     Hence,  among  the  ancients,  we 
find  the  woik  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  with  the  inter- 
rogative title,  Ttg  dia<pooa^ica§tag  xat  aKkriyo^tag  ;^  thus 
it  will  be  doubtful  whether  the  quotation  in  John  ii. 
17-   (Acts   xi.  16.)   is  to  be  considered  as  a  type 
or   mere   adaptation.      How  the   Apostle  obtained 
his  quotation,  the  term  i/jLvfiff^r)  plainly  shows ;  the 
Old  Testament  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of 
these  holy  men  ;  they  cited  it  for  the  most  part  (or 
as  some  think  on  all  occasions),  from  memory ;  and 
in  the  small  extent  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  find  no 
less  than  seventy-three  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    If  an  event  occurred  which  agreed  in  idea 
with  an  Old  Testament  fact,  in  which  it  was  as  it 
were  reflected,  they  had  recourse  to  the  scriptural 
expression,  and  whether  the  citation  was  an  adap- 
tation strictly  speaking,  or  a  typical  prophecy,  was 
determined,   as   we   have   before  decided,   accord- 
ing as  the '  character  and  importance  of  the  event 
gave  more  or  less  reason  for  presupposing  a  divine 
intention   in   the   Old   Testament   expressions.     In 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  venture  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing passages  as  typical  quotations :  Mat.  ii.  15^  18  ; 
xxvii.  9,  35.      John  iii.  14 ;  xix.  24,  36.     Acts  i. 
20;  ii^27 — ^31.^     In  our  Epistle  we  may  decidedly 

»  Very  recently  Lengerke  has  examined  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^tm^tm  in  the  book  de  Ephraemi  Syri  aole  hermfneuiica, 
and  argutd  against  Ernesti  and  MUnter,  who  consider  it  equi- 
valent to  Tf0T«X»yt»,  of  which  sense  it  commonly,  though  cer- 
tainly not  unusually,  occurs 

^  The  manner  in  which  Peter  here  expounds  the  16th  Psalm, 
may  in  fact  serve  to  prove  that  even  those  Psalms  in  which  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person,  were  regarded 
by  the  Apostles  as  direct  prophecies.  Has  not  the  Apostle,  it 
may  be  said,  here  expressly  declared  that  these  words  could  not 
relate  to  David  ?  Certainly.  But  if  he  wished  to  say,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  inspiring  the  Psalmist,  animated  him  on  this  occa- 
sion with  a  hope  so  pre-eminent  that  it  could  not  be  fulfilled 
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reckon  the  quotation  from  Psalm  xxii.  in  ch.  ii.  from 
Psalm  xl.  in  ch.  x.,  and  with  less  confidence  the  quo- 
tation  from  the  Ps.  viii.  in  ch.  ii.,  from  Isaiah  viii. 
17,  18.  and  from  Ps.  xcvii.  and  cii.  in  ch.  i.  That 
the  22nd  Psalm  is  to  be  reckoned  pre-eminently 

in  himself,  must  he  not  thus  have  expressed  himself?  This 
camiot  be  contradicted,  and  if  so,  this  exposition  of  Peter  can- 
not be  brought  as  a  counter-proof.  We  must  rather  assume 
that  David,  in  a  moment  of  elevation  %»  wnv/utn,  expressed  in 
surpassing  terms  what  God  would  do  for  his  holy  ones,  which 
reached  far  beyond  his  own  historical  standing-point,  and  was 
only  fulfilled  in  the  "  Holy  One,**  »•«-'  tl»x*f*'  ^^  assuming 
sudi  a  peculiar  elevation  of  the  Psalmist,  in  Psalm  xvi.  we  are 
opposed  by  the  latest  interpreters  of  the  Psalms.  Already  De 
Wette  has  found,  in  the  closing  words  of  the  17th  Psalm,  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  the  latest  expositor, 
Ewald,  says,  that  in  our  Psalm,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  deduceable  from  it,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner. 
"  The  hope,  v.  9 — 11,  is  so  much  higher  than  that  with  which 
Psalm  xvii.  closes,  as  this  whole  later  Psalm  stands  higher ; 
the  truth  whidi  there  lies  closed  up,  here  unfolds  into  full 
bloom,  and  there  is  hardly  a  more  beautifol  or  clearer  expres- 
sion, the  whole  futurity  of  individual  man  than  this,  (v.  E  wald*8 
*<  Die  PoetUchen  Biieher  des  Alien  Bundes  erklarU  Zweiter 
TheU,  Die  Psalmen,  GotHngen,^*  1835,  p.  142.)  If  this  expres- 
sion of  such  high  expectations  stands  insulated  in  this  Psahn, 
this  would  be  a  proof  that  it  was  composed  Iv  ^rnu^otrt.  That 
Peter  grounds  his  argument  only  on  the  LXX.  and  that  )<•- 
^'^•f*  may  be  an  incorrect  translation  of  J^nCS^  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  point  in  question,  a  matter  of  indifference.  Mean- 
while, it  may  be  remarked,  that  according  to  the  prevailing 
opinioDy  the  Galilean  fisherman  first  learned  Greek  on  his  mis- 
sionary travels,  and,  therefore,  must  have  delivered  this  dis- 
course on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  not  in  Greek  but  in  Aramaic 
If  this  were  the  case,  then  either  must  i^nti^  have  been  used 

in  Palestine  in  the  sense  of  *'  corrupHon,^*  as  the  Ghaldee  trans- 
lator of  the  Psalms  appears  to  have  understood  it,  or  his  argu- 
ment would  have  been  valid  with  the  meaning  **  graveJ"^  Still 
the  prevalent  opinion,  that  Peter*s  discourse  was  delivered  in 
the  Chaldee  language  is  not  certain,  since  the  greater  number 
of  the  hearers  consisted  of  Jews  from  foreign  parts.  Hence, 
what  I  said  in  the  Introduction,  on  t^e  use  of  Greek  among 
foreign  Jews,  must  be  considered,  and  the  interprotation  of  the 
Apostle  will  require  another  kind  of  justification. 
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among  the  typical  Messianic  Psalms,  is  justified  not 
only  by  the  fulfilment  of  various  details  in  it,  but  also 
by  its  close,  which  rises  so  far  above  David's  personal 
position,  and  as  a  strictly  historical  composition  is 
scarcely  conceivable.  Still  more  remarkable,  if  pos- 
sible, is  the  fortieth  Psalm.  The  same  king  who  had 
established  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  system  in  all  its 
extent,  declares  that  he  saw  into  the  true  meaning  of 
the  law,  which  required  not  outward  sacrifices,  but 
self-sacrifice !  Schleiermacher  views  this  Psalm  as  a 
typical  prophecy,  and  likewise  a  support  for  the 
peculiar  thoughts  of  the  New  Testament  writer,  in 
his  sermon,  <<  the  perfecting  sacrifice,"  on  Heb.  x. 
12.  (the  fifth  sermon  of  the  seventh  series ;  "  our 
author,  (he  says,)  begins  with  quoting  expressions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  referring  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Redeemer  in  this  world,  which  the  Redeemer,  as 
it  were,  must  have  uttered  on  his  entrance  into  this 
world."  The  eighth  Psalm  also,  our  author  has  pro- 
bably taken  typically,  induced  by  the  expression 
-s-a^'  AyygXouf.  Especially  if  we  take  into  account 
what  the  latest  expositor  of  the  Psalms  has  been  the 
first  to  remark,  that  this  Psalm  relates  to  the  history 
of  the  creation  and  the  original  condition  of  man,  the 
typical  application  will  be  more  strongly  justified, 
inasmuch  as  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  in  whom  the 
original  destination  of  man  will  be  completed.  The 
Author,  however,  quotes  the  expression  in  the  form 
of  a  proof.  As  to  the  three  remaining  citations,  we 
can  indeed  put  them  in  the  class  of  typical  passages, 
and  must  then  explain  them  somewhat  as  De  Wette 
has  done  in  the  treatise  already  referred  to.*     But 

a  On  the  aymbdio  and  typical  method  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  p.  16.  ''  The  Theocratic  kiug  and  the  Messiah  are* 
related  to  one  another,  as  the  copy  and  the  original  (AbbUd 
und  UrbUdJf  and  inversely  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah,  as  the 
original  and  the  copy ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  one  is  true  of 
the  other.  Jehovah  was  the  invisible  King  of  the  Theocracy, 
and  his  representative  the  actual  reigning  king  of  the  Israelites ; 
between  both,  connecting  the  invisible  and  the  visible,  stands 
the  Messiah,  as  equally  God  and  Man.     He  differed  from  the 
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though  these  quotations  may  in  this  manner  be  justi- 
fied, they  still  wear  more  than  any  other  the  appear, 
ance  of  being  arbitrary.  The  citation  from  the 
97th  Psalm  may  still  be  justified,  since  this  Psalm  re- 
fers to  a  time  when  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be 
spread  through  the  whole  earth  by  the  Messiah. 
The  other  quotations  can  hardly  be  justified,  if  we 
consider  them  as  more  than  mere  adaptations. 
Stili  the  suspicion  arises  that  the  Author  intended, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  produce  proof  hy  those  citations, 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters.  If  we  cannot  make 
up  our  minds  to  consider  citations  collectively  as  di- 
rect prophecies,  the  adduction  of  proofs  would  seem  of 
a  doubtful  quality.  The  supernaturalist  Theologians 
of  the  older  school,  like  the  Rationalists,  would  ask 
indeed — What  can  be  proved  by  mere  parallels? 
Yet  let  us  consider  that  this  objection  takes  a  wide 
range.  If,  indeed,  we  must  not  only  allow  that  many 
citations  of  the  Apostles,  as,  for  instance,  John  xix. 
36.,  are  yet  unquestionably  of  a  merely  typical  kind, 
but  that  also  the  Old  Testament  passages  which 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Redeemer  when 
(John  V.  46.)  he  referred  to  Moses,  and  when  (Luke 
xxiv.  27*  and  44,  46.)  he  shewed  from  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament,  his  sufferings  and  his  resurrec* 
tion,  might  be,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  only  typical, 
we  must  either  charge  him  with  having  made  use  of 
insufficient  proofs,  or  give  a  wider  measure  to  the  idea 
of  proof  as  well  as  of  prophecy.  We  must  certainly 
admit  that  parallels  belong  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  de- 
partment of  proof.     Is  it  not  shown  how  effective  for 

oommon  kings  in  perfectly  performing  the  will  of  God,  whom 
t.hey  nerved  only  imperfectly,  and  deified  humanity  ( die  menHheit 
vergottlichte )  ;  and  differed  from  Jehovah^  by  bringing  to  full 
perfection  the  divine  agency  on  earthy  which,  in  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  his  people,  was  only  discernible  in  imperfect  medi- 
ations, and  humanified  the  Deity  (Die  Oottheit  vermenseh- 
Kchtej,  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  whatever  is  said  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  (Jewish)  kings  as  God*8  representatives^  as 
well  as  what  is  said  of  Jehovah,  as  far  as  he  was  a  revealing 
and  mediating  God,  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Messiah." 
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conviction  they  may  be,  by  the  analogies  from  nature, 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  world,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  p.  188  ?  Alone,  indeed^  they  are  not 
sufficient,  but  rather  presuppose  acknowledgment  of 
the  thing  to  be  verified ;  hence  we  must  ascribe  to 
them  rather  a  persuasive  than  a  convincing  power. 
As  to  the  instances  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  it 
should  be  observed  that  there  was  already  in  the  rea- 
ders an  acknowledgment  of  the  higher  dignity  of 
Christ ;  and  since  they  had  this,  so  they  certainly 
would  not  refuse  to  allow  the  reference  of  such  pas- 
sages to  him  which  he  had  the  authority  to  apply  to 
himself.  In  this  manner  our  author  (xiii.  6,)  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Christians  what  they  are  authorised 
to  say.  Thus  the  Baptist  transfers  immediately  to 
himself  what  Isaiah  had  said,  and  says  <<  /  am  the 
voic6  of  him  who  cries  in  the  desert^"  &g.  Thus 
Christ,  without  hesitation  (supposing  Is.  Ixi.  to  be 
the  language  of  the  Prophet),  appropriates  the  lan- 
guage to  himself,  and  addresses  it  to  the  people  of  ^t^ 
awn  times,  <<  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
&c."  Luke  iv.  18.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  department  of  proving  by  typi- 
cal passages,  and  of  accommodation,  is  unfixed. 

We  pass  on  to  supports  and  adaptations.  As 
we  have  already  said  this  department  includes  such 
parallels  in  which  the  author  is  conscious  of  applying 
at  pleasure  the  Old  Testament  passages.  The  quo- 
tation from  Dopke  in  p.  195,  might  suffice  to  show 
that  this  mode  of  citation  is  also  current  among  the 
rabbinical  theologians.  The  expression  support  we 
employ  principally  where  the  form  of  expression 
plainly  shows  that  the  citation  is  only  a  substratum' 
for  the  author's  own  thoughts^  where  it  is  woven  into 
the  discourse  without  any  former  quotation,  or  after 
it  has  been  introduced  with  a  form  of  quotation,  serves 
as  a  warp  (stamen)  for  the  woof  {subtegmen)  of  the 
author  s  own  thoughts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  call 
it  adaptation  in  the  special  sense,  the  citation  of 
a  parallel  with  a  direct  form  of  quotation.     These 
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two  classes  become  mingled  with  one  another  when 
the  Speaker,  instead  of  interweaving  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dictum  in  his  discourse,  requires  it  to  be  read 
separately,  as  Matt.  ix.  13;  xxi.  16,  which  is  likewise  a 
usualmode  of  quotation  in  rabbinical  writers;  likewise 
passages  where  the  citation  is  woven  into  the  writer's 
own  discourse  by  a  parenthetical  xara  ro  yey^a/t^g^ov, 
as  1  Cor.  i.  31,  ii.  9 ;  Rom.  xv.  3.  Allusive  citations 
of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  in  Rom.  x.  6—8. 13. 
18 ;  xi.  34,  35  ;  xii.  20.  Eph.  iv.  8—10,  26,  v.  14— 
31 ;  particularly  in  Peter,  1  Peter  ii.  10,  24 ;  iii.  10, 
12,  14,  15 ;  iv.  18 ;  v.  ^.  The  same  kind  of  allu- 
sion-T^called  by  Calvin  g^ggyatf/a  rhetorica,  is  princi- 
pally found  in  Romans  x.  6-— 8.  Eph.  iv.  8-— 10.*  In 
the  class  of  adaptations,  (where  nevertheless  seve- 
ral instances  might  in  the  mind  of  the  author  be 
considered  as  typical  prophecies,)  are  the  following 
passages,  besides  some  already  mentioned,  Matt, 
xiii.  35  ;  xxvi.  31.  John  ii.  if.  Acts  (i.  20,  21) ; 
xiii,  41.  Rom.  xi.  8—10.  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  (xiv.  21.) 
2  Cor.  vi.  2 ;  viii.  15.  A  transient  use  of  Scripture 
in  this  manner,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Goethe,  is 
founded  in  the  innermost  nature  of  every  believer. 
By  every  new  event,  which  has  a  parallel  in  Scrip- 
ture,  the  divine  Word  is,  as  it  were,  always  verified 
afresh.  Thus  we  find  this  method  of  employing 
Scripture  with  more  or  less  skill  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  down  to  Hamann.  We  will  adduce  only 
a  few  examples,  which  are  at  hand,  particular* 
ly  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  citation,  since,  from  these 
a  person,  if  he  did  not  decidedly  know  the  oppoute* 
must  conclude  that  the  reference  was  to  typical  pro* 
phecies, — a  hint  to  be  kept  in  view  in  biblical  cita- 
tions.    The  examples  are  from  that  pompous  Tavu- 

'  To  this  class  belong  also  the  words  with  which  the  Re- 
deemer repelled  Satan  in  the  Temptation,  though  they  are 
there  introduced  with  a  special  form  of  quotation.  As  we  have 
there  the  idea  of  temptation  individualised  by  three  facts,  so 
the  idea  of  the  opposing  religious  principle  is  individualised  by 
three  texts  of  Scripture. 
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yu^ixoi  of  Enzebius  on  the  occasion  of  building  the 
church  at  Tyre,  Hist.  Eccles.  x.  4.  He  there  says 
of  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  all  hazards,  in 
order  to  effect  the  building  of  the  church ;  wg  rag 
'jraXcu  <frfiXa/g  h^aig  xaray^a^ucag  ^gop^jjtfs/f,  €§yotg 
'jTicrag  o/XroXoyg/oSa/  (the  divine  word  is  thereby  again 
verified,  and  therefore  so  much  the  more  credible,) 
hi  a  ra  rs  dXXa  6  ^sTog  J^aXsjScusi  Xoyof,  &ra^  %ai  rabi 
'jr^i  a\iT(i)v  a'jro^aivofisvog*  <<  ^ofi^atav  hneacavro  oi  aiia^rui- 
\oi.  svsruvav  ro^ov  aurwv."  xrK  Farther  on  he  says  : 
xai  royg  h  rovroig  *irPoava(pmo\Jr  *'  xxiPtty  h  rp  croXg/  <fov 
rriv  tUova  aitruv  i^ou^svutfstg"  dXfiOsg  wr  hql^akfi^Tg 
wavruv  amvt^avrou.  And  speaking  of  the  spiritual 
desolation  of  that  Church,  he  says,  it  would  be 
so  changed,  wg  ava^uvi/i/  ahrf  rnv  ^jr^offintav  *H(ra/ou 
T-aDra*  tif^^av^viTt  e^fifiog  di'^uffUf  xrX. 

Among  the  instances  of  support  in  our  Epistle 
must  be  reckoned  chap.  ii.  6 — 9,  where  the  words 
from  the  eighth  Psalm  form  the  warp,  (Aufzufft)  for 
the  development  of  the  author's  train  of  thought,  and 
to  this  we  may,  perhaps  add,  with  Calvin,  the  cita- 
tion in  chap.  xi.  25.  That  great  expositor  generally 
handles  passages  of  this  kind  with  great  acuteness. 
On  chap.  ii.  6,  he  makes  the  following  observation ; 
respondeo,  nonfuisse  propositum  Apostolo,  genuinam 
verborum  exposUionem  referre.  Nihil  enim  est  income 
madiy  si  allusiones  in  verbis  qucercU,  ad  omandam 
prcesentem  causam,  Quemadmodum  Paulus  guum 
Rom.  X,  6,  testimonium  citat  ex  Mose :  quis  ascendat 
in  ccelum  etc,,  statim  non  interpretationem  sed  exor^ 
nationem  attexit  de  calo  et  infemis  etc.  Passages 
from  the  Old  Testament  are  interwoven  with 
the  Apostle's  language  without  any  form  of  quo- 
tation in  chap.  iii.  2 ;  x.  37,  38 ;  xii.  14^  15  :  xiii.  6. 
Parallels  with  a  xa^w;  ygy^acrra/  or  ha  vXri^<a^fjy  as  in 
other  parts  of  scripture^,  are  not  usual  in  our  author, 
yet  we  may  reckon  as  such  ch.  iii.  15,  and  x.  30. 

In  connection  with  th«  objection  that,  in  our 
Epistle,  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  arbi- 
trarity  made ;  another,  allied  to  it,  should  be  noticed, 

VOL.  ir.  p 
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that  the  writer  takes  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with 
Old  Testament  words,  and  this  also  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  influence  of  the  Rabbinical  school,  in 
which  p*lp*lD,  that  is  to  be  minutieux,  was  to  the 
credit  of  an  interpreter.    In  answering  this  objection, 
We  must  be  a  little  moredifiuse.  We  here  meet  with 
a  remarkable  divergency  of  opinion  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.     While  the  older,  especially  the  Lu- 
theran interpreters,   transferred  the  same  meaning 
which  the  Old  Testament  citations  had  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  their  full  extent,  to  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  modern  interpreters, 
since  Koppe,  have  animadverted  on  the  want  of  her- 
meneutical  tact  in  the  Apostles.   An  unfortunate  use 
has  been  made  of  Augustin's  saying ;  distingue  tem- 
pora  et  concordabit  scriptura.     This  saying  has,  ap- 
parently, been  proved  to  be  not  simply  but  doubly 
false :  for,  while  that  ancient  school  have  arrived  at 
Augustine's  results,  they  have  neglected  his  method: 
NGN  disiinguendo  tempora  concordabat  scriptura  ;  the 
moderns  have  copied  his  method,  without  arriving 
at  his  results,  fbobe  enim  disiinguendo  tempora^  non 
concordabat  scriptura.     Where  acuteness  is  wanting, 
men  see  only  points  of  similarity ;  where  profundity 
is  wanting,  they  see  only  discrepancies.     When  in- 
terpreters are  destitute  of  spiritual  freedom,  all  dif- 
ference between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  va- 
nishes ;  where  there  is  freedom  without  the  spirit,  a 
yawning  chasm  opens  between  the  two,  over  which 
no  philological  or  historical  erudition  can  throw  a 
bridge.     The  pneumatical  interpretations  here  gives 
the  truth,  which^  indeed,  thankfully  receives  the  indi- 
cations of  the  difference,  but  also  strives  to  indicate  in 
the  difference  of  the  reference  the  unity  of  the  idea, 
(that  is,  of  the  spirit;)  in  the  difference  of  the  hf^  the 
unity  of  the  diavom.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  Paul  ad- 
duces many  citations  where  the  Old  Testament  didum 
falls  short  of  the  New  Testamentyac/Miw,  or  where  the 
New  Testament  factum  falls  short  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dictum.     When  it  is  said  of  Abraham's  faith,  in 
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the  announcement  of  the  blessing  of  his  seed,  "  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness,"  and  Paul  proves 
therefrom,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  was  taught,  the  New  Testament  factum 
goes  beyond  the  Old  Testament  dictum.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  he  adduces  in  proof  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  sounded  far  and  wide  (in 
Rom.  X.  18.)>  the  passage  from  the  Psalms,  s^^X^sv  tig 
ra  irs^ara  rijg  oixovfisvfie  ra  ^fifiara  aurwv,  here  again 
the  amplitude  of  the  Old  Testament  dictum  exceeds 
that  of  the  New  Testament  factum.  But  whoever, 
on  account  of  such  incongruities,  is  disposed  to  pity 
the  Apostle  that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  late  Dr.  KeiFs  Lectures  on  Hermeneu- 
tics  at  Leipzig,  may  spare  his  sympathy,  for  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  in  this  instance,  such  instruction  would 
have  been  thrown  away.  In  the  case  of  Haroann,  at 
least,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  born  in  highly- 
educated  Prussia,  the  instructions  of  M.  Kuntzen,  so 
celebrated  in  all  departments  of  Philosophy,  and  also 
in  Hermeneutics,  had  no  visible  good  effect  On  the 
so  called  Rabbinical  Hermeneutics,  which  Paul  fol- 
lows, I  have  already  spoken  in  the  Essay  in  the 
<<  Studien  und  Kritikeny"  1835,  Part  II.,  and  will 
only  quote  from  it  a  dictum  of  Hamann,  since  it 
not  only  makes  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  man- 
ner so  remarkably  parallel  to  the  Pauline  method,  but 
may  be  placed  as  a  motto  over  investigations  of  this 
kind,  comprising,  as  it  does,  the  substance  of  what  is 
to  be  said  on  the  subject ;  <<  since  Moses  places  the  life 
in  the  blood,  all  the  baptized  Rabbles  shudder  at  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  prophets,  whereby  the  literal 
sense,  as  a  darling  child,  is  sacrificed,  iv  nra^a^oKji 
(Heb.  xi.  19.),  and  the  stream  of  Eastern  wisdom  is 
changed  into  blood."^    I^  in  any  other  respect  what- 

*  Experience  has  taught  me  that  this  dictam  of  Hamann's 
requires  an  interpres  ;  and,  however  disagreeable  a  business  it 
is  to  adulterate  wine  with  water,  nothing  else  remains  to  be 
done,  if  people  will  not  otherwise  be  induced  to  taste  it ;  for 
this  reason  let  the  folio wirg  hints  be  given:  ^*  Man  shuddeis 
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ever,  the  dependaDce  of  the  Apostles  on  the  educa- 
tion of  their  times  is  discernible,  it  certainly  is  most  of 
all  in  this  their  method  of  taxing  the  letter,  and  of  de- 
ducing arguments  and  important  consequences  from 
particular  points  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament 
expressions,  on  which,  according  to  our  convictionsy 
the  original  author  laid  no  stress.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
consider  how  much  depends  on  the  art  and  method  of 
employing  this  interpretation.  Whether  the  interpre- 
tation errs  or  not,  depends  entirely  on  whether  it  de- 
duces from  the  f^j/ta  or  y^afj,fi,a  what  is  not  at  all 
contained  in  it,  xara  hamav  or  xara  'jrvsvfia ;  or  lums 
to  extract  from  the  ^rifJM  or  y^afifia  what  it  contains 
only  xara  dtavoiav  or  xara  irvixtfia.  Only  the  first 
merits,  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  the  name  of  rab- 
binical interpretation  ;  and  to  this  class  belongs  the 
wide  extent  of  those  cabalistic  interpretations,  of 
which  the  New  Testament  contains  not  a  trace, — • 
namely,   the   deducing   of  mysteries  from   the    use 

at  blood,  bat,  according  to  Moseg,  '  in  the  blood  is  the  life.*  Jew- 
ish Rabbies,  who  cannot  recognise  the  life  in  the  blood,  shudder 
at  the  life  in  the  prophets  (confessedly  the  mass  of  the  Jewish 
ftcribes  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  prophets,  but  only  widi  the 
Thorah  (law),)  and  so  it  is  with  the  baptized  Rabbies  in  refe- 
rence to  the  baptized  Prophets.  Their  darling  child  is  the  literal 
meaning ;  they  see  only  this  in  the  prophets,  and  in  this  also 
only  the  material  blood,  without  guessing  at  the  life  it  contains. 
But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  prophets,  and  to  find  the 
life  iu  the  offensive  blood,  he  must,  like  Abrahiim,  offer  up  his 
darling  child;  and  that  in  a  double  sense,  iMt*^»^Xif;  at  a 
*  bold  venture,*  and  taking  <  the  letter  as  the  parable  of  the 
Spirit.'  Thus  it  is  in  aU  books  of  Eastern  wisdom, — but 
in  these,  especially,  the  water  of  the  literal  sense  must  be 
changed  into  the  bl(M)d  of  the  spiritual  sense,  which  indeed  is  a 
mirade  that  it  requires  the  rod  of  Moses  to  perform.  This 
spiritual  sense  is  blood,  but  only  such  as  is  identical  with  the 
life.**  Truly  one  cannot  read  such  a  sentence  of  the  Northern 
Magician,  without  thinking  of  the  cathedrals  of  ancient  times 
which  were  scattered  over  the  land,  and  when  every  door-post, 
with  its  symbolic  anagrams,  detained  the  beholder  for  honta  ; 
and  how  striking  that  this  Christian  Rabbi,  and  the  enlightened 
Moses  Mendels^m,  came  into  the  world,  not  only  in  the  same 
century,  but  almost  in  the  same  year,— the  latter  in  1729,—. 
the  former  in  1730. 
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and  positiou  of  single  letters,  or  from  their  nume- 
rical value.  (See  the  Introduction,  p.  91.)  The 
argumentation  of  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  16.  would  come 
nearest  to  such  arbitrariness,  where,  as  modern  expo- 
sitors have  maintained,  he  has,  in  defiance  of  gram- 
matical laws,  inferred  from  the  singular  (fn^fia  what 
cannot  be  inferred  from  it.  See  the  Appendix  to  this 
Dissertation.  But  the  second  case  of  taxing  the  letter 
is  something  quite  different.  It  is  indeed,  confess- 
edly, the  character  of  what  is  ingeniously  said,  when 
the  interpreter,  even  in  the  form  of  the  words — which 
naturally  can  only  be  the  manifestation  of  the  essence 
of  the  thought — -detects  the  thought^  only  he  cannot 
see  as  intended  what  is  really  not  so.  Indeed,  we  are 
so  indulgent,  as  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  praise  of 
ingenuity,  when  he — bordering  on  that  cabalistic  art 
— (it  being  supposed  that  it  is  done  with  ability  and 
a  consciousness  of  what  he  is  about)  in  spite  of  the 
language,  forces  out  of  the  words  what  lies  only  in  the 
thought,  Ingenioai  videiur,  says  Cicero,  vim  verbi  in 
aliudf  atgue  c<Bteri  accipiant  ducere  posse.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  etymologies  of  the  Stoics  and  of  our 
modern  philosophy,  according  to  which  meinen,  to 
mean^  intend^  signifies  whftt  is  only  mein  (mine),  and 
not  all-gemeine  (  common  to  all)  ;  auf-heben,  conser' 
vando  follere^  &c.  Such  a  citation  of  the  Apostle, 
where  he  plaaes  in  the  word  what  lies  only  in  the 
fact,  sind  where  no  intelligent  person  can  hesitate  to 
call  his  conduct  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious,  is 
his  making  use  of  the  inscription  aym(fr(f)  ^sf),  Acts 
xvii.  23.  (See  the  Appendix  to  this  Dissertation.) 
Of  the  same  kind  are  also  some  interpretations  in  our 
Epistle,  particularly  those  in  chap.  ii.  9. ;  iv.  4 — 10. ; 
X.  5^10. ;  xi.  13.  What  our  Author  deduces  from 
these  passages  xara  *^rifia,  lies  certainly  not  in  the 
words  themselves,  if  taken  strictly  according  to  their 
historical  connection, — nevertheless,  our  exposition 
will  have  shewn,  that  in  iv.  4 — 10.  and  x.  5 — 10.,  the 
application  xara  dtamav  has  not  missed  the  sense  of 
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the  passages.  Hardly  so  much  as  this  can  be  affirmed 
of  chap.  ii.  9.  and  xi.  13.  As  to  the  passage  from  the 
Psalms,  the  leading  thought  on  which  it  depends, 
namely,  that  the  ideal  of  humanity  beeomes  first 
realized  in  Jesus,  has  in  it  a  real  point  of  connection ; 
but  in  the  application  which  he  makes  of  the  ^a^' 
€hyyiK<0Mi  and  jS^ap^u  r/,  his  translation  has  misled  him, 
and  so  far  the  passage  is  again  to  be  brought  under 
consideration. — In  order  to  form  a  well-grounded 
opinion  of  the  expression  respecting  the  patriarchs, 
chap.  xi.  13.,  in  which  he  speaks  of  their  earthly  life 
as  being  that  of  pilgrims  and  strangers,  we  must  go 
further,  and  investigate  fully  what  were  the  expecta- 
tions of  these  persons  relative  to  a  life  on  the  other  side 
the  grave.  We  can  give  here  only  a  few  hints  on  this 
subject.  The  expression,  ''  gathered  to  their  fathers," 
denotes  a  continuance  after  death,  but  does  not  deter- 
mine that  it  would  be  a  happy  one.  Yet  must  it  not 
be  assumed,  that  those  who  stood  the  highest  among 
the  Old  Testament  saints  had  an  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture happiness?  If  we  consider  the  matter  psycho- 
logically, it  will  be  admitted,  that  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  persons  of  Abraham's  disposition  would 
believe  that  at  death  all  was  over.  If  we  add  to 
this  Christ's  declaration,  John  viii.  56.,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  Abraham  some  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
sianic advent.  Here  it  is  to  be  considered  whether 
we  may  admit  that  what  does  not  appear  as  doctrine 
among  the  Israelites  till  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
made  its  appearance  as  an  anticipation  in  the  minds 
of  individuals, — whether  the  strength  of  the  divine 
life  in  certain  minds  became  predictive  of  the  future. 
This  is  in  fact  the  view,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
Ewald  has  taken  in  reference  to  the  author  of  the  16th 
Psalm,  and  with  still  greater  reason,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  De  Wette  in  reference  to  the  17th  Psalm.  If 
some  traditions  were  spread  among  the  people  like 
those  of  Enoch,  (whom  God,  because  he  walked  with 
God,  took  to  himself)  would  not  they  suffice  to  awaken 
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anticipations  in  minds  strongly  fixed  on  the  invisible, 
which  would  go  far  beyond  the  general  expectations  ?* 
More  than  this,  the  latest  critical  opinion  by  Hitzig* 
has  thrown  some  doubt  on  what  modern  critics  have 
expressed^  undoubtingly,  that  the  section  Isaiah  24 — 
27,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  exile,  and  has  assigned 
these  prophetic  expressions  to  the  time  of  Nahum. 
Now,  if  this  section  does  not  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  exile,  we  have  in  ch.  xxv.  8,  (especially  according 
to  Hitzig's  Comment.)  and  xxvi.  19,  a  striking  proof 
how  faith  in  the  resurrection,  and  the  happiness  suc- 
ceeding to  it,  developed  itself  without  external  infor- 
mation in  the  minds  of  prophetic  men  under  the  in- 
fluence of  God's  spirit.  Thus  then,  the  supposition 
of  anticipations  of  a  happy  futurity,  either  immedi- 
ately after  death  or  below  the  Sheol  in  individual  in- 
spired Israelites,  is  not  made  at  random,  and  if  so, 
our  author  cannot  be  refused  the  right  to  find  in  the 
words,  which  the  Patriarch  uttered  respecting  his 
toilsome  earthly  pilgrimage,  anticipations  of  a  better 
hope  beyond  the  grave.  Meanwhile,  those  persons 
who  cannot  make  up  their  minds,  to  allow  the  Patri- 
archs such  anticipations,  may  suppose  with  Schlicht- 
ing,  (see  our  Commentary  on  xi.  13,)  that  the  author 
interpreted  the  Old  Testament  words  ex  suo  senm,  as 
he  actually  does,  when  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  10,  he 
explains  the  living  of  the  Patriarchs  in  moveable  tents, 
as  an  indication  of  their  knowledge  of  a  better  home. 
Does  not  the  Redeemer  adopt  the  same  method,  when 
he  described  the  anointing  by  the  woman  in  Matt. 
XXV.  12,  as  done  for  his  fvmf/atf^o^,  while  the  woman 
herself  certainly  had  not  that  event  in  view  ? 


^  That  the  lawffi7er  of  Israel,  Moses,  knew  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality«  is  considered  as  indubitable  by  those  who  credit  the 
accounts  given  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  most  ancient 
Egjrptian  faith ;  compare  especially  JTan/'ir  Religion  vnnerhalb 
der  Grenxen  der  blossen  Vemunfl^  (Religion  within  the  bounds 
of  mere  reason,)  p.  187-  De  Wette,  Bibl.  Dogm.  p.  113.  Yet 
that  Herodotus,  on  these  points,  is  to  be  depended  upon,  may 
admit  of  a  doubt. 
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II.    THE  USE  MADE  OF  THE  SEPTUAOINT  VERSION 
INSTEAD  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT. 

Throughout  all  ages  we  find  two  classes  of  minds, 
that  of  the  realisfsaiid  that  of  the  idealists  ;  those  be- 
longing to  the  former  believe  that  they  possess  only 
what  may  be  indicated  by  the  letter^  the  latter  what 
is  indicated  by  the  spirit;  and  this  last  mental  ten- 
dency may  again  be  distinguished  into  the  Scholastic- 
discursive  and  the  Mystic-intuitive.    If  the  literal  ten- 
dency is  pushed  to  its  utmost  length,  it  would  no 
longer  be  thought  sufficient  to  possess  a  written  reve- 
lation, there  must  be  a  constant  interpreter  of  it  in 
writing ;  it  would  not  be  enough  to  have  an  inspired 
original  text ;  there  must  also  be  an  inspired  transla* 
tion  ;  it  would  not  be  enough  to  have  inspired  words, 
an  inspired  punctuation  would  be  requisite.    One  sees 
whoever  lays  a  stress  upon  the  letter,  must  stop  some- 
where in  his  demand  for  tangible  evidence :  the  dif- 
ficulty is  on  what  point  to  fix.     That  realistic  tendency 
is  met  by  difficulties  at  every  step ;  and  if  all  other 
points  were  settled,  there  remains  at  last  the  host  of  forty 
thousand  New  Testament  readings,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  the  Old,  of  which  331  are  mentioned  by  De 
Rossi  in  Genesis  alone,  and  he  professed  not  to  col- 
lect all,  like  Kennicott,  but  only  the  most  important. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  spirit 
which  has  no  body,  would  not  be  the  thing  for  us,  and 
if  in  the  region  of  the  letter  without  the  spirit,  we  should 
be  choaked  by  the  thick  vapour — in  the  region  of  the 
spirit  without  the  letter,  we  should  die  as  under  an 
exhausted  receiver.     Thus  then,  nothing  remains  for 
us  but  to  seek  for  a  golden  mean  between  the  pre- 
ference of  the  letter  and  that  of  the  spirit.    In  what  way 
is  it  to  be  attained  ?    It  must  be  the  joint  resuU  -of 
dogmatic  theology  and  exegesis.    If  the  requirement 
of  the  former,  that  divine  truth  presupposes  a  credible 
witness  of  it,  must  direct  exegesis  on  the  one  hand,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  is  obtained  as  the  unquestion- 
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able  result  of  exegesis,  must  exercise  an  influence  on 
the  extent  of  the  idea  of  inspiration.  And  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  transition  of  the  de- 
grees of  inspiration  usually  escape  our  eyes ;  see  the 
remarks  in  the  Introduction,  p.  97. 

To  the  advocates  of  the  letter,  it  must  always  ap- 
pear a  most  striking  phenomenon,  which  they  have 
tried  as  long  as.  possible  to  deny,  that  the  Apostles, 
instead  of  citing  the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  have  cited  a  translation ; 
and  so  much  the  more,  when  it  can  be  shown,  that 
this  translation  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, which,  even  to  the  present  time,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  problem,  and  that  its  departure  from  the  original 
text  is  greater  than  any  modem  version  since  the  Re- 
formation, unless  we  except  the  first  attempt  at  a 
French  translation,  that  of  Olivetan.  And  still  more 
striking  must  it  be,  when  at  last  it  is  found  that  ge- 
nerally those  passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
whether  they  are  taken  from  the  translation  or  imme- 
diately from  the  original  text,  were  merely  quoted 
from  memory.  Yet,  however  great  persons  may 
imagine  the  influence  of  this  proceeding  to  be,  when 
they  hear  these  results  expressed  in  abstractOy  it  is  by 
no  means  such.  Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  although,  according  to  appearance,  the 
body  of  the  New  Testament  writers  make  use  of  the 
Septuagint  Version,  nevertheless,  when  the  text  of 
that  version,  at  least  as  it  has  come  down  to  us — 
departs  entirely  from  the  meaning  of  the  original  text, 
and  is  sometimes  quite  without  meaning,  (for  instance 
compare  Rom.  x.  15.  with  Isaiah  lii.  7*)  either  they 
make  use  of  another  translation,  or  translate  the  ori- 
ginal independently;  compare  Mat.  ii.  15.  John 
xix.  37.  Rom.  ix.  17,  33;  x.  J5;  xii.  19.  1  Cor, 
xiv.  21 ;  XV.  55.  Neither  in  the  Gospels,  nor  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  do  we  remember  a  passage  in  which, 
by  adherence  to  the  Septuagint,  the  Old  Testament 
text  is  essentially  injured.  The  departure  of  the 
Septuagint,  from  what,  according  to  our  exegesis,  is 
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the  correct  translation,  is  sometimes  also  great  in  those 
cases  in  which  Paul  in  a  remarkable  manner  adheres 
closely  to  it,  as  Rom.  ix.  27,  but  the  senae  which  the 
Greek  version  gives  in  the  passage  there  cited,  agrees 
also  with  that  given  by  our  Exegesis.     Thus,  conse- 
quently, only  the  thought  in  the  passage  cited  from 
memory,  could  be  deemed  of  value.  In  this  respect  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  always  allow  themselves 
much  greater  licence  than  a  Mahommedan,  for  in- 
stance, is  wont  to  do.     Their  interpretation  of  the 
passage  they  convey  in  the  citation  itself,  as  Matt.  ii. 
6.    xxvii.  9.    Rom.  x.  7.     Elsewhere,  only  the  Old 
Testament  in  general  is  cited,  or  the  Prophets ;  some- 
times so,  that  no  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
pointed  out,  corresponding  verbally,  John  vii.  88. 
Luke  xi.  49.  Matt.  ii.  23.   (on  this  text,  see  Jerome) 
James  iv.  6.  Eph.  v.  14.  (?)     In  very  many,  indeed, 
in  most  cases,  by  quoting  from  memory,  the  passage 
is  verbally  altered,  sometimes  so,  that  the  variation, 
as  is  the  case  with  this  in  I  Cor.  ii.  9.  (Eph.  v.  14.) 
has  occasioned  the  supposition  that  the  citation  be- 
longs to  some  apocryphal  book.     Also,  frequently, 
several   passages   are  joined  in  one,   Matt,  xxi,  5. 
Romans  xi.  26,  27.    2  Cor.  vi.  16 — 18.      In  some 
cases  both  these  are  united — incorrect  quotation  and 
the  blending  of  several  passages  in  one ;  sometimes  a 
various  reading,  or  a  small  error  of  translation  in  the 
Septuagint.     So  in  a  passage  where  one  least  expects 
it,  namely,  Luke  iv.  18,  19 ;  in  the  scene  here  nar- 
rated, Christ  must  necessarily  have  read  the  beginning 
of  Isaiah  Ixi.  consecutively ;  yet  in  the  Greek  text  of 
Luke  some  words  from  Isa.  Iviii.  6.  are  found, — ^some 
appear  to  have  fallen  out, — and,  besides  all  this,  accord- 
ing to  our  text,  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  LXX. 
xai  r\i<p\(ng  avaj3X8'\]//v,     Yet  with  regard  to  the  sense 
of  the  expression,  the  freedoms  taken  by  the  Evange- 
list in  the  quotation  have  made  not  the  least  difference. 
The  free  method  with  which  the  first  publishers  of  the 
Gospel  use  the  Old  Testament,  necessarily  leads  us 
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to  the  admissioD,  that  their  faith  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  passages  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  letter  and  the  spirit ;  or,  when  they  did  not 
do  this  intentionally,  the  spirit  that  inspired  them  led 
them  unconsciously  to  this  distinction.  Exactly  the 
same  appearance  meets  us,  when  we  see  with  what 
freedom  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  those  of  the  lirst 
age,  quote  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  not- 
withstanding their  faith  in  its  inspiration.*^  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says  expressly,  that  in  his  quotation,  be 
paid  more  regard  to  the  sense  than  to  the  words  of 
Scripture.  Here,  then,  we  must  recognise  a  guide 
for  our  proceedings,  especially  in  deciding  such  cases 
as  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the 
Greek  translation  quoted  differs  in  such  a  manner 
from  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  produce  a 
modification  of  the  sense. 

As  we  have  remarked  in  the  Introduction,  our 
Epistle  differs  from  the  Pauline  in  this  respect,  that 
its  citations  are  unequally  close,  and  in  the  longer 
passages  agree  quite  verbally  with  the  Septuagint. 

*  The  investigations  lately  made  by  Credner^  for  critical  pur- 
poses, first  in  his  treatise,  "  De  Librorum  N.  T.  Inspiratione, 
Jena,  1828,**  have  led  to  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  views 
of  the  first  Christians  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  in  his  "  Seitrage"  he  has  since  brousrht  forward  the 
question,  whether  the  Apostolic  Fathers  cited  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  as  sacred.  He  decides  in  the  negative,  and  en- 
deavours to  shew  that  the  first  Christians  made  no  difference 
between  themselves  and  the  Apostles,  in  reference  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Spirit.  In  this  last  respect  he  certainly  avers 
too  much ;  and,  on  the  first  point,  he  expresses  several  critical 
judgments  with  too  great  confidence.  But,  in  general,  his  as- 
sertions have  truth  on  their  side,  and  lead  to  the  interesting 
remark,  that  the  first  Christians,  even  when  they  had  not  a 
sacred  /^^ter  before  them,  must  have  been  preserved,  from  insist- 
ing on  the  form  of  the  expressions  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
For  although  a  number  of  Chris t*8  expressions  were  of  so  in- 
flexible a  form,  that  this  could  not  easily  be  stripped  off  with- 
out doing  injury  to  the  contents,  and  though  such  expressions 
became  only  a  little  altered  by  oral  tradition,  this  was  not  the 
case  with  all. 
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The  citation  in  chap.  x.  30.  is  the  only  one  that  forms 
an  exception.  Our  Epistle  also,  in  two  important 
passages,  chap.  x.  5.  and  ii.  7.  has  followed  the  Greek 
version  closely,  although,  according  to  our  existing 
text,  it  is  essentially  defective :  as  similar  errors  of 
translation  may  be  also  adduced,  chap.  xi.  21.  Iir/  to 
ax^ov  TT^Q  ^aj85ou,  and  xiii.  15.  xa^wog  y(iiKim,  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  difference  in  chap.  x.  5.  Yet  we 
venture,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  adduced  on  the 
passage,  to  consider  as  decided;  that  the  sense  of  the 
Psalmist  has  been  as  little  altered  by  the  Greek  tran- 
slator as  when,  in  Hosea  xiv.  3.,  he  translated  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  nfl>  where  we  have  D^'^fl.    The 

citation  in  chap.  ii.  7.  is  not  altogether  similar,  as  we 
have  remarked  above,  in  p.  34.  In  reference  i:o  this, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  Author  has  been  led, 
through  the  translation,  to  an  application  not  corre- 
sponding to  the  Old  Testament  text.  According  to  the 
general  principles  we  have  laid  down  relative  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Apostles,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
knowledging this.  Thus  also,  in  chap.  xi.  21.,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Seventy,  which  the  Author  follows,  must 
be  considered  as  erroneous.  As  to  importance,  this  er- 
ror stands  in  the  same  category  as  when  Matthew  (chap, 
xxi.  5.)  quotes,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  siri  biro^uym 
xat  wuXov  viov,  and  refers  this  to  the  two  animals  on  the 
occasion  of  Christ's  entering  Jerusalem.  Whilst^— 
even  according  to  Hengstenberg,  in  expounding  the 
passage  of  the  Prophet — the  1  only  serves  here  for  a 

climax,  and  of  course  the  language  applies  only  to 
one,  as  John  also  only  mentions  the  animal  on  which 
the  Redeemer  rode,  and  hence  freely  quotes  it,  g^r/ 
^uXov  hov.  Thus  when  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  55., 
leaves  the  Alexandrian  version,  as  it  is  unintelligible, 

and,  according  to  his  own  view,  translates  flif J  /  by 

-  VT 

fig  vTkog^  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  cor- 
rect rendering ;  and  so  in  other  examples. 
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III.   THE  TYPICAL  EXPOSITION  OP  HISTORY. 

Typical  exposition  relates  either  to  words  or 
facts.  Of  the  typical  interpretation  of  Old  Testa- 
ment expressions,  we  have  already  spoken.  As  to 
facts,  they  are  either  institutions  or  historical  events. 
Of  the  most  distinguished  class  of  typical  institutions 
we  shall  speak  in  the  Second  Dissertation,  in  treating 
of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices  and  Priesthood ;  so  that,  in 
this  place,  we  have  only  to  say  a  few  things  con- 
cerning the  typical  treatment  of  history,  more  par- 
ticularly the  interpretation  given  in  chap.  vii.  of  the 
history  of  Melchisedec,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  refer- 
ence  to  Abel,  chap.  xii.  24.  on  which  passage  the 
older  typology  lays  considerable  stress.  We  shall 
here  be  brief,  after  what  we  have  already  said;  ahhough, 
in  the  prevalence  of  type  in  history  and  mythology, 
much  has  been  said  that  is  truly  profound ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  visionary ; 
many  proofs  of  both  one  and  the  other  may  be  found 
in  Kanne's  '«  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,"  and  Mo- 
liter's  *'  Philosophy  of  History.^*  Beck's  yiews  agree 
most  nearly  with  our  own.^  As  we  have  said  above, 
of  prophecy;  it  is  not  the  image  of  the  future  reflect- 
ed into  the  past  by  a  concave  mirror,  but  rather  the 
future  which  germinates  out  of  the  past ;  so  also  that 
view  of  historical  types  is  to  be  rejected  which  will 
comprehend  them  only  from  the  future.  They  are 
to  be  comprehended  by  observing  that,  in  the  history 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  the  Jewish  people,  cer- 
tain   conditions    were    fixed,   by   which   images    of 

*  See  also  Sack's  Apdogetik,  pp.  180,  215.  This  learned 
writer  was  probably  in  the  right,  when  he  considered  a  typo- 
logy to  be  necessary  '<  to  the  complete  organism  of  ezegetic 
theology.*'  tils  own  labours  were  preceded  only  by  the  defec- 
tive works  of  M ichaelis  and  Hiller.  Some  interesting  hints 
may  be  found  in  Von  Meyer,  and  in  the  iOth  volume  of  his 
"  Blatter  fur  hohere  Wahrheit."  A  sketch  of  typology  is 
given,  but  we  perceive  a  want  of  strict  criticism  and  diligence 
in  the  execution. 
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the  fiiture  must  spontaneously  arise.  This  view  Las 
been  alreay  given  in  an  essay  by  De  Wette,  "  Beitrag 
zur  Charakteristik  der  HebraismuSy*  in  the  "  Studien** 
of  Daub  and  Kreuzer,  iii.  244.  *'  Long  before  Christ, 
the  world  in  which  he  was  to  appear  was  prepared : 
the  whole  Old  Testament  is  a  great  prophecy,  a  great 
type  of  him  who  was  to  come,  and  who  did  come. 
Who  can  deny  that  the  holy  seers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saw,  in  spirit,  long  before-hand,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  had  presages  of  the  new  doctrine  in  prophe- 
tic anticipations,  varying  in  clearness.  The  typological 
comparison  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  was 
no  unmeaning  amusement.  And  it  is  scarcely  a 
mere  accident,  that  the  evangelical  history,  in  the  most 
important  points,  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic." 

Accordingly,  typology  errs  in  proportion  as  it  at- 
taches itself  only  to  individual  points  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  do  not  stand  in  an  organic,  but  only 
in  an  outward  relation  to  New  Testament  fticts.*  The 
true  nature  of  typology  is  shown  by  an  expression  in 
the  Apocalypse,  xi.  8,  ting  xaXtlkrai  'xvtvfiartxujg  'Sodofia 
xat  A/yvrrog ;  compare  1  Cor.  x.  3,  4.  where  vvevfia- 
Tixug  is  likewise  taken  by  several  critics  in  the  sense 
of  "  typically,**  Historical  typology  has,  indeed,  for 
its  object  to  display  the  interior,  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  historical  appearances,  and  to  combine 
them  with  those  of  the  New.  The  same  terminus  is 
employed  for  marking  typical  interpretation  in  the 

*  Lately,  Braunschweig  in  his  "  history  of  the  world,"  has 
allowed  too  great  a  predominance  to  this  outward  typology.  In 
pointing  out  parallels  between  the  different  periods  of  history, 
or  between  history  and  nature,  we  must  be  very  cautious,  and 
oftentimes  satisfy  ourselves  with  mere  general  outlines.  It  is 
similar  to  prognostication  of  the  weather ;  men  may  forecast 
respecting  the  larger  portions  of  the  year,  without  discredit, 
but  not  for  only  weeks  and  days.  Augustine  has  given  a 
warning  respecting  arbitrary  historical  typology,  that  it  roust 
not  be  considered  as  a  spiritus  propheHeiu,  but  only  a  oonjec- 
tura  mentis  humanas  quae  aliquando  ad  verum  pervenit,  ali- 
quando  fallitur.     Oe  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  52. 
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Greek,  Latin,  and  Syrian  churches,*  The  example 
of  typical  interpretation  which  our  author  presents  in 
the  7th  chap,  certainly  is  an  example  of  genuine  typo- 
logy. For  in  fact,  in  the  relation  of  that  Melchizedec 
to  the  Levitical  priesthood  is  expressed  the  relation  in 
which  Christ  also  stands  to  the  priesthood.  But  this 
striking  comparison  is  not  confined  to  one  occasion 
by  our  author,  for  he  also  deduces  it  from  a  passage 
in  the  110th  Psalm,  (See  Heb  v.  10.)  As  we  have 
remarked  in  the  commentary,  our  author  has  not 
availed  himself  of  all  the  points  of  resemblance ; 
but  if  it  should  nevertheless  appear  to  many  persons 
that  he  has  already  gone  too  far  in  the  interpretation, 
let  it  be  recollected  that  the  type  may  serve  for  a 
parable,  and  render  assistance  in  the  contemplation  of 
abstract  truths. 

*  On  the  use  of  Aaaa^$  among  the  Syrians,  see  Wine- 
mann*s  Hor<B  Syrwca,  I.  55.  This  Italian  scholar,  born  in 
Spain,  of  English  parents  of  German  origin,  has  enumerated 
in  his  works  not  less  than  45  expressions,  by  which  the  Syrians 
designate  a  tppe.  If  these  expressions  were  submitted  to  closer 
examination  in  a  fuller  treatise  on  the  subject,  it  would  con- 
tribute to  set  in  a  clear  light  the  views  entertained  of  tppea  by 
the  Syrian  school  of  interpreters.  Compare  on  this  subject, 
Lengerke  de  Ephraemi  Syri  harmeriy  p.  169,  sq. 
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APPENDIX  TO  DISSERTATION  I. 

ON  THB  HERME1TEUTIC8  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL,  WITH  A 
SPECIAL  BBFERENOE  TO  GAL.  ill.  16.* 


We  must  begin  with  entering  our  protest  against  the  con- 
duct of  those  persons  who  reject,  in  tne  gross,  as  perversions, 
the  Rabbinical  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even 
in  manjr  of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  expositions,  which  the 
otherwise  insipid  Jarchi  has  adduced  n*om  the  writings  of 
his  predecessors,  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  what  we  term 
esprit^  and  we  often  find  genuine  theological  and  religious 
tact.  Yet,  if  we  concede  at  once  all  that  is  said  in  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Rabbinical  writings,  of  the  Apostle  Paul  we 
maintain  that  it  can  be  shown  how  he  was  guided  within 
the  method  of  that  interpretation,  by  so  fine  a  tact,  that 
even  a  person  who  comes  to  his  works,  without  believing 
in  the  higher  guidance  of  the  Apostle,  in  such  passji^es, 
cannot  help  admiring  the  acuteness  and  depth  of  his  views, 
and  acknowledge  his  mental  superiority  in  this  point  as  in 
others.*^  But  whoever  has  a  belief  in  the  hieher  guidance 
of  the  Apostle,  in  all  his  religious  knowledge  will  also 
recognize,  in  the  masterly  expositions  of  the  Apostle,  traces 
of  that  Spirit  who  **  led  him  into  all  truth." 

We  shall  attempt  to  show  this  only  in  one  passage,  but 
one  which  is  considered  the  most  hopeless  (die  deaperateste). 
But  we  preface  this  Essay  on  the  hermeneutical  skill  of  the 
Apostle  in  handling  Old  Testament  passages,  by  consider- 
ing a  question  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  settled ; 
— how  the  Apostle  acted  as  an  int^reter,  where  he  could 
not  appeal  to  the  Codex  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  where  he 

*  This  essay  is  reprinted,  with  the  omission  of  an  introduc- 
tory and  dosing  paragraph,  from  the  Liter.  Anxeiger^  1834. 
No.  31-34. 

^*This,  for  example,  is  De  Wette*8  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  treated  the  Old  Testament.  Compare  ako  De  Wette*s 
Essay,  containing  many  beautiful  remarks,  in  the  third  part 
of  theSchleiermacher,  Lttcke  and  De  Wette's  Journal,  {ZeiU- 
ehrift),  also  his  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  291. 
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came  forward  as  an  interpreter  of  the  anima  rtaturaliter 
Christiana^  as  Tertullian  says,  or  of  the  Book  of  Nature. 
In  this  department,  we  shall  here  find  exactly  the  same  man 
as  in  the  first-mentioned,  and,  if  it  be  so,  the  reference  may 
be  very  advantageous  in  our  day,  when  persons  are  more 
disposed  to  allow  anticipations  of  Christian  truth  in  the 
breast  of  a  superior  heathen,  or  in  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
than  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  wish  to  confine  ourselves,  here,  to  three  passages. 
Acts  zvii.  23.  and  28,  and  1  Ck)r.  xi.  15.  In  the  first  nam- 
ed passage,  the  Apostle  appeals  to  an  altar  of  the  Athenians, 
with  the  inscription  "  To  the  unknown  God."  "  Him," 
said  he,  "  whom  ye  ignorantly  worship.  I  declare  unto 
you.'*  What  ?  have  we  here  a  pious  accommodation  of 
the  Apostle^s,  or  an  error  unconsciously  committed?  Yet 
did  not  the  inscription  relate  to  the  God  whom  Paul  made 
known,  generally  to  the  unknown  God  ?  But  iyvt^^r^  ^ly 
means  only  "  an  unknown  God,"  for  whom  the  appropriate 
name  was  wanting.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  was  not  an 
altar  with  the  inscription  in  the  singular,  but  only  in  the 
plural,  '*  to  the  unknown  Gods."»  Did  the  Apostle  not 
really  know  this,  or  did  he  not  wish  to  know  it  ?  Such  are 
the  questions  which  may  be  asked  here,  as  well  as  in  re- 
ference to  the  interpretation  of  many  Old  Testament  pas- 
sages. But  who  that  has  looked  more  closely  into  the  na- 
ture of  all  religions,  and  especially  of  heathenism,  will  be 
able  to  deny  thia.t,  in  this  introduction  of  the  Apostle's  dis- 
course, we  have  the  most  wonderful  union  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  profound  views  of  religion  ?  Who  will 
deny  that  the  object  of  all  rites  and  forms  of  devotion,  in 
every  zone  of  the  earth,  is  no  other  than  that  unknown  God 
whom  the  gospel  reveals  to  us ;  Though  not  in  the  poet's 
sense,  yet  in  a  certain  sense,  Pope's  lines  are  undoubtedly 
true : — 

Father  of  all  I  in  every  age. 

In  every  cHme  adored. 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord. 

If  it  were  the  Apostle's  intention  to  introduce  the  truth  in 
a  kindly  manner,  could  he  have  done  it  more  tenderly? 
But  again,  how  could  he  give  a  deeper  explanation  of  that 

»  See  Neander's  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Christian  Church.     Vol.  I.  p.  222.     (Biblical  Cabinet,  ^'oJ. 

XXXV.) 
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truth  which  was  still  involved  in  all  the  untruth  of  heathen- 
ism,  than  hy  proceeding  from  the  amazing  supposition  that 
he  announced  nothing  else  to  them  than  what  their  souls 
had  long  sought  and  tended  towards.  But  as  to  the  form 
in  which  he  found  this  idea,  who  would  call  this  an  acci- 
dental artificial  connection  ?  Does  not  rather  this  idea 
here  connect  itself  with  a  fact,  in  which  it  had  peculiarly 
realised  itself  ?  For  certainly  the  heathen  erected  his  altars 
to  an  unknown  God^  or  the  unknown  Gods,  when  ahove 
all  those  gods  whom  he  honoured  by  name,  there  was 
another  heavenly  Being,  not  included  in  their  class,  after 
whom  he  had  an  undefined  longing.  Thus  there  was  the 
consciousness  of  a  defective  religious  knowledge,  with  an 
existing  necessity, — the  consciousness  of  an  inward  seeking  I 

after  an  imperfectly  defined  object,  which  was  expressed 
in  such  an  inscription.  And  thus  has  Paul,  by  his  com- 
mentary on  this  peculiar  custom  of  erecting  such  altars  for 
the  unknown  God,  disclosed  their  hidden  meaning ;  and,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  not  by  means  of  any  direct  historical  in- 
formation which  he  had  gained  respecting  the  origin  of 
such  altars  ;  but,  as  certainly  will  be  allowed,  simply  and 
alone,  by  what  in  common  life  would  be  called  a  felicitous 
aperfu  of  a  man  of  genius ;  but  which,  in  his  case,  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  with  which 
he  was  filled. 

Let  us  turn  to  *he  second  passage,  ver.  28.  In  order  to 
lead  the  heathen,  who  had  made  for  themselves  sensible 
images  of  the  Deity,  he  mentions  a  sentiment  of  Aratus, 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  either  by  reading  or  in 
general  intercourse : — rw  y*^  km  yiK^j  U/mv,  in  order  to  lead 
them  to  the  consciousness  that  in  the  human  spirit  alone 
there  was  a  worthy  image  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  that 
the  Deity  could,  as  little  as  the  human  spirit  itself,  be  re- 
presented by  the  chisel  or  pencil.  Must  he  not,  also,  here 
be  subjected  to  the  charge  of  a  good-natured  contracted- 
ness  of  mind,  or  of  &  piS  vafntia?  What  is  the  connec- 
tion in  which  we  read  these  words  of  the  Greek  poet:*- 
"  all  the  ways,  all  the  markets,  of  men  are  full  of  love, — 
the  sea  is  full,  and  the  harbours  every  where,  we  make  use 
of  Jove,  for  we  are  his  offspring,^*  What  reader  of  the 
poet's  words,  in  this  connection,  is  not  struck  by  the  thought 
that,  in  a  very  different  range  from  that  of  the  Apostle, 
the  Deity  is  here  spoken  of,  and  the  descent  of  the  human 
race  from  him; — namely,  as  a  power  of  nature,  which,  as 
it  cherishes  and  bears  all  things  in  its  bosom,  so  also  be« 
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stows  existence  upon  men.  But  the  Apostle,  it  will  be 
said,  draws  from  the  fact,  that  the  human  spirit  is  alone 
spirit,  and  therefore  alone  an  image  of  God,  the  conclusion 
that  no  sensible  likeness  can  be  formed  of  God.  And,  as 
was  the  case  with  this  passage  of  Aratus,  so,  in  general, 
no  doubt  can  exist,  that  the  heathens  acknowledged,  in  a 
peculiar  and  special  sense,  the  relation  of  man  to  God  as 
in  a  truly  antique  manner.  Pindar  says,  in  the  6th  Ne- 
mean  Ode: — 

9009  nroi  ^»9t9  aB-a»»r6it, 

*'  There  is  one  race  of  men  ^  one  of  Gods ;  we  both  are 
the  offspring  of  one  mother^  but  a  power  altogether  different 
separates  us  ;  one  is  nought^  but  the  brazen  heaven  always 
abides  firm  ;  yet  we  remember  the  immortals  in  great  force 
of  mind  or  body" 

But  if  the  Greeks  generally  professed  the  consciousness 
of  a  peculiar  relationship  of  the  human  race  to  the  Gods, 
it  did  not  much  signify  whether  the  poet,  whose  words 
Paul  introduces  out  of  their  connection,  was  conscious  in 
their  connection  of  that  truth.  A  known  truth  met  the 
hearer  in  those  words,  though  he  knew  not- their  connec- 
tion.— But  is  in  fact  more  than  doubtful,  whether  the  poet, 
in  that  passage,  intended  to  speak  only  of  an  all-pervading 
power  of  Nature.  His  design  was  to  shew  that  men  had 
2ause  to  begin  all  things  with  Zeus : 

f»  Lfs  Ji^x*'f**'^*}  ^**  tvhrtT  »9^ftf\£fitt9  *Afftir69 

and  then  concludes  :   fiirreu  h  Atot  veivat  ^iy  atyuMf 

But  after  the  words,  "  we  are  also  his  offspring^'*  follow 
farther  proofs  of  the  divine  ^^n»m  t  i  y  nittot  «i^^«r«i«-i  h^a 
0ntMU9te  Xctovs  V  ifrt  i^w  iy%i^u. 

Therefore,  if  we  enter  thoroughly  into  the  connection 
and  the  poet's  design,  it  will  follow  that  Aratus  used  these 
words,  not  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  but  rather  in  a  sense  si- 
milar to  PauFs ;  he  adduces  many  evidences  of  the  divine 
if(»v»m,  and  then  rises  to  the  greatest,  which  he  places  in 
the  close  connection  of  the  human  race  with  the  Deity. 
But  here  it  was  not  reflection  on  the  connection  of  the 
passage,  and  a  critical  examination  on  its  possible  sense  in 
the  Author's  mind,  which  enabled  the  Apostle  to  compre- 
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hend  it  in  its  depth,  but  simply  and  alone  a  felidtous,  in- 
tellectual tact.* 

The  third  passage  which  we  woxdd  attempt  to  elucidate, 
is  1  Cor.  xi.  15.  This  whole  section  appears  strange,  and 
even  repulsive,  to  the  superficial  reader  :  it  treats  of  the 
necessity  of  the  veiling  of  women, — so  many  words  about 
so  inconsiderable  a  thing, — a  subject  which  to  us  seems  at 
least  one  of  perfect  indifference, — and  what  strange  argu- 
mentation from  the  Old  Testament,  ver.  7 — 12.  But  we 
cannot  avoid  the  impres^on,  that  in  the  Pauline  writings 
we  have  to  do  with  a  man  who,  by  Imking  trivial  externsJs 
with  the  deepest  fundamental  truths,  manifested  a  profun- 
dity of  thought,  a  mental  affluence  suffieient  to  assign  him 
a  place  among  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  are 
intellectually  eminent :  such  he  shews  himself  in  the  in- 
stance before  us.  We  may  be  allowed  to  trace  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  ideas,  which  appears  to  be  as  follows  :— 
"  The  woman  must  wear  a  veil,  because  it  is  a  sign  of  fe- 
male quietness,  retiredness,  and  subordination.  But  it  ac- 
cords with  these  characteristics  of  the  female  sex,  that 
woman  generally  should  not  come  forward  as  a  teacher  in 
the  church  ;  but  if  she  did,  she  must  here,  when  she  ap- 
pears in  the  presence  of  God,  maintain  before  all  the  cha- 
racter of  female  modesty,  and  express  it  outwardly,  by 
wearing  a  veil.  For  the  man  this  is  not  required ;  he 
was  first  created  the  original  type  of  humanity  fcfer 
Urtypus  der  Menschenidee)^  pre-eminently  the  •/»•?  and 
h^  of  God,  since  he  pre-eminently  possesses  knowledge 
and  power ;  while  the  woman,  only  a  weaker  repetition  of 
the  same  humanity,  by  her  whole  natural  constitution,  in 
which  intellect  and  power  are  less  prominent,  is  designed 
for  a  dependent  and  passive  demeanour,  although  in 
Christianity  no  absolute  subjection  of  one  to  the  other 
takes  place,  but,  by  means  of  love,  man  in  return  subjects 
himself  to  woman.**  Affcer  the  Apostle  had  developed 
these  truths,  which  were  entirely  new  both  to  th0  Jewidi 
and  Heathen  world,  and  on  which,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  even 
Christ  himself  had  given  no  decision,  which  therefore 
Paul  had  learned  alone  by  the  Spirit  of  God — ^he  adds, 
Con  account  of  his  assertion  that  it  became  the  woman  her- 
self in  her  outward  clothing  to  have  the  charact^istic 

a  As  an  instance  of  the  divine  vr^ntm  from  classical  authors, 
this  passage  of  Aratus  has  been  quoted  by  the  early  Christian 
Apologists.     See  Theophilus  ad  Autob.  II.  p.  363.  ed  Par. 
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mark  of  a  dependent  portion  and  not  of  the  reverse,) — 
another  hint  which  he  borrows  from  nature, — Is  not,  he 
asks,  the  lonj?  hair  of  the  woman  already  given  her  by 
^v^is  as  a  iri|/i8#x««»,  a  veil  ?  For  which  reason  he  con- 
cludes, ^iwi$  among  hardly  any  people  has  led  the  woman 
to  cut  her  hair,  but  everywhere'  that  man  should  do  it ; 
for  almost  everwhere  for  a  man  to  allow  his  hair  to  grow 
long  would  be  regarded  as  the  sign  of  an  effeminate,  feeble 
disposition.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the 
Pauline  Hermeneutics,  in  reference  to  the  book  of  na- 
ture. But  does  not  this  casually  adduced  hint  depend 
upon  a  delicate  and  reflective  apprehension  of  nature? 
Could  it,  in  fact,  be  a  purely  arbitrary  and  accidental 
thing,  that  among  no  people  are  women  deprived  of  their 
ornament  of  hair,  but  that  in  almost  all,  the  male  sex  re- 
trench it,  and  especially  from  the  time  that  the  difference 
of  the  sexes  begins  to  be  more  marked  ?  And  does  not  a 
thoughtful  contemplation  of  nature  lead  us  to  conceive  of 
the  long  hair,  or  hanging  ringlets  of  the  female,  as  a  na- 
tural mark  of  the  more  delicate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
ordinate sex  ?  Is  it  not,  although  in  a  less  degree,  as  an 
tlwfim  (that  is  fvftfitXn  rns  $l»v^tag),  as  well  as  the  veil  r  In 
short,  has  not  art,  as  if  to  give  a  comment  on  this  allusion 
of  the  Apostle,  exhibited  the  first  mother  of  mankind  after 
the  Fall,  as  veiling,  with  her  dishevelled  tresses,  her  peni- 
tential tears  and  blushes  on  quitting  Paradise  ? 

But  if  such  acute  discernment  is  shown  by  the  Apostle, 
when  he  appears  as  the  interpres  of  heathenism  Or  of  n». 
ture,  shall  we  not  be  justified  in  entering  on  his  interpre- 
tations of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  expectation  of  nnd- 
ing  the  same  mental  superiority  ? 

But  the  passage  in  the  Galatians,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, has  been  specially  adduced,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  Here,  it  has 
been  said,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  Apostle  has  com- 
mitted a  two-fold  error.  He  has  not  only  erroneously 
considered  the  collective  y^}  in  the  promise  made  to 

~v 

Abraham,  as  referring  to  an  individual  Christ,  but,  in  de- 
fiance of  lexicography,  urges  the  singular  form,  as  if  it 
could  only  designate  an  individual ;  while  in  Hebrew,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  word  in  Greek,  it 
is  used  collectively  numerous  times, — indeed  the  plural 
D^y^T  occurs  only  once,  and  that  in  the  sense  oi fields 
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sown  mth  com,^  On  this  point  we  refer  to  Schottgen, 
Wetstein,  Dopke,  for  proofs  of  similar  erroneous  int€rpre- 
tations  by  the  Rabbies.  Similar  views  are  taken  by  the 
most  modern  critics,  Winer,  Usteri,  Ruckert,  Matthies.*> 

Lpt  us  examine  more  closely  into  the  precise  nature  of 
the  charge  against  the  Apostle.  It  will  afterwards  appear 
whether  the  Apostle  took  this  view  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  and  whether  his  view  was  correct.  We  would 
ask,  as  a  preliminary,  whether  he  is  really  chargeable  with 
a  texical  error  ?  If  he  be,  one  of  two  things  must  be  true ; 
either  he  himself  knew  better,  and  consciously  accommo- 
dated  himself  to  his  readers,  whom  he  supposed  that  such 
unsound  evidence  wculd  satisfy ;  or  he  himself  did  not 
know  better,  and  considered  his  argument  as  satisfactory. 
The  supposition  of  an  accommodation  belongs  not  merely 
to  modern  times  ;  Jerome  was  of  opinion  that  for  the 
"/ooZwA,"  "  dummen^'*  (&v»nr6i  Gal.  iii.  1.)  Galatians  the 
proof  was  quite  good  enough.  But  be  it  recollected,  that 
the  Apostle  had  not  here  to  do  with  a  mixed  multitude  of 
Jews  and  heathens,  but  rather  with  the  pharisaically  edu- 
cated adherents  of  James,  who  were  come  from  Jerusalem, 
of  whom  it  cannot  be  said,  that  either  in  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  or  in  bitterness  and  ill-will  against  the  Apostle, 
they  were  inferior  to  the  Jewish  polemics  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  who  have  prided  themselves  on  detecting 
such  a  flagrant  proof  of  the  Apostle's  grammatical  igno- 
rance. It  would  be  small  commendation  of  the  famed  wis- 
dom of  the  Apostle,  who  understood  so  admirably  how 
"  to  divide**  the  word,  if  he  really  had  seized  hold  of  so 
frail  a  weapon  of  defence.  Only  some  theologians  might 
still  grant  it,  who  with  Reiche  in  his  Commentary  on  the 

*  This  passage  is  1  Sam.  viii.  15. ;  the  word  is  combined  with 
the   pronominal  suffix.      DD^y*1T1>   *'  And  your   seed." 

V    ••      :  -  : 

£ng.  Ver.  and  Lee.  Gesenius,  like  Tholuck,  translates  it  by 
<<  Saatfeld,'*    The  Septuagiiit  has  r«  rfrf|^r«.-~[Ta.] 

b  The  latter  is  without  doubt  the  roost  cautious,  since  he 
gives  the  Apostle  credit  for  rightly  understanding  the  prophecy, 
and  considers  him  only  as  deficient  in  the  method  of  establish- 
ing the  right  sense.  In  p.  69.  of  his  Commentary,  he  says, "  But 
y^\  can  at  least  be  referred  to  an  individual,  therefore  one 

individual  descendant  among  posterity  may  be  intended.  This 
the  Apostle  does,  in  the  conviction  that  it  lay  equally  in  the  form 
of  the  word,** 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  328,  believe  they  can  show  in 
such  passages  "  on  scientific  grounds,"  that  the  Apostle 
merely  wished  to  give  it  as  "  milk  for  babes."  We  then 
are  brought  back  to  the  point  that  Paul  himself  knew  no 
better ;  that  according  to  his  opinion,  the  singular  y*^T 

could  mean  nothing  else  than  ^^  individual  descendant,** 
and  that  when  several  were  intended  the  plural  D^J/Ht 

•    T  : 

would  be  used.  But  can  any  one  really  persuade  himself 
that  Paul,  educated  from  his  youth  in  .Jerusalem,  under 
Gamaliel,  was  less  acquainted  with  the  grammar  of  his 
own  language,  than  were  the  Rabbies  of  the  15th  century  ? 
As  in  the  11th  and  42nd  verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of 
Genesis  the  word  y*^J  is  used  collectively,  must  he  not 

—  V 

have  known  this  use  ?  Has  he  not  himself  explained  the 
expression  tv  lr«M»«  xXn^fmrmi  rat  r^tnuL  as  applying  to  the 
children  of  God,  the  sn^fm,  r»v  ^uu  ?  And  more  than  this, 
has  he  not  explained  the  term  seed  in  this  very  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  Rom.  iv.  16,  as  meaning  the  collective 
body  of  believers  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  ?  If,  there- 
for€,  the  supposition  of  simply  knowing  no  better,  (Nicht- 
besserwisseni)  on  the  part  of  the  ApostUs  is  precluded,  it 
seems  impossible  to  find  any  other  resource.  Yet  Riickert 
believes  that  he  has  found  one*  In  p.  148  of  his  commen- 
tary, he  savsi,  ^*  that  Paul  here  commits  an  error  of  inter- 
pretation, IS  clear ;  but  neither  from  a  deceitful  intention, 
nor  with  consciousness,  it  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews." 
Rtickert  had  already  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  employed  many  a  notable  al- 
ternative, but  here  we  fear  he  has  placed  himself  with  his 
disjunctives  between  two  stools.  For  if  Paul  gave  a  false 
explanation,  and  neither  knew  the  right  and  only  concealed 
it,  nor  held  what  was  erroneous  to  be  true — we  really  know 
not  what  else  remains,  all  is  involved  in  mist  and  dark- 
ness. 

How  does  the  question  stand  relative  to  these  words  in 
a  grammatical  and  lexical  point  of  view  ?  The  term  seed 
applied  to  a  father,  may  signify  either  his  immediate  off- 
spring, consisting  perhaps  of  only  one  individual,  or  the 
descendants  of  that  one  which  we  express  by  the  word 
posterity  (Nachkommenschaft.)  The  equivalent  Hebrew 
term  has  both  meanings  in  prose,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Cpj'oles  and  semen,)  and  German  properly  only  in  poetry. 
That  on  the  contrary,  the  plural  should  express  several 


,r 
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individuals,  is  logically  impossible.  We  might  indeed, 
with  Flatt,  appeal  to  the  passage  in  the  book  de  Macca- 
bees ascribed  to  Josephus,  c.  17,  m  'Afi^mfiummv  ^wt^^rmw 
ikffywt  r«7dff  ^U^mniarau,  Yet  we  should  more  correctly 
take  the  plural  either  poetically  as  atfimra,  or  in  the  sense 
which  alone  can  logically  belong  to  it — posterities^  distinct 
families  or  tribes. •     If  in  Hebrew  the  plural  D^yiT 

I  Sara.  viii.  15,  is  used  of  cornfields,  the  language  here 
employed  relates  to  different  portions  of  seed,  and  the 
Chaldee  D*»jnT  Dan.  i.  12,  16.  ("pulse)  means  Jfctn<fo  o/ 
seeds.^  Thus  also  the  Chaldee  KJ/IT,  Kn♦y^T  in  the 
plural  ^^y*1T  appears  in  the  sense  of  posterity^  rtzce^  Josti. 

vii,  14.  Jer.  xxziii.  24.  Gen.  z.  18.  Thus  in  German, 
the  plurals  Samereien,  Nackkammetuchaften^  are  used. 
Before  the  interpreter  accuses  the  Apostle  of  palpably 
violating  the  most  certain  grammatical  and  lexical  data, 
it  is  his  duty  to  examine,  whether  the  passive  will  not  give 
a  suitable  meaning,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Apostle  con- 
nected with  the  plural  ^^t^ftmrm  the  perfectly  correct  mean- 
ing, Nachkommenschaften — posterities^  descendants.  In 
fact,  under  various  modifications,  Beza,  Camero,  LeClerc, 
Bengel,  Ernesti,  Bfdsselt  have  adopted  this  important  in- 
terpretation, so  that  we  must  be  surprised  that  a  Usteri 
and  a  Riickert  have  scarcely  thought  it  worthy  of  being 
mentioned,  to  say  nothing  of  refuting  it. 

Let  us  attempt,  independently  of  the  connection,  to  prove 
this  view  of  the  passage  to  be  correct. 

The  argument  of  the  Apostle,  in  this  section,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — It  was  already  announced  to  Abraham  that  his 
(spiritual)  posterity  should  possess  the  %hx§ym  :c  the  law 
entered  at  a  subsequent  period.  If  the  blessing  depended 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  then  the  promise  for  Abra- 
ham* s  descendants  would  lose  its  power,  and  be  nullified. 
Paul  brings  forward  this  argument  in  another  manner  in 
Romans  iv.     The  promise  was  given  to  Abraham  on  ac- 

'^  Camero  ;  cum  dioimus  semina,  notamus  renim  specie  dif- 
fereiitium  semina. 

^  in  Pa.  cxxv.  7*  «•  i»Xc««y  ^xXXtufTH  «•«  ^wi^fmrm  mirmt  the 
plural  is  to  be  taken  di«tributively. 

®  Those  to  whom  he  applies  the  rrtxu*  rtii  i^*^*  rng  ^trrw^ 


rw 
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count  of  his  faith.  If  the  blessing  were  made  to  depend 
on  the  law,  man  might  come  under  the  divine  wrath,  and 
though  a  spiritual  descendant  of  Abraham  might  have  no 
part  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  and  thus  the  promise 
would  be  disannulled. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  the  Apostle  remarks  incidentally 
in  relation  to  the  argument,  that  the  promises  WmyytXtm 
were  not  given  to  the  rtri^^cTa,  but  to  the  v^t^fM  of  Abra- 
ham. The  next  question  is,  to  what  Irmyyiktctt  does  he 
refer?  The  preceding  context  mentions  no  other  than 
(v.  8.)  the  WayyiXta  of  the  %ukoyM  of  the  fSvif  in  Abraham, 
and  of  this  he  also  speaks  in  v.  14.  So  that,  here  also  the 
same  must  be  intended.  Verse  14.  also  shows  us  the  mode 
of  its  fulfilment,  the  tl>^ta  upon  the  \^ni  is  come  h  x^t^rf ; 
since  by  means  of  beheving  in  him,  they  received  the  v-nu/ta, 
and  thus  became  children  of  God  and  patriarchs  of  his 
kingdom.  That  simply  the  participation  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  to  be  understood  by  this,  the  use  of  Wttyyikuu 
in  V.  17.  18.  22.  shows,  and  if  so,  it  is  evident  that  this 
ivrttyyiXm  in  Its  essence  is  no  other  than  that  expressed  in 
Rom.  iv.  13.  that  Abraham's  seed  should  possess  the 
%\n^§v9fAM  xwfiou :  this,  indeed,  is  to  be  taken  in  no  other 
sense  than  the  kXh^wiam  rtiv  yn*  in  Matt.  v.  5.  that  the  par- 
takers of  the  kingdom  should  ooe  day  dwell  on  the  glori- 
fied earth  ;  therefore,  the  reception  of  the  iirayytXtm  rw 
9f^ff»aros  (v.  14.^  includes  as  consequens  the  K^v^dvtfim  rw 
ic§9fAw»  And  in  one  chapter  v.  18.  and  v.  29.  xXno^ufMf 
tnat  and  >MfM(Unff^eu  rtiv  t^myyt^m*  are  used  as  equivalent 
phrases.  That  in  v.  16.  the  plural  is  used,  need  not  sur- 
prise us  :  it  is  found  also  in  v.  21.  and  is  probably  design- 
ed to  intimate,  that  though  one  promise,  it  was  of  wide  ex- 
tent, and  that  it  had  been  often  repeated  to  Abraham. 
But  here  the  use  of  the  dative  is  very  remarkable  to  the 
seed.  Never  once  in  the  Old  Testament  was  a  promise 
made  directly  to  the  seed  of  the  Patriarchs,  but  only  to 
Abraham  in  reference  to  his  posterity.  This  dative  then, 
will  in  nowise  agree  with  the  common  interpretation  of  this 
passage.  What  trouble  expositors  have  given  themselves 
in  order  to  find  out  the  dative  ry  ^in^ftart  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  to  prove  that  the  Apostle  had  at  least  quoted  correctly 
-  according  to  that  version — may  be  seen  in  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd  Appendix  to  Flatt's  Commentary,  and  yet  this 
labour  has  been  all  in  vain.  But  the  Apostle  does  not 
mean  to  cite  here  any  particular  passage :  he  wishes  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  citation,  v.  8.  and  the  parallel  pas 
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sages  in  which  the  word  fiti^fut  is  expressly  mentioned. 
When  it  is  promised  concerning  the  posterity,  that  in  it  the 
heathen  should  be  blessed,  a  promise  is  also  given  to  the 
posterity.  Thus,  also  in  Rom.  iv.  13.  there  is  no  verbal  ci- 
tation from  the  Old  Testament,  for  disertis  verbis  it  is 
never  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  &vtc  sX«^m#^v 
lUm  KCffkw, 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  whom  did  Paul  mean  by 
the  singular  «•«  rm^fut,  on  which  he  insists  so  much  ?  Since 
it  is  so  obvious,  when  the  prediction  promises  a  blessing  to 
the  heathen,  in  or  through  Abraham's  posterity, — (led  by 
the  appearance  of  the  actual  fulfilment,) — ^to  understand 
by  it  the  one  great  descendant  of  Christ,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  but  even  to  be  approved,  if  the  reader's 
thoughts  are  turned  to  the  Messiah,  especially  when  we 
read  these  as  a  comment  «  irr/  x^ifreg.  But  this  interpre- 
tation presents  some  important  difficulties. 

How  is  the  use  of  the  dative  to  be  justified  ?  If  the  pro- 
mise consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  participation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the  possession  of  the  **0ftt,  by  means 
of  this  participation,  how  can  such  a  promise  have  been* 
made  to  the  Messiah,  since  it  is  through  him  that  this 
promise  must  derive  its  fulfilment  for  the  believing  poste- 
rity of  the  Patriarch?  Our  interpreters  have,  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  avoided  meeting  these  difficulties.  And 
the  difficulty  recurs  with  still  greater  force  in  ver.  19, 
where  there  is  the  same  dative ;  »^^tf  §v  ixSji  r»  tirt^um,  f 
Wnyyt^rm,  Even  a  Winer  allows  himself  here, — (quite 
in  the  style  of  the  old  paraphrasing  exegesis  ) — ^instead  of 
an  interpretation  of  the  dative,  to  give  a  circumlocution  ; 
in  quern  facta  erat  quem  spectahat  promissio^  and  thus 
Usteri.  Only  Riickert  feels  the  difficulty  strongly,  and 
attempts  to  ooviate  it ;  the  promise  in  Romans  iv.  13.  is 
understood  to  mean  the  possessions  of  the  earth,  as  Lord 
of  which  Paul  considers  Christ.  As  this  interpreter  every- 
where so  lamentably  neglects  to  interpret  Scripture  by  the 
Scripture  itself,  he  has  also  here  overlooked,  that  he  might 
have  employed  the  mention  of  xXn^ne/AM  in  the  18th  and 
19th  verses,  to  favour  his  own  views.  The  second  diffi- 
culty which  arises,  if  we  understand  the  singular  «-#  rn^/eut 
to  mean  the  Messiah,  is  this;  how  can  this  passing  remark 
suit  the  whole  of  the  theme  here  handled  ?  That  the  pro- 
mises might  be  fulfilled,  not  through  many  individuals  of 
the  posterity  of  the  patriarchs,  but  only  through  one  great 
individual,  was  a  thought  which  by  no  means  connects  itself 
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with  the  4heme  here  discussed ;  it  was  a  position  which 
Paul  would  have  had  to  defend  only  against  those  who, 
according  to  the  notion  of  Philo  and  the  modern  new  Sy- 
nagogue, expected  salvation  not  fi'om  a  Messiah,  but  from 
a  nation  filled  with  a  Messianic  spirit.  But  Paul  had  no  oc- 
casion to  carry  on  such  an  argument.  The  theme  he  here 
handles  is  this;  whether  those  who  are  partakers  of  the 
kingdom  only  throv^h  faith  {in  Christ)  without  the  law, 
are  genuine  partakers?  Although  ver.  16.  may  be  only 
a  passing  remark,  it  must  yet,  in  some  way,  be  connected 
with  this  theme. 

In  order  to  find  the  correct  reference  of  tr^n^/ta  we  are 
happily  not  confined  to  the  16th  verse.  Three  other 
places  in  this  chapter,  ver  9.  19.  and  29.  speak  of  the 
•  ff9t^ft»,  besides  Romans  iv.  We  think,  that  if  the  latest 
commentators  had  carefully  examined  these  four  places, 
they  must  have  been  forced  to  admit,  not  that  their  inter- 
pretatit)n  was  absolutely  false,  but  incomplete,  and  there- 
lore  one-sided. 
j^  Let  us  first  consider  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  in 
ver.  8 — 10.  Here  we  have,  first  of  all,  to  censure  an  un- 
sound opinion,  from  which  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
whole  argumentation  may  arise,  when  i»  r«  in  ver,  8.  is 
translated  through  (durch)  thee,  as  is  done  by  De  Wette 
in  the  new  edition  of  his  translations.  Winer  appears,  at 
least,  not  to  have  felt  the  force  which  here  belongs  to  the 
i».  Riickert,  Usteri,  and  especially  Matthies,  have  taken 
it  correctlj?.  That  J*  is  not  here  used  by  the  Apostle  to 
denote  the  medium  or  instrumentality,  is  shewn  incontro- 
vertibly  by  the  rw  in  ver,  9.  Translate  it  by  through^ 
{durch,)  and  the  argumentation  will  be  altogether  unin- 
telligible. The  explanation  of  vtn  by  tt  (however  it  may 
be  elsewhere,)  is  here  inadmissible.  Matthies  says,  with 
correctness  and  precision ;  '•«•«»  rf  ^tvrtf  *A[i^eM/A,  differs 
in  this  from  J^f  i  ^t^ret  'A^^««^,  that  the  former  con^bines 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  and  of  believers,  in  complete 
unity,  so  that  Abraham  and  believers  are  blessed  in  the 
same  act  of  God.'**   The  Apostle,  therefore,  means,  in  this 

a  Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  the  very  important  phrase  i»  A^«^, 
which  has  been  also  much  misunderstood  by  many,  and  trans- 
lated, **  through  Adam,^'  while  a  far  deeper  sense  lies  in  the 
passage.  '*  As  forming  a  unity  with  the  first  Adam,  all  have 
an  equal  lot  with  him,  and  die ;  therefore,  forming  a  unity  with 

the  second,  all  will  become  living.    In  the  Hebrew  11  (b),  the 
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.  *"  place,  to  say :  inasmuch  as  God  imparted  a  blessing  to  be- 
lieving Abraham ;  derilarfed  him  to  be  justified,  and  there- 
with constituted  him  a  xXn^aufit^  Rom.  iv.  13.  the  same 
,;  judgment  is  also  expressed  respecting  those  who  walk  after 
the  l^fn  Afi^mmftf  and  the  declaration  of  scripture,  "  in  thee 
,  the  heathen  receive  a  blessing,"  in  this  sense 'is  fulfill- 
ed.* Thus  the  Apostle  has  here  shown  who  the  vUt  A^«^, 
(ver.  7,)  are,  according  to  the  deeper  sense  of  scripture, 
namely,  those  who,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  make  one  person 
with  him,  form  a  posterity  from  him,  who  tread  in  his 
footsteps.  This  passage,  accordingly,  would  be  in  favour 
of  our  considering  the  me/M,  in  ver.  16.  as  being  the 
spuritual  posterity  of  the  patriarch. 

The  second  passage  is  ver.  19.     This,  indeed,  gives  us 

no  positive  assistance  toward  exphdning  who  the  vm^itm  may 

be,  but  it  furnishes  the  negative  already  mentioned,  that 

the  dative  here  cannot  be   explained  if  we  understand 

.    J     0wt^  exclusively  of  the  Messiah. 

;         The  third  passage,  ver.  29.  furnishes  us  with  complete 

\    light.     Here  the  close  of  an  argumentation  is  given  us, 

i    .  j    which  refer  back  to  ver.  16.  and  the  collective  body  of  be- 

\      *    lievers  is  called  v^n^fuk  rw  'Afi^mafit, ;  it  is  expressly  said 

that  since  they  are  Abraham^s  seed,  they  are  also  »«t 

l^myytXtmv  »XtifntfiMt  that  is,  the  iitttyytAMt  mentioned  in  ver. 

16.  became  theirs. 

With  these  passages  in  our  Epistle  must  be  taken  Rom. 
IV.  There  a  two -fold  ^vt^fia  is  distinguished,  one  which 
had  the  ufMf  and  the  faith  (of  the  gospel)  and  one  which 

fundamental-being  of  the  eflFect  in  the  cause  is  expressed;  if 
this  is  only  outward,  as  when  the  arrow  is  shot  through  the 
bow,  we  translate  the  H  (iO»  by  durch  {throuph);  but  if  the 

relational  of  causality  be  internal,  so  that  the  effectus  has  its  root 
in  the  cauia,  we  shall  more  correctly  translate  it  tn,  as  for 
example,  the  Christian  rejoices  not  merely  through  Christ  but 
in  Christ ;  for  Christ  is  not  merely  the  causa  transiens  but 
immanens  of  his  joy,  righteousness,  &c  On  the  passage  before 
us,  Beza  admirably  remarks,  **  inte,  quia  in  filies  tuis  reoense- 
buntur  omnes  credentes,  Christo  nimirum ;  illius  omnis  Abrar- 
hamidarum  seminis  capiti,  insiti,  et  ut  fundameuto  superstructi, 
ut  in  eo  fiant  ejusdem  benedictionis  participes. 

•As  in  ver.  8,  the  readinsf  InuXayn^nwrnt,  instead  of  the 
reading  adopted  by  Beza  wX^yn^^^tfroi  is  decidedly  accredited 
Dy  external  evidence,  so  also  it  appears  justified  by  the 
Apostle*s  train  of  reasoning. 


^ 
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only  had  the  faith  of  Abraham.     Both  are  combined  in   ^^ 

Ter.  16.  as  «*«»  r»  vin^fitn  TW  A/3(««^,  is  icrrt  *»rn^  «'«»«'«»  ufuif,    ^^ 

and  the  Apostle  finds,  in  the  fact,  that  the  whole  heathen       ;:f 
world,  by  means  of  faith  in  Christ,  become  a  posterity  of  ja, 
Abraham, — a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  Abraham  was   ^L 
to  be  the  father  of  many  nations.     Romans  iv.  17,  18.  "S. 

It  is  therefore  undeniable,  that  this  idea,  that  the  be- 
lieving world  are  a  spiritual  posterity  of  Abraham,  is  very     *-. 
familiar  to  the  Apostle ;  and  the  question  only  remains, 
whether  this  idea  exactly  suits  the  connection  and  the      ;H 
words  which  we  find  in  verse  16.     That  r«rf^^«T«  in  the        '\ 
plural  means  descendants^  appears  to  us,  on  philological 
grounds,  as  the  only  admissible  interpretation.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  venture  to  consider  as  proved,  that 
ffxt^futt  Tsu  Afi^eutfA,  in  Paul's  writings,  means  the  believing 
posterity  of  Abraham,  a  meaning  offers  itself  to  us  which 
is  quite  Pauline,  and  suits  the  connection  so  perfectly, 
that,  as  it  seems  to  us,  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired. 
What  the  Apostle  wishes  to  demonstrate  in  ver.  16.  is 
this,  that  those  promises  cannot  possibly  extend  to  the  de-    i,^^^^ 
scendants,  in  every  sense,  of  Abraham.     Had  the  plural    I  <^  i 
been  used,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  all  the  poste-    '  o^/ 
rity  of  Abraham,  consequently  that  those  by  natural  de- 
scent were  included.     But  since  the  singular  is  used,  this 
shews  that  the  prophecy  had  a  definite  posterity  in  view, 
— namely,  believers.     The  Jew  would  be  more  willing  to 
allow  this,  because  for  him  it  would  have  proved  too  much 
if  the  prediction  had  embraced,  unconditionally,  all  of 
Abraham's  offspring.     He  would  have  wished  to  find  the 
lines  of  descent  by  Ishmael  and  Esau  excluded.    The  same 
proof  that  the  blessing  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  did 
not  apply  to  every  descendant,  in  whatever  sense,  is  also 
adduced  by  the  Apostle  in  two  other  places,  which  may 
serve  to  render  us  certain  that  this  idea  was  not  strange  to- 
him.     Rom.  ix.  8.  and  Gal.  iv.  28,  29.     In  the  first  pas- 
sage, he  says  expressly,  tf^S*  dn  u^t  tvi^fiet  A^^a*^,  vmrts 
rf»y«;  but  God  acknowledges  as  the  genuine  <ri»v»  only 
those  who  are  born  »»r  IrayytXttif,  and  consequently  the 
line  of  Ishmael  is  excluded.      Those  who — considered 
merely  according  to  the  course  of  nature — had  not  been 
born,  are  such  who  must  refer  all  that  they  are  to  the  Di- 
vine grace,  and  so  far  are  like  believing  Christians.     Of 
these  we  may  also  say,  as  Paul  expresses  it  in  Gal.  iv.  29., 

ey  are  born  xara  grnv/ta, 
^  But  still  the  difficulty  remains  to  be  considered,  that 


\ 
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— apparently  in  decided  contradiction  to  our  interpreta- 
tion —  Paul  has  expressly  explained  the  re  ir*i^fut  by  • 
x^49r§s.     In  addition  to  this,  we  cannot  be  displeased,  if 
the  interpreters  previously  opposed  by  us  were  inclined  to 
presuppose  a  reference  to  the  one  great  descendant,  in  the 
seed  of  the  patriarchs,  by  whom  all  nations  would  be 
blessed.     If  we  consider  the  character  of  prophecy  as  it 
appears  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  where  so  frequently 
may  be  distinguished  a  nearer,   more  general,  earthly 
meaning,  and  a  more  remote  peculiar  one,  like  concentric 
circles,  of  which  the  larger  always  encloses  the  narrower 
which  lies  nearer  the  centre, — this  also  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  us  as  having  similar  properties.    Thus,  in  Gen.  iii. 
15.  it  was  prophesied,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  that  is,  the  posterity  of  woman,  mankind 
should  gain  the  victory  over  the  seed  of  the  serpent ;  but 
yet  this  victory  would  be  accomplished  ftaking  a  more  re- 
mote view  of  the  prophecyj  by  him  who  is  pre-eminently 
the  Son  of  Man,  by  the  man  »«r  t^^x*!^  *  therefore  ihe^seed 
pre-eminently  denotes  that  one  individual.    And  anticipat- 
ing this  sense,  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  on  this  passage, 
points  out  that  its  perfect  fulfilment  will  take  place  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.    Thus  it  was  promised  to  David,  that 
his  posterity  should  build  a  temple  for  God,  and  while  that 
promise  was  fulfilled  by  Solomon  in  its  more  limited  and 
primary  sense,  it  was  not  exhausted  in  this  fulfilment ;  but 
David's  greater,   divine   descendant,   built  that  temple, 
founded  that  kingdom,  over  which  the  seed  of  David-— -as 
so  many  prophecies  expressed  it — was  to  reign  for  ever. 
Apart  from  these  two  reasons,  which  favour  the  common 
reference  of  the  r«  w^t^fMt,  to  Christ,  we  find  yet  a  third, 
hitherto  not  noticed,  and  nevertheless  important  in  the 
chain  of  argumentation,  ver.  19 — 29.     Let  us  consider, 
how  does  the  Apostle  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  29th  verse, 
that  they  are  Abraham's  seed  ?     The  law,  Paul  says,  be- 
longed to  the  divine  plan  ;  it  was  given  partly  in  order  to 
restrain  from  transgression,  that  it  mght  not  overstep  all 
bounds,  partly  in  order  to  make  the  ofAtt^na  a  v»^«t^tt 
(ver.  19.  also  Rom.  v.  20.  not  ttfitb^rtn  but  ^i^enrrti/Mt), 
To  take  away  sin, — that  was  not  the  design  of  the  law, 
and  could  not  be,  by  virtue  of  its  nature ;  it  was  only  a 
schoolmaster,  until  the  time  which  God  from  the  begin- 
ning  had  in  view  when  Christ  would  appear.    The  school- 
master withdraws  when  the  pupil  is  of  age.     Ye  believers 
are  thus  mature ;  for  through  him  who  »«r  t^oxv*  is  the 
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Son  of  God,  ye  are  also  become  sons  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  (ver.  26.)  By  meaqs  of  the  Gospel  ye  ate  be- 
come one  with  Christ,  irho  is  a  Son,  and  consequently 
share  in  his  Sonship.  Ye  are  henceforth  regarded  as 
forming  a  unity  with  Christ ;  and  so  far  ye  are  also 
Abraham's  seed  and  heirs.*  In  this  reasoning  of  the 
Apostle,  which  some  may  call  subtle,  but  in  which  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  profound  religious  views,  the  par- 
ticipation of  believers  in  the  *kn^9M/ua  is  founded,  as  is 
usually  represented,  on  their  being  the  genuine  seed  of 
Abraham  ;  but  this  latter  fact  is  not  attributed,  as  in 
ver.  8.  or  in  Romans  iv.  to  their  treading  in  his  txmy  but 
to  theif  forming  a  unity  with  Christ.  But  Christ — f»;r 
this  is  the  major  to  this  conclusion — is  the  ^eed  in  whom 
salvation  was  promised,  even  he  who  is  the  Lord  of  the 
kingdom.  They  are  »Xn^6f»/Mt^  inasmuch  as  Chrivst  is  the 
heir.  Compare  Romans  viii.  17*  uXn^f»fMt  ftt*  ^mu  ffuyxXn- 
^0f9fMi  h  x^ttrrw^  founded,  it  is  true,  on  the  preceding  rt«»» 

We  do  not,  then,  hesitate  to  believe  that  Paul,  under 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be 
blessed,  understood  Christ  himself — but  (and  herein  our 
views  differ  from  the  common  interpretation,  and  harmo- 
nize with  Beza*s)  not  exclusively,  but  according  to  that 
really  mystical,  though  not  on  that  account  less  true  con- 
ception, that  the  collective  body  of  believers  (die  geme- 
inde)  has  its  life  and  its  unity  in  Christ.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion proves  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  one,  we  have  here 
an  interesting  proof  how  the  differing  views  of  interpre- 
ters frequently,  instead  of  excluding  one  another,  serve  as 
complements  to  one  another,  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in 
each.  That  the  combination  of  the  believing  members 
with  Christ  in  one  unity  is  a  Pauline  sentiment,  none  will 
question :  it  is  founded  not  merely  on  1  Cor.  xii.  12. 
(1  Cor.  i.  13.  ?),  but  on  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
church  as  the  ^Xn^tfA*  of  Christ ;  and  the  chapter  we  are 
considering,  ver.  28.,  presents  it  in  the  most  explicit 
terms.     It  means  not  merely  that  all  who  have  put  on 

a  Sons  under  age  were,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  on  a 
level  with  slaves  (iv.  1.),  hence  Paul,  iii.  26.  could  use  the  term 
v/«i  emphatically,  for  sons  who  were  of  age. 

b  The  same  ide»,  only  in  another  form,  lies  in  the  i^M*t» 
ttvveit  (namely^  i  vUt  ««r*  t^ox^*)  Al'^'*'^^  rtKfu  Qt»u  ytUffBatf 
John  i.  1 2. 
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Christ  form  one  whole  (l»),  but  that  they  are  only  one  per- 
son (tif).  Hence,  |y  in  ver.  14.  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
sensu  prtBgnanti  as  in  ver.  8.  When  it  is  said  in  ver.  14. 
that  the  blessing  might  come  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Apostle 
means  to  say,  since  they  are  in  Christ.»  Thus,  then,  we 
can  take  no  offence  at  it,  if  x^i^t»s  signifies  Christ  and  the 
Church.  This  assertion  put  nude^  may  appear  indeed  as 
forced  and  arbitrary ;  but  when  elucidated  by  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  the  church,  as  the  v-Xn^a/fittt  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  we  shall  find 
it  quite  natural.  Yet  some  persons  may  question  whether 
the  ut  Z^/rr«y  in  ver.  17.  does  not  shew  that  the  individual 
Christ  must  be  intended  :  we  reply, — since  the  expression 
denotes  the  individual  equally  with  the  many  who  form 
one  unity  with  him,  it  need  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  term 
immediately  aflter  to  denote  the  individual  alone,  as  also  in 
ver.  24.  but  it  will  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the 
Apostle,  in  both  passages,  by  no  means  intended  to  speak 
of  the  individual  in  his  isolated  capacity,  but  rather  as  he 
stood  in  relation  to  others,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  with  a  re- 
ference also  to  the  church.  Thus,  when  we  say,  "  Since 
Christ  has  become  an  historical  personage,  the  world  is 
quite  changed."  We  think  not  exclusively  on  Christ  as 
an  individual,  but  on  all  the  influences  that  have  proceeded 
from  him,  and  have  been  embodied  in  the  church. 

In  order  to  make  still  plainer  the  hermeneutical  method 
of  the  Apostle  in  his  exposition  of  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  we  would  imagine  how  he  would  give  a  per- 
fect exposition  of  it  if  transported  into  the  scientific  cul- 

*  Among  the  latest  commentators,  Usteri  could  not  help  being 
aware  that  this  expression,  as  used  here,  certainly  gives  strong 
reason  for  interpreting  xi^^^f*  ^'  1^»  of  the  Church.  He  says, 
*Mt  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  something  promised  to  Christ,  but 
to  believers  in  Christ,  and  in  v.  29.  he  says,  himself,  that  Chris- 
tians are  the  ^mffut  'Afif»aft,  Hence,  Hammond's  supposition 
is  not  without  plausibility,  that  pcs*^*f  ^^  here  used  as  a  collec- 
tive, and  to  be  understood  of  the  body  of  Christ  the  Church. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  12.)  Ver.  29.  the  idea  of  the  body  of  Christ 
is  certainly  presupposed,  or  considered  as  auxiliary;  but  in  our 
passage  this  idea  is  slightly  indicated,  or  rather  the  individu- 
ality of  the  person  is  prominent. 

[The  words  uf  xi'^'rov  Gal.  iii.  17.  are  retained  by  Knapp 
and  Scholz,  but  rejected  by  Tischendorf  in  his  late  edition  of 
the  Greek  Test.  Lieipsic  1841.  **  Omisi  cum  ABC  aL  Vg. 
Cpt.  al.  Cyr.  Damsc.  Hier.  al.  in  Chrislo  It.  Ambrst."— Tr.] 
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ture  of  our  language  and  times.    Then,  we  think,  he  would 
explain  himself  in  the  following  manner  :  ^^  To  Abraham 
it  was  promised  that  his  seed  should  become  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea-shore, — that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many 
nations,— and,  more  than  this,  that  through  his  seed  the 
nations  should  view  the  diyine  blessing.     Therefore  the 
promise  was  ffiven  to  Abraham  in  reference  to  his  poste- 
rity, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  that  posterity  itself.     The 
promise  that  the  patriarch  should  be  the  father  of  many 
nations,  and  that  his  posterity  should  be  innumerable,  in 
its  immediate  and  superficial  sense,  to  the  great  Jewish 
nation-*  great  as  contrasted  with  the  one  offspring  born  to 
him,  beyond  all  expectation,  in  his  old  age.     But  we  ob- 
tain its  full  meaning  when  we  view  it  spiritually,  and  apply 
it  to  the  s|»ritual  posterity  of  the  patriarch,  who,  like 
himself,  are  justified  by  faith  in  Christ.     Principally  with 
this  view  it  stands  written,  ^^  I  have  made  thee  a  father 
of  many  nations,"  Romans  iv.  17,  18.     And  when  it  is 
further  sfud.  that  in  or  through  Abraham*s  posterity  all 
nations  shall  receive  a  blessing,  this  is  now  in  process  of 
fulfilment ;  for,  through  Abruiam's  posterity,  ^th  in  the 
true  God  has  extended  over  352  millions  of  the  human 
race  ^between  3  and  4  millions  of  Jews,  220  millions  of 
Christians,  128  millions  of  Mohammedans),  who  at  present 
bow  their  knee  before  the  one  living  God, — ^not  only  Chris- 
tians, but  even  the  Mahommedans,  who  call  their  religion, 
"Religion  of  Abraham," — miUet  Ibrahim^ — owe  their 
pure  faith  in  God  to  the  patriarch ;  and  inasmuch  as  from 
this  posterity  the  Saviour  is  born  according  to  the  flesh, 
Rom.  ix.  5.  as,  the  source  of  salvation  for  all  nations. 
But  this  Christ,  mystically  considered,  is  the  unity  of  be- 
lievers, who  therefore,  in  a  twofold  sense,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  patriarch, — first,  inasmuch  as  they  are  his  spi. 
ritual  followers,  and  then,  as  far  as  they  form  a  unitv  with 
the  great  progeny  proceeding  from  his  race, — which  two- 
fold relation  again  merges  into  one,  as  they  form  a  unity 
with  Christ  in  faith,  and  as  believers.     Thus  it  is  shewn 
that  those  persons  greatly  err,  who,  because  in  one  sense 
they  can  call  themselves  "  the  posterity  of  the  patriarch,** 
think  that  they  have  also  a  share  in  the  promise,  since  the 
Divine  Spirit,  by  an  impartation  of  the  promise  from  the 
beginning  to  a  perfectly  definite  spiritual  posterity,  had  in 
view,  and  intended  something  much  higher  than 'they  can 
conceive. 

If  any  one  is  inclined  to  say,  that  the  Apostle,  when 

VOL.  II.  R 
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he  thus   explained  the  biblical  phraseology,   attributed 
much  more  to  it  than  it  actually  contain^^  we  would 
not  controvert  this  assertion  at  present,  smee  the  ob- 
ject of  this  essay  only  is  to  prove  that  the  jostle,  in 
handling  Old  Testament  passages,  at  the  utmost  remove 
from  rabbinical  insipidity,  discussed  his  subject  with  a 
profundity  which  demands  our  admiration.     The  ohjod 
of  this  Essay  is  accomplished,  if  only  in  future,  the  opi- 
nions on  the  Apostolic  £xegeas  are  so  formed  like  the 
above  g^ven  by  Matthies  in  reference  to  our  passage, 
namely,  that  the  Apostle,  according  to  ike  idea^  acgned 
quite  correctly  from  the  Old  Testament  expression,  .Gen. 
I  zxii.  18.,  and  erred  only  in  thinking  that  the  reference  to 
.  the  one  great  descendant  lay  equidly  in  iheform  of  the 
I  sentence.     ^Exposition  of  the  E^le  to  the  Gbikitians, 
•  p.  69.)      If  the  expositor  once  attains  to  approa(di  the 
Old  Testament    citations,   with   the   beU^  that   a  fe- 
licitous religious  tact  so  guided  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  when  they  fail  in  the  form  of  the  implica- 
tion, yet  they  hit  upon  what  is  right  in  essenee, — ^that  view 
will  soon  be  formed  by  him  on  the  relation  of  the  Old  to 
the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  citations,  which  we 
hold  to  be  the  right  medium  between  the  ancient  one  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  the  17th  century  and  that  of  mo- 
dern Rationalists  ;  a  view  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  no 
one  has  so  happily  elucidated  as  £eck  in  his  Esaays, 
^^  Bemerkung  mer  Messianiscbe  Weissagung"  &c.  "  Me- 
marks  on  Messianie  prophecies  as  an  historieal  ProHem^ 
and  on  Pneumaiic  Exposition"  in  the  Tubingen  Theologi- 
cal Journal.     Since  then,  the  £s.say  by  this  able  writer  on 
the  9th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romaic  has  appeared 
(1833,)  in  which,  by  the  application  of  his  principles  to  se- 
veral Pauline  citations,  he  has  fortified  his  views,  which  was 
the  more  necessary,  since  his  former  Essay  w(»retoo  rhap- 
sodical a  character,  and' was  composed  in  too  enigmatml 
and  turgid  a  style.    .Many  things  relating  to  this  subject 
are  contained  in  the  writings  and  treatises  of  Steudel,  Pr. 
Von  Meyer,  Olshausen,  and  particularly  in  the  first  part 
of  Stier's    ^^  Hints  for  a  believing  und^standing  of  the 
Scriptures.** 

The  Pauline  method  of  citation  is  based  on  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  that  admirable  sentence  of  Bacon  quoted  by 
Beck  :  Prophetia  HistoHa  genus  est^  qtiandoquidem  hisio- 
ria  divina  ea  polleat  supra  kumanam  pr€Brogaiiva^  ut  nar- 
ratio  factum  pracedere  non  minus  quam  sequi  possit.    That 
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a  wtifiderftil  pandklisBi  exists  in  the  relation  of  the  Old 
Xestanient  history  to  the  New;  which,  in  the  greater 
events  and  institutions,  shows  itself  as  the  repetition  of  one 
great  moral  law,  which  preddes  over  both  epochs  of  re- 
velation, but  which  also  enters  into  the  most  minute  and 
aeoidental  objects — -just  as  in  nature,  the  measure  and 
numb^  whicfa  are  elements  in  the  courses  of  the  planets, 
appear  in  the  relations  of  the  human  body,  and  in  far  more 
fittbordin&te  spheres — this  is  not  opposed  to  the  observa- 
tion of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Faulie,  who  has  expressed  him- 
self not  unfavourably  on  typology.  Now,  if  the  believing 
examiner  of  history  must  aeknowledge  herein  a  divine  plan, 
there  are  also  a  great  number  of  Old  Testament  passages, 
which,  ahhongh  taken  in  their  immediate  connectioa,  can- 
not be  esteemed  as  entirely  Messianic,  yet  viewed  in  con- 
nection wiUi  the  history,  appear  to  be  such.  So,  for  ex- 
ample, when  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  25—29,  quotes  passives  from 
Hosea  and  Isaiah,  which  inoontestii^  treat  of  past  events, 
in  order  to  prove  &st,  according  to  the  divine  plan,  even 
now  only  aji  imXtyn  from  the  seed  of  Abraham  inherited 
the  Idngdom,  a  superficial  observation  might  lead  us  to 
eondude  that  there  was  only  a  suitable  accommodation  of 
an  Old  Testament  expression.  A  more  careful  enamiiia- 
tion  of  sacred  history  would  lead  us  to  i^ee  with  Beck's 
judgment  on  this  citation,  which  he  expresses  in  p.  105  of 
the  work  above  referred  to. 

^^  At  first  glance,  it  m^t  indeed  appear  suMeient  to 
consider  the  use  which  the  Apostie  makes  of  prophetic 
passages  as  not  more  than  a  historical  parallel,  according 
to  which  he  transfers  expressions  which  had  an  unques- 
tionable valuO)  and  befitted  events  of  an  earlier  period  of 
the  theocratic  standing-point,  to  analogous  events  of  his 
own  times,  taking  place  on  the  same  natienal  soil.  But 
though  this  method  of  citation,  as  a  suoeessful  aeoomoda- 
tion,  will  always  retain  a  prag^natical  value,  yet  enough 
is  not  thus  granted  to  the  higher, spirit  of  the  Apostolic 
writings,  and,  in  our  connection,  especially,  the  internal 
thread  is  broken  in  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's  argumenta- 
tion. For  if,  from  the  beginning,  a  merely  outward  or  ac- 
comodative  parallel  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
i»x«7«  lies  at  the  base  of  this,  so  would  not  the  conflict  be- 
between  the  two  have  arisen,  and  the  earnest  heart-ffuah 
of  the  Apostle,  ver.  l-^,  with  all  his  quotations,  wouldhave 
been  a  farce, — but  rather  every  thing  rests  on  an  organic 
coherence,  by  virtue  of  which  the  old  covenant  is  related 
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to  the  new  as  the  preformant  germ  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment. In  this  connection,  we  venture  to  contemplate  the  cita- 
tions not  merely  as  historical  analogies,  to  which  an  internal 
reference  is  only  given  hy  the  meaning  attached  to  them 
by  the  reflective  Writer,  and  the  force  of  which  lies  in  the 
completed  parallel, — but,  as  vital  portions  of  the  plan  of 
providential  instruction  and  theocratic  history  carried  on  in 
organic  development  through  the  Sacred  Writings,  so  that 
they  bear  in  themselves  the  plastic  germ  of  fxdfilment  which 
develops  itself  in  regular  progression,  through  various 
transitionary  periods. «  By  this  means  the  cited  passages 
are  not  deprived  of  their  mstorical  basis  and  their  primary 
significancy,  but  are  incorporated  in  the  theocratic  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  the  system  of  the  divine  eco- 
nomy ;  and  thus  their  germinant  quality  is  extended  to  its 
comnlete  unfolding,  which  will  take  place  in  the  maturity 
of  the  Messianic  dispensation.  The  prophecies,  as  they 
carry  on  their  ori^nal  form,  determined  by  place  and 
time,  genetically,  from  the  past  into  the  historical  present, 
form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  development  which  advances  in 
the  succession  of  historical  epochs,  through  the  nearer  and 
more  remote  sections  df  the  future,  from  the  #»<«  to  the 

If  now  on  the  standing-point,  where  the  interpreter 
comes,  without  faith,  to  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament 
found  in  the  New,  we  have  reached  so  far,  that  we  at  least 
admit  an  intelligent  method  of  connecting  and  making  use 
of  the  ideas, — as  soon  as  the  mode  of  contemplating  thesub- 
ject  has  developed  itself  from  a  believing  view  of  the  Bibli- 
cal history, — ^no  one  will  be  able  to  hesitate  at  finding  in  it 
more  than  connections  framed  by  mere  human  ingenuity. 

*  **  Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  remarks  on  the 
Messianic  prophecies  and  the  pneumatical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, whidi  appeared  in.the  Tubingen  Journal,  and  are  here  given 
as  an  Appendix.  If  a  certain  theological  tendency  will  never 
acknowledge  this  living  connection  of  sacred  history  and  doc* 
trine,  let  it  not  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. If  our  contemplation  of  nature  and  history,  in  general, 
were  not  frittered  down  into  a  polymathy,  partly  owing  to  our 
limited  faculties,  partly  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  our  reflec- 
tion, which  scarcely  penetrates  below  the  8urface,--science 
would  have  educed,  in  tiie  processes  of  physical  and  historical 
derelopment,  the  idea  of  type  and  prefigaration  from  the  or- 
ganism of  a  higher  law-giving,  and  presented  it  in  a  sober  and 
connected  view.*' 
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We  shall  attain  to  the  result,  that  the  spirit  which  guides 
the  whole  of  history,  prevades  also  the  prophetic  utterances, 
though  so  veiled  that  its  intimations  can  he  first  understood 
only  with  the  occurrence  of  historical  facts.  We  are  ac- 
customed, in  the  department  of  nature,  to  behold  the  lower 
stages  in  its  most  perfect  species  as  preformants  of  the 
higher,  and  so  far  prophecies  of  them.  To  themselves  it 
is  unknown  whether  they  point ;  but  is  there  not  a  Spirit 
who  comprehends  all  the  stages  as  he  permits  them  to  arise, 
and  leads  them  forth  in  succession  ?  This  Spirit  knew  what 
he  designed,  while  he  was  still  working  and  arranging  in  the 
lower  regions.  From  this  standing  point,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  maintain  that  the  Spirit  who  arranged  the  whole 
plan  of  salvation,  when  the  words  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
the  father  of  the  faithful ;  ^^  In  thee  and  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ;**  deposited  more  in 
these  words  than,  at  that  time,  the  patriarch  found  in 
them,  or  than  modem  interpreters  now  find, — ^that  that 
Spirit  stored  them  with  a  fulness  of  meaning  which  no 
Christian  Interpreter  has  so  admirably  comprehended  as 
he  who  possessed  xu^im,  the  vwt  »»^tw^  the  fwg  of  him  who 
himself  ordained  the  plan  of  salvation.    1  Cor.  v.  40. 
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OH  THB  SACRtFICBS  AMD  PBTESTHOOD  OF  THE  OI.I> 
TESTAMCNT,  AND  ON  CHRIST  AS  TBi;  SACRIFICE 
AVD  PRIEST  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Wherein  the  redeeming  efficiency  of  Christ  con- 
sistedy  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  in  a  typical 
form,  derived  from  the  institution  of  priests  and  sacri- 
fices in  the  Old  Testament  Our  Epistle  more  es- 
pecially represents  the  Redeemer  as  the  sacrifice 
and  priest  of  human^  kind.  In  order  to  understand, 
thoroughly,  this  doctriue  of  our  Epistle,  we  must 
make  a  three- fold  division  in  this  Essay.  We  have 
to  consider,  First,  The  Old  Testament  Sacri- 
fices AND  Priesthood  ;  Secondly^  The  Nature 
OF  THE  Priestly  efficiency  of  Christ;  and. 
Thirdly,  The  Priestly  efficiency  of  Christ  in 
the  Old  Testament  form. 

The  propositions  which  we  here  propose  to  discuss, 
affect  the  very  heart  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
theology;  hence  they  are  propositions  of  unceasing 
interest,  which  every  age  and  every  school  must  exa- 
mine for  themselves.  Thus,  every  one  who  enters 
upon  them,  may  modestly  preface  his  examination 
with  the  same  words  with  which  the  ancient  Anselm 
introduces  his  treatise,  '*  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?** 
Quodsi  aliquatenus  qucestioni  tucB  satisfacere  patero, 
certum  esse  dehebit  quia  (quod)  et  sapientior  me 
plenius  hocjacere  poterii,  imo  sciendum  est,  quid- 
quid  homo  inde  dicere  vel  scire  possity  altiores  tan- 
t^  rei  adhuc  latere  rationbs. 

Each  one  of  the  three  parts  into  which  we  have 
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divided  oor  Thesis,  belongs  to  a  distinct  department 
of  theology;  as  the  first  requires  deep  and  extensive 
researches  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity y  so  does  the 
second  in  speculative  dogmatics^  and  the  third  in  the 
New  Testament  exegesis.      The  labours  of  modern  I 

writer*  have  hitherto  produced  no  work  of  decided 
eminence  in  either  of  these  three  sections.  With 
respect  to  the  important  subject  of  sacrifices,  we  have, 
indeed,  lately  obtained  an  elaborate  discussion  by      ,  .-. 

Schott,  in  the  «*  Studien  der  WUrtemberg  GeistlJ'  1^  ^ 

VoTl.  Part  2;  Vol.  IV.  Part  1;  Vol.  V.  Part  1,   V.  *; 
of  which  I  would,  with  gratitude*  avail  myself.     But         k^      ^' 
as  this  recent  labourer  says,  for  140  years  since  Out-  <Sc^--.  V^r?^ 
ram's  work,  "  De  Sacrifciis^''   Amstel.   1688,   the  /.'3Vy,^.,,. 
ground  has  lain  almost  fallow.*     In  reference  to  the 
speculative  and  dogmatic  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  redemption,  several  interesting  contribution ;$  have 
been    made    in   later  times,   among   which    are    to 
be  reckoned   investigations   by    Stier^   Marheineke^ 
Schleiermacher,   Anton.  Giinther,  Gosckel,  and  yet 
very  briefly,  in  Vol.  VII.  Part  2,  and  Vol.  VIII. 
Part  2,  of  the  "  Studien  der   Wurtemberg  GeistU^ 
by  Klaiber;    still   a  work  is  wanting,  written  with 
the  same    power   as   that   of  Anselm,   or   even   of 
Grotius.  on  the  doctrinal  view  of  the  subject.     For 
the  exegetic  handling  of  the  subject,  several  things 
are  to  be  found  in  De  Wetie*s  treatise  on  the  symbo- 
lical language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  273. 
In  the  treatises  of  Winzer^  and  in  Heinr,  Giinther, 
De   Mortis    Christi  fine  salutari   ac   vi   sacrificali, 
Gotting,  1831 ,  though  this  latter  is  on  too  contracted 
a  scale.     As,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject^  there  is  still  a  want  of  comprehensive  prepa* 

*  By  this  treatise  of  Schott,  the  wish  expressed  by  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  iu  his  Bibl.  Tkeol  p.  418.  is  far  from  receiv- 
iog  perfect  satisfBCtion.  '*  The  sacrificial  system  of  antiquity 
appears  still  to  want  complete  history, — a  history  which  would 
allow  itself  to  be  detained  by  the  mystical  as  well  as  by  the 
too  popular,  nor  find  mere  meals  and  royal  gifts  in  the  sacrifices 
of  ancient  times. 
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ratory  labours,  we  hope  that  our  work,  especially 
since  it  is  not  independent,  but  is  subsidiary  to  the 
commentary,  may  meet  with  indulgence. 


I.   THE  SACRIFICES  AND  PRIESTS  OF  THE  0LI> 
TESTAMENT. 

] .   The  Institution  of  Sacrifices. 

If  we  had  to  discuss  this  subject  independently, 
apart  from  our  definite  object^  we  could  not  avoid  a 
critical  enquiry  on  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
cultus,  which,  at  the  present  juncture,  is  more  impe- 
ratively called  for  than  at  any  previous  period.  Much 
quicker  than  might  be  expected  is   the  intimation 

■- /i'/«ar^which  we  gave  in   p.  301.,  passing  into  fulfilment. 

,  ~  .  Several  works,  one  after  another,   have  appeared, 

which  have  made  available  De  Wette's  criticism  on 
patriarchal  history  in  the  department  of  archaeo- 
logy, and  have  even  proceeded  several  steps  far- 
ther. I  allude  to  George's  work  on  the  ancient 
Jewish  feasts,  which  yet,  in  opposition  to  Banr,  ex. 
eludes  every  influence  of  the  institutions  of  other 
nations,  and  especially  Vatke's  Biblical  Theology,* 
a  work  that  has  besides  much  scientific  merit.  It 
forms  a  sequel,  afler  an  interval  of  30  years,  to  De 

»  The  new  wine  Of  critical  young  Germany,  which  foamed 
with  more  noise  than  elsewhere,  in  Von  Bohlen's  Genesis,  has 
already  acquired  a  milder  temperamefUum,  by  means  of  Ewald's 
treatise,  De  Feriarum  Hebraorum  origine  et  rccHone.  £wald*8 
words  in  the  Gottingen  *'  Anzeigen,'*  may  be  considered  as  the 
motto  of  this  piece.  (No.  204.  1835.)  '<  That  most,  or  almost 
all  the  accounts  of  ancient  times  are  from  a  later  hand,  has 
been  acknowledged,  in  the  gross,  for  the  last  forty  years,  as 
many  a  thing  of  the  kind  has  been  pdnted  out.  But  some 
persons,  as  if  too  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  and  blinded  by 
it,  only  seek  what  is  later,  and  please  themselves  with  bring- 
ing down  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible,  every  thing  which  was 
formerly  considered  ancient ;  they  have  got  into  a  new  chaosu 
and  lost  the  threads  of  all  history,** 
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Wette's  "  Beitrage"  which  appeared  in  1806,  and 
carries  on  consequentially  the  application  of  the  same 
critical  principles  to  the  department  of  Old  Testa- 
ment dogmatics  and  antiquities,  which  the  original 
author  had  left  incomplete.  This  work,  therefore, 
goes  far  beyond  De  Wette's  Old  Testament  dogma- 
tics and  archaeology.  The  Jehovah  whom  the  Israel- 
ites worshipped  in  the  time  of  Moses,  according  to 
the  results  of  this  work,  was  the  star  of  Saturn  :  what 
hitherto  has  been  considered,  if  not  Mosaic,  yet  as  the 
Davidean  sacrificial  and  priestly  institutes,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  times  afler  Solomon  :  the  feasts,  which 
were  first  celebrated  in  that  later  period,  have  been 
fictitiously  attributed  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  na- 
tion :  the  tabernacle  which  never  existed,  is  the  re- 
flection of  Solomon's  temple  thrown  back  by  a  my- 
thical adtion  into  the  dim  past,  &c.  These  views  will 
have  their  stadium,  as  formerly  those  of  Spencer, 
which  in  their  day  appeared  to  many  so  captivating 
and  powerfully  supported,  and  were  so  little  repress* 
ed  by  the  efibrts  of  a  Witsius,  that,  strange  to  say, 
they  find  a  fundamental  refutation,  first  in  this  work 
of  Vatke.*     For  our  object  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 

*  With  invincible  learning,  as  it  seemed,  Spencer  had  shown 
the  derivation  of  so  many  parts  of  the  Jewish  cultus,  the  sa- 
cred ark,  the  cherubim,  &c.  from  Egypt,  and  until  the  time  of 
De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and  Winer,  modem  criticism  had  obtained 
no  other  result.  What  a  deep  impression  his  arguments  made, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  words  of  Le  Clerc ;  they 
occur  in  a  critique  on  Saurin's  Discottrs  historiques,  &c.  T.  I. 
in  which  he  g^ves  at  length  his  opinion  of  Spencer  in  the  Bibl, 
aneienne  et  modeme^  T.  xii.  "  Si  ces  nations  (1'  Egyptienne  et 
la  Juive)  etoient  si  ^loign^es  Tune  de  I'autre,  que  Rome  Test 
d'Ispahan,  et  n'eussent  pas  eu  plus  de  commerce  ensemble,  que 
oes  deux  villes,  on  auroit  sujet  de  demander  de  fortes  raisons 
pour  croire,  que  Tune  ^toit  sortie  des  etats  de  Tautre,  apres  y 
avoir  demeur^  deux  cens  ans  et  plus  sujette  de  I'autre,  on  ne 
balanceroit  pas  beaucoup  &  croire,  que  oette  demifere  auroit  pris 
quelque  chose  de  la  pr^cedente,  etc. "  Though  deprived  at  effec- 
tive grounds  of  opposition,  yet  the  champions  of  orthodoxy  per. 
sisted  in  their  scepticism,  and  now  see  the  battle  fought  with 
their  enemies  out  of  their  own  camp.  According  to  Vatie^s 
view,  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  hitherto  considered 
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sary  to  sobject  those  views  to  an  exanunation ;  we 
have  only  to  do  with  thai  form  of  the  Jewish  eoltus 
which  the  Apostles  had  before  their  eyes,  and  in  which 
they  found  the  points  of  connection  for  their  doctrine. 
These  points  of  connection  remain,  yes,  they  remain 
as  a  providential  arrangement,  even  if  the  views  aU 
luded  to  respecting  their  origination  were  correct,  and 
although  certainly  the  connection  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  with  the  Old,  absolutely  necessitates 
to  a  different  conception  of  the  latter,  yet  perhaps  a 
position  may  be  gained,  on  the  ground  of  the  views 
stated  in  p.  90,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  by 
which  faith  in  the  revelation  made  in  Cbrist  and  the 
Apostles,  would  not  be  so  much  shaken  by  such  re- 
sults of  Old  Testament  criticism  as  it  has  been  appa- 
rently. Winer's  RealworUrhuch  (Vol.  I.  p.487— 495,) 
contains  under  the  word  Gesetz  (Law)  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Mosaic  law,  written  with  sound  judg* 
ment  and  in  a  spirit  of  sober  criticism. 

The  institution  of  sacrifice  leads  us  back  into  the 

farthest  antiquity.   Among  all  nations,  sacrifice  makes 

'  a  part  of  the  most  ancient  mode  of  worahip.     The 

book  of  Genesis  agrees  with  this,  when  it  traces  sa- 


Egyptian,  is  to  be  traced  back  to  Phcenioian  origin.  Thus,  diere- 
fore,  the  negative  position  which  we  maintained  al)Ove,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  explanation  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  Nubian  archi- 
tectural monuments  is  quite  justified.  But  the  advocate  of  the 
orthodox  viewsof  the  Old  Testament  will  appear  not  less  justified, 
when  he  at  least  previously  observes  the  name  *if»x^  ^^  reference 
to  the  Phoenician  origination  ;  Von  Hammer  sends  us  to  the 
Persians.  The  review  of  the  acute  Le  Clerc  gives  occasion  to 
another  interesting  remark.  As  one  of  the  boldest  hypotheses, 
there  appears  in  ^e  Berlin  Critic,  a  conclusion  supported  al- 
most entirely  on  Amos  v.  25,  ^6.  that  the  body  of  the  people 
who  were  led  out  of  Kgypt,  were,  through  the  whole  forty 
yearit,  idolaters ;  the  author  of  this  hypothesis  seems  him»«'}f  to 
have  been  transported  with  its  boldness.  But  the  learned  Ge- 
nevan has,  in  his  review,  founded  the  same  hypothesis  on  the 
same  expression  of  the  prophet,  **  le  silence  des  livre^  de  Afoise 
(he  adds)  qui  ne  tout  qu'un  tres  petit  abrege  d^histoirey  ne  nous 
auiorise  ni  a  rejetter  ni  ii  tordre  les  paroles  d'Amos,  qui  sont 
claires  " 
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crifiee  not  merely  in  the  Semitic  line  up  to  Noah,  but 
to  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  man,  in  the  instance 
of  Cain  and  Abel.  However  strange  this  mode  of 
worship  may  be  to  the  men  of  our  day — at  least  with- 
in the  circle  of  Protestantism — we  see  that  the  sacri-  ( 
ficial  cultus^  must  be  connected  most  intimately  with  ' 
the  essence  of  all  religions.  Many  things  have  been 
arbitrarily  saidon  the  original  meaning.^  o^ offering:  the 
etymology  of  the  word  will  very  aimply  give  us  the 
true  point  of  view.  The  German  word  offerriy  in 
Anglo-Saxon  offrian^  was  introduced  first  by  the 
Romans  into  the  German  language,  and  is  the  Latin 
offerre  (Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologicy  p.  22).  An 
offering  is  therefore  originally  a  gift  to  the  Deity, — a 
gift  by  which  man  strives  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ' 
of  the  always  imperfect  surrender  of  himself  to  God. 
This  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  philosophy.  (Hegels 
jRfiligionsphilosophie,  I.  169).  <<  This  negation  is 
in  devotion,  and  takes  also  an  outward  form,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  person  is  in  earnest :  it  completes 
this  negation,  partly  in  an  intensive  manner,  that 
something  is  offered — consumed  by  fire — even  hu- 
man sacrifices;  partly  it  is  the  sensual  enjoyment, 
eating  and  drinking,  even  the  negation  of  outward 
things.  The  negation  itself  is  that  man  divests  him- 
self of  his  subjectivity,  not  only  in  outward  things,  in 

*  A  resignation  belongs  to  it,  the  more  respectable  kind  is 
to  sacrifice  whole  hecatombs  of  the  most  valuable  cattle  to  the 
Oods.  The  Catholic  has  for  such  restignatioR  still  more  incli-^ 
nation  than  the  Protestant.  **  t  'iie*  al>soliiuoii  cowl  money—^ 
says  Harms  in  one  of  his  Theses-^now  lord»  and  ladies  absolve 
themselves."  From  the  times  of  falling  heathenism,  TertuUian 
informs  us.  the  least  valuable  parts  were  chosen  for  sacrifice — 
what  benefactions  are  to  be  expected  from  the  economists  of 
oar  day,  for  so  spiritaaliaed  an  object  as  the  expression  of 
thanks,  or  of  a  tense  of  gailt,  before  the  Deity  ? 

**  Peculiarly  arbitrary  appears  to  be  the  view  which  Mime 
takes  of  the  original  meaning  of  offering,  in  the  sixth  part  of 
Creuzer's  8ymbolik,  p.  210.  **  It  is  on  the  one  hand  a  conse- 
cration of  the  higher  life  for  the  oflered  thing*,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  emblem  and  admonition  to  men  of  these  obligntioiia  in 
life  and  death.'* 
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his  property,  but  that  he  offeis  his  heart,  his  inner* 
most  (innerstes)  to  God."  Highly  interesting,  and 
in  accordance  with  this,  is  the  language  of  the  author 
of  a  Jewbh  work  Dl7{Jf  m3»  Rabbi  Jacob  of 
Metz,  Book  ix.,  <<  Before  Adam  sinned  he  was  him- 
self an  offering,  and  hence  had  no  need  of  an  offer- 
ing ;  but  after  he  had  sinned,  and  felt  the  deficiency 
which  was  the  consequence  of  sin,  he  then  wished  to 
make  up  this  deficiency,  and  hence  brought  offerings.** 
The  oldest  form  of  offerings,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
inform  us,  although  not  the  oldest  generally,  are  burnt- 
j  I  ^^b|Fenngs  oXoxauroj/i^ra,  since  all  that  could  be  eaten 
,  //.?  '^\^ras  burnl.  Both  objects,  that  of  thanksgiving  and 
'^  .si f.ihsit  of  propUiatumt  were  connected  with  them:  on 
V  ^,  the  one  hand,  gratitude  required  man  to  surrender 
what  was  external  as  well  as  internal  to  God ;  and, 
* ' .  on  the  other  hand,  the  surrender  of  an  outward  good 
was  considered  as  a  substitution,  a  propitiation  for 
that  which  was  still  deficient  in  the  internal  surrender. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  at  the  presentation  of  Noah's  offer- 
ing, ^*  The  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour ;  and  the 
Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  any  more,'*  &c.  Gen.  viii.  2L  And  of  Job  it 
is  said,  '^  that  he  offered  burnt-offerings  for  his  sons ; 
for  he  said,  it  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned." 
The  patriarchal  sacrificial  institute  was  continued  in 
the  Semitic  line,  and  passed  into  the  Mosaic  cultus. 
For  understanding  the  nature  of  offerings,  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  divide  the  Levitical  offerings  into 
three  classes:— -L  Burnt- offerings.  2.  Peace-offer- 
ings. 3.  Sin-offerings.  We  shall  treat  of  these  three 
classes  separately. 

The  Burnt-offering,  as  it  b  the  most  ancient,  so 
also  it  is  the  most  general  and  important  in  the  Mo- 
saic cultus,  d^iffrfi  ^  igTiv  ij  iXoxaurog,  Philo  dc 
Victimis,  p.  838.  Only  of  this  all  that  could  be 
eaten  was  devoted  to  God, — it  was  also  to  be  a 
male,  and  that  without  blembh— -(this  is  intimated  in 
Malachi  i.  14.) ;  and  when  several  kinds  of  offerings 
are  mentioned,  the  burnt-offering  b  placed  first;  and 
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the  whole  system  of  offerings  begins  in  Leviticus, 
with  the  directions  respecting  this  class.  The  daily 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  principal  sacrifice  on  the  first  of  every 
month  consisted  of  burnt-offerings:  they  were  also 
prescribed  in  connection  with  thank-offerings  and  sin- 
oflerings,  and  as  free-will  gifts.  Lev.  i.  4.  Numbers  xv. 
3.  Hence  we  shall  not  err  iP  we  assume  that  the 
burnt- offering  in  the  Mosaic  cultus  retained  its  an- 
cient meaning.  It  expressed,  in  general,  the  cou-  ,, 
sciousness  that  man,  in  his  relation  to  God,  needed  'yy^'  ^* 
something  to  make  up  what  was  deficient  on  his  part 
(eine  erganzung) ;  that  he  was  bound  to  surrender 
himself,  and  all  he  had,  t6  God.* 

The  Peace-offering  {Das  Friedensoffer). — 
Thus  we  translate  after  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vul- 
gate the  Hebrew  07(2^,  which  Winer  (in  his  edition 

of  Simonis)  and  Gesenius  translate  thank-offering. 
This  class  of  offerings,  it  appears  to  us,  is  very  plainly 
the  opposite  of  sin-offerings.     They  were  not  made.       }. 
for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  a  disordered  relation,  but  ^^"^^  '* 

>  The  view  advocated  by  Sykes,  that  the  burnt-offerings 
were  so  related  to  the  sin-offerings,  that  the  former  were  ge- 
neral expiations,  and  the  latter  for  particular  cases,  has  lately 
found  many  supporters.  Rosenmiiller,  2d  Excursus  to  Levi- 
ticus, p.  201.  Sack*8  Apologetikn  p.  253.  Winer,  Realworter- 
buch,  I.  227.  Yet,  in  the  Mosaic  Institute,  we  cannot  consider 
the  burnt-offering  directly  as  a  sin-offering.  An  essential  dif- 
ference lies  in  this, — that  it  had  other  rites,  that  it  did  not  de- 
file like  the  sin-offering,  that  offerings  of  food  were  connected 
with  it.  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  passage.  Lev.  i.  4.  (also  Ijev.  zvi.  24.  would  belong  to 
this,  but  from  ver.  25.  one  sees  that  sin-offerinfC"  are  used  also 
there  besides  burnt-offerings),  only  with  sin-offerings  the  for- 
mula ^BD/  occurs ;  but  with  burnt-offerings  always  11**1  / 
nn^J)  and  this  marks  the  approbation  or  pleasure  of  God  in 
general,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  unmetaphorical  expression^ 
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to  complete  the  surrender  to  God,  to  make  perfect 
the  imperfect  thanks  and  imperfect  prayers  of  impure 
man.     They  comprise^  1.  The  thank-offering  rTTttl- 

2.  The  petitionary  offeniig  as  a  vow  *n*1J-    3.  The 

petitionary  offering  as  a  free-will  gift  nil*T3*     Cor- 

T    T: 

responding  to  the  character  of  these  classes  are 
the  regulations  given  respecting  them.  Apart  from 
two  peculiar  exceptions  (Lev.  xxiii.  19.  Num.  vi. 
17.)  the  peace-offerings  were  voluntary ;  they  were 
anointed  with  oil — the  symbol  of  peace  and  of  healing 
— and  sprinkled  with  incenae.  For  the  private  peace- 
offerings,  that  which  was  left  of  the  offerings  after 
taking  away  the  portion  of  the  priests,  served  for  a 
joyful  meal.  By  the  Jewish  theologians  (Maimo- 
nides,  De  Oblationtbus,  c.  i.  §  17.)^  one  class  of  offer- 
ings are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  offerings  of 
the  second  class,  which,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
brought  to  the  altar,  wanted  the  peculiar  character  of 
an  offering,  which  yet  came  under  the  category  of 
things  presented  to  God ;  such  were  the  firstlings, 
the  first-born,  the  tithes,  and  the  paschal  lamb.*  If 
these  gifts  must  be  ranked  under  the  class  of  offer- 
ings, they  may  perhaps  be  most  suitably  included  in 
the  peace-offerings.  'I' he  firstlings  and  the  tithes  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  that  all  the  productions  of  na- 
ture belong  to  the  Giver,  whose  sanctuary,  therefore, 
ought  to  receive  the  first  portions  of  them, — ^the  same 
idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  libations  or  drink- 


&  M^hether  the  passover  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  offer. 
ings  or  not,  is  an  important  point  in  the  controversies  with  the 
Romish  Church.  The  Romish  Church  is  urgent  in  the  affir- 
mative, that  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  type  of  the  Supper,  the 
title  of  the  mass  to  the  character  of  a  sacrifice  may  be  vindi- 
cated. Stricter  Protestants  allow  only  the  mediating  title  of 
Sctcratnentum,  or  Sacramentum  Pontificale.  See  Sckmid,  De 
Paschate  Tract,  1685.  Carpzov.  Apparatus  ad  Antiqq,  Saor, 
p.  396.  Cudworth,  De  Notione  Ccnus  Domini,  c.  23.  with 
Mosheim*s  remarks. 
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ofFer'iDgs,  and  which  in  Christianity  is  expressed  by 
the  ffracCf  the  £vp^a^/tfT/a,  with  which  the  daily  meals 
are  sanctified  ayioi^et.  1  Tim.  iv.  4. — So  far  ibeyhad 
the  character  of  thank-ofierings  ;  but  inasmtich  as  by 
the  devotement  of  the  firstlings,  the  rest  received  the 
blessing  of  God,  Deut.  xiv.  29.  Mai.  iii.  10.  Prov.  iii. 
9,  10.,  they  had  also  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
petitionary  offerings.  Also  the  first-born  of  man  was 
dedicated  to  God,  not  as  an  offering,  but  to  serve  him 
in  the  temple ;  aad  since  the  tribe  of  Levi  discharged 
this  service,  a  redemption  price  was  paid  instead  for 
the  first-born.  On  the  original  meaning  of  the  Pass* 
over,  opinions  have  been  divided,  sinee  De  Wette,  in 
his  **  Beitragen,"  first  awakened  doubts  on  the  histo- 
rical credibility  of  the  institution,  and  are  now  only 
agreed  that  a  reference  to  its  nature  ttwt  take  the 
place  of  historical  significance.^  We  have  only  to  do 
with  its  historical  significance,  and  to  propose  the 
question,  whether  the  paasover  has  the  nature  of  a 
thank-ofiering  or  of  an  atonement  ?  We  decide,  as 
Outram  has  already  done,  De  Saerificiis,  c.  13.,  that 
originally  the  passover  was  regarded  as  an  atonement. 
The  first  passoverwas  the  substitution  for  the  Jewish 
first-born,  since  the  destroying  angel  passed  over  the 
door-posts  sprinkled  with  its  blood.  This  view  ap- 
pears to  be  at  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  apocry- 
phal dictum  from  Ezra,  to  which  Justin  appeals  in 
Dial.  c.  Trpyh.^  p.  297.,  and  still  more  plainly  Paul, 
in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  (John  xix.  36.)  In  the  repetition  of 
the  ofiering,  there  is  only  a  commemoration  of  the 
substitution,  and  heni;e  it  assumes  more  the  character 
of  a  thank-offering. 

The  propitiatory  sacrifices  were  divided  into  the 
trespass-offering  {schuld-opfer)^  and  the  sin-offering 

a  Among  the  most  acute  writers  on  this  subject  is  Baur. 
Weighty  counter  arguments  are  presented  by  Schott,  both  re- 
specting the  passover  and  the  presentation  of  the  first-born, 
which,  according  to  Baur  and  Hullman,  originally  must  have 
rested  on  the  universal  practice  of  human  sacrifices.  See  also 
p.  68  of  £wald*s  treatise  before  mentioned. 
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{iiind'Opfer)  (Lev.  vii.  87.)»  the  difference  between 
which  must  have  been  formerly  quite  clear,  but  can- 
not now  be  determined.     That  the  sin-offering  had  a 
more  serious  character  may  be  considered  from  its 
ritual ;  and  though  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to 
establish  the  difference  in  particular  cases,  yet  we 
must  believe  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver, 
as  indicated  by  the  Septuagint,  Philo  and  Josephus. 
Some  things  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  respecting 
the  peculiar  rites  connected  with  the  propitiatory  sa- 
crifices.    The  most  sacred  of  all  the  offerings  collec* 
tively,  was  the  offering  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
that  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  universal  sinfulness 
of  the  people,  which  was  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  its  peculiar  ritual.    It  was  offered  on  the  only  day 
of  fasting  and  mourning  which  the  law  ordained ;  it 
was  exclusively  presented  by  that  priest,  in  whom  the 
whole  idea  of  the  priesthood  was  concentrated,  the 
high  priest,  &c.     For  dogmatic  theology,  it  is  now  a 
question  of  importance  in  what  sense  the  atoning 
power  was  ascribed  to  the  propitiatory  offerings,  and 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  retp,  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.    Inasmuch  as  the  New  Testament 
represents  the  priestly  efficiency  of  the  Redeemer 
under  the  form  of  the  propitiatory  offering ;  so  far 
the  understanding  of  this  doctrine,  is  dependent  on  cor- 
rect conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament  typical  insti- 
tute.     We  shall  place  together,  with  some  fulness, 
the  various  views  on  this  subject,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  enquiries  respecting  it.     Such  a  re- 
presentation has   been   industriously   drawn   up    by 
Schott,  who  has  given  these  various  views  in  a  tabu- 
lar form,  though  not  with  perfect  strictness  of  ar- 
rangement. 

These  views  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
according  as  the  atonement  is  considered  as  effected 
immediately  by  the  offering,  or  as  the  offering  is  con- 
sidered as  a  symbol  which  atoned  mediately  by  means 
of  intention.     Those  who  adopt  the  view  of  an  im- 
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mediate  atonement,  support  it  on  speculative  or  Jurt- 
ridical  or  physical  grounds. 

1.  On  the  principles  of  Schelling,  the  propitiatory 
offering  is  considered  by  Zimmer^  J.  J.  Wagner, 
Marheineke,  and  others,  as  atoning,  in  as  far  as  the 
sensual  is  therein  given  up  in  order  to  gain  the  super- 
sensual.  «'  To  offer,  (or  sacrifice,)"  says  Marheineke, 
in  his  <*  Grundlegung  d*  Homiletik^'*  p.  10,  is  nothing 
6lse  but  to  consecrate  the  transitory  apparent- being, 
(Scheinwesen,)  to  the  eternal  Original  Being,  {Ur- 
wesen)  :  in  this  the  Being,  (or  Essence,)  of  Religion 
itself  is  expressed*  The  offering  is  the  commencing 
point  from  which  religion  proceeds ;  through  a  thou- 
sand modifications  it  •  makes  its  way,  in  this  form, 
through  ail  the  stages  of  human  thought,  action  and 
life ;  for  man  can  exercise  no  true  and  sincere  pious 
faith  in  God,  excepting  solely  in  this  idea  of  offering 
a  sacrifice,  feeling  his  dependence  and  distance  from 
God  in  humility  and  pain,  and  giving  up  all  the 
transitory  for  the  gain  of  the  untransitory,  or  conse- 
crating the  former  by  his  mode  of  beholding  it  in  a 
higher  light." 

2.  It  is  substantially  the  same  idea,  only  juridically 
conceived,  or  as  T.  T.  Wagner  exprened  himself — 
the  conception  (Begriff^  is  put  in  place  of  the  idea 
(/ciee)when  by  Michaelis,  Flatt,  Siisskind,  and  Rosen- 
miiller,  the  presentation  is  considered  as  a  cessio  bo- 
narum,  as  a  muleta  ;  a  loss  of  earthly  things  by  which 
the  super- earthly,  the  remission  of  guilt,  is  obtained  in 
exchange. 

3.  Within  the  juridical  department,  also  lies  the 
Kantian  idea,  to  which  Storr  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
attached;  according  to  which  atonement  ensues,  since 
the  propitiatory  offering  satisfies  the  idea  of  the  law, 
which  always  requires  death  or  some  kind  of  punish- 
ment for  sin.  Parallel  with  this  view  is  the  accepti- 
lation-theory,  in  the  department  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  redemption. 

4.  The  sentiments  of  the  acute  le  Maistre  have  a 
deep  mystical  basis.     According  to  the  views  pre- 

VOL.  II.  s 
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▼alent  in  theological  schools,  that,  evil  rests  in  the 
sensual  principle,  the  bloody  as  the  sensitive  principle, 
is  likewise  taken  as  the  principle  of  sin,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  it  as  a  physical  atonement  for  sin.  In 
the  *<  Soirees  de  Si.  Petersbourg;'  I.  390,  it  is  said 
**  rhomme  6tant  done  coupable  par  son  principe 
sensible,  par  sa  chair,  par  sa  yie,  Tanath^me  tomboit 
sur  le  sang."*  Stier's  Theory  of  Redemption  would 
lead,  as  it  appears,  to  a  similar  view  of  sacrifices, 
according  to  which  redemption  consisted  in  a  con- 
sumption of  the  flesh  and  blood  affected  by  weakness. 
Compare  the  argument  against  Stier  and  Le  Maistre 
in  Giinther's  <^  Vorschule  zur  Spekul,  Theclogie^  in 
the  llth  and  12th  letters  of  the  second  part. 

5.  The  view  of  the  Martinist  school  is  purely  phy- 
sical; according  to  this,  the  powerful  newly  shed 
blood  is  absorbed  by  a  polluted  atmosphere,  and  ex- 
pels the  daemons  who  are  invisibly  present.  To  the 
same  purport  Baader  also  expresses  himself  on  the 
meaning  of  sacrifices  in  Schelling's  *'  Allgem,  ZeitS" 
chfifi. 

The  symbolical  character  of  sacrifices  has,  in 
later  times,  been  principally  advocated  by  De 
Wette  (De  Marie  expiai*  p.  20,)  neque  alio  nisi 
sensu  syinbolico  victimarum  subsHitUto  in  locum  qffe- 
reniis  sumi  poiesty  licei  posiea  sicui  omnia  symbola 
in  superstitionem  verlerii.  Also  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  symbolical  view  lies  at  the  base,  x.  1 — 4. 
But  what  was  the  idea  symbolically  represented  in  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  what  order  of  sentiments 
it  was  intended  to  call  forth  ?  Here,  again,  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  exists. 

1.  The  propitiating  quality  consists  in  this,  that  the 
offerer  dare  not  taste  of  it, — as  a  sign,  that  the  com* 
munion  between  God  and  himself  was  interrupted,  a 
sense  of  which  awakened  repentance ;  while,  on  the 

'^  The  counterpart  of  this  view  is  found  in  Klaiber,  who 
considers  that  the  blood,  the  soul  of  beasts,  is  propitiatory,  be- 
cause  it  is  pure,  and  represents  the  obligation  of  the  oflferer  to 
be  pure;  see  his  <*  rersohnunffslehre,"  p.  79. 
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contrary,  in  the  peace-offering  the  offerer  enjoyed  his 
part^  as  a  sign  that  God  and  man  were  in  concord. 
Thus  Sykes  and  Semler. 

2.  The  propitiatory  sacrifices  effected  their  design, 
because  their  purity^  as  required  by  the  law,  awaken* 
ed  in  the  offerer  a  consciousness  of  his  own  want  of 
purity.  Thus  Philo,  de  Victim,  p.  336,  and  Klaiber, 
in  his  Versohnungsiehre," 

3.  God,  by  accepting  the  gifts,  declared  that  he 
again  entered  into  a  peaceful  relation  with  sinners, 
and  thus  silently  effected  that  state  in  their  disposi- 
tion. Thus  Steudel,  in  his  Weihnachtsprogr.  1825, 
and  his  <'  Glavbenslehre,'*  p.  259. 

4.  They  represented  not  the  forgiveness  of  sins, — 
for  this  can  take  place  only  through  the  Word  of 
God,  but  the  extinction  of  sin,  since  the  sin  was  laid 
upon  the  sacrifice,  and  consumed  on  the  altar  by  the 
fire  of  God;  but  the  blood,  in  order  to  represent 
communion  with  God,  was  poured  upon  the  altar : 
Thus  Hasencamp,  in  the  journal  "  Wahrheit  zur 
Gottseligkeit,**  in  an  essay  on  sacrifices,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament.  Bremen. 
1830. 

5.  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  represented  the  pu- 
nishment which  the  sinner  had  merited,  and  thus 
awakened  in  sinners  the  consciousness  of  guilt;  thus 
Jahn,  Hengstenberg,  Sack,  (who  also  (see  No.  6,) 
maintains  the  consciousness  of  a  typical  meaning),  and, 
indeed  Schleiermacher  *<  Glaubenslehre,"  II.  5  125, 
3,  *'  which  expression.  Satisfaction^  {Genugthung,) 
marks  also  his  (Christ's  high-priestly  character ;  for 
the  completing  sacrifice  of  the  high  .priest  was,  in* 
deed,  the  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  the  faith  of  the 
people,  agreeably  to  the  divine  promise,  now  felt  free 
from  all  dread  of  divine  punishment  on  account  of 
past  sins." 

6.  They  seemed  to  typify  the  great  future  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  and  to  awaken  an  anticipation)  of 
it  in  believers ;  thus  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the 


^^^. 


•> 
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r.     ^     church;  QucDstedt^  SpsL  TheoL  iv.  14.     Geriiard 
r     :     loci.  \l  326;  vii.  44. 

Z  X  .  The  two  last  mentioned  views  are  reconciled  by 

t  ^     vhat  is  said  in  Heb  x.  3.  not  so  much  of  the  object 
Ki       i    as  of  the  remit  of  the  sacrifice.   As,  through  the  pro- 
('     pitiatory  sacrifice,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  con- 
stantly revived,  and  yet  that  sacrifice  could  not  exert 
i    a  renovating  power  on  the  disposition,  so  it  exercised 
^     i    an  anticipation  of  a  real  redemption*    That  the  Apos- 
tles had  connected  the  two  last  named  references  with 
the  sin-offerings,  may  be  concluded  from  what  they 
taught  in  that  typical  form  respecting  the  redemption 
^  by  Christ.    But,  independently  of  this,  it  may  be  de- 

£  monstratedt  from  reasons  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa- 

:;;  ^^1^   ment,  that  that  substitution  was  connected  with  the 
'  propitiatory  sacrifices.     Several  of  th^  reasons  given 
"  ;n^     mIo  not  serve,  as,  for  example,  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
:  for  this  took  place  in  other  offering9.     Yet  the  *  rea- 
sons advanced  by  Scholl  are  decisive ;  (1.)  The  idea 
^  of  the  substitution  of  a  sacrificial  animal. for  the 

^    ^    guilty  was  prevalent  through  all  antiquity.      (2.) 
"^     \    That  the  death  of  man  may  be  substitutionary  is 
confessedly  an  article  of  the  Jewish  faith ;  with  this 
^^; .  "^  is  connected  the  admission  of  a  substitution  by  sa- 
'    ^  crificiaJi  animals.    (3.)  The  ceremonial  plainly  shows 
^  ^  ^      that  the  animal  became  unclean  only  by  being  a 

A         substitutionary  sacrifice,  Exod.  xxix.  14.     Lev.  iv. 
II,  12,  21 ;  vi.  27,  28;  xvi.  28.     Theremiuns  of  it 
were  burnt  without  the  camp,  Lev.  xvi.  27.     Exod. 
xxix.  14.     Lev.  iv.  21 ;  and,  indeed,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  in  Exod.  xxix.  14.  because  "  it  is  a 
sin-offering.*'     He  who  performed  the  burning  was 
to  wash  himself  before  he  came  again  into  the  camp, 
V         Levit.  xvi.  28,  &c.     (4.)   The  substitutiim  is  to  be 
.^'        inferred,  Lev.  xvii.  11,  where  the  blood  is  called 
4         an  atonement,  because  *'  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
,^         blood."     (5.)  The  idea  of  substitution  is  also  to  be 
inferred  from  Deut.  xxL,  for,  in  the  8th  verse,  it  is 
^  said,  that  the  guilt  remained  on  the  whole  congre- 

gation,  if  the  perpretrator  of  a  murder  was  unknown, 
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and  no  sacrifice  atoned  for  it,  until,  by  the  washing 
of  hands,  the  guilt  was  transferred  to  the  sacrifice. 
(6.)  Also  the  substantive  ^Db,  ronsomy  {Losegeld) 
indicates  that  *lQ3,  to  aUme,  propitiate  {yersohnen^) 

V     • 

inehides  the  idea  of  substitution^  (7.)  Likewise  the 
ceremonial  on  the  day  of  atonement,  with  the  scape- 
goat,,  ^tVcu^  emissariuSy  from  which  Siisskind  and 
Steudel  have  drawn  inferences  against  substitution, 
is  entirely  in  favour  of  it;  the  goat  slain  was  the 
sin-offering  by  which  sin  was  atoned ;  sin  was  laid 
on  the  scape-goat,  in  order,  by  this  most  solemn  act, 
to  render  so  much  the  more  striking  the  taking  away 
of  guilt  by  the  atonement.^ 

*  In  Persian,  to  cover,  is  used  instead  of  to  take  atoay,  to  put 
otffoy.     Thus,  in  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Prophets,  in  the 

Royal  Library  at  Paris  B^VB^D  nit!^  the  joy  (of  the 

harp)  ceaseth.  Is.  zziv.  8,  is  translated  {SjVmJ^j&k  J^  *aj 
he  eotfereth  the  joy. 

**  Almost  the  whole  body  of  modem  critics,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  EwaJd,)  Rosenmtiller,  Winer,  Hengstenberg,  Gesenius, 
have  followed  the  example  of  Spencer,  and  taken  Asaselfor  the 
name  of  a  demon,  answering  to  Satan.  The  last  mentioned  of 
these  critics,  in  his  Lexicon,  1833,  says^  ^^non  dubitans  reddo 
AXf|ijia««r,  avermncus,  eoque  nomine  primitus  idolum  aliquod 
saerificiis  plaeandumy  eacodamonem  in  deserto  habitantem,  ea 
ritu  illo  vetustitsime  (et  gentili)  hostiis  mitigandum,  intelligen- 
dum  esse  stattto  ;*'  and  then  makes  a  reference  to  the  Arabic. 
The  Septuagint  is  adduced  as  a  proof  for  the.  literal  meaning 
of  the  word,  in  ver.  8,  rf  a<r«<r«^<r«i4»^rf  AkiJ^ixaMf.  In  this 
view  1  cannot  concur.  The  reason  expressed  by  Baumj^arten 
Crusius,  is  next  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  {Bibl.  Theol.  p. 
294.)  **  In  fact,  an  offering  brought  to  the  evil  spirit  in  the 
Wilderness,  is  altogether  contradictory  to  the  general  religious 
principles  of  Mosaism,  as  well  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  cere- 
mony* Immediately  after  the  description  of  the  rite  of  atone- 
ment follows  (xvii.  7>)  the  warning  not  to  sacrifice  to  CD^Ht^ 

what  can  these  be  but  caeodamonesf  Thus,  then,  the  rite 
cannot  have  any  reference  to  daemons.  We  must  at  leasts  as 
has  been  done  since  the  time  of  Origen,  understand  Asasel  to 
mean  the  Devil,  with  Spencer  and  (in  modern  times,)  Heng- 
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There  is  one  kind  of  sacrifices  remaiDing,  of  which 
it  is  doubtful  to  what  class  they  belong — those  of  co- 
veDants.     The  investigation  on  the  commentary  on 

stenberg.  Against  this  interpretation,  objections  were  made 
by  early  Christian  writers;  rtura  h  yi  U  wkXns  iv'tXmfin 
tvn^iiMf  says  Theodoret,  in  the  zxii.  qtuBsU  in  Levii,  and 
against  Julian,  who  made  use  of  the  same  interpretation  as  an 
objection  to  the  Christians.  Cyril  says  that  he  borrowed  such 
a  representation  from  Heathenism.  The  meaning  giren  by 
Hengstenberg,  {Chritioioffie,  I.  p.  37,)  is  hardly  admissible,— 
*'  that  the  sins  were  sent  back  (as  it  were)  to  the  devil/'  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  one  more  admissible.  As  to  the  reason  al- 
leged by  Dr.  Oesenius,  the  appeal  to  the  Arabians  is  plainly 
inadmissible  and  erroneous ;  it  is,  indeed,  allied  to  the  attempt 
to  show  that  the  rite  proceeded  from  ancient  heathenism ;  at 
all  events,  the  name  Asasel  came,  like  innumerable  others, 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Arabians,  (see  the  Commentary,  p.  116,) 

as  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Zabians.  See  ^jlV^  «n  Otumuui. 
Libri  Ad,  ji.  31,  as  the  name  of  the  genius  i*^'^*^     Besides, 

there  appears  to  have  been  a  change  of  terms  among  the  Ara- 
bians. The  Jews  spoke  of  two  good  angels,  Asa  and  Asael, 
who,  at  the  creation  of  man,  rebelled  against  Ood  ;  and,  after 
the  fall,  had  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  men,  (Gen.  vi. ) 

and  begat  the  D^ /^&3  (In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
Gen.  vi.  4.  these  angels  are  called  ♦KTRDt!^  and  'jKUIVO 

T  -    :    -  ••      • 

In  the  Mahomedan  legends  these  two  angels  are  called  Harui 
and  Marut.  Another  tradition  appears  to  have  interchanged 
that  of  Asael  with  Asasel^  for  in  a  passage  of  Abrel  Korem,  quot- 
ed by  Reland  in  his  De  Relig,  Muhamm,  p.  189.  it  is  said  that 
the  Devil  had  the  name  Asasel  before  his  fall;  and  the  same 
things  are  narrated  of  him  under  that  name  by  the  Mahome- 
dans  which  the  Rabbinical  legends  tell  of  Asael.  Mill,  in  his 
treatise  de  MfthamtnedUmo  ante  Muhammedem,p.  60.  has  hint- 
ed at  this  interchange  of  names.  Also,  in  the  Greek  fragments 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  (Fabricius,  Pseudepigr.  V.  T.  I.  182,) 
*A{aX^«A.  and  'A^aiiX  are  interchanged.  If  the  Rabbinical  in- 
terpretation of  Asael  as  the  devil  be  ancient,  it  cannot,  at  least, 
have  been  universally  known,  for  Jonathan,  whom  Jarchi  also 
follows,  understands  by  Asasel  a  mountain.  But  let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Rabbies  have  explained  several  Biblical  names 

as  meaning  daemon,  such  as  J/")n  ^If^  Gen  vi.  6.      yjU 
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chap.  ix.  15.  leads  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  a 
kind  of  votive  ofTering;  yet  the  character  of  propi- 
tiatory sacrifices  seems  to  predominate. 


B.   THE  INSTITUTION  OF  PRIESTS. 

As  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  peculiar  to  all  religions, 
even  the  most  imperfect,  so  also  is  that  of  a  priest- 
hood. As  from  the  universality  of  sacrifice,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  deeply  founded  in  the  constitu* 
tion  of  man,  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  institu- 
tion of  priests.  The  universal  idea  of  the  priesthood 
is  that  of  mediation;  accordingly  we  find  in  our 
Epistle,  the  terms  fj^n^trm  and  U^mg  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  each  other .^     As  the  universality  of  sacrifice, 

Ps.  zci.  10.  (Eisenmenger.  ii.  424,)  !lDp  Ps.  xci.  6,  &c. 

And  if  the  LXX.  have  translated  Asasel  by  r^l  ««'««'«^r«iy, 
ver.  8 — yet  there  is  no  proof  that  they  thought  of  a  Deaster 
averruncus,  for  the  second  the  word  occurs  ver.  10.  they  have 
translated  it  us  rtpt  a^»it§fMtnf»  Therefore  that  explanation  of 
their  translation  appears  to  be  the  just  one,  which  is  approved 
by  Theodoret  and  Cyril :  **  One  lot  for  the  God-devoted  animal, 
the  other  for  the  one  destined  to  be  turned  away.'*    As  to  the 

grammatieal  form   of  the  word,  it  is  the  pealpal  of    /T]/ 

removity  with  the  exclusion  of  the  final  letter  of  the  Penultima 

and  its  compensation,  by  an  unchangeable  vowel  as  Hlf  llf  H 

for  *n5f^5f n  (Ewald's  Kriit,  Gramm,y  p.  243).     This  form 

is  intensive.  I  remark  that  Dr.  Steudel  has  taken  the  same 
view,  (GlaubemL  p.  268.) 

*  Since  etymology,  in  solving  the  problem  "  vocum  oognos- 
oere  causas,*'  so  frequently,  in  me  ancient  lang^uages,  solves  the 
other  "  rerum  cognoscere  causas,"  in  philosophical  and  dogma- 
tical inquiries,  it  is  profitable  for  the  subject  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  etymology.  In  the  word  offering  (opfer),  we  have 
found  the  earliest  idea  of  sacrifice.     The  same  is  the  case  with 

the  Hebrew  THD)  if  we  venture  to  refer  to  the  meaning  given 
by  Firusabadi,  from  fjq^  to  mediate.     The  Latin  saceV' 
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80  at  SO  the  universality  of  the  priesthood,  is  a  proof 
of  the  depth  of  that  sense  of  guilt,  and  conscioas- 
ness  of  estrangement  from  God^  which  existed  in  the 
ancient  world.      Hence,   when  predictions,  as  the 
prophets  expressed  them,  announced  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  a  priesthood  and  sacrifices  would 
,  be  no  longer  necessary,  such  prophesying  spirits  went 
(far  beyond  the  religious  sentiment  of  their  own  times 
/  and  of  all  antiquity.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
age  like  ours  feels  the  need  neither  of  sacrifices  nor 
of  a  priesthood,  yet,  without  receiving  the  only  Sa- 
crifice, and  the  only  Priest,  of  the  human  race,  such 
an  age  stands  much  beloio  the  religious  sentiment  of 
antiquity.     Since  the  Israeli tish  nation  dare  not  ap- 
proach, in  their  own  persons,  to  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  but  presented  their  oblations  through  the  me- 
dium of  another  consecrated  class,  their  mediation, 
in  connection  with  the  propitiatory  sacrifices,  served 
to  keep  alive  the  consciousness  of  estrangement  from 
God.     But  this  was  not  enough.     The  priests  could 
only  mediate  in  the  sanctuary,  and  were  excluded 
from  the  most  Holy  place.    Only  he,  in  whom  again 
the  priestly  idea  was  concentrated,  could  enter  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thereby  became  a  type  of 
the  absolute  Mediator,  who  had  introduced  humanity 
into  the  most  Holy  place  of  the  kingdom  of  spirits. 
Meanwhile,  by  their  office  as  mediators,  all  these 
priests  were  not  altogether  from  the  sinful  body  of 
the  people,  but  were  both  mediators  and  representa- 
tives of  their  race.     Hence,  also,  the  High-priest 
had  access  into  that  most  Holy  place  only  once  a 
year,  namely,  on  the  day  when  atonement  was  made 
for  the  collective  guilt  of  the  nation.    Before  he  per- 
formed that  high  office^  he  was  obliged  to  bring  an 

dos  from  sacrare,  in  the  sense  of  '*  appropriating  to  the  goda,** 
approaches  to  this  idea.  Our  German  Priester  is  the  altered 
Presbyter,  as  Pfafe  from  Papa.  In  Sanscrit,  Priest  is  called, 
among  other  titles,  Purddhas,  Purohita,  t.  e,  overseer.  Pr«- 
posUus  &nd  Vashtri,  i.  e.  adorer.  Offering  inpiidsehA  and 
yadshna,  that  is,  adoring. 
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atoning  sacrifice,  with  a  confession  of  his  own  sins, 
and  to  lay  aside  his  splendid  attire,  and  exchange  it 
for  a  linen  dress ;  and  when  he  entered  the  veiled, 
narrow  apartment  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  cloud  of 
incense  was  to  cover  the  mercy-seat,  <*  that  he  die 
not,"  Lev.  xvi.  13.  Thus  this  ceremonial  awakened 
in  men  a  consciousness  of  the  immense  chasm  by 
which  the  finite  and  sinful  being  was  separated  from 
the  Infinite  and  All- holy.  Schleiermacher  {Giau^ 
benslekre^  II.  §  125,  2.)  observes,  "  Although  every 
thing  outward  points  at  least,  in  its  origin,  to  some- 
thing inward  that  is  represented  by  it,  yet  to  the  out- 
ward of  the  Jewish  High-priest  it  also  belongs, — 
First,  that  while  the  people  remaining  at  a"  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  sanctuary  approached  to  it 
only  at  befitting  times,  the  High-priest,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  always  placed  in  its  midst ;  so  that  though 
his  functions  were  few,  and  confined  to  certain  times, 
3'et  his  whole  existence  appeared  consecrated ; — 
and,  secondly,  that  though  the  people  presented 
their  offerings  to  God  by  the  collective  priesthood, 
still  the  sacrifice  of  atonement  was  necessary  as  an 
universal  completion  of  the  rest,  which  the  High- 
priest  alone  could  present.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
his  office  appears  to  be,  that  while,  to  the  Jewish 
people,  their  national  life  appeared  as  an  alternation 
of  drawing  nigh  to  God,  and  withdrawing  from  him, 
which  was  represented  in  the  alternation  of  their  sea- 
sons of  worship  with  the  time  given  to  their  secular 
concerns, — the  High  priest  was  the  individual  whose 
life,  compared  with  these  vacillating  movements,  was 
in  perpetual  equipoise ;  and  as  the  people  were  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  impurity,  he  was  the  only  person 
who  could  present  himself  as  pure  before  God." 

What  has  been  said  may  suffice  to  give  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  priesthood.  Now,  as  we  have  observed, 
while  sacrifices  and  priests  were  among  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  the  most  essential  points  of  the  outward 
revelation  of  religion,  the  Jewish  people  is  the  only 
one  which  not  merely  anticipated  a  stage  that  rose 
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above  this  institution,  but  with  confidence  looked 
forward  to  the  future,  and,  by  that  onward  gazing  on 
the  future,  softened  all  the  sorrows  of  the  present. 
Jewish  prophecy  foretold  with  confidence  a  time  when, 
under  a  new  covenant,  the  law  of  God  would  become 
an  internal  one,  when,  consequently,  neither  reii^ 
gious  error  nor  sin  would  exist  among  the  people  of 
God.  Compare  what  is  said  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  (see 
also  Jer.  xxiv.  ?•  Ezek.  xi.  19  ;  xxxvi.  26.)*  in  the 
Commentary  on  Heb.  viii.  8 — 12.  Other  passages 
also  speak  of  the  universal  holiness  and  knowledge 
of  God  that  would  prevail  in  the  Messianic  age, 
Isa.  iv.  3 ;  xi.  9.,  which  expression  is  repeated  in 
Hab.  ii.  14 ;  compare  also  the  language  in  Isa.  Ix. 
18 — ^21.  Zach.  xiv.  9.  In  these  expressions  likewise 
is  contained  a  prophecy,  that  priests  and  sacrifices 
would  cease^  for  as  Heb.  x.  18  indicates,  with  the 
taking  away  of  sin  the  repetition  of  the  sacrificial 
ceremonial,  and  the  need  of  its  ministers,  is  also  taken 
away ;  according  to  Isaiah  Ixi.  6.  all  the  individuals 
of  the  people  will  be  priests;  yea,  even  the  pro- 
phetic ofilice  will  then  be  no  more,  when,  according 
to  Isa.  liv.  13.  all  the  people  shall  be  ^todtdaxroi, 
when,  according  to  Jerem.  xxxi.  34.  <<  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour ;"  and,  ac-  • 
cording  to  Joel  iii.  1.  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shsdl  be 
poured  out  on  both  sexes,  and  on  all  ages.  He 
must  have  eyes  that  see  not,  who,  in  such  views  of 
the  Old  covenant,  to  which  the  history  of  no  nation 
ofiers  a  parallel,  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  light  and 
harmony  of  Revelation.  But  there  are  also  passages 
in  which  their  hopes  of  the  future  are  distinctly  con- 
nected with  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  in  which  he 
is  represented  as  the  king,  priest,  and  prophet  of  the 
glorified  people  of  God,  by  whom  all  this  is  to  be 
brought  to  pass.  We  have  here  only  to  do  with  the 
priestly  office.  Since  the  prophecy  of  the  110th 
Psalm  calls  the  Messiah  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,  it  expresses,  as  our  epistle  developes 
vii.  IJ — 13.  the  cessation  of  every  kind  of  mediation 
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as  it  existed  under  the  Old  covenaDt.  In  the  same 
manner  the  language  of  Zaeh.  vi.  ]3.  promises  the 
union  of  the  priestly  and  kingly  dignity  in  the  Mes- 
siah^ and  it  is  even  said  of  the  priest  that  he  should 
build  the  temple.  But  the  sacrifice  which  this  priest 
would  offer  is,  according  to  Isa.  liii.,  the  spotless  sa- 
crifice of  himself.  He  is  there  called  xar  l^o^fiv^ 
"  the  righteous  one,  my  servant,*'  that  is»  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  righteousness,  is  my  plenipotentiary : 
and,  on  account  of  this  righteousness,  he  is  capable 
of  bearing  the  guilt  of  his  people. 

The  importance  of  this  prophecy  is  such,  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  descant  somewhat  more  fully 
upon  it,  though  the  Old  Testament  Exegesis  does 
not  exactly  come  within  the  limits  of  this  essay. 
When  Twesten,  in  his  Dogmatik,  p.  383.  says,  "  So 
long  as  the  position,  <  there  are  no  prophecies  in  the 
sense  of  the  older  theology,'  is  not  so  much  the  result 
as  the  postulate  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  as  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  case  with  modern  expositors  of 
Isaiah  liii.,''  this  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  many 
Old  Testament  expositors  as  an  unfounded  postu- 
late. Meanwhile,  let  us  listen  to  an  honourable  con- 
fession in  Eichhoru's  "  Bibliothec"  Vol.  vi.  p,  658 : 
<<  The  Messianic  explanation  of  this  chapter  would 
doubtless  find  universal  approbation,  if  in  later  years 
doubts  had  not  arisen,  respecting  the  correctness  of 
the  elevated  meaning  which  has  been  attributed  to 
the  ancient  prophets^  and,  consequently,  the  convic- 
tion that  the  prophets  published  nothing  of  future 
things  but  what  they  could  know  without  divine 
inspiration  ;  hence  very  many  have  been  induced  to 
seek  out  the  ancient  Jewish  interpretations  and  to 
refine  them.*'  In  our  time,  men  have  expressed 
themselves  more  distinctly,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
meaning  of  the  long  discourse  has  been  the  same. 
We  shall  occupy  ourselves  in  an  examination  of  the 
views  that  are  most  probably  correct  in  each  of  them. 
Let  a  person,  without  having  heard  anything  of  the 
different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Isaiah  liii.  read 
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the  whole  section,  chap.  xl. — ^lii.  1 — 12,  in  connec- 
tion, he  will  be  disposed,  in  answer  to  that  question 
of  the  eunuch,  "  I  pray  thee,  of  whom  doth  the  pro- 
phet speak  ?**  to  answer  at  first,  he  says  such,  things 
of  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
who,  on  account  of  their  sufferings,  will  become  so 
glorious.     To  this  answer  h^  will  be  led  by  the  pro- 
mises which  are  made  to  the  people  in  the  40th 
chapter,  as  to  a  recompense  for  their  severe  suffer- 
ings, '*  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry 
unto   her,   that  her  warfare  is  accomplished — ^that 
her  iniquity  is  pardoned,  for  she  hath  received  of  the 
Lord's  hands   double  for  all  her   sins."     Consola- 
tion to  this  effect  abounds  through  the  whole  section, 
xli.  8—20 ;  xliii.  1  ;  xliv.  1,  21,  22  ;  xlv.  4 ;  (xlix. 
7 — 26.),  and  several  times  Israel  is  expressly  called, 
**  the  chosen  servant  of  God."     But,  more  particu- 
larly, the  prophetic  language  immediately  preceding 
li.  9;  lii.  12.  announces  that  the  Lord  had  watched 
over  his  captive  people,  "  that  he  would  make  bare 
his  holy  arm  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  and  that 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  should  see  the  salvation  of 
God."     But  this  is  only  the  Jirst  impression  which 
can  allow  our  acceptance  of  this.     On  a  clearer  in- 
vestigation insurmountable  diffioulties  present  them- 
selves.    In  the  first  place,  the  question  occurs,  how 
could  the  Jewish  nation  he  represented  as  the  ser- 
vant of  God,  the  righteous  One  who  only  bore  the 
sins  of  others,  when  the  constant  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  captive  Israelites  must  have  been,  that 
they  were  given  over  to  their  enemies  on  account  of 
their  sins  ?    «  Neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  Lord — therefore  the  curse  is  poured  upon  us,  and 
the  oath   that   is    written  in   the  law   of  Moses," 
Daniel  ix.  11.     *'  Since  the  days  of  our  fathers,"  ex- 
claimed Ezra,  **  have  we  been  in  a  great  trespass 
unto  this  day,  and  for  our  iniquities  have  we,  our 
kings,  and  our  priests,  been  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  kings  of  this  lands,  to  the  sword,  and  to  cap- 
tivity, and  to  a  spoil,  and  to  confusion  of  face,  as  it  is 
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this  day,"  Ezra  x.  7.  compare  Jer.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  1 7,  Ac. 
Thus  it  is  said,  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  section, 
'*  Cry  unto  Jerusalem,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned^*' 
and  the  same  is  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  in 
Is.  xlii.  22 — 25  ;  xliii.  25 — 28.  where  it  is  without 
hesitation  said,  that  Israel  had  no  merit,  only  sin,  and 
owed  its  deliverance  purely  to  the  grace  of  God. 
Glory  is  predicted  of  the  suffering  servant  of  God, 
in  chap.  liii.  while  yet,  according  to  Ivii.  13 ;  lix.  20. 
it  belonged  by  no  means  to  all,  but  only  to  the  con. 
verted  portion  of  the  people.  But  allowing  this  ob* 
jection  to  be  set  aside  by  the  reply  of  a  modem  critic 
Hitzig,  that  the  sufferings  of  Israel  in  exile,  must  be 
supposed  to  have  had  an  overplus  beyond  their  per- 
sonal guilt — ^a  reply  which  seems  indeed  somewhat 
scanty,  we  are  then  prompted  to  ask,  who  uttered  the 
penitent  confession  in  liii.  3 — 6,  and  if  we  are  told 
that  it  must  be  the  heathen  nations,  it  appears  a  thing 
altogether  inconceivable  that  they  could  be  suddenly 
introduced  without  any  previous  intimation.  Yet 
precisely  in  this  section  from  chapter  xl.  there  is  the 
abrupt  introduction  of  another  address,  and  we  might 
perhaps  consent  to  allow  it  here,  if  we  could  gain  the 
great  advantage  of  venturing  to  explain  the  title  of 
servant  of  God,  as  everywhere  belonging  to  the  same 
subject.  But  perfect  constancy  on  this  point  cannot 
be  attained,  for  xliv.  26.  must  be  at  all  events  under- 
stood of  the  prophetic  class :  compare  1.  10.  Also 
the  predicates  Shepherd  and  Anointed  of  God^  (xliv. 
28.  xlv.  1.)  which  are  applied  to  Cyrus,  are  so  allied 
to  servant  of  God,  that  it  appears  more  like  a  happy 
accident  for  interpreters,  that  Cyrus  is  not  also  call- 
ed   >>  *liy.     As  no  inconsiderable  confirmation  of 

V    v 

the  view  we  have  mentioned,  it  may  seem  to  serve, 
that  in  chap.  xlix.  3.  Israel  is  precisely  called  the  ser- 
vant of  God.  Here  it  may  be  said,  what  more  can 
be  wished  for?  This  circumstance,  (if  we  examine 
the  history  of  interpretation)  has  in  fact  given  the 
first  occasion  for  considering  the  people  of  Israel  as 
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the  subject  in  chap.  liii.  Yet  it  is  exactly  here  that 
we  meet  with  inexplicable  difficulties.  First  of  all 
there  is  this,  that  the  servant  of  God  himself  speaks  ; 
but  then  there  is  the  still  greater,  that  even  this  ser- 
vant  has  also  the  office  of  bringing  back  the  rebels  in 
Zion  to  the  right  path,  ver.  5,  6,  8.  compare  xlii.  2. 
The  newest  interpretation  of  this  section,  which  ap- 
plies it  to  the  people  in  general,  shows  that  only  an 
interpretation  of  so  forced  a  kind  remains,  that  this 
view,  even  were  there  no  other  reasons  against  it, 
must  utterly  ikil  in  this  passage. 

Another  view  may  also  be  taken  of  chap.  xlix.  ac- 
cording to  which  the  speaker  himself  is  considered 
as  the  nin*  *Tiy.     can  any  other  person  be  intend- 

T      : 

ed  than  the  speaking  prophet  ?   Is  not  the  address, 
'*  Hearken  ye  people  from  afar!'*  in  perfect  corre- 
spondence with  the  prophetic  language  In  chap,  xxxiv. 
1.  ?  This  is  Stahelin*s  opinion  in  his  Essay  on  Is.  xl. 
— Ixvi.  in  the  "  Studien  und  Kriiiken,''  iv.    But  this 
view  can  be  retained  only  for  an  instant,  for  the  sub- 
stance of  what  immediately  follows,  that  this  servant 
is  to  be  the  Mediator,  the  light  of  the  heathen  and 
God's  salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth  (ver.  6.)  op- 
poses such  a  construction.     This  interpretation  too, 
is  inapplicable  to  chap.  liii.  for  there  the  death  of 
God's  servant  is  spoken  of,  and  his  glorification  after 
death.     Several  other  individuals  have  been  thought 
of,   Uzziah,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  as  intended  in  chap, 
liii.  but  without  success.     If  then  the  first  as  well  as 
the  second  half  of  the  eunuch's  question,  ("  D^^th  the 
prophet  speak  of  himself  or  of  some  other  ?")  be  ne- 
gatived, nothing  remains  but  to  attempt  a  coalition 
of  the  two  answers.     Such  is  the  supposition,  that 
nin*   *TIiy  denotes   either   the  collective   succes- 
sion of  prophets,  or  the  better  part  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, though  the  latter  symbolizes  with  the  former, 
since  the  prophets  were  the  selectest  members  of  the 
pious  part  of  the  nation.     This  application  of  these 
passages  to  the  prophetic  order,  has  become  very 
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prevalent  in  recent  times.     More  lately,  Hitzig  has 
deserted  it ;  Ewald  also  is  opposed  to  it,  so  that  not 
long  ago  it  was  noticed  by  a  reviewer,  as  "  a  hy- 
pothesis  near  its  decease.*'     The  funeral  certificate 
(Todtenschein)  would  not  have  been  issued  with  such 
promptitude,  had  there   not  been  a  fear  that  this 
was  a  case  of  only  apparent  death  {Scheintodten)^  in 
which  the  burial  must  be  speedily  performed,  before 
the  dormant  powers  revived.     In  our  opinion,  this 
construction  of  the  passage  in  question  has  more  to 
be  said  in  its  behalf  than  any  other.    It  may  be  com- 
bined with  Christian  views,  in  the  following  manner : 
— "  Whether,  to  the  prophetic  vision,  Christ  appeared 
in  the  future  as  an  individual,  or  as  the  animating 
Spirit  of  the  church.    Eacli  is  alike  important.    The 
seer  who  beheld  only  the  first,  had  the  root  without 
the  trunk  and  branches :  he  who  beheld  only  the  se- 
cond, had  the  branches  without  the  root.     The  first 
part  of  Isaiah  principally  announces  the  Messiah  as 
an  individual,— the  second,  delineates  his  manifesta- 
tion in  the  Church.     Compare  xlix.  9 — 23.  Ix.  61. 
The   Prophet,  living  at  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
was  aware  that  he  and  his  associates  in  office  were 
principally  commissioned  to  be  heralds  of  that  glo- 
rious era,  to  carry  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to 
realize  the  salvation  of  the  world,  that  even  the  kings 
of  distant  lands  might  do  homage  to  the  Lord  (xlix. 
6.  Hi.  15.).    The  sufferings  endured  in  this  holy  cause 
by  him  and  his  associates  were  for  the  good  of  the 
unrighteous  nation ;  for,  by  the  endurance  of  these 
sufferings,  the  prophets  founded  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  beheld  a  numerous  spiritual  posterity  (I.  4 — 9. 
liii.  10 — 12).     These  visions  of  the  prophets  have 
always  something  superabundant — something   that 
reaches  beyond  the  objects  immediately  before  them. 
But  it  is  the  living  Spirit  of  Christ  within  them  which 
impels  them  to  express   so  superabundantly,  what 
belongs  primarily  to  the  ideal  of  the  prophetic  order, 
but  has  its  fulfilment  in  the  Messiah.    We  trace  here 
a  similarity  to  the  16th  and  22nd  Psalms.     Is  not 
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the  close  of  the  22nd  Psalm  so  elevated,  that  it  is  Id- 
cod  ceivable,  OD  any  intelligible  grounds,  that  David 
could  connect  such  hopes  with  his  personal  deli  veranee 
from  trouble.  But  if  we  proceed  on  the  idea  of  the 
mystical  Christ,  and  contemplate  the  true  prophets  as 
its  members,  these  sufferings  will  appear  so  much  more 
as  a  type  of  what  would  be  fulfilled  in  the  historical 
Christ ;  as  Paul  also,  in  this  sense,  says,  that  he  filled 
up  that  which  was  behind  of  the  aiBictions  of  Christ 
for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church.  Colos.  i. 
24.  As,  in  the  beginning  of  John's  Gospel,  the 
words,  *'  He  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received 
him  not,"  bear  a  relation  to  <<  the  light  appeared  in 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not;"  so 
also  is  the  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  historical 
Christ  to  those  of  the  mystical  Christ. 

In  this  manner,  by  interpreting  the  sections  under 
consideration  of  the  prophetic  order,  their  Christian 
application  is  preserved ;  and  the  '<  must**  of  Gese- 
nius,  when,  at  the  close  of  his  examination  of  ch.  liii. 
he  says,  <<  The  passage  can  and  must  be  called  Mes- 
sianic," is  to  be  justified  in  a  more  comprehensive 
sense  than  he  there  employs  it.  Yet  no  inconsider- 
able difficulties  oppose  this  view  of  the  collective 
body  of  the  prophets,  or  of  the  better  part  of  the 
Jewish  people.  From  the  first,  in  all  these  collec- 
tive explanations,  and  when  the  reference  is  sup- 
posed to  be  to  the  whole  people,  a  doubt  arises, 
from  the  fact,  that  not  once  is  the  plural  inter, 
changed  with  the  singular.     One  such  instance  Ge- 

senius  believes  he  has  found  in  ^Jj7y  ver.  8.     But, 

T 

though  the  mere  comparison  with  other  passages 
would  render  Gesenius'  view  doubtful,  we  have  now, 
after  Ewald's  examination  has  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  singular  use  of  ^dSj  (Krii,  Gramm.  p.  365, 

T 

KL  Gramm.  2d  edit.  §  421),  seen,  that  the  majority 
of  critics  consider  this  post  as  altogether  untenable. 
Especially  in  reference  to  the  collective  explanation 
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of  the  prophetic  order,  it  at  once  awakens  sospicion, 
that  the  prophets  never,  like  the  priests,  a  peculiar 
fraternity,  and  hence,  such  a  fraternal  representation 
would  not  be  in  agreement  with  the  character  of 
their  order — if  they  ever  constituted  a  kind  of  fra- 
ternity, it  was  at  the  time  when  their  schools  or  co- 
lonies existed  (Amos  vii.  14.)  What,  besides,  would 
the  priests  have  said  to  such  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
the  prophetical  order,  they  who  had  suffered  more  by 
the  exile  than  the  prophets,  and  truly  formed  an  ex- 
clusive fraternity,  which  acquired  greater  importance 
from  the  time  of  the  captivity  ?  A  disproportionately 
large  number  of  those  who  returned  from  captivity, 
belonged,  (as  is  shown  by  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.)  to 
the  class  of  priests  and  Levites,  who  naturally  must 
have  had  the  greatest  share  in  building  the  temple  ; 
Ezra  is  called  xar  s^o^rivy  the  pr testy  and  the  state 
gradually  passed  from  a  theocracy  into  a  hierarchy. 
The  splendour  of  the  prophetic  period,  therefore, 
ceased  exactly  at  that  aera,  when  according  to  the 
mode  of  interpreting  of  prophecy  under  review,  it 
ought  to  have  begun.  Farther,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  ideal  description  which  is  given  in  the  latter 
half  of  Isaiah,  of  the  members  of  the  glorified  king- 
dom of  God — that  they  should  be  idl  priests  and 
possess  the  spirit  of  God,  (Is.  liv.  13 ;  Ix.  21 ;  Ixi. 
6;  Ixii.  12.)  presents  a  great  obstacle  to  that  inter- 
pretation, as  its  chief  advocate  appears  to  feel.  In 
so  exalted  a  state  of  the  church,  could  there  be  a 
continual  diminution  of  the  burden  of  sin  by  the  pro- 
phets? For  so  Gesenius  explains  ver.  11.  If  we  re- 
fer to  Jerem.  xxxi.  34.  Joel  iii.  1.  it  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Messianic  age,  that  no  mediators  will 
be  needed  between  God  and  men.  A  third  objec- 
tion against  admitting  a  reference  to  the  collective 
body  of  prophets,  or  to  the  better  part  of  the  people, 
lies  in  ver.  3 — 6.  Here  some  persons  are  introduced 
as  speakers  who  are  distinct  from  the  speaking  pro- 
phet, for  they  speak  of  him  and  his  class.  Only  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  the  prophet 

VOL.  II.  T 
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does  not  here  include  himself.  Does  not  the  pro* 
phet  himself  stand  in  ver.  1.  as  an  astonished  behold- 
er of  what  he  announces  in  ver.  2  and  3.  ?  Must  not 
especially — and  this  is  our  fourth  objection — a  sense 
of  guilt  been  felt  by  the  prophets^  which  would  ha^e 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  represented 
themselves  in  this  manner  as  the  only  righteous  per- 
sons in  distinction  from  the  mass  of  priests  and  peo- 
ple who  were  sinners  requiring  to  be  atoned  for  ?  A 
prophet  who  felt  his  own  sinfulness  like  Isaiah  (eh. 
vi.  5.)  could  such  a  one  represent  himself  as  righte- 
ous compared  with  the  mass  of  the  people  ?  More- 
over, we  find  this  great  chasm  between  Christ  and 
pious  men  like  Spener^  Paul^  and  David,  that  they^ 
the  more  pious  they  became,  so  much  the  more  felt 
their  need  of  being  redeemed^  but  he  from  the  first 
presented  himself  only  as  a  Redeemer,  Also  in  other 
passages  of  the  second  half  of  Isaiah,  the  speaker 
considers  himself  as  included  in  the  sinfulness  of  the 
people,  chap.  xlii.  24.  Lastly,  in  the  fifth  place,  such 
a  mode  of  interpretation  cannot  logically  and  psycho- 
logically explain  chap.  xlix.  and  liii.  (lesenius  urges 
principally  against  the  Messianic  interpretation,  that 
in  chap.  xlix.  the  servant  of  God  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  first  person.  But  how  can  this  servant  of  God 
be  the  collective  body  of  past  and  future  prophets  ? 
<<  Hearken  to  me,  the  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the 
womb ;"  this  Gesenius  considers  as  the  language  of 
the  individual  prophet.  Where  then,  does  the  col- 
lective meaning  begin  ?  The  circumstance  that  Ge- 
senius has  given  no  decision  on  this  point,  Umbreit 
has  taken  as  an  admission,  that  the  reference  at  first 
made  to  the  collective  prophets,  afterward  merges 
in  a  reference  to  the  Messiah.  And  how  must  we 
settle  the  question  in  chap.  liii.  The  historic  founda- 
tion must  be  this,  that  some  individual  prophet  in 
captivity  lost  his  life,  and  was  ignominiously  buried. 
Must  this  violent  death  of  some  prophet  by  popular 
outrage — which  moreover  is  a  mere  hypothesis — 
be  viewed  by  another  pious  man,   as  so  unparal- 
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leled  a  deed,  that  the  atonement  of  the  guilt  of  a 
whole  nation  rests  upon  it  ?  Truly,  this  has  little  pro- 
bability. But  there  is  one  point  more.  It  is,  as  the 
advocates  of  this  interpretation  say,  not  merely  de- 
scriptive of  the  suffering  and  ignominy  endured  by 
the  prophets  in  general,  but  of  the  real  martyrdom 
of  an  individual  prophet.  Now  this  makes  an  es- 
sential difference.  We  would  not  indeed  deny,  that 
as  according  to  the  view  of  antiquity,  it  happened  on 
other  occasions  with  families.  So  here  also  a  strictly 
defined  class — it  being  admitted  that  the  pious  or  the 
prophets  form  such  a  class — might  be  represented  as 
an  individual,  and  consequently  suffering  and  reward 
as  something  common  to  all.  But  the  passages  be- 
fore us,  give  in  fact  the  impression,  that  the  glorified 
and  the  suffering  individuail  is  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, for  here  lies  the  emphasis  of  the  representation 
that  Jehovah's  servant  after  his  death  should  effect 
such  glorious  results. 

Under  these  circumstances,  surrounded  by  doubts 
of  various  kinds,  we  must  at  least  attempt  to  prove  the 
truth  of  that  explanation  of  the  passage,  to  which,  at 
the  present  time,  may  be  applied  what  the  prophet 
says  of  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  "  Who  hath  be- 
lieved our  report?"  —  we  mean  that  explanation 
which  refers  the  section  to  the  Messiah.  So  much 
the  more  this  becomes  a  duty,  since  the  opinions 
against  the  Messianic  interpretation  are  not  harmoni- 
ous, since  the  interpretation  which  applies  it  to  the 
collective  body  of  prophets  (held  by  De  Wette  and 
Gesenius),  is  at  variance  with  that  which  understands 
it  of  the  Jewish  nation,  (held  by  Hitzig  and  Ewald  )  ; 
and  perhaps  here  the  maxim  may  hold  good, — cui 
muUipliciter  respondetury  non  semel  bene  respondetur. 
The  modern  opponents  of  the  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion have  injured  their  own  views  by  many  M'eak 
and  untenable  objections  with  such  as  are  really  for- 
cible. We  wish  at  once  frankly  to  state  what  scruples 
appear  to  us  chiefly  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Mes- 
sianic interpretation.      Firsif   there  is    the  circuiu- 
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Stance,  that  in  chap.  xlix.  the  servant  of  God  appears 
speaking  in  the  first  person,  and  also  in  the  passages 
which  critics,  though  Stahelin  is  not  one  of  these,  are 
disposed  to  consider  as  parallel,  l.  4 — 11.  (or — ^9.), 
Ixi.  1.  Secondly i  the  circumstance  that  in  the  sec- 
tions in  question,  that  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Mes- 
siah, which  suits  only  the  Jews  in  the  captivity  :  id 
chap.  xlix.  7o  he  is  called  a  servant  <<  who  is  under 
tyrants,**  («  a  servant  of  rulers"  Eng.  Vers.),  and  in 
the  same  chapter,  verse  9.  and  Ixi.  1,  4.,  deliverance 
from  captivity  is  announced  to  the  exiles.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  weight  in  these  objections. 
Yet  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  take  notice,  that  be- 
sides all  the  difficulties  before  mentioned,  which  press  , 
on  the  two  prevalent  interpretations,  new  ones  here 
present  themselves.  Supposing  the  Jewish  people  to 
be  intended,  we  are  met  by  the  inconsequence,  that 
the  servant  of  God,  in  chap.  Ixix.,  who  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  must  be  the  people,  but  in  chap.  l.  and 
Ixi.,  where  likewise  the  first  person  is  used,  he  must 
be  a  prophet.  And,  indeed,  what  the  speaker  in 
chap.  xlix.  9.  describes  as  his  employment,  the  speak- 
er in  chap.  Ixi.  1.  also  express  as  his  vocation  !  Since, 
moreover,  it  would  be  incongruous,  for  the  people 
(xlix.  9.^  announced  their  own  deliverance  from  exile, 
the  captivity  is  taken  by  Hitzigas  a  general  image  of 
misery,  though  Gesenius  refers  it  decidedly  to  the 
exile.  On  the  other  hand,  Gesenius  is  obliged  to 
refer  the  expression,  <*  slave  of  tyrants,**  xlix.  7.  to 
the  prophets ;  while  it  must  be  granted  to  Hitzig 
that  this  language  applied  to  the  prophet,  or  the  pro- 
phets in  specie,  cannot  be  explained  so  suitably  as  if 
referred  to  the  oppressed  nation  in  exile.  But  as  to  the 
difficulty,  that  it  is  not  credible,  that  the  prophet  would 
introduce,  ex  abrupto,  the  person  of  the  Messiah 
speaking,  Gesenius  admits  against  himself,  that  in 
cxHx.  the  prophet  as  an  individual  begins  to  speak 
and  ex  abruptOy  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  the 
future  prophets  are  included  under  the  first  person  ; 
but  Hitzig  must  equally  introduce,  ex  abrupto,  chap, 
xlix.  the  whole  nation  speakinj^,  and,  in  verse  1.  con- 
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sider  them  as  using  language  which  yet  can  suit  only 
an  individual,  and,  moreover,  with  much  greater 
harshness,  in  chap.  liii.  4.  he  must  allow  the  heathen 
nations  to  become  the  speakers. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection  against  the 
Messianic  interpretation,  it  is  removed  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  assume  that  Isa.  x1. — Ix.  was  com- 
posed during  the  captivity.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  prophets  must  have  been  informed  respeeting 
the  time  of  the  Messiah's  advent.  The  statements  of 
the  New  Testament  on  this  point  lead  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  I  Peter  i.  10,  11.  But  even  from  the 
Old  Testament  it  appears,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Daniel,  the  prophets  were  destitute  of  any  precise 
views ;  the  Messianic  age  was  the  boundary  line  of 
their  historical  circle,  an  horizon  brightened  by  the 
dawn  of  a  better  hope.  Most  of  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies rest  upon  the  simple  dialectic,  which  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  world.  First  a  state 
of  mediocrity  ;  then  a  conflict  of  opposite  principles, 
until  misery  and  sin  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  then  the 

termination  of  all  strife  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah 

and  this  dialectic  will  repeat  itself  so  often  in  prelude, 
until  it  shall  be  absolutely  realized,  when  time  is 
swallowed  up  in  eternity.     Thus  the  prophetic  word 
always  announces  redemption  to  the  people  of  the 
existing  times.     Already,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  Isaiah 
exclaimed,  "  To  us  a  son  is  born,  to  us  a  child  is 
given  r  and  still  earlier  Micah   had  said,  "  Thou 
Bethlehem  Ephratah — out  of  thee  shall  come  forth 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel — he  shall  stand 
and  feed  (or  rule)  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.    And 
this  [man]  shall  be  our  peace,  when  the  Assyrian 
shall  come  unto  our  land,"  &c.  ver.  2,  4,  5,  and  Amos 
promises  to  the  age  of  the  same  deliverer  « the  victory 
over  Edom  and  all  the  heathen,"  Amos  ix.  12,     Thus 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  our  prophet  the  his- 
toric horizon  of  the  captivity  was  bounded  by  the 
Messiah,  and  if  be  was  exhibited  as  the  founder  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  herald  of  deliverance 
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to  the  people.     Not  long  after  this  point  of  time  had 
passed,  we  have  Haggai  again  taking  up  the  ancient 
theme,  and  promising  to  the  newly  erected  temple, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  productions  of  the 
last  prophet,  Malachi^  close  with  the  announcement^ 
that  **  suddenly  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,   the 
Lord  of  the  temple  shall  come  to  it,"  Mai.  iii.  1. 
And  since  the  expectation  of  ^he  Lord's  advent  was 
intended  to  be  a  constant  *<  at  hand^*  in  the  hearts  of 
believers,  there  is  in  the  New  Testament  no  definite 
explanation  respecting  the  final  coming  of  Christ,  but 
a  great  fundamental  law  is  expressed.     "  Iniquity 
shall  abound — the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold,  but 
he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved,"  Matth. 
xxiv.  12,  13.  and  Paul  and  John  infer  from  the  pre- 
valence  of    evil,    that   the   final  advent  was  nigh, 
(2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7-     1  Tim.  iv.  1.     1  John  iv.  3.)  ; 
and    in    the   twelflh    century   the   nun    Hildegard 
writes,    "  In    the  year    110.0   the  doctrine   of  the 
Apostles  and  the  fire  of  piety  began  to  cool,  and  in 
this  age  am  I  born,"  she  announces  that  consequently 
the  end  was  drawing  nigh.      According  to  Luther 
the  whole  world  stands  on  two  pillars,  namely  God  s 
arrangement  and  law,''  and  when  these,  as  in  his  time, 
were   fluctuating,    the    world    would   fall    in   ruins. 
According  to  this  we  shall  have  to  explain  those  pas- 
sages where  the  Messiah  himself — that  Sn^  spoken  of 

in  Is.  lix.   20. — is  represented  as  the  Instaurator  of 
the  new  Theocracy.    But  with  respect  to  the  remark- 
able expression,  that  in  chap.  xlix.  7.  the  servant  of 
God  is  called  in  his  humiliation  <<  the  servant  (a  slave) 
of  tyrants,"  it  will  be  best  explained  by  the  parallelism, 
— **  abhorred  by  the    people  and  despised   by  the 
great''     (<<  Him  whom  man  despiseth,  whom  the  na- 
tion abhorreth." — Eng.   vers.)     If  this  view  should 
not  be  satisfactory,  let  it  be  recollected  that,  as  we 
have  said,  the  expression   remains  equally  striking  if 
it  were  used  of  the  collective  body  of  the  prophets. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  that  a  dramatic  introduction 
of  the  Messiah — especially  when  in  what  preceded  he 
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was  not  the  topic  of  discourse — would  be  somewhat 
too  little  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand,  (allzu 
desuUorisches )  we  would  acknowledge  it  in  all  its 
strength  in  every  other  prophet.  But  in  this  latter 
half  of  Isaiah,  this  objection,  as  any  one  may  per- 
ceive, loses  its  weight,  for  is  not  this  chapter  strik- 
ingly pervaded  by  a  peculiarly  dramatic  character  ? 
Through  the  whole  piece  there  is  indeed  the  same  glow- 
ing inspiration,  but  yet  the  «{f;e/f  are  so  distinct  that  we 
cannot  imagine  an  unbroken  connection.  If  even  it 
could  be  affirmed  of  any  prophetic  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  must  be  said  of  the  second  half  of  Isaiah  that 
it  bears  the  impress  of  a  prophetic  iMroLCig,  How 
wonderfully  does  it  begin  I  xl.  3.  ^*  The  voice  of  him 
that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of 
Jehovah,"  and  v.  6.  "  The  voice  said  cry,  and  he 
said,  what  shall  I  say,"  &c.  How  suddenly  is  God  in- 
troduced as  the  speaker,  xli.  8.  25.,  xlii.  1.  14.  and 
generally  the  addresses  begin  with  "  hearken  to  me  I" 
which  might  be  taken  for  the  words  of  the  prophet 
himself,  as  Gesenius,  by  an  oversight,  has  actually 
done  in  reference  to  chap.  li.  1-3.  (Commentary,  ii. 
163.)  xliv.  1.  xlvi.  3,  12.  xlviii.  1.  li.  1.,  compare 
the  mysterious  change  of  persons,  if  it  is  one,  in  xlviiii. 
16.  How  picturesque  !  chap.  xlvi.  1.  How  inspired  ! 
chap.  li.  17.  lii.  1.  Ix.  How  unexpected,  and  yet 
how  dramatic!  chap.  Ixiii.  How  dramatic,  also,  is 
the  change  of  persons  in  chap.  lii.  13.  and  liii.  1  and  4. 
We  have  now  examined  the  two  strongest  objec- 
tions against  the  Messianic  interpretation,  of  which, 
strange  to  say,  nothing  is  found  in  the  latest  commen- 
tator in  tiiat  part  of  his  work  where  he  specifies  the 
objections  on  the  subject.  Khe  scorned  to  learn  hu- 
mility from  another  book,  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  he  would  have  acquired  modesty  from  the  work 
of  his  learned  predecessor,  for  if  this  were  pleasing  in 
reference  to  the  philological  part  of  his  labours,  it 
was  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  theological 
part,  when  Umbreit  closes  his  recension  of  this  Com- 
juentary  with  the  following^  words :— *''  As  to  what 
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concerns  the  roost  important  point,  namely,  the  theo- 
logical exposition  of  the  prophet  in  a  higher  sense, 
we  find  no  marks  of  an  advance: — of  what  avail 
is  all  grammatical  knowledge  if  it  is  not  conducive  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
holy  Science  of  Exegesis.**  This  mournful  apostro- 
phe of  the  teacher  to  his  former  pupil  is  the  gentlest 
form  in  which  censure  can  be  clothed.  The  objec- 
tions stated  by  Hitzig  are  as  follows : — <*  To  admit 
that  the  sufferings  and  actions  of  Christ  were  foretold, 
is  above  all  things  opposed  to  the  character  of  pro- 
phecy, which  excludes  prediction.  It  is  contradicted, 
also,  by  the  circumstance^  that  the  humiliation,  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  the  servant  (of  God)  is  represented 
as  past,  and  only  his  glorification  as  still  future.  The 
present,  therefore,  of  the  speaker,  and  consequently 
of  the  author,  lies  between  these  two  epochs.  But 
if  we  were  disposed  to  consider  what  is  represented 
as  past  to  mean  something  future,  yet  his  '*  making 
his  grave  with  the  wicked,*'  (v.  9.)  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  ^<  dividing  the  spoil  with  the  strong,**  spoken  of 
as  future,  points  to  a  Jewish  Messiah,  such  as  has  not 
yet  appeared,  whose  kingdom  is  to  be  of  this  world.** 
Let  us,  then,  in  the  last  place,  subject  these  points  to 
examination.  If  there  be  no  stronger  objections  than 
these,  the  Messianic  interpretation  may  be  certain  of 
general  acceptation.  If  by  prediction  he  meant  the 
foretelling  of  what  is  purely  accidental,  and  therefore 
unessential,  we  agree  with  that  assertion.  To  foretell 
what  is  purely  accidental  of  the  Messiah,  what  kind 
of  garment  he  wore,  or  what  might  be  the  name  of 
his  judge,  or  in  what  kind  of  grave  he  would  be  laid 
would  have  been  matters  of  curiosity  without 
any  religious  worth.  If  the  views  we  have  given 
of  prophesy  be  admitted,  we  may  expect  prophecies 
possessed  of  ideal  worth,  in  which,  if  details  are  in- 
troduced^ they  only  serve^br  individualising  the  idea. 
According  to  this  view,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if, 
in  this  connection,  (v.  9.)  the  handsome  grave  pre- 
pared by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  were  mentioned.  When, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  chapter  depicts  patient  suffer- 
ing under  severe  oppression,  is  not  that  probably  a 
prediction  of  something  purely  accidental  ?  But  the 
assertion  that  V.  12.  speaks  of  actual  **  spoil,"  which 
Gesenius  also  maintains,  men  of  such  intelligence 
ought  to  have  forborne  making.  The  preceding  re- 
presentation of  the  servant  of  God  as  a  meek  sufferer, 
would  alone  be  sufficient  for  proof  that  the  "  spoil*' 
here  spoken  of  is  figurative,  as  we  find  it  elsewhere 
employed  as  a  transient  image,  Gen.  xlix.  27.  Prov. 
xvi.  19.  But  if  these  commentators  wish  to  force  the 
Messianic  expositor  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter,  let 
him  ask  them  how  they  can  venture  (v.  3,  4.)  where 
mention  is  plainly  made  of  sicknesses,  to  understand 
it  of  sufferings  in  general,  and  in  ver.  10.  where  the 
children  of  the  servant  of  God  are  spoken  of,  to  un- 
derstand it  of  disciples ;  thus  the  Messianic  expositor 
may  set  Gesenius  against  Hitzig,  because  the  latter 
has  allowed  himself  to  consider  "  the  prisoners,"  in 
xlix.  9.  as  a  figurative  expression  for  the  miserable ; 
and  Hitzig  against  Gesenius,  because  the  latter  has 
taken  children,  and  children's  children,  to  mean  <*  dis- 
ciples." *  The  argument  from  the  strict  distinction  of 
the  tenses  in  chap,  liii..  Dr.  Hitzig  ought  to  urge  as 
little  as  Dr.  Gesenius,  since  both  these  learned  men 
must  confess  their  embarrassment  in  attempting  to  jus- 
tify their  assertion.     In  his  Commentary,  Gesenius 

has  referred  ^llD^  (ver.  11.)  the  future  time,  and 

contrary  to  the  usus  loquendiy  has  understood  and 
translated  it  of  mere  instruction,  *<  and  he  lightens 
the  burden  of  their  sins ;"  {present)  in  the  translation 
(2nd  edit.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  given,  "  whose 
sins  he  bore,"  therefore  in  the  past     On  ^^£3^  in 

ver.  12.  it  is  said,  "  After  several  preceding  prete- 

*  Certainly  Gesenius  was  not  obliged  to  refer  the  passage  to 
the  prophets,  but  only  to  the  enlightened  people  ;  yet  compare 
with  it,  li.  16  :  (in  Gesenius,  as  a  parallel  to  lix.  21.,  the  same 
]ix.  21.  is  given  again,  probably  instead  of  li.  16.) 
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rites ;  thm  verb  may  very  well  take  the  sense  of  the 
preterite;  on  nniiy^  the  commentator  keeps  pro- 
found silence.  Hitzig  confesses  to  the  admission  of 
an  anomaly,  in  the  second  tense,  in  verses  11.  and  12. ; 
on  nnitJ^*  it  is  remarked,  it  may  be  allowed,  "  be- 
cause an  act  that  extends  through  a  long  period  is 
mentioned."  * — It  might  be  advantageous  for  allaying 
the  doubts  we  have  mentioned,  if  that  class  of  inter- 
preters were  called  in  for  the  exposition  of  this  ele- 
vated language,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  him  whom 
Christ  called  the  gi-eatest  of  all  the  Prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  John  the  Biptist  (John  i.  29).  But 
when  the  latest  commentator  on  Isaiah  has  dropped 
the  hint,  that,  "  on  the  one  hand,  perhaps,  the  idea  of 
a  suffering  Messiah  first  arose  after  the  death  of 
Jesus ;"  and  with  still  greater  acuteness  remarks, 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  sufficiently 
considered,  '^  how  far  the  meaning  of  our  section,  as 
well  as  others  of  the  Messiah,  exercised  an  influence 
on  the  report  of  the  sufferings  and  actions  of  Christ, 
or  had  acted  directively  (normativ )  on  his  mode  of 
conduct," — it  were  nothing  against  this  monstrous 
alternative  to  say,  if  it  had  proceeded  from  two  dif- 
ferent heads,  it  would  have  served  to  shew  to  what 
opposite  conclusions  men  can  come ;  but  both  these 
possibilities  in  one  head  ! — "  Yes  and  No — is  no  good 
theology,"  would  Shakspeare  have  said  1 

This  sacrificial  and  priestly  institute  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  shadow  of  what  the  redemption 
by  Christ  has  accomplished ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  has  assumed  what  once  was  its  shadow  as 
an  adequate  form  for  its  body,  and  the  work  of  re- 
demption is  represented  as  a  prophetic,  priestly,  and 
kingl}'  office  of  the  Divine  Mediator.     It  would  be 

•  This  interfireter  has  lately  given  up  the  Oesenian  interpre- 
tation of  "  1*!in,"  his  contemporaries,  and  translated  the 
clause,  '*  who  thinks  of  his  fate  ?" 
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most  natural,  first  to  lay  down  wbat  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  taught  on  this  subject,  in  the  fotm  in  mhkh. 
it  is  taught,  and  then  to  develop  the  ideal  contents 
deposited  under  this  form  ;  and  this  we  would  do,  if 
the  understanding  of  the  ideal  contents  could  alone  be 
gained  from  the  circle  of  the  representations  under 
consideration.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  doctrine  of  re- 
demption is  an  organic  whole,  in  which  all  the  parts 
of  Christian  dogmatic  are  integral  parts.  Let  the  in- 
tegral parts  of  an  organic  whole  be  torn  from  one  ano- 
ther, they  are  not  only  unintelligible,  but  actually  at 
variance  with  one  another  ;  for  as  every  physical,  so 
also  every  spiritual  circle  of  life,  is  the  result  of  the 
friction  of  antagonist  powers  and  activities.  Under 
tiiese  circumstances,  it  appears  preferable  to  premise 
a  sketch  of  the  ideal  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  Re- 
demption, which  must  be  taken  from  a  general  view 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  after  that  we  shall  consider 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood 
of  Christ. 


II.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PRIESTLY  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Scripture  doctrine  of  atonement  ultimately  rests 
on  the  relation  to  man  of  the  two  divine  attributes, 
love  and  holiness.    From  correct  conceptions  of  these 
must  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  proceed. 
We  conceive  of  the  holiness  of  God  as  the  love  of 
himself;  and  the  love  of  God  as  the  attribute,  in  vir- 
tue of  which    he  communicates  himself.      Man  at 
his  original  creation  was  a  work  of  holiness  as  well 
as  of  love; — of  love,  for  God  made  a  communica- 
tion to  him  of  holiness,  for  he  communicated  him- 
self, so  that  he  loved  himself  in  him.     <*  In  his  sight 
nothing  is  of  value,  but  his  own  image/'     What  is  the 
relation  of  these  two  attributes  to  fallen  man  ?     In 
proportion  as  man  does  not  love  God,  the  love  of 
God   towards   him   cannot    manifest   itself  to   him, 
for  its  manifestation  presupposes  a  susceptibility  on 
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the  part  of  man.  But^  in  the  same  proportion,  man, 
when  he  has  fallen  into  sin,  becomes  an  object  of 
penal  justice.  Penal  justice  is  the  manifestation  of 
holiness  against  the  sinner.  That  God  loves  himself, 
he  manifests  in  reference  to  the  sinner,  by  the  pu- 
nishment which  he  imposes  on  Bin.  Punishment  is 
the  revelation  of  holiness  in  the  kingdom  of  omnipo- 
tence; for,  through  the  evil  which  holy  omnipotence 
connects  with  wickedness^  it  manifests,  on  the  one 
baud,  that  the  latter  is  its  detestation,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  its  sovereignty  over  it ;  for  wicked- 
ness, which  will  not  bear  the  fetters  of  obedience, 
must  bear  the  fetters  of  punishment.  The  experi- 
ence that  man  can  as  little  withdraw  himself  from  the 
hand  of  God  as  he  can  run  away  from  under  heaven ; 
and  that  if  he  withdraw  himself  from  obedience  to 
God,  he  subjects  himself  to  his  punishment,  may 
move  the  sinner  to  return,  and  so  far,  even  in  pu- 
nishment, love  may  manifest  itself;  yet  punishment 
is  not  merely  a  manifestation  of  love,  but  its  main 
purpose  rests  in  the  very  conception  of  it,  which  con- 
sists in  this,  that  it  is  the  revelation  of  holiness  towards 
the  sinner;  in  other  words,  through  it  the  blow  which 
the  sinner  gave  the  law  in  the  face,  is  returned  back 
again. 

From  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  from  all 
eternity,  the  course  of  redemption  in  Christ  was  or- 
.  dained.  Rom.  xvi.  25.  £ph.  i.  4.  I  Peter  i.  20. 
The  fall  is  only  admitted  into  the  history  of  man  on 
the  presumption  of  a  Redeemer.  Redemption  con- 
sists of  the  following  particulars;  God  himself  appear- 
ed in  humanity,  and  became  a  link  in  that  chain,  so 
that  the  party  to  be  reconciled  and  the  party  that 
establishes  the  reconciliation  is  only  one.  2  Cor.  y. 
19.  Since  the  sound  member  has  entered  the  diseas- 
ed organization,  it  is  at  once  affected  ^ith  sympathy 
for  it ;  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  that  sympathy 
is  a  restoration  of  the  diseased  members,  a  communi- 
cation of  sound  life  possible.  That  suffering,  as  well  as 
this  life,  is  substitutionary.  The  substitutionary  power 
of  this  life  is  our  redemption,  and  of  the  suffering  is 
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our  reconciliation ;  by  the  latter  our  guilt  i«  negatively 
taken  away  ;  by  the  former  is  righteousness  put  in  its 
place.  The  life  is  substitutionary,  for,  since  tlie  dis- 
eased members  partake  of  it,  and  are  restored  by  it,  it 
is  the  Redeemer's  life  which  comes  in  place  of  their 
own,  by  which  they  can  satisfy  the  law,  and  which 
justifies  them  in  its  sight.  Scleiermacher's  **  GlaubeU' 
slehrcy"  II.  §  125.  2;  "so  that  apart  from  connection 
with  Christ,  neither  any  individual  man,  in  and  for 
himself,  nor  any  portion  of  the  collective  life  of  man 
in  or  for  itself,  is  just  before  God.  But,  in  living 
communion  with  Christ,  every  one  gives  up  to  wish 
to  be,  or  to  be  considered  by  God  any  thing  in  and 
for  himself,  but  only  in  communion  with  him,  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  his  appearance  ani- 
mated by  him,  but  not  yet  developed."  This  re- 
demption by  the  life  of  Christ  presupposes  a  fellow- 
suffering  on  his  part.  For  how  could  his  life 
have  appeared  and  become  communicable  to  man- 
kind, if  he  had  not  joined  himself,  as  a  member,  to  the 
diseased  organization,  and  entered  into  its  misery  as 
as  well  as  its  sin.  This  he  has  done  in  a  twofold 
manner ;  intaardfyf  for,  with  infinite  love  to  his  bre- 
thren, he  has  transported  himself  into  the  greatness 
of  their  fall  and  misery,  and  thus  suffers  with  them, 
(we  may  refer,  for  example,  to  his  tears  over  Jerusa- 
lem, to  Mark  ix.  19,  &c., — ^to  his  weeping  and  strong 
emotion  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  which  could  not  be 
mere  grief  at  the  separation  of  his  friend  by  death, 
for  he  was  just  about  to  restore  him  to  life);  outwardly ^ 
for  he  assumed  weak  human  nature  capable  of  suffer- 
ing, in  that  nature  he  carried  on  his  conflict,  and  en- 
dured, even  to  the  most  shameful  death,  the  outbreaks 
of  sin  which  discharged  itself  upon  him.  All  this 
was  presupposed,  when,  in  the  first  place,  the  Son  of 
God  became  a  link  in  the  chain  of  humanity ;  second-  ^ 
ly,  when  he  represented  in  it  the  original  type  of 
true  humanity.* 

*  Compare  the  admirable  remarks  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
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If,  now  in  this  respect,  the  communication  of  the 
life  of  Christ  to  us  presupposes  his  sufferings,  and  the 
redemption  of  man  rests  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Re- 
deemer, as  the  conditio  sine  qud  non^  so  it  appears, 
on  the  part  both  of  God  and  man,  necessary  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  for  reconciliation  ;  and  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  not  indeed  the  only,  but  the  most  effica- 
cious channel  through  which  the  objective  impartation 
of  life  from  the  Redeemer  becomes  subjective  in 
mankind. 


.by  Schleiermncher,  in  his  discourse  on  Luke  xziii.  33,  34.  *^  On 
the  mystery  of  Redemption.**     *^  When  we  speak  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  whole  life,  do  we  think  of  the  deprivations  of 
earthly  enjoyments  and  of  the  joys  of  this  world,  so  that  we 
ascribe  to  him  a  longing  after  these  things  of  which  the  absence 
had  filled  him  with  anguish  ?     When  we  speak  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  last  days,  do  we  chink  of  the  sudden  change  from 
universal  adoration  to  degradation  into  the  rank  of  malefactors ; 
and  would  we  ascribe  to  him  an  aspiring  after  the  honours  of 
this  world,  of  which  the  failure  had  wounded  him  ?    Or  do  we 
think  of  the  bodiiy  pain  that  we  endure,  and  would  we  attri- 
bute that  to  him  as  bitter  suffering  which  every  brave  man 
could  set  aside  ?    Or  do  we  think  of  death  as  death,  and  would 
we  attribute  to  him,  in  so  high  a  degree,  the  natural  love  of 
life,  that  its  sudden  interruption,  in  the  vigour  of  his  days,  was 
a  peculiar  source  of  suffering  ?   We  feel,  indeed,  that  it  cannot 
be  all  this ;  but  as  certainly  as  Christ  must  suffer,  so  certainly 
all  this  could  not  have  been  suffering  to  him,  excepting  only 
as  far  as  it  was  brought  on  by  sin.     There  could  be  no  other 
source  of  anguish  than  the  power  of  sin  over  the  human  race, 
the  preponderance  which  it  exercised  over  those  good  move- 
ments which  were  awakened  in  men  when  the  kingdom  of  God 
^  was  published  to   them ;  he  knew  no  other  sorrow  than  the 
\  successful  opposition  which  sin  made  to  his  labours  to  attract 
.'  men,  with  divine  love  to  himself,  and  to  bless  them.     Yes,  it 
]  might  be  said,  before  the  period  could  arrive,  when  an  eternal 
/  redemption  from  sin  and  its  power  would  be  manifested ;  be- 
i  fore  he  could  appear  who  bore  in  himself  the  fullness  of  the 
/   Godhead,  sin  must  become  so  strong  and  so  powerful,  that  it 
was  able  to  bring  not  only  wise  men  and  prophets,  but  himself, 
the  Holy  and  Divine,  love  and  wisdom  itself,  from'jjlraise  and 
honour  to  shame  and  contempt,  and  from  life  to  death.     And 
that,  from  this  power  of  siuj  redemption  from  it  would  imme- 
^ately  proceed,  is  the  mystery  of  divine  grace  which  hath  con- 
ded  all  under  sin." 
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The  gospel  announces  to  every  repenting  believer, 
adoption  and  acceptance  with'  God.  This  takes  place 
when  repentance  negatively,  and  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer positively,  transfers  the  life  of  Christ  into 
man,  and  thus  makes  him  a  fit  participator  of  the 
Divine  kingdom^  and  a  child  of  God.  But  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  as  well  as  the  conscience  of  the  sinner, 
require  at  the  same  time  that  sin  should  meet  with 
its  deserts.  The  sense  of  the  divine  righteousness 
innate  to  man,  requires  that  the  sinner  should  receive 
his  deserts,  that  the  blow  which  he  gives  to  the  law 
should  rebound  upon  himself.  The  deeper  the  feeling 
of  guilt  is,  the  less  does  mere  grace  satisfy  the  sin- 
ner, so  much  the  more  does  he  desire  punishment,  for 
by  punishment  he  is  justified  ;  whence  arises  this 
sentiment  in  man?  It  cannot  come  to  him  from  with- 
out. Empirically  man  must  look  on  freedom  from 
su6fering  as  the  highest  good  ;  it  must,  therefore,  be 
implanted  by  God.  The  holiness  of  God  which  re- 
veals itself  to  the  sinner  in  the  connection  of  suffering 
with  transgression,  has  deposited  a  witness  for  itself 
in  the  human  breast.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  remission  of  punishment  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  cannot  satisfy  the  sinner's  sense  of 
guilt,  if,  at  the  same  time,  sin  is  not  atoned  for  by 
punishment ;  on  the  other  hand.  Divine  love  itself 
can  offer  its  blessings  to  the  sinner  only  when  holiness 
reveals  itself  with  love.  Therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  a  suffering  corresponding  to  the  fall  of  man  should 
be  endured,  which  humanity  could  reckon  as  its  own. 
Such  was  the  inward  and  outward  suffering  of  the  Re- 
deemer. It  follows  from  this,  first,  that  this  suffering 
corresponds  to  the  greatness  of  human  transgression ; 
secondly,  that  it  can  be  legitimately  imputed  to  the 
sinner. 

To  the  first  consideration,  the  objection  was  long 
ago  made  by  Sociuus,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
could  not  be  considered  as  adequate,  because  they 
were  limited  to  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  time, 
and  eternal  death  was  not  endured  by  him.     While 
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the  common  orthodox  doctrine  that  this  objection,  by 
asserting  that  the  presebce  of  the  Divinity  imparted 
infinity  to  human  sufferings.  Calvin  and  ^piaus 
endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that 
the  descent  into  hell  involved  the  endurance  of  the 
punishment  of  hell.  But  the  objection  may  be  more 
effectually  met  by  observing,  Ist.  That  the  greatness 
of  a  punishment  is  not  owing  to  the  addition  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  punishment,  nor  to  its  prolongation  in 
time,  it  is  susceptibility  which  gives  intensity  to  suf- 
fering. If  we  attribute  to  the  Redeemer  love  without 
measure,  love  to  God  and  love  to  the  brethren,  the 
pain  for  the  fall  of  man  generally,  and  for  its  peculiar 
manifestations  towards  himself,  (redeeming  love  in- 
carnate,) appears  us  infinite.  2d,  The  other  point  by 
which  the  greatness  and  significancy  of  suffering  are 
determined,  is  the  dignity  of  the  sufferer.  The  signi- 
ficancy of  suffering  is  very  different  when  one  beggar 
submits  to  capital  punishment  for  another  beggar,  and 
when  a  king  lays  down  his  life  for  his  subjects.  It  is 
the  Lord  of  glory,  the  reflected  splendour  (Ahglanz) 
of  the  Father  who  allows  himself  to  be  spit  upon,  and 
to  be  crucified,  and  thus  his  dignity  imparts  an  infinite 
significancy  to  his  sufferings.  The  suffering,  there- 
fore, of  the  God-man  was  incomparable,  and  well 
suited  to  represent  what  sin  had  merited,  and  it  only 
remains  to  be  considered  how  guilty  man  could  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  sufferings  of  that  guiltless 
one.  Must  he  who  appropriated  it  consider  himself 
absolutely  as  another  person  than  he  who  suffered,  and 
consequently,  that  suffering  remains  a  purely  outward 
thing,  then  such  an  imputation  could  not  bespoken 
of;  it  could  not  be  effected.  We  must  here  have  re- 
course to  that  mystic  unity  of  the  Redeemer  with  the 
redeemed  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak.  In  this  or- 
ganic communion,  what  belongs  to  the  head  belongs 
also  to  the  members ;  and  as  the  members  consider 
the  life  that  proceeds  from  the  Head  as  their  own^  so, 
likewise,  the  sufferings  endured  by  him  on  their  ac- 
count.    This  is  the  substitutionary  power  of  his  suf- 
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ferings.  But,  by  virtue  of  this  organic  communion, 
the  sufferings  of  the  head  are  as  little  external  to  the 
members  as  its  life.  As  he  occupies  our  place,  so  do 
we  occupy  his.  As  the  head  has  suffered  with  the 
members,  so  the  members  enter  again  into  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  head  ;  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  account 
of  sin,  become  to  Christians  a  continual  source  of  re- 
pentance and  mortification  of  sin.  In  his  sufferings 
they  first  acquire  a  living  sense  of  the  odiousness  of 
sin.  This  is  the  deep  significancy  (not  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  modern  Exegesis)  of  not  mere  paral- 
lelism, but  causal  connection,  which  Paul  represents 
as  existing  between  Christ's  dying  for  sin,  and  the 
Christian's  dying  for  sin.  Rom.  vi.*  From  this 
spiritual  dying  with  Christ  proceeds  an  outward  suf- 
fering in  the  world  parallel  to  his  own,  by  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  to  which 
the  mysterious  expressions  of  the  Apostle  relate  in 
Phil.  iii.  10.  TO\i  yvuvat  rijv  xo/vuviav  rm  va^ti/iaruv  dvrov 
(erroneously  explained  by  Calov  and  other  doctrinal 
writers)  ^vfido^^ovfuvog  Tfj  ^avaru)  avrov.    2  Cor.   iv. 

10.  rjjv  HX^u<ft]f  rov  'lri<fov  iy  r(p  ccafiart  ^rs^tpe^ovreg ;  1  Pet. 
iv.  13.  xoimviki  roTg  roij  ^tffrou  va^rj/ia^iv ;  2  Tim.  ii. 

11.  8/  ffuva'Tre^ayojusv  xrX,  and  lastly,  to  the  same  sub- 
ject may  be  referred,  Colos.  i.  24 ;  the  general  ex- 
pression for  this  idea  is,  1  John  iv.  17.  xa^ug  iximg 
hr/,  xai  ri/isTg  h/jisv  h  rf  xoff/i(fj» 

A  Schleiermacher  in  his  Instnictiire  discourse  for  Oood  Friday, 
observes,  '*  No,  thus  also  (the  knowledge  of  sin)  is  obtained  in 
its  fulness  first  from  the  contemplation  of  the  suffering  and 
dying  Redeemer  ;  so  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  glance  which 
shows  us  in  those  who  were  the  authors  of  this  death,  the 
whole  depth  of  human  corruption,  and  in  him  who  endured 
it  the  whole  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father ;  and  with 
perfect  justice  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  other  veritable -me- 
morial of  sin  than  the  death  of  the  Lord.  Here  it  has  com- 
pleted its  greatest  work ;  here  it  shows  itself  in  all  its  strength 
and  perfection.  This  also  the  Apostle  John  well  considered 
when  he  comprehended  all  sin  under  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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In  this  way,  finally,  it  is  shown,  that  not  only  the 
objective  communication  of  the  Redeemer's  life  to  us, 
presupposes  his  sufferings  in  the  sense  before  stated, 
inasmuch  as  he  must  enter  into  the  nexus  of  our  sin- 
fulness, when  it  was  needful  to  introduce  a  sound 
member  into  the  diseased  organization ;  but  that  com- 
mnnicatioD  of  Kfe  objectively  is  dependent  on  his 
sufferings ;  first  the  consciousness  of  the  sinner  that 
bis  sins  most  be  punished,  is  thus  satisfied  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  sufferings  of  the  Re<leenier  on  account 
of  sin  thus  become  the  true  oommencing-point  for 
the  mortification  of  sin  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new 
life. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  is  therefore  as  fol- 
lows: To  the  repenting  and  believing  sinner  it  is 
promised  that,  through  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in 
virtue  of  their  incomparable  significancy,  satisfac- 
tion has  been  rendered  for  all  transgression,  so  that 
he  can  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  child  of 
God.  When  he  looks  with  faith  in  this  message  on 
the  dying  Redeemer,  he  recognises,  first,  in  its  full 
measnre»  the  odiousness  of  sin,  and  longs,  after  a 
complete  dying  to  sin,  and  a  resurrection  to  the  new 
life  manifested  in  Christ,  which  will  be  perfected 
when  he  shall  be  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  the 
Son  of  God. 


III.   THE  FRIESTLT  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST  UKBER  THE 
OLP  TESTAMENT  FOBM. 

According  to  the  New  Testament,  and  especially 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Christ,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  state  of  humiliation  even  unto  death, 
was  priest  and  sacrifice  for  believers  in  one  person. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  his  priestly  office,  we 
have  to  contemplate  Him,  1.  As  a  gacrtfiee;  %  As 
a  priest. 
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A.   CHHI8T  AS  A  SACBIFICE. 

The  most  general  idea  of  offering  a  sacrifice  was  ^^^j^ 
the  presentation  of  something  out  of  ourselves  to'^*^^ 
God,  by  which  the  presentaticm  and  consecration  of 
the  Spirit  may  be  rendered  complete.  According 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section,  this 
idea  of  sacrifice  is  realized  in  Christ ;  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  uniyersal  relation  of  man's  depen- 
dence on  God,  he  is  the  burnt-offering ;  as  the  com* 
pletioQ  of  what  is  defective  in  thanksgiving  and  sop* 
plication,  he  is  the  peace-offering ;  as  a  substitution 
for  penal  suffering,  he  is  the  sin-offering.  But  the 
difference  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  from  those  sacri- 
fices, and  with  that  its  essential  significancy  for  the 
spirit,  consists  principally  in  this,  that  they  re- 
mained something  outward  to  man,  but  here  the 
offering  becomes  one  with  the  offerer  who  enters  into 
such  a  communion,  in  a  mode  by  which  the  suffer- 
ing, as  well  as  the  doing,  becomes  his  own.  In  ex- 
plaining our  views>  we  make  use  of  the  language  of 
Schleiermacher,  who,  by  his  involantaa*y  (as  it  seems) 
acknowledgment  of  the  deep  import  of  the  priestly 
and  sacrificial  institution,  has  born  tbe  most  valuable 
testimony  that  the  Old  Testament  economy  was  yet 
in  another  sense  than  he  was  disposed  to  grant,  a 
preparation  for  Christianity.  He  says  (see  above,  p. 
284),  inhis  «<  QlaubensUhrer  II.  §  125.  '<  so  that 
apart  from  his  connection  with  Christr  no  individual 
in  and  for  himaself,  nor  any  one  period  in  the  collec- 
tive life  of  humanity,  is  jvst  before  God.  But  in 
living  communion  with  Christ,  every  one  gives  up 
wishing  to  be  any  thing  in  and  for  himself,  as  to  be 
so  considered  before  God ;  but  only  in  communion 
with  him,  as  a  part  of  his  appearance  animated  by 
him,  but  still  conceived  in  development.  Hence,  as 
there  the  High  Priest,  so  here  Christ  is  he  who  pre- 
sents men  pure  before  God,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will,  which  (by  virtue 
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of  the  life  we  have  in  common  with  him),  is  also 
ours,  so  that  we,  in  connection  with  him,  are  also  the 
objects  of  the  divine  complacency."  It  cannot  fail 
that  this,  certainly  very  mysticail  language,  must 
be  unintelligible  to  many ;  as  long  as  it  is  incom- 
prehensible so  long  will  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
be  so  too.  The  whole  mystery  of  this  language,  and, 
in  fine,  of  redemption  itself,  is  comprehended  in  the 
little  word  If,  when  it  is  said  that  believers  are  loved, 
iv  r(f)  fiya^fMvtjj^  and  have  the  a<iro\ur^oi(rig  in  him, 
Epb.  i.  6,  7*  that  they  are  chosen  in  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  Eph.  i.  4.;  in  short,  that  they 
are  altogether  what  they  are,  h  xu^/J).  In  the  che- 
mical retort  of  the  Exegesis  of  1790,  the  eJvcu  h 
X^tgT(p  is  skilfully  reduced  to  the  caput  mortuum, 
<<  a  professor  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  I*'  That  exe- 
getical  talent,  whose  merit  consisted  in  shaving  the 
curly  head  of  Samson  to  complete  baldness,  has  for- 
tunately been  reduced  to  starvation ;  first,  Winer  has 
restored  the  ev  X^/tfr^,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
to  its  grammatical  rights,  and  Schleiermacher  has  in- 
vested it  again  with  its  dogmatical  authority. 

Although  in  Christ  the  idea  of  sacrifice  has  been 
realised  in  so  comprehensive  a  manner,  yet  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  him  in  the  New  Testament  is  that  of 
the  sin-offering ;  John  i.  29.  Rev.  xii.  11.  1  Peter 
i.  19 ;  ii.  21,  24.  Acts  viii.  28—35.  Matth.  xx. 
28.*  Rom.  iii.  25,  26.  1  Cor.  v.  7-  1  John  ii.  2. 
The  idea  of  a  covenant-offering,  and  a  sin-offering  is 
combined,  (Heb.  ix.  16.),  Matth.  xxvi.  28.  Whether 
the  idea  of  a  peace-offering  was  applied  to  Christ, 
and  especially  to  his  offering  up  himself  in  death,  de- 
pends on  Eph.  v.  2 ;  the  addition  ih  otffAfjv  evudiag 

*  It  is  indeed  assumed  that  the  sin-offering  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  •^QS.    Gunther  De  Mortis  Christi  fine  taluiari 

Gotiing,  1830,  p..^7>  calls  in  question,  that  at  any  time  among 
the  Greeks  the  sacrifice  was  regarded  as  a  Xw^n.  Compare, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  from  Lucian  in  Wetstein  on 
Matth.  XX.  28. 
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points  to  a  burnt-offering  or  a  peace-offering ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  b<jrs§  ti/mojv  indicates  a  sin-offering. 
The  orthodox  theologians  (Harless  last  of  all) 
have  expressly  vindicated  the  latter  reference  in 
this  passage  against  the  Socinians ;  \i'hen  Calov  ad- 
duces Lev.  i.  4.  in  order  to  shew,  that  even  to  the 
sin-offerings  a  fllnj"!!^*!  was  added,  this  is  not 

correct,  for  the  passage  relates  to  burnt-offerings. 
But  from  what  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  burnt-offering,  the  idea  of  the  peace- 
offering  and  the  sin-offering  was  united.  Thus, 
then,  the  Apostle  sometimes  represents  Christ  as  a 
sin-offering,  sometimes  as  an  acceptable  votive-offer- 
ing. The  idea  of  votive  and  thank-offering  consists 
in  this,  that  all  prayers  and  thanks  are  offered  in  the 
,name  of  Christ  and  through  Christ,  (John  xiv.  13.; 
'xv.  16.;  xvi.  24.  Rom.  i.  8.  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Eph. 
v.  20.),  and  all  hearing  of  prayer  is  through  his  medi- 
ation. (2  Cor.  i.  20.),  since  God,  with  the  great  gift  of 
his  only  begotten  Son,  *'  hath  freely  given  us  all 
things,"  (Rom.  viii.  32.) 

It  still  remains  to  present,  in  a  concise  form,  what 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  on  this  subject. 
First  of  all,  from  the  standing  point  of  the  Spirit^  it 
declares  that  the  offerings,  priests,  -and  sanctuary  of 
the  Old  Testament,  were  only  <<  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come/*  x.  1.  ix.  8,  23.  viii.  5.  What  they 
could  do  towards  reconciliation  was  doSsvsg  xai  avca- 
^sXsg,  vii.  18.  The  inefficacy  of  the  sacrifices  was 
shewn,  first,  in  their  only  gaining  access  to  God  in 
a  symbolical  manner,  ix.  11,  23,  24.  viii.  5. ;  and, 
secondly,  that  inasmuch  as  no  living  connection  ex- 
isted between  the  offerer  and  his  offering,  the  con- 
science was  not  thereby  made  alive,  and  no  living 
worship  could  be  produced  by  it,  ix.  14.  And  since 
sins  continually  recurred  which  called  for  the  regular 
presentation  of  sacrifices,  these  sacrifices  served  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  alive  the  feeling  of 
guilt,  X.  2, 3.    In  contrast  to  these,  the  all- efficacious 
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Baorifice  of  Christ  was  presented,  which  evinced  its 
spirituality,  by  combining  in  one  person  the  offering 
and  the  priest  In  contrast  with  these  dead  sacri- 
fices, the  Messiah  appeared,  and  said,  *<  Lo,  I  come, 
to  do  thy  wili,'*  x.  9.  The  performance  of  this  wiil 
implies  perfect  Waxof},  through  all  ^aS^j^ara,  even 
unto  death,  ii.  10.  v.  7 — 9.;  compare  the  /^s^f'  ^^ 
Phil.  ii.  8.  And  as  this  bvaxwi  was  shewn  to  be  com- 
plete, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  spotless.  In  virtue 
of  all  these  qualities,  it  is  an  everlasting  sacrifice, 
which  has  established  perfection  once  for  all,  ix.  12, 
27.  X.  12 — 14.  In  our  Epistle,  the  reference  to  the 
sin-offering  predominates,  and  almost  exclusively — 
only  with  the  exception  of  the  sin-offering  of  the  red 
heifer,  ix.  13.  and  the  reference  to  the  covenant- 
sacrifice,  ix.  16.,  though  that  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  sin-offering — to  the  great  sacrifice  of  atonement' 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  which  atoned  for  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  people  in  general,  and  therefore  (as  in 
the  High- priest  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  was  con- 
centrated) might  be  regarded  as  the  concentration 
of  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  With  a  particular  reference 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  asserted  in  the 
Racovian  Catechism,  although  in  a  one-sided  man- 
ner. Solum  anniversarium  sacrificium,  cujus  sartffuis 
in  sanctum  sanctorum  inferebatur^  prafigurasse  mor^ 
tern  Ckristi,  Compare  our  Commentary  on  the 
eighth  chapter.  By  that  sin-offering  once  made,  all 
sin-offerings  on  our  part  are  rendered  superfluous, — 
those  spiritual  offerings  which  we  present  to  God  are 
only  *<  sacrifices  of  praise/'  xiii.  15. 


B.    CHRIST  AS  A  PRIEST. 

As  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  Introduction, 
the  representation  of  Christ  as  a  Priest,  and  in  specie 
as  High- Priest  is  peculiar  to  our  Epistle,  though,  as 
we  have  said,  only  in  the  designation,  and  not  in  th  e 
idea  it  is  intended  to  convey.     The  terminus  fJA^irngy 
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which  belongs  as  much  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  as  to 
this,  Gal.  iii.  20.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  expresses  the  same 
idea,  and  the  synonymous  word  syyuo^ ;  of  similar 
meaning  is  the  Saviour's  declaration,  urf^  avrSjv  ij<a 
aytcL^fii  IjU'auTov,  John  xvii.  19.  And  as  the  idea  of 
Sacrifice  admits  of  a  very  general  application  to 
Christ,  so  also  does  the  idea  of  Priest  or  Mediator. 
But  befcM'e  the  mediation  between  God  and  man 
through  Christ  appeared  as  an  active  service,  it  ex- 
isted as  a  state.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  is  the  practical  ffakiische)  media- 
tion and  reconciliation  of  God  with  roan, — ^that  re- 
conciliation is  already  given  in  the  incarnation  was 
a  sentiment  deeply  rooted  in  the  ancient  Church,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  IrensBUs,  Adv,  HcBres, 
iii*  18. 19»  ihit  TCf  fitairriv  ^tcv  rt  xat  av^^uirov  dta  Ihiag 
v^i  ixars^ovg  6ixstorf^roi  iig  f /X/av  xeu  Ofiovotaif  rovg  d/Jr- 
(pore^ovg  ^vayaytTv,  xai  ^stp  fiiv  flrafatfrfjtftt/  rov  dv^^wrov, 
av^^uTotg  ds  yvcj^i(fat  rov  Ssov.  *<  ft  becomes  the  Me- 
diator of  God  and  man,  by  his  own  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  each,  to  bring  both  parties  into  friendship 
and  harmony ;  to  present  man  to  God,  and  to  make 
God  known  to  man."  Perhaps,  as  Matthies  is  dis- 
posed to  think,  the  term  fiitrtrrig  is  applied^  in  this 
sense,  to  Christ,  in  Gal.  iii.  20.  The  name  /li^tTTigy 
in  our  Epistle,  as  well  as  e/^uo^,  is  used  more  in  re- 
lation to  the  establishment  of  a  New  Covenant,  viii. 
6.  ix,  15.  xii.  24.  vii.  22.  The  reference,  also,  may 
be  taken  in  a  very  wide  sense ;  Christ  is  considered 
as  the  organ  and  originator  of  the  new  relation  into 
which'  mankind  enter  with  God.  But  the  terms  Me- 
diator and  Priest,  in  their  most  restricted  and  more 
immediate  sense,  are  used  in  our  Epistle,  and  are  em- 
ployed to  express  that  the  suffering  and  dying  of 
the  Redeemer  proceeded  from  himself— that  he  was 
a  voluntary  agent.  At  the  same  time,  our  Epistle 
(ix.  14.  X.  7-)  leads  us  from  the  unessential  to  the 
essential  in  the  representation  of  the  sacrifice.  Not 
the  blood  shedding  in  itself  (as  if  a  magical  act  of 
atonement)  is  the  essence  ibf  redemption — a  view 
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which  was  expressed  most  strongly  in  the  disputes 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  whether  a 
single  drop  of  blood  would  be  suiRcient  for  atone- 
ment. (Cotta  Diss.  ii.  §  33.  in  Gerhard's  locc.  t.  iii.) 
— but  love  and  obedience  are  the  soul  of  that  act.* 
But,  according  to  Heb.  ix.  14.  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
possesses  the  power  of  making  satisfaction,  on  the 
one  hand,  through  his  inward  guiltlessness,  and,  on 
the  other,  by  the  divine  dignity  of  him  who  devoted 
himself  to  death.  After  this  spiritual  High- Priest 
had  presented  this  spiritual  sacrifice,  as  the  earthly 
high  priest  entered  the  earthly  holy  of  holies,  so 
Christ  penetrated  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  God.  (Compare  the  in- 
troduction to  chap,  viii.)  There  he  presents  to  God 
tlie  power  of  his  ever  availing  sacrifice,  and  grounds 
upon  it  his  intercession,  (vii.  23—25.  p.  268.)  £pi- 
phanius  ^<er.  b^.  aur.g  h^sTov,  avrog  SD/o&a,  avrog  h^ivCf 
avrog  ^utr/affrfj^iov,  auToc  ^sog,  aurog  avS^&Kro?,  abrog  ^a^ 
ffiXsvg^  avrog  afp^/sfsuj,  aitrog  cr^oiSarov,  abrog  A^viof,  ra 
vavra  h  *!ra(ftv  vt^p  vifidjv  ysvofievogy  ha  Tifim  ^wij  xarot 
<!ravra  rPOTov  yevfirai. 

The  priestly  office  of  the  Redeemer  and  its  acts 
are  marked  in  our  Epistle  with  a  peculiar  termino- 
logy, the  sense  of  which  still  remains  to  be  more 
closely  investigated,  especially  since  it  is  so  variously 
treated  by  lexicographers. 

1.)  TgXg/ouv,  with  its  derivatives,  is  found  in  ii.  10  ; 
V.  9;  vii.  19,28;  ix.  9;  x.  1,  14;  xi.  40;  xii.  23; 
vii.  21 ;  xi.  2.  Bretschneider  arranges  these  passages 
under  the  following  heads :  1 .)  Talem  facio,  qualis 
esse  debet^  ii.  10.  "2,)  Purum  facto  sive  deeiaro,  vii. 
19.  3.)  Prcemio  dignum  habeo^  v.  9 ;  xii.  23.  4.) 
Inaugurarey  vii.  28.  Wahl  has  the  following  ar- 
rangement.    1.)  Immunem  reddo  a  peceatiSy  vii.  19> 

*  The  noted  verse  of  St.  Bernard,  redemil  undo,  cum  posset 
ffutta,  instead  of  being  taken  as  an  effusion  of  devotional  feel- 
ing, has  been  dragged  into  doctrinal  controversy.  To  this  ma- 
teri.l  view  of  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  belongs  also  the 
dispute  on  the  reassumtio  sanguinis  Christif  on  which  seo 
Semler  in  Baumgarten's  Glaubenskkrey  H,  365. 
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28.  2.)  Perfecte  tranquillo  animum,  ix.  9.  3.) 
Perfeete  beoy  ii.  10;  v.  9 ;  xi.  40;  xii.  23:  Storr 
translates  v.  9.  '^  to  obtain  the  crotvn"  vii.  II ;  x.  1, 
14.  "  to  attain  its  object,'*  vii.  28,  •*  became  translated 
to  glory,'*  \x.  9,  "  to  be  at  peace  in  the  conscience,'* 
Most  modern  interpreters  exhibit  a  similar  discor- 
dancy ;  the  older  critics  vacillate  between  consecrare 
and  consummare.  Thus,  for  example,  Wolf  in  his 
cures,  ii.  11.  Lydius  Agonistica  Sacra,  c,  35.  p.  122. 
More  correctly  in  all  the  passages,  an  ideaof //^^r/ec/- 
ing  should  be  retained,  though  presenting  various 
views  of  it,  according  to  the  varied  connection.  The 
term  is  used  in  reference  to  the  Redeemer  and  to  the 
redeemed  :  in  reference  to  the  Redeemer,  ii.  10 ;  v. 
9 ;  vii.  28  :  (xii.  2.)  In  these  passages,  the  perfect- 
ing can  be  conceived  of  either  as  an  inward  or  an 
outward  act.  In  the  former  case,  the  expression  inti- 
mates, that  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  are  to  be 
viewed  as  an  act,  which  brought  to  perfection  the 
unity  of  the  divine  and  human  wills  in  him  ;  in  other 
words,  his  suffering  and  his  doing  were  a  process  of 
his  own,  as  must  be  affirmed  of  every  suffering  and 
doing  of  every  man,  in  which  man  is  truly  present 
with  his  will.  According  to  the  sense,  it  might  also 
be  translated  to  consecrate  (weihen).  The  expres- 
sion e/j,a^sv  ver.  9.  particularly  favours  this  view. 
According  to  the  other  conception  TsXstov<^ai  is  re- 
ferred to  the  outward  acts  of  glorification,  and  has 
the  meaning  prcemio  affici. 

The  former  view  is  found  under  various  doctrinal 
modifications  in  Menken,  Stier,  Nitzsch.  Stier  in 
his  second  Essay  on  Redemption,  in  his  hints  for  a 
believing  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  p.  78, 
says,  <<  Not  formally^  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  ab- 
stract right,  but  really  to  effect  and  call  forth  the 
great  good  which  we  wanted,  even  eternal  life,  Christ 
not  only  assumed  our  flesh  and  blood  at  his  birth,  but 
regenerated  them  for  us  by  a  death  of  anguish  and  de- 
sertion, that  we  might  partake  of  that  new  flesh  and 
blood,  though  still  our  own!*  For  the  second  view,  the 
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older  theologiaDs  have  specified  when  it  means  to  be- 
come glorified;  it  is  believed  that  a  justification  of 
this  meaning  can  be  proved  from  xi.  40  ;  xii.  23.  (See 
-Moras,  Dis.  I.  302  )  Without  a  reference  to  preced- 
ing sufferings,  the  sense  of  *<  glorifying"  can  never  be 
applied;  it  has  been  derived  from  the  meaning  which 
nXitoui^at  has  as  terminus  a§ronisiicus  wheu  it  denotes 
the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  victors,  see  Salmasius 
ad  Spare,  in  Adrian,  p.  123.  Kuinoel  on  chap.  xii. 
2.  This  meaning  is  also  that  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  Fathers,  in  the  sense  of 
death,  and  particularly  of  martyrdom,  see  Suicer. 
Compare  also  the  book  of  Wisdom  iv.  13.  and  Phil, 
iii.  12.  But  the  glorification  that  follows  the  suffer- 
ing, is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  arbitrary 
act  from  without ;  it  rests  on  an  inward  process,  and 
the  <<  perfecting"  outwardly  is  to  be  regarded  only 
as  an  expression  of  the  glorification  that  has  taken 
place  inwardly;  according  to  Coloss.  iii.  3,  4.  Hence 
we  say,  that  by  the  nXtmag  of  Christ,  is  signified 
the  <*  perfecting"  which  he  obtained  by  the  process 
of  suffering,  and  thus  the  inward  and  outward  side 
of  the  glorification  is  conceived  of  together.  Only 
80  far  as  he  is  himself  a  rsXc/w^s/;,  can  he  bring  his 
people  to  TsXstuff/g  ii.  10.  The  law  was  not  capable 
of  effecting  a  nXsiufftg  (vii.  19 ;  ix.  9 ;  x.  1.)  ;  but 
what  the  law  could  not  do,  he  accomplished ;  rtrt- 
hsieaxet  tig  ro  difivtxig  roug  dyiat,oin>s*oug  x.  14.  (xii.  2.) 
As  elsewhere  6t  rou  p^^/<rrou  are  called  by  an  equiva- 
lent term  ayta^o/Mtvot,  so  according  to  this  they  are 
called  rgrsXs/w.asvo;.  Consequently  the  rsXsiufftg  of 
believers  is  something  accomplished  on  this  side  the 
grave.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  xi.  40.  and 
xii.  23.  the  reXs/ouo^a/  appears  to  be  something  in  the 
future  world.  The  relation  of  these  two  classes  of 
passages  is  this.  The  nXsiuatg  through  Christ  is  in 
the  first  place  an  objective  act,  since  believers  in 
Christ  are  looked  upon  by  God  as  just ;  and  so  far 
the  terminus  may  be  ti*anslated  con^^cra/^,  as  accord- 
ing lo  the  same  objective  view,  baptism  in  ecclesias- 
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tical  language  is  called  reXimatf,  See  Suieer.  In 
the  same  way  as  we  shall  show  immediately,  oLym^siv 
and  xa^at^nv  denote  the  objective  sanctification  and 
purifying ;  t.  e,  consecration,  the  same  thing  is  ex- 
pressed in  another  form  when  the  xf/tfAta  is  attributed 
to  Christians,  2  Cor.  i.  21.  1  John  ii.  27.  compared 
with  1  Peter,  ii.  9.  W hen  this  objectire  perfecting,  sane- 
tification,  consecration,  or  justification — for  all  these 
expressions  mean  the  same  thing,  are  received  by  faith 
into  thesoul^  there  arises  from  it  the  subjective  perfect- 
ing, purification,  sanctification^  and  righteousness ;  if 
we  would  avoid  falling  into  a  false  abstraction,  we 
must  view  the  subjective  as  constantly  connected  with 
the  objective  reXg/w<r/(.  But,  in  the  present  state,  nei- 
ther the  objective  riKimotCy  nor  the  subjective  attain 
their  end  ;  for  the  former  is  still  faith  and  not  behold- 
ing; the  latter  is  a  thing  in  progress,  {ein  werdendes), 
and  not  perfected.  But  if  this  subjective  will  be  there 
absolute,  so  will  also  the  objective,  t.  e,  be  there  as 
beholding,  and  this  will  issue  in  do^aafio^.  In  those 
who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  called  *«  children  of 
God,"  (1  John  iii.  1.)  although  neither  their  being, 
(wesen,)  internaUy»  nor  their  appearance,  {erschein^ 
ung^)  outwardly,  wholly  corresponds  to  the  idea  of 
the  children  of  God,  the  being  and  the  appearance 
will  correspond  and  harmonize  with  the  idea.  Thus 
it  may  be  explained,  that  in  such  passages  as  xi.  40. 
and  xii.23.r£Xs/oD<rSa/  may  be  equivalent  to  ddfa^f<rSa/, 
so  also  in  ii.  10.  the  rsXeioDoda/  of  the  Redeemer  is  put 
parallel  with  the  i/^  dogav  wyto'^cu  of  the  Redeemer. 
In  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  all  the  expressions 
relating  to  the  redemption,  as  well  as  the  word 
redemption  itself,  refer  sometimes  to  the  present 
still  imperfect  state,  sometimes  to  the  state  of 
perfection ;  the  airoXur^attts  (rwrjg^/a  roD  0£oO,  f^eari 
atwtog  is,  according  to  one  mode  of  viewing  it, 
already  present  by  feith ;  according  to  the  other,  it 
is  to  be  waited  for  in  the  futuK.  But  that  the  same 
thing  in  progress  and  in  completion  should  be  desig- 
nated by  the  same  term  is  perfectly  natural,  for, 
through  faith,  what  is  not  yet  seen  becomes  a  reality, 
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and  what  u  here  seen  and  experienced  is  distinguish, 
ed  from  the  future,  not  genere,  but  only  gradu^  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  \t  as  the  first  fruits  to  the 
full  harvest,  Romans  viii.  23. 

2.)  *A//a^g;v  occurs  in  ii.  11;  ix.  13;  x.  10,  14, 
29;  xiii.  12.  Lexicographers  and  expositors,  also, 
here  place  together  very  different  meanings.  Bretchs- 
neider,  in  ix.  13,  gives  it  the  sense  of  purgare,  in 
ii.  11,  morti  te  devovere.  Wahl  distinguishes  purum 
reddo  a  pecccUis  and  purum  reddo  a  culpoy  and  in  his 
larger  Clavis,  has  quoted  the  following  passages  un- 
der the  latter  meaning;  ii.  11;  x.  10,  14;  xiii.  12. 
Storr  gives  to  ix.  13.  the  sense  of  purifying ,  in  other 
passages,  propiticUingy  atoning ,  and  thus  Stuart.  The 
Old  Testament  ti^^*lpn  h^s  the  meaning  to  make 

pure  or  holy  ;  and  since  declaring  is  a  making  to  de- 
clare pure  or  holy.  So  then  in  this  phraseology  the 
subjective  and  objective  sides  of  the  idea  are  com- 
bined. Thus,  also,  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
a/ia^fi/y  sometimes  me^Ji^  to  declare  pur e^  i.  e.  to  con- 
secrate;  sometimes  to  make  pure;  in  several  passages, 
as  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14.  interpreters  differ.  Likewise, 
where  ayiaZjttv  denotes  the  work  of  Christ,  in  refe- 
rence to  believers,  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  vi.  11.  Acts  xx.  32. 
As  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  so 
also  in  the  last  named  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  objective  meaning  is  the  primary  ;  this 
is  plainly  the  case  in  x.  10,  14,  29 ;  compare,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Old  Testament,  ay/a^g/n,  ix.  13.  Hence, 
also^  ityialjkd^aif  in  ecclesiastical  diction,  for  ^oLTrt- 
^iSat.  Yet  that  the  subjective  view  is  also  included 
in  rsXg/oud^a/,  is  clearly  shown  by  x.  19 — 25.  where 
faith,  love  and  hope  are  given  as  the  result  of  recon- 
ciliation, t.  e.  of  ayta^et^at.  In  John's  writings, 
where  the  dialectic  distinctions  are  least  visible, 
viytoLtffLivoiy  John  xvii.  19.  unites  both  views.  Also, 
when  the  epithet  ct'floi  is  applied  to  Christians,  the 
subjective  view  is  not  excluded,  but  is  included  as  a 
matter  in  progression,  (^Ein  werdendes) 
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3.)  Ka^a^/^g/v,  xa^ag/o;aov  votsiv,  xa^ai^uv,  ix.  14, 
22,  33 ;  i.  3 ;  x,  2.  Also  for  this  terminus,  the  same 
distinction  is  to  be  made  as  for  the  two  former.  As 
the  Old  Testament  *nntD  equally  applies  to  the  in- 
ward consecration  and  the  outward  purification,  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  expression 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  outward  objective  side 
is  most  conspicuous  in  our  Epistle,  where  the  dis- 
course relates  to  the  Old  Testament,  xa^aptg/iiog ;  on 
the  other  hand,  ix.  14,  the  addition  dg  to  Xar^iveiv 
^&fj  ^uvrt,  most  plainly  expresses  that  the  objective 
xa^a^ti^sSai  comprehends  the  subjective  purification. 
4.)  'Eyy/^g/p  rfj  0g^,  ^^o(re§^s<^at  tuj  ©gw,  iv.  16; 
vii.  19,  25;  x.  J,  22;  xi.  6.  (xii.  18,'  22.)  In  the 
Old  Testament  phraseology,  2*1  p  is  the  terminus 

soiennis,  for  approach  to  the  outward  sanctuary,  but 
it  is  alo  applied  to  drawing  nigh  to  the  invisible 
God.  Zeph.  ii.  3.  Thus  also  our  author  uses  ^^ocr- 
g^p^goSa/  rw  0gw  for  drawing  nigh  to  an  outward 
sanctuary,  and  then  transfers  it  to  that  drawing  nigh 
to  God,  which  is  the  effect  of  redemption ;  and,  as 
justification,  in  the  present  world,  is  an  object  of 
faith,  and,  in  the  other  world,  of  intuition;  here,  sub- 
jectively imperfect,  there  subjectively  perfect,  so  it  is 
with  this  drawing  nigh  to  God ;  here  the  redeemed 
draw  nigh  in  faith  to  the  invisible  throne  of  grace, 
iv.  16;  vii.  19,  25  ;  x.  22  (xi.  6.)  there,  since  Christ 
has  gone  before  them,  they  will  be  admitted  to  the 
vision  of  the  imnediate  presence  of  God,  vi.  20 ;  x. 
19.    See  the  Commentary  on  iv.  16. 


TH£  END. 
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